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I.   THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

AX  ADDBISS  TO  THB  PBOPLB  OF  HXW  JXBSIT  DC  1838> 


Fellow  Oitizsnb  : — ^We  were  appointed  by  the  Conyention  of 
your  own  delegates  to  address  yon  on  the  subject  of  Common 
Schools.  We  approach  yon  with  solicitude,  as  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  interest  intrusted  to  us ;  yet,  as  free- 
men speaking  to  freemen,  with  prevailing  confidence. 

The  points  which  we  propose  for  your  attention,  and,  if  we 
might,  would  press  into  every  heart,  are  few,  simple  and  practical ; 
the  necessary  consequences,  it  seems  to  nSi  from  principles  which 
all  admit.  We  say  that  knowledge  if  the  univenal  right  of  man: 
and  we  need  bring  no  clearer  demonstration  than  that  intellectual 
nature,  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it, 
which  is  God's  own  argument  in  erery  living  soul.  We  say  that 
the  assertion  for  himself  of  this  inherent  right,  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  ike  univenal  duty  of  man  :  and 
that  whoever  fails  of  it,  thwarts  the  design  of  his  Creator ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  neglects  the  gift  of  God,  dwar£i  and  enslaves  and 
brutifies  the  high  capacity  for  truth  and  liberty  which  he  inherits. 
And  all  experience,  and  every  page  of  history  confirm  the  assertion,  in 
the  close  kindred,  which  has  everywhere  been  proved,  of  ignorance 
and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we  say  farther,  that 
the  security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  aud  its  ex- 
tension, in  the  fullest  measure,  to  the  greatest  number,  is  the  untver- 
ial  interest  of  man ;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their 
fellows,  or  who  encourage,  or,  from  want  of  proper  influence,  per- 
mit them  to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  unsettling  and  dissolving  of  all  human  institutions,  which  must 
result  in  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  in  which  they  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  must  be  the  greatest  sufferers.     A  lesson,  clearly  taught  by 

*  The  CoDTention  uvembled  in  Trenton  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  Januuy,  1638,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hornblower  prcsidiof .    The  addreet  was  prepared  by  the  Rt.  Rct.  George  W.  Doaoi^ 
In  behalf  of  a  Committee  consistinf  of  Bishop  Doane,  C^atmum,  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  M.  J 
Rhees,  T.  nrellngfaayseo,  J.  8.  Grten,  D.  B.  RyaU,  A.  B.  Ded,  ▲.  Atwood,  and  &  R. 
QufliBMrt. 
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that  divine  philosophy,  in  which  the  Maker  of  mankind  becomes 
their  Teacher ;  reveals  the  world  as  but  one  neighborhood,  and  men 
as  brethren  of  one  family ;  and  writes  upon  all  social  institutions 
these  golden  truths,  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  true  po- 
litical economy,  which  neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  ever 
disregarded  with  impunity, — "  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  " — "  none  of  us  liveth 
to  himself" — "  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it" — "bear  ye  one  ano therms  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ." 

If  the  truth  of  these  positions  be  established,  their  application  ia 
self-evident.  And  there  never  was  a  nation,  since  the  world  was 
made,  in  which  their  obligation  was  so  clear,  or  its  application  so 
important.  In  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  the  people  are  the 
governors.  In  practice,  they  ought  to  be.  And  is  ignorance  the 
qualification  for  good  government?  Would  you  select  a  man  to 
make  your  laws  who  can  not  read  ?  Or  one  who  can  not  write  to 
execute  them?  Yet  the  authority  which  they  exercise,  and  the 
abases  of  which  they  are  capable,  are  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
theirs,  from  whom  all  power  proceeds,  and  without  whose  permis- 
sion no  wrong  can  be  done.  Fellow  citizens,  we  arc  republicans. 
Our  country  is  our  common  wealth.  We  have  all  an  equal  share  in 
her.  Her  laws  are  alike  for  the  protection  of  all.  Her  institutions 
are  alike  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Her  blessings  are  our  common 
privilege.  Her  glory  is  our  common  pride.  But  common  privi- 
leges impose  a  common  responsibility.  And  equal  rights  can  never 
be  disjoined  from  equal  duties.  The  constitution  which,  under 
God,  secures  our  liberties,  is  in  the  keeping  of  us  all.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  which  no  man  can  delegate.  He  holds  it  for  himself,  not 
only,  but  for  his  children,  for  posterity,  and  for  the  world.  And  he 
who  can  not  read  it,  who  does  not  understand  its  provisions, 
who  could  not  on  a  just  occasion,  assert  its  principles,  no  more  sus- 
tains the  character  of  an  American  citizen,  than  the  man  who  would 
not  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  education  is  a  private  matter,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 
children.  In  theory,  it  is  so.  But  there  are  some  who  can  not,  and 
there  are  more  who  will  not,  make  provision.  And  the  question 
then  is,  shall  the  State  suffer  from  individual  inability,  or  from  indi- 
yiduai  neglect  ?  When  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  up  in 
the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  commits  a  crime  against  the  State, 
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the  law,  with  iron  hand,  comes  in  between  the  parent  and  his  off- 
spring, and  takes  charge  of  the  offender.  And  shall  there  be  pro* 
vision  to  punish  only,  and  none  to  prevent  f  8hall  the  only  offioea 
in  which  the  State  is  known  be  those  of  jailor  and  of  executioner! 
Shall  she  content  herself  with  the  stem  attribute  of  justice,  and 
discard  the  gentler  ministries  of  mercy  9.  It  was  said  of  Draco's 
laws  that  they  were  writ  with  blood.  Is  it  less  true  of  any  Stata 
which  makes  provision  for  the  whipping-post,  the  penitentiary,  th« 
scaffold,  and  leaves  the  education  of  her  children  to  individual  ef^ 
fort  or  precarious  charity  ?  It  was  well  said  by  the  distinguished 
head  of  our  Judiciary,*  even  more  distinguished  as  the  President 
of  the  late  convention  for  Common  Schools,  *'  the  State  has  an  in* 
terest  in  every  child  within  her  limits.^'  May  not  still  more  than 
this  with  equal  truth  be  said, — the  welfore,  nay,  the  being  of  the 
State  is  bound  up  in  the  character  of  every  child  ?  Think  of  the 
blessings  which  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Mar* 
shall,  have  brought  down  upon  our  land  I  Think  of  the  scorn  and 
execration  which  the  name  of  Arnold  brings  with  it,  the  single 
name  in  our  whole  history  at  which  the  nation  needs  to  blush  I 

If  the  positions  be  maintained,  that  the  education  of  the  people  ii 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions,  and  that  it  %$ 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  free  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
her  children,  we  are  prepared,  fellow  citizens,  for  the  inquiry,  how 
far  has  provision  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  in  the 
State  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connected,  the  State  of  Nem 
Jersey  ?  That  the  duty  of  making  some  provision  for  this  end  has 
long  been  recognized,  the  twenty-one  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  act  '*  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  free  schools  ^'  sufficiently  attest.  That  what  has  been  done  is 
insufficient  you  have  yourselves  borne  witness  in  the  general  im« 
pulse  which,  in  December  and  January  last,  originated  so  many  of 
those  primary  assemblies — in  our  republic  the  true  sources  of  power 
and  influence — ^for  the  consideration  of  this  subject ;  and  in  that 
large,  intelligent,  and  most  respectable  convention,  composed  of 
delegates,  chosen  by  yourselves,  to  express  your  own  views  on  the 
provisions  for  the  public  instruction,  by  which  it  was  resolved  with 
singular  unanimity,  that  '*  the  general  laws  of  this  State  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Schools  are  essentially  defective  and  ought  to  be 
repealed.*'     Into  the  question,  <*  What  shall  be  substituted  for  the 

present  law  f  the  convention  did  not  enter.     It  was  for  them  to  de* 

— ~ 

*  Chi«r  Jattioc  HoreUower,  by  hit  d«portaraC  ■■  tb«  piwidinc  ofliew  of  tiie  ConrciitioB,  adM 
tfgnity  to  hii  oflleo,  and  to  falmMlC 
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ckre  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  s  more  eflfective  syRtem  of  in* 
stmctioD.  The  plan  and  its  provisions  they  left  with  perfect  confi- 
dence to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  The  course  which  the 
convention  pursued  is  even  more  becoming  for  us.  The  rather,  aa 
the  matter  is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  course  of  legislative  action. 
And  after  all,  fellow  citizens,  the  question,  *'  What  the  law  is  T  is  by 
no  means  so  important  as  the  qnestion,  *^  What  is  public  sentiment  ?" 
If  the  people  are  but  right  the  Legislature  never  will  be  greatly 
wrong.  Or  if  they  should,  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  the  cure  infal- 
lible. 

Omitting  all  considerations,  then,  of  what  has  been  or  of  what 
may  be  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject,  we  address  you  as  the 
Sovereign  People,  and  we  say  that  "  it  is  your  duty  and  your  high- 
est interest  to  provide  and  to  maintain,  within  the  reach  of  every  child, 
the  means  of  such  an  education  cu  mil  qualify  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  ;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subse- 
quent exertion,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to 
attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge  and  in  power  which  God 
may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy, 
not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to 
be  an  education  for  the  poor,  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the 
poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  air,  a  paler  sky  ?  Does  not  the  glo- 
rious sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor 
man's  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man^s  palace  ?  Have  not  the  cotter^s 
children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance, 
melody,  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings  ? 
Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser 
birth  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  certainty 
that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb  ?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done 
it  Man  can  not  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It 
bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound 
of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom. 
It  requires  but  light.  It  is  heaven-bom,  and  it  aspires  to  heaven. 
Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it  Poverty  can  not  repress  it.  Diffi- 
culties do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor  tallow  chandler's 
son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentico 
lends  him  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall 
stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain 
of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord  and  bring 
it  harmless  from  the  skies.*  The  Common  School  is  eomm&n,  not 
as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the 

8m  nraokUn'a  Ud^ 
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light  and  air  are  common.  It  ongbt  to  be  the  best  school  becaase 
it  is  the  first  school ;  and  in  all  good  works  the  beginning  is  one- 
hslL  Who  does  not  know  the  valae  to  a  community  of  a  plentiful 
•npply  of  the  pure  element  of  water?  And  infinitely  more  than 
this  is  the  instruction  of  the  common  School ;  for  it  is  the  fountain 
at  which  the  mind  drinks,  and  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its 
career  of  usefulness  and  glory. 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  the  wise  ordinance  of  Qod  that  man  shall 
work  for  what  he  values.  In  all  the  dealings  of  your  ordinary  life, 
you  act  upon  the  principle.  You  plow  your  fields.  You  urge 
your  spindles.  You  ply  your  fisheries.  You  tend  your  shops.  With 
sweat  of  brow,  or  sweat  of  brain,  each  precious  thing  that  man 
possesses  must  be  gained  and  kept  At  no  less  price  can  liberty 
and  its  attendilnt  blessings  be  enjoyed.  ''That  which  makes  a 
good  constitution,"  said  wise  and  prudent  William  Penn,*  "  must 
also  keep  it,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  qualities  which,  because 
they  descend  not  with  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by 
a  virtuous  education  of  youth."  Ask  not,  then,  when  we  enjoin  on 
you  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  public  instruction,  where  the  cost 
shall  come  firom  ?  Were  your  house  beset  with  robbers  would  you 
stop  to  ask  the  cost  of  its  defense  ?  If  an  invading  army  were  to 
land  to-morrow  on  our  shores  must  we  stop  to  count  the  cost  before 
we  march  to  meet  and  to  repel  them?  The  Common  Schools  are 
in  the  place  to  us  of  arms,  and  troops,  and  fleets.  They  are  our 
nurseries  of  men.    They  are  indeed  **  the  cheap  defense  of  nations.'^ 

What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfUme  to  pride^ 

No— Men,  high-minded  Men. 
«        «        •        «        « 

Men  who  their  duties  know,. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constilute  a  State.f 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  for  yon  to  say  what  shall  be  the  present 
eharacter,  what  shall  be  the  future  destiny  of  New  Jersey.     We 

*  Pnlkee  to  Um  Fnmt  of  GoT«nin«Bt,  1683.      t  Sir  WiUimm  JoiMt,  in  imiUtioB  of  Aleaw. 
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have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage.  But  it  has  been  long  and  shame- 
folly  neglected.  We  have  undervalued  our  privileges.  We  have 
overlooked  our  duties.  We  have  been  content  to  be  a  pendent 
merely,  when  we  ought  to  be  an  independent  State.  There  is 
now,  thank  God,  the  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  in  the  land  that  stirs 
the  old  heroic  blood.  We  fbel  the  remnant  sparks  of  the  forgotten 
fire  which  warmed  our  fathers'  hearts.  The  spirit  of  the  elder  day 
is  breathing  on  us  with  its  quickening  and  invigorating  power.  Let 
UB  accept  the  omen.  Let  us  obey  the  noble  impulse.  Let  us  arise 
to  duty  and  to  glory.  Men  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  you  that  are  to 
rise.  You  are  the  State.  You  create  and  you  control  the  Legisla- 
ture. You  enact  and  you  sustain  the  laws.  Yours  are  the  means. 
Yours  is  the  influence.  Yours  is  the  work.  You  make,  you  are  the 
State,  Go  on  as  you  have  now  begun.  The  system  of  Common 
Schools  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  present  legislature,  take  into 
your  own  hands.  If  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  see  that  the  next 
legislature  make  it  such.  Act  together.  Act  with  system.  Act 
like  men.  The  organization  for  the  purpose  is  complete.  The 
General  Committee,  the  Committees  of  correspondence  for  the 
counties,  the  Committees  of  the  townships — there  is  not  an  inch 
of  ground  that  is  not  reached,  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
whose  heart  may  not  be  roused  by  this  electric  chain.  Lay  to  your 
hands,  then,  and  employ  it  well.  The  work  is  great,  and  great 
must  be  the  effort,  and  great  the  confidence.  You  must  trust  your- 
selves. You  must  trust  your  fellow  citizens.  You  must  trust  the 
legislature.  A  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  You  must  repose  such  confidence  in  those  who  are  to 
frame  it  as  shall  enable  them  to  do  it  well.  When  it  is  framed  you 
will  do  wisely  to  commit  its  oversight,  subject  to  legislative  super- 
vision, to  a  judicious  Board,*  selected  carefully  from  your  most 
tried  and  faithful  men,  with  wisdom  to  direct  and  with  devotion  to 
exert  its  powers.  Above  all,  give  the  direction  of  the  engine,  with 
a  large  and  liberal  discretion,  to  a  skillful  engineer.  And  when  it 
is  made,  and  manned,  and  set  in  operation,  you  must  still  support 
it,  you  must  watch  over  it,  you  must  be  yourselves  a  part  of  it. 
The  School  Fund  is  not  equal  to  the  work.  And  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  so  well  for  you.     Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of 

*  It  b  said  that  there  are  prejudices  afainct  a  Board  of  Edueation,  and  a  Superintendent.  We 
«an  hardly  think  that  they  are  feneral.  If  so,  our  appeal  is  to  the  good,  sterling,  common  sense  of 
dM  people  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  a  tampike  road,  or  a  iteamboat,  or  a  bunk,  or  a  cotton  fac- 
%ufj,  whose  affairs  are  not  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Manafevs  1  Is  there  a  mill  in  all  the  State 
without  a  miller,  or  a  loeomotiTe  in  the  land  without  an  engineer  1  Is  the  education  of  the  peo- 
pie  less  important  than  all  theee  1  Or  ii  the  ijstem  of  poblie  edooaiUoo  to  be  the  only  case  of  ft 
■icliine  that  goes  alonel 
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Common  Schools  and  yon  will  never  be  in  danger  of  taxation  ftx>m  a 
foreign  power — you  will  need  less  taxation  for  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism, and  the  punishment  of  crime.  LfOok  to  your  school-houses. 
See  that  they  are  convenient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
that  they  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that 
they  are  taught  themselves,  and  apt  to  teach ;  men  that  fear  God, 
and  love  their  country.  See  that  they  are  well  accommodated,  well 
treated,  well  remunerated.  Respect  them  and  they  will  respect 
themselves,  and  your  children  will  respect  them.  Look  to  the 
scholars.  Have  them  much  in  your  eye,  and  always  in  your  heart 
Remember  you  are  to  grow  old  among  them.  Remember  you  are 
to  die,  and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands. 

*'  Grood  Common  Schools,"  says  Governor  Everett,  of  Massacho* 
setts,  '*  are  the  basis  of  every  wise  system  of  popular  education.'* 
This  is  precisely  what  they  are,  the  basis  of  a  system ;  but  the  baaia 
only.  Let  us  now  lay  their  broad  foundations  deep  and  strong — 
foundations  that  will  stand  themselves  and  bear  the  noble  structure 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  we  trust,  will 
rear  upon  them.  We  are  the  citizens  of  a  small  State.  We  can 
not,  by  our  votes,  control  the  electoral  college.  We  can  not,  by 
our  political  influence,  aspire  to  be  the  empire  State  of  the  confede- 
racy. But  there  is  a  nobler  empire,  whose  dominion  does  not  come 
by  numbers  or  by  physical  power.  We  may  aspire,  if  we  are  just 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  opportunities,  to  wield  the  suffrages  of  mind. 
The  men  of  Athens  were  but  few,  their  territory  small,  their  soil 
indifferent  Tet  did  Athenian  arms  prevail  against  the  myriads  of 
the  East ;  and  to  Athenian  letters  and  Athenian  arts  admiring  na- 
tions still  award  the  paUn.  In  the  same  noble  lists  let  us  engage ; 
and  make  the  mastery  of  intellect  the  prize  of  our  ambition.  Let 
us  devote  ourselves  and  consecrate  the  State  to  the  great  work  of 
education.  Let  us  lay  hold  in  earnest  of  the  remarkable  advant- 
ages which  we  possess  in  this  respect,  in  our  accessible  position,  our 
temperate  climate,  our  freedom  from  absorbing  interests,  the  mod- 
erate habits,  and  the  simple  manners  of  our  people.  Let  us  sustain 
our  present  scats  of  learning ;  and  let  kindred  institutions  in  every 
raried  form  be  multiplied  about  us.  Let  us  collect  the  children  of 
the  land  :  and  on  their  minds  make  the  mark  which  shall  go  dows 
to  latest  generations.  Let  other  States  excel  in  commerce,  or  in 
agriculture,  or  in  manufacturies.  But  let  the  staple  of  our  State  be 
mind;  the  products  of  our  soil,  with  God  to  bless  the  culture, 
knowledge,  and  patriotism,  and  virtue ;  our  highest  object  and  oar 
noblest  aim  to  be  the  State  of  Common  Schools,  Academiesi  and 
Colleges,  the  educating  State,  the  norsery  of  freemen. 
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That  which  makes  a  g^ood  Constitution  must  keep  H,  rii :  men  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue :  qualities  that,  because  ihej  descend  not  with  worldly 
inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  rirtuous  education  of 
youth,  for  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  that  is  saved 
is  lost  WiLLiAX  Pknn.    Imtructions  to  Council, 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  gen* 
eral  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened. 

Gboroe  Washington.    Farewell  Address, 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in  making  liberal  appro- 
priations in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is 
an  equal  honor  to  them  and  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration 
for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North 
and  South  America,  and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth — great  is  liberty — 
great  is  humanity — and  they  must  and  will  prevail. 

John  Adams.    InaugttrcU, 

I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  education  as  the  resources  most  to 
be  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  man.  And  I  do  hope,  in  the  present  spirit  of 
extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the  blessings  of  instruction,  1  see 
a  prospect  of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
this  may  proceed  to  an  indefinite,  although  not  an  infinite  degree.  A 
system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our 
citizens,  firom  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  shall 
be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inesti- 
mable boon  the  thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who 
are  past  all  other  services  but  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  to  those  who  promote  it  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  favorite  objects  with  every  fi*ee 
people ;  they  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best 
security  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  lib- 
erty. They  multiply  the  educated  individuals,  from  among  whom  the 
people  may  elect  a  due  portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  description, 
more  especially  of  those  who  are  to  frame  the  laws :  by  the  perspicuity, 
the  consistency,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by  the  justice  and  equal 
spirit  of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  are  to  be  answered. 

James  Madison. 

Moral,  political,  and  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned  by 
the  author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man. 
For  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  duty 
sacred  and  indispeniable.  John  QuiNcr  Adavil 
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For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  happinesB  of  the  State,  it  is  abso- 
lately  necessary  that  our  Goyemment,  which  unites  into  one  all  the 
minds  of  the  Stote,  should  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  the  un- 
derstanding, the  passions,  and  the  will,  but  above  all,  the  moral  fiusulty 
and  the  conscience  of  an  individual  Nothing  can  be  politically  right 
that  is  morally  wrong;  and  no  necessity  can  ever  sanctify  a  law  that  is 
contrary  to  equity.  Virtue  is  the  soul  of  a  Republic  To  promote  this, 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as 
the  increase  and  enlargement  of  goals.  There  is  but  one  method  of  pre- 
venting crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of  government  durable ; 
and  that  is,  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through 
every  part  pf  the  State,  by  means  of  proper  modes  and  places  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  can  be  done  effectually  only  by  the  interference  and  aid 
of  the  legislature.  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  were 
this  the  last  evening  of  my  life,  I  would  not  only  say  to  the  asylum  of  my 
ancestors  and  my  beloved  native  country,  with  the  patriot  of  Venice, 
'*jBrto  peq^etua^^  but  I  would  add,  as  the  best  proof  of  my  affection  for 
her,  my  parting  advice  to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties,  establish  and 
support  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  in  every  part  of  the  State.        Benjamin  Rush. 

There  is  one  object  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  notice  and 
patronage ;  I  mean  our  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  im- 
portance of  common  schools  is  best  estimated  by  the  good  effects  of  them 
where  they  most  abound,  and  are  best  regulated.  Our  ancestors  have 
transmitted  to  us  many  excellent  institutions,  matured  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  ages.  Let  them  descend  to  posterity,  accompanied 
with  others,  which  by  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  multiplying  the 
blessings  of  social  order,  diffusing  the  influence  of  moral  obligations,  may 
be  reputable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to  them.  John  Jay. 

The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  govern- 
ment, is  the  encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it 
we  must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  that  will  watch  over  our  liber- 
ties and  guard  them  against  firaud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  violence.  I 
consider  the  system  of  our  Common  Schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  free- 
dom, for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  its  subversion, 
as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  education.  To 
increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
this  excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  attention.  I  can 
not  recommend,  in  terms  too  strong  and  impressive,  as  munificent  appro- 
priations as  the  (acuities  of  the  State  will  authorize  for  all  establishment! 
connected  with  the  interests  of  education,  the  exaltation  of  literature  and 
science,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 

Db  Wnr  Clinton.    Mmaa4  at  O^tem^. 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  tht 
community  of  a  lawfiil  dtiaen,  and  bequeathes  to  it  a  nuisance. 

CaAxcubOB  KnnBi 
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I  know  not  to  what  else  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appetence  of 
the  mind  for  improyement^  than  to  a  hanger  and  thirst  after  knowledge 
and  truth ;  nor  how  we  can  better  describe  the  profince  of  education, 
than  to  say,  it  does  that  for  the  intellect,  which  is  done  for  the  body, 
when  it  receives  the  care  and  nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its 
growth,  health  and  strength.  From  this  comparison,  I  think  I  derive 
new  views  of  the  importance  of  education.  It  is  now  a  solemn  duty,  a 
tender,  sacred  trast  What  I  sir,  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let  his  soul 
hunger  I  pamper  his  limbs,  and  starve  his  fiuniltiesi  Plant  the  earth, 
cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their 
hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across  the 
plain,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  aa 
cold  and  as  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual 
essence  within  you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  lan- 
guish and  pine  I  What  I  build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  water- 
wheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for 
the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain  unadorned  and  naked !  What  I  send 
out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwellings 
and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  that  per* 
isheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  Ood  has  kindled,  which  He 
has  intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame ; 

pennlt  it,  I  say,  to  languish  and  go  out  t 

Sdwabd  Evkritt. 

If  I  were  asked  by  an  intelligent  stranger  to  point  out  to  him  our  most 
valued  possessions,  I  would  show  to  him — ^not  our  railroads,  our  ware- 
houses filled  with  the  wealth  of  all  the  earth,  our  ships,  our  busy  wharves 
and  marts,  where  the  car  of  commerce  is  ever  **  thundering  loud  with  her 
ten  thousand  wheels;"  but  I  would  carry  him  to  one  of  our  publio 
■chools,  would  show  him  its  happy  and  intelligent  children,  hushed  into 
reverent  silence  at  their  teacher's  word,  or  bumming  over  their  tasks 
with  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  in  June.  I  would  tell  him  that  here  was 
the  foundation  on  which  our  material  prosperity  was  reared,  that  here 
were  the  elements  fi*om  which  we  constructed  the  State.  Here  are  the 
fountains  firom  which  flow  those  streams  which  make  glad  our  land. 
The  schools  of  Boston  are  dear  to  my  heart  Though  I  can  have  no  per- 
sonal and  immediate  interest  in  thorn ;  though  no  child  on  earth  calls  me 
fother;  yet  most  gladly  do  I  contribute  to  their  support,  according  to 
my  substance ;  and  when  I  see  a  other's  eye  filled  with  pleasant  tears 
as  he  hears  the  music  of  his  child's  voice  Ifaiked  to  some  strain  of  poetry 
or  burst  of  eloquence,  I  can  sympathiie  in  the  feeling  in  which  I  can  not 
share.  Hay  the  blessing  of  Heafvn  rest  upon  our  schools.  They  are  an 
object  worthy  of  all  efibrts  and  sacrifices.  We  should  leave  nothing  un- 
dona  which  may  tend  to  make  them  more  excellent  and  more  useful 
For  this  we  should  gather  into  our  own  stores  all  the  harvests  of  expe- 
rience which  have  been  reaped  from  other  soils. 

QtousM  &  Hnuam. 
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In  1647,  when  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  aetUementSy  almost 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were  all  that  constituted  th4 
€k>lon7  of  Massachusetts ;  when  the  entire  population  consisted  of 
twenty-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the  external  means  of  the  people 
were  small,  their  dwellings  humble,  and  their  raiment  and  subsisl* 
ence  scant  j  and  homel  j ;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colo- 
nial estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inven- 
tory of  many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day ;  when  the 
fierce  eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  defense  or  succor  was  at  hand ; 
it  was  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Free  *  and  Universal 
Education  for  the  People ;  and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stinted 
themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance ;  amid  all  their  toils  they  iaih 
posed  upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors;  amid  all 
their  perils  they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  find 
the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  prac- 
tice. Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts — their  duty  to  God 
and  to  posterity.  For  the  one  they  built  the  church ;  for  the  other 
they  opened  the  school  Religion  and  Knowledge! — ^two  attri- 
butes of  the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth — and  that  truth  th« 
only  one  on  which  inunortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  secureljf 
founded. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Free  Sehools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a  theory,  it  could 
have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  arg«» 
ment  and  experience  than  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  other 
opinion  of  human  origin.  Bat  time  has  ratified  its  soundnesai 
Two  centuries  now  prochum  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageooii 
as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those  grand 
mental  and  moral  experiments  whose  effects  can  not  be  determined 
in  a  single  generation.  But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  human  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  ila 
founders,  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God  and 
man  for  its  unnnmbered  blessbgtf  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
moat  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they 
established.    The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offering; 

HonAOB  Manh.  Tenth  Rtport  of  the  Secretary  ef  the  Maeeachm^ 
eetie  Board  of  JSdtusatian. 

•  Wm  tiM  Pablte  Bebool  of  IfmnMhaMtn  at  flnt  /^m  7    Wu  MunehoMCto  Um  flnt  to 
lUi  meh  a  syrtMn  m  it  onUinad  ia  Um  law  of  1S471~£A  ^fJlmmr,  Jnar.  ^f  EdncMiim, 
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The  three  following  propositioDS  describe  the  broad  and  ever- 
during  foundation  on  which  the  Common  School  system  of  Massa- 
chnsetts  reposes: 

The  snccessive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute 
one  great  Commonwealth. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education 
of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty 
and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the 
fiuthful  execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  be- 
cause embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  are 
aa  criminal  as  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contem- 
poraries. 

Becognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  natural  ethics,  the  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts — the  fundamental  law  of  the  State — after 
declaring,  (among  other  things,)  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  "  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other 
tJnited  States  of  America,"  proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  all  future  Legislators  and 
Magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and  impressive  language : — 

^  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities, for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to 
ooontenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.** 

Horace  Mank.  Tenth  JReport  of  th$  Seentary  of  th§  JfoMocAu- 
mtU  Board  of  Education. 


IL   THE  UNITED  STATES  NAYAL  ACADEHT. 

BIPOBT  OF  THB  BOARD  OF  TISTTOBS  TO  THB  SEORBTABT  OF  TBI  VATT, 

FOB  1864. 


Sir  : — ^The  YisitorB,  appointed  '*  to  ivitness  the  ezamination  of  the 
•everal  classes  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  police,  discipline, 
and  general  management  of  the  Naval  Academy/'  for  1864,  report  aa 
follows : — 

L     THSIB  OWir  PBOCXXDTNG& 

The  regular  session  of  the  Board,  although  several  members  were 
in  attendance  earlier,  commenced  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
continued  from  day  to  day  until  Friday,  June  10th.  Their  investi- 
gations as  a  Board,  embraced — 

First, — A  thorough  inspection  of  the  buildings,  ships,  and  mate- 
rial equipment  provided  by  the  Department  for  the  residence,  sab* 
sistence,  health,  and  instruction  of  the  several  classes. 

Second, — An  attendance  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Visitorti, 
for  a  brief  period  at  least,  on  the  examination  conducted  by  the 
Academic  Board,  of  one  or  more  sections  of  each  class  in  each  study 
professedly  attended  to  during  the  year. 

Third. — An  exhibition  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
attained,  includmg  the  parade,  evolutions,  tactics,  and  drill  as  a 
military  corps — ^the  uses  of  the  rapier,  cutlass,  musket,  and  cannon,, 
great  and  small — ^the  handling  of  ropes,  sails,  spars,  boats,  and  every- 
.thing  included  in  practical  seamanship  in  harbor,  afloat,  and  in  ac- 
tion. 

Fourth, — ^Inquiries  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  entrance  ez-^ 
amination,  and  the  results — the  classification  and  programme  of 
studies  for  each  class — scholarship  and  conduct  rolls — causes  of 
fiulnre  to  graduate,  and  system  of  punishment — chapel  exercises, 
morality,  manners,  and  personal  habits  of  the  midshipmen — the  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  government  appropriar 
tions,  including  payments  made  for  the  use  of  the  cadets — in  fine, 
into  the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  was  authorized  and  requested  to  at- 
tend the  entrance  examination  of  the  new  class,  as  well  as  the  final 
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examination  of  the  graduating  t^lass,  in  order  that  the  report  re* 
quired  of  the  Visitors  migl^t  cover  the  operations  of  the  Academy 
for  the  year  1864. 

Every  facility  for  prosecutingi  their  investigations  was  extended 
to  the  Visitors  by  the  Supenntendent,  Officers,  Professors,  and 
Students. 

IL  OONDinON  OF  THB  NAVAL  AOADBMT  IH  1864. 

In'  presenting  some  details  of  the  condition  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy as  they  found  it,  and  in  offering  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment, which  the  submitting  of  a  report  implies,  the  Visitors  are  not 
mmnndfhl  that  the  institution  is  not  at  present  furnished  witii  per- 
■umeDt  buildings  and  equipments  in  all  respects  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose ; — that  even  such  as  are  furnished  were  selected  with  reference 
to  a  smaller  than  the  present  number  of  pupils; — that  its  staff  of  in- 
structors and  course  of  instruction  have  been  disturbed  by  the  press- 
ing exigencies  of  a  gpreat  war,  calling  off  into  actual  service  some  of 
its  most  experienced  teachers ; — that  the  education  which  it  aims  to 
give  is  not  general  but  special,  not  covering  the  whole  ground  of  a 
generous  culture,  but  particularly  adapted  to  make  accomplished  sesr 
men  and  midshipmen ; — and,  moreover,  that  in  an  educational  field  so 
wide  and  subjects  of  inquiry  so  numerous  as  attach  themselves  to  the 
details  of  such  a  school,  a  brief  visit,  made  while  the  institution  is 
i&ot  following  its  usual  daily  routine,  is  not  in  all  respects  the  most  &- 
▼orable  to  the  formation  of  just  and  reliable  opinions..  They  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  the  government  and  people  expect  that  the 
liberal  appropriations  in  its  favor  will  be  expended  with  a  judicious 
economy,  and  that  the  knowledge  imparted  will  be  accurate,  thor- 
ough, and  professional,  and  that  its  graduates  will  be  really  fitted 
for  that  rank  of  the  service  for  which  they  are  professedly  trained, 
lliey  recognize  the  fiict  tbat  the  school  is  yet  in  the  youth  of  its 
development,  and  also  that  its  purpose  is  not  only  to  perpetuate 
naval  science  as  it  has  been  taught,  but  to  maintain  a  progressive 
course  of  instruction,  engrafting  thereon  all  necessary  or  possible 
improvements. 


for  AiahinMra&iim  and  InttrvdUm, 

TIm  Visitors  find  the  Naval  Academy,  subordinate  to  the  dirsol 
sapervision  of  the  Department,  under  the  immediate  govemmeiit 
cf  ft  SBpeantendent,  Conunodore  George  S.  Blake,  who  is  held  re- 
spoosAle  for  its  discipline  and  management  He  is  assisted  as 
•  diief  executive  officer  by  the  Commandant  of  Midshipmen,  Coin- 
aaiuler  Donald  IL  Fairfiuc,  who  resides  in  the  Academy  building 
teifa00S,ftiid  is  also  head  ct  the  departaaept  irfSeamanablp,  Vm^l 
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Qvaaoeirjf  md  KaTal  and  In^try  IWtiefl.  Tbe  OommandaBt  is  m» 
nited  in  tibe  diffiweBt  deptrtmeBtB  of  his  doty  on  ship  and  shore  by 
three  senior  assistonts  and  eleven  asetstants,  nine  of  the  latter  beiiy 
ef  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  the  remainder  lieutenant-commanders. 
Two  of  the  senior  sssistanfts  have  chao^  of  the  Practice-ships  Marion 
and  Macedonian,  and  also  assist  in  instmction;  six  of  the  assistants 
are  engaf^  in  eseentive  doty  on  board  the  School-ships  CSon* 
stitntion  and  Santee,  while  the  othen,  as  well  as  these,  are  chaT]ged 
with  c(»tain  branches  of  instraction  in  the  department  of  which  the 
Commandant  is  ehiefl  ' 

lliefe  are  also  attached  to  tibe  Academic  Staff  one  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying ;  Iwo  Profeisors  of  Matbe* 
matics,  with  six  assistants  in  the  same  department ;  one  Professor 
of  Natnral  and  £iq>erim6ntal  Philosophy,  with  two  assistants ;  one 
PiD&ssor  of  Ethics  aad  English  Studies,  with  nine  assistaDts ;  ona 
Professor  ci  the  French  language,  with  an  assistant ;  one  Professor 
of  the  Spanish  language ;  one  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Draughtingi 
wilh  an  assis^juit ;  one  Sw^rd-master,  with  an  assistant ;  and  one 
Librarian,  wiio  acts  also  as  assistant  in  Mathematics,  and  Ethica 
and  English  studies.  The  oflScers  not  attached  to  the  Academ- 
is  Staff  include  a  Paymaster,  a  Suigeon,  with  two  assistants,  a 
Qatphiin,  (with  three,  who  are  engaged  as  instructors,)  a  CommiBsik 
ry,  Storekeeper,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  clerks  to  the  Superintend- 
SBi  and  Commandant. 

.  like  Academic  Board  is  composed  of  the  Superintendent^  the 
effieers  in  diar|^  of  the  Practice  and  School-ships,  and  the  profea- 
son,  ezoept  thi^  the  prolessors  of  French,  Spanish,  snd  Drawing  take 
paflt  only  i^mni  matters  pertainii^  to  their  own  departments.  The 
Board  is  required  to  conduct  and  regulate  all  examinations  of  candi- 
datea  and  students,  preparii^  the  neceisary  papers  and  reports  in 
connection  therewith,  to  prescribe  the  order  and  times  of  instruOf 
tka,  to  recommend  text4>ooka  for  the  approval  of  the  Naval  De- 
partment, and  books,  instruments,  and  other  necessary  material 
fbr  inatmotion,  to  recommend  at  pleasure  the  restoration  or  farther 
trial  efstodents  thai  have  been  dismissed  or  found  deficieut  in  schol^ 
ardbip,  to  grant  certificates  of  graduation,  and  to  report  from  time 
t»  iime,  on  the  system  of  studies  and  instruction  pursued,  and  pro- 
pone mtch  improvements  as  eiqwrience  may  suggest 

BMUnffB  and  Matterial  Bpt^pmenL 
The  material  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Academy^ 
for  the  lodging,  subsistence,  and  6omfort  of  the  pupils  in  health  and 
■cknessi  and  for  study  and  instructioui  both  scientific  and  profes-^ 
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Bional,  although  made  on  a  sadden  emeigency,  for  temporary  oeou- 
pancj,  and  for  a  smaller  number,  are  far  from  being  insufficient  in* 
extent,  or  particularly  objectionable,  when  compared  with  similar 
arrangements  for  other  great  schools.  The  main  building  on  shore 
is  of  wood,  originally  intended  to  lodge  and  board  a  large  number 
of  guests,  and  as  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Academy,  accommo^ 
dates  about  half  of  the  classes  as  well  as  most  boarding  schools  pro- 
vide for  their  pupils.  The  arrangements  are  not  as  convenient  or  aa 
safe  from  fire  as  those  at  Annapolis ;  but  they  are  too  good  to  be 
complained  of,  even  if  they  do  require  a  strict  observance  of  regular 
tions,  or  special  organization  and  diligence  to  protect  from  fire, 
which  would  carry  raouming  into  many  homes.  Good  discipline 
and  good  recitations,  and  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval 
knowledge  are  secured  under  the  difficulties  such  as  they  are, 
which  the  Department,  be  they  great  or  small,  will,  doubtless,  re- 
move at  the  earliest  possible  moment  In  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary arrangement,  on  ship  or  shore,  while  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort of  separate  lodgings  for  pupils  sheuld  as  far  as  practicable  be 
secured,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  convenient  halls  be  provided, 
properly  ventilated,  warmed  and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  the  best 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  naval  histories  and  biographies — to 
be  occupied  for  study  at  certain  hours  by  such  pupils  as  have  not 
acquired  the  power  of  concentrating  attention,  and  the  habit  of  soli- 
tary study — a  power  and  habit  of  the  highest  importance,  but  very 
rarely  attained.  The  same  rooms  might  be  open  to  the  pupils  at 
certain  hours  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  reading  naval  historief 
and  biographies,  and  for  consulting  the  encyclopedias  and  other 
books  of  reference.  The  formation  of  right  habits  of  study  and  the 
habit  and  mode  of  reading  such  books  to  the  best  advantage  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  special  and  frequent  inculcation  by  the  head 
of  each  department  of  study. 

The  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  lodging,  subsistence,  and  study, 
for  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  is  supplied  by  an  extension  of  the  School- 
ship  System,  first  inaugurated  on  board  of  the  '*  Plymouth,''  at 
Annapolis,  in  1849,  in  our  system,  although  always  the  main  feature 
in  the  French  system  of  naval  education.  The  old  *'  Constitution*' 
and  the  *'  Santee,"  properly  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Newport  and 
adapted,  are  used  for  the  residence  and  study  of  the  younger  classes, 
which  are  in  this  way  brought  more  readily  into  the  daily  routine  of 
the  school  and  the  service  without  the  vulgar  annoyances,  to  which 
tjbe  youngest  classes  are  almost  universally  subjected,  when  lodged 
in.  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  next  older  class.     If  School* 
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ihips  are  to  consdtute  a  permanent,  integral  feature  of  the  Academy, 
tlie  details  of  arrangements  for  separate  lodging  and  class  stadj  re- 
quire additional  attention.  For  the  present,  recitations  are  attend- 
ed in  soitable  buildings  on  Qoat  Island,  near  which  the  ships  are 
moored  and  reached  by  covered  passages.  On  this  bland  is  suffi- 
cient room  for  all  sorts  of  athletic  sports,  military  drill,  and  target 
practice. 

The  '^Macedonian''  and  ''Marion"  are  used  for  practice  in  the 
evolution  of  guns  and  other  naval  tactics  by  the  several  classes.  To 
these  are  added,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  summer  cruise,  the 
screw  steamer  "  Marblehead  "  and  the  yacht  "  America." 

Number  of  Puptb — Entrance  BxaminaiiorL 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  the 
year  closing  June,  1864,  was  458,  distributed  into  four  classes,  gen- 
erally according  to  the  period  of  their  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  staff  of  67  officers  and  instructors.  This  is  an  aston- 
ishing development  of  the  Academy  in  respect  to  pupils,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  teaching  stafi^  and  equipment  for  professional 
training,  since  Oct.  10th,  1845,  when  the  Academy  found  a  location 
at  Fort  Severn  in  Annapolis,  or  since  January  1st,  1846,  when  it  was 
reported  to  have  36  midshipmen  and  six  professors  and  instructors, 
including  the  Superintendent  To  judge  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  of  the  results  of  the  annual  examination 
whicli  they  were  appointed  to  witness,  the  Visitors  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  the  average  condition  of  each  class  as  to  age  and 
attainments,  at  the  time  'of  becoming  connected  with  the  Academy, 
and  with  the' general  results  of  the  entrance  examination — this  exam- 
ination being  the  only  check  on  the  admission  of  unqualified  candi- 
dates— no  previous  examination  being  held  in  the  districts  or  States 
from  which  they  come. 

By  law  and  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  candidates 
into  the  Academy,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to 
526,  viz.,  two  for  every  Congressional  district  or  territory,  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  member  or  delegate,  from  actual  residents 
of  the  district,  if  such  nomination  is  made  to  fill  a  vacancy  duly 
notified,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  if  not  so 
made,'  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  twenty-five  more  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  for  and  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ten  from  the  country  at  large,  ten  from  *the  sons  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  three  from  the  enlisted  boys  of  the  navy. 
All  candidates  who  receive  notice  of  their  provisional  appointment 
lonst  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  for  examination  be- 
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tween  the  20tli  and  Slst  of  July,  cfr  September  in  ease  of  saebad 
appointments.  The  examination  is  twofold ;  first,  before  a  medioa! 
board,  consisting  of  the  soigeon  resident  and  two  other  mescal 
officers  dettgnated  by  the  Department ;  and  second,  before  the  Aee- 
demic  Board.  The  candidate  must  be  fonnd,  according  to  the  hnr 
of  1854,  to  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  jeare— -of 
good  moral  character — physically  sound,  well  formed,  and  oi  robuet 
constitution — and  pass  a  satis&ctory  examination  in  reading,  wiitiiig, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  Boyish  grammar. 

The  requisition  as  to  age  was  adranced  from  16  in  1861,  to 
its  present  maximum  in  1864,  while  the  Board  was  in  session,  and 
conforms  in  that  respect  to  the  age  which  they  had  decided  to  re- 
commend.  The  traveling  expenses  of  the  successful  candidates  are 
paid. 

The  Visitors  were  furnished  on  application  with  tables  exhibiting 
the  statistics  of  these  entrance  examinations  from  1851  to  1863  in- 
clusive. From  these  tables  it  appears  that  out  of  1,522  candidates, 
nominated  and  appointed  conditionally,  but  afterwards  examined, 
313  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  were  rejected  as  unqualified,  althongh 
the  attainments  required  were  such  as  any  graduate  of  a  conunon 
school  should  possess.  Of  the  number  (1,209)  admitted,  466, 
more  than  one-ibird,  failed  on  the  first  yearns  course.  Out  of  the 
number  who  failed  at  the  earlier  examinations,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  turned  back  for  a  second  trial,  and  after  fioundering 
along  in  the  lower  sections,  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  succeeded  in 
graduating.  Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  (1,209,)  only  269 
graduated,  including  93  who  were  received  into  the  service  from 
1861  to  1864  before  completing  their  studies. 

From  another  table,  covering  the  entrance  examinations  from  1860 
to  1864  inclusive,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,093  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  admission,  807  were  admitted,  while  53  were 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Board,  219  by  the  Academic  Board,  11 
withdrew,  and  3  were  found  to  be  over  the  maximum  age. 

From  another  table,  exhibiting  the  ages  of  the  successful  and  un- 
successful candidates,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,141  candidates  exam- 
ined, 201  (18  per  cent)  were  rejected,  and  of  the  number  rejected, 
177  were  under  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  940  admitted,  313  (33  per 
cent)  failed  the  first  year,  and  of  the  number  that  failed,  254  were 
under  17  years  of  age«  The  average  age  of  the  candidates  admitted 
was  16  years  and  2  months,  and  of  those  who  failed,  15  years  and 
10  months. 

The  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  nominated  fiuled  to 
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pttB  theezMmiialioiiiB  theiBOttnidBiieiitary  Imoioliet  of  a  eomnon 
IhgHah  edacatioB — and  ia  only  the  most  elementary  portions  of  tlMM 
branches — indicates  umnistakably  how  little  regard  has  been  paid 
to  school  attendance  and  proficiency  in  the  selection  of  candidaleB. 
To  judge  how  &r  these  frUores  mi^t  be  attributed  to  a  landaUe 
strictness  on  the  pact  of  the  Acadeoodc  Board,  the  entrance  exami- 
nation pi^rS)  which  ace  fikd  away  from  year  to  year,  were  caUed 
for^  and  from  those  it  appears  that  the  questions  asked  and  exercises 
required  were  few  and  simple — ^frir  too  few  and  simple — frur  below 
the  requirements  of  any  Public  High.  School ;  and  yet  such  wretched 
perrersions  of  the  orthography  of  the  most  common  words,  sudi 
mistakes  in  American  geography,  such  bunglii^  use  of  the  Knglish 
language  in  the  composition  of  a  simple  letter,  such  numerous  iail- 
ores  in  arithmetical  operations  not  going  beyond  the  elementary 
rules  and  simple  exercises  in  fractions  and  proportion,  it  would  be 
AfficuH  to  gather  from  all  the  Ptiblic  High  School  entrance  exam- 
nalioBs  of  the  country.  More  strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic 
Board  would  have  sared  the  goTcmment  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dolhurs,  for  of  the  candidates  allowed  to  pass,  two-fifths  £sil  on  the 
studies  of  the  first  year,  although  these  studies  belong  to  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  and  are  preliminary  to  a  special  scientific  naval  train- 
ing— showing  a  want  of  suitable  preparatory  knowledge,  of  aptitude 
for  study,  or  of  will  and  desire  to  learn.  A  portion  of  those  who 
&0  the  first  year  are  put  back  for  a  second  year's  trial,  and  in  some 
instances  for  a  third,  and  the  proportion  of  those  thus  put  back  who 
finally  succeed  in  graduating  is  very  small,  thereby  causing  a  total 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  expended  upon  each.  From  data 
gathered  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department,  it  appears  the 
annual  expense  of  a  pupil  of  the  Naval  school  exceeds  $1,500,  aad 
that  each  graduate  who  has  been  four  years  in  the  institution  costs 
the  government  over  $10,000.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  is  not  the 
only  consideration — the  places  filled  by  pupils,  no  matter  what  their 
courage  or  general  ability,  unable  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portnnities  of  scientific  and  professional  instruction  so  lavishly  pro- 
Tided^  might  be  filled  by  competent,  ambitious,  diligent,  and  cour- 
sgeous  young  men,  if  they  could  have  had  their  qualifications  tested 
by  a  competitive  examination. 

The  mommg  gmi  calls  the  cadets  up  at  6  o^elock.  Inspection  of 
tiie  rooms  follows,  when  the  bedding  must  be  found  arranged,  the 
moms  swept^  aad  every  thing  in  order.  Ten  minutes  are  given  to 
chapel  services,  and  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  which  ia  over  at  ?.U. 
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Forty  minates  recreation  are  then  allowed,  daring  which  sick-roll  ih 
called  and  sach  as  report  themselves  indisposed  are  marched  to  the 
hospital  and  reported  to  the  surgeon.  At  7.56  the  sections  are 
formed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Officer  of  the  Daj,  assist-ed  by 
the  section  leaders,  and  at  8  o'clock,  on  given  signal,  they  are 
inarched  in  close  order  to  their  recitation  rooms,  in  perfect  silence 
and  with  strict  military  decorum.  All  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
recitation  rooms  are  expected  to  be  preparing  their  lessons  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  floors  to 
see  that  they  are  there.  The  dismissal  and  re-formation  of  sections 
at  the  end  of  each  hour  are  conducted  with  similar  formality  and 
regulated  by  special  signals.  Study  and  recitation  continue  until  1 
o'clock,  when  the  cadets  are  formed  in  order  by  the  captains  of 
crews,  (the  whole  corps  being  organized  in  nine  guns'  crews,  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  practical  instruction,)  all  special  orders 
and  rules  for  the  day  are  read,  and  they  are  then  marched  into  the 
mess  hall  for  dinner,  which  occupies  forty  minutes.  From  1.40  te 
1.65  recreation  is  allowed  and  the  sections  are  then  again  formed  aa 
in  the  morning  for  recitation  and  study.  At  4  o'clock  ten  minutes 
are  given  to  preparation  for  drill,  as  may  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  then  follow  instruction  in  fencing,  infantry  or  artillery  drill,  and 
recreation  until  parade  and  roll-call  at  sunset  Supper  immediately 
succeeds,  to  which  half  an  hour  is  given,  and  recreation  until  study* 
call  at  6.30  or  7.00,  according  to  the  season.  Study  hours  continue 
until  tattoo,  at  9.80,  during  which  time  the  cadets  must  all  be  in 
their  rooms,  and  after  inspection  of  rooms  all  lights  are  extinguished 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  routine  on  board  ship  is  as  far  as  possible  the  same.  .  No 
control  is  exercised  over  the  occupation  of  the  time  by  the  cadets 
during  study  hours,  provided  good  order  is  preserved.  No  studies 
or  exercises  are  required  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  one-half  of  each 
class  may  then  be  allowed  liberty  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Academy. 
A  vacation  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  course.  As  means  of  recreation,  chess,  draughts,  and  all 
games  of  chance  are  strictly  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
&cility  is  afforded  for  games  of  ball,  boxing,  fencing,  boatbg,  Ssc 

Course  of  iMfmiction^  Examinational  and  Merit-RoOs. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  comprised  in 
eight  departments,  with  their  special  branches,  as^follows : — 

Mnt  Department^  in  six  branches — ^Practical  Seamanship,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Gunnery,  Naval  Tactics,  In&ntry  Tactics,  Howitier 
Drilly  and  the  Art  of  Defense. 
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Second  DepartmnU^  Mathematics,  in  seven  brancheaP — ^Arithmetie 
and  Algebra,  Gkometiy,  plane  and  solid,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus. 

Third  Department,  in  four  branches — ^Astronomy,  Practical  A»- 
tronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying. 

Fourth  Department,  in  eight  branches — ^Mechanics  of  Solids,  Me- 
chanics of  Liquids,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Chem- 
istry, and  the  Steam-Engine. 

Fifth  Department,  in  seven  branches — English  Grammar,  Descrip- 
tive Geography,  Physical  Geography,  Outlines  of  History,  Rhetoric, 
Ethics,  and  Political  Science. 

Sixth  Department — the  French  Language. 

Seventh  Department — the  Spanish  Language. 

Eighth  Department — ^Drawing  and  Draughting. 

These  studies  are  distributed  into  four  annual  courses  for  the  four 
regular  classes,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  convenient  sections, 
usually  according  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  members.  During 
the  last  year  the  first  class,  of  36  cadets,  has  been  graded  into 
three  sections ;  the  second  class,  of  59  cadets,  into  five  sections ;  the 
third  class  into  six  sections ;  and  the  fourth  class,  during  the  first 
term,  with  176  cadets,  into  fourteen  sections,  and  in  the  second 
term,  with  156  cadets,  into  twelve  sections — each  section  receiving 
separate  instruction.- 

'  The  more  diflScult  portions  of  the  several  branches  may  be  re- 
served for  the  higher  sections  of  the  classes,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
&ct  that  in  certain  branches  no  instruction  whatever  is  given  to  the 
lowest  sections.  Deviation  from  the  general  rule  for  the  admission 
of  cadets  only  in  the  month  of  September  has  made  the  formation 
of  ** Intermediate  Classes"  necessary,  so  that  there  are  now  two  di- 
risiona  of  the  second  class  and  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  By 
this  means  the  number  of  sections  is  increased,  the  labors  of  instruc- 
tion augmented,  and  much  inconvenience  in  other  respects  created. 
The  demands  of  the  times  have  also  introduced  other  irregularities 
into  the  course,  hurrying  the  more  forward  sections  through  their 
studies  and  detailing  them  into  active  service  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  with  or  without  a  graduating  examination,  while  the 
lower  sections  are  retained  through  the  whole  four  years. 

The  Commandant  of  Midsliipraen  and  the  several  professors  are 
each  at  the  head  of  a  special  department,  with  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  are 
le^nsible  for  the  regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  respective 
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eliMes  and  sections  while  under  instruction,  aad  most  report  all 
want  of  preparation,  absence,  or  misconduct.  Daily  notes  are  taken 
of  the  progress  and  reUtive  merit  of  each  pupil  in  each  of  his  stud- 
ies. The  assistants  must  make  weekly  reports  of  such  notes  to  the 
beads  of  their  departments,  who  in  turn  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, recommending  such  transfers  as  should  be  made  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another.  The  scale  of  daily  merit  in  each  sthdy  embraces 
•even  grades,  with  corresponding  values  designated  by  numbers,  as 
follows  s-Thorough,  (4.0)— Very  Good,  (3.5)— Gk)od,  (3.0)— Tol- 
erable, (2.6)— Indifferent,  (2.0)— Bad,  (1.0)— Complete  Failure,  (0.) 
The  average  standing  for  the  week  in  each  study  accompanies  the 
report  Monthly  reports  are  drawn  up  by  the  Academic  Board  for 
each  month  in  the  academic  year,  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  members  of  each  class  in  their  different  studies,  and  also  their 
conduct  or  demerits.  These  reports  are  based  upon  the  weekly  re- 
ports and  upon  the  results  of  the  examinations,  when  such  are  held 
within  the  month,  and  are  posted  for  public  inspection.  The  exam- 
ination weeks  are  considered  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  the 
month. 

The  examinations  are  held  by  the  Academic  Board  in  the  months 
of  February  and  June,  and  are  sufficiently  thorough  to  enable  the 
Board  to  decide  upon  the  proficiency  and  relative  merits  of  the 
members  of  the  several  classes.  After  each  June  examination  a 
**  general  merit-roll  *'  is  formed  for  each  class,  for  which  purpose  a 
maximum  number  or  value  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  principal 
branches  in  the  several  departments.  The  total  anK>nnt  of  these 
maxima  throughout  the  course  is  1,000,  and  they  are  distributed 
among  the  departjnents  and  branches,  for  the  different  classes,  as 
folk>ws: — In  the  first  year,  to  mathematics,  20 — grammar  and  rhet- 
oric, lO-^eog^raphy,  10 — ^history  and  composition,  10— drawing, 
10 — conduct,  & — total,  65 ; — In  the  second  year,  to  seamanship,  20 
— mathemaUcB,  35 — gnunmar  and  rhetoric,  15-— history  and  com- 
position, 10 — ^French,  30— drawmg,  25— eonducty  15 — total,  150;— 
In  the  third  year,  to  seamanship,  40 — gunnery,  20 — infantry  tactics, 
25 — howitxer  drill,  20 — ^mathematics,  45 — general  astronomy,  25— 
practical  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying,.  15 — mechanics,  30 
-—physics,  25— moral  science  and  international  law,  20 — ^French, 40 
—conduct,  30 — total,  335 ; — ^In  the  fourth  year,  to  seamanship,  100 
•—gunnery,  60 — naval  tactics,  30— -practical  astronomy,  navigation, 
and  surveying,  75— ^physics,  30 — steam-engine,  35— moral  science 
and  international  law,  20 — Spanish,  50— conduct,  50 — total,  450.' 
The  minima  values  are  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  corresponding  maximfc 
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The  '^  genera]  merit-roll "  includes  onljsach  as  pass  a  satis&ctoiy 
examination  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  their  class  and  have  not 
exceeding  800  demerits  recorded  against  them.  In  the  formntion 
of  the  roll,  the  indiridnai  haring  the  highest  standing  in  any  bnmcb 
for  the  year  receires  the  corresponding  maximnm  nmnber,  while  the 
one  who  has  the  lowest  standing  receives  the  corresponding  mini- 
mam.  The  intermediate  members  of  the  class  receive  nnrnbers  pro* 
eeeding  by  equal  differences  frorai  the  maximmn  to  the  minimnm,  m 
the  order  of  their  relative  merit  as  fixed  by  their  '*  class  merit-rolls.** 
The  gradation  for  conduct  is  determined  by  allowifig  the  maximum 
number  to  such  as  have  no  demerits,  and  for  others  diminishing  that 
maximum  by  xH  P^rt  for  every  demerit  recorded  against  them. 
All  the  numbers  thus  assigned  to  the  several  members  for  the  diflbr. 
ent  branches  of  study  and  for  conduct  are  then  added  together,  and 
the  members  are  arranged  in  each  class  according  to  the  aggregates 
thus  obtained.  For  the  graduating  class  a  ^graduating  merit-roll** 
is  formed  by  adding  the  aggregate  numbers  of  each  member  upcti 
the  several  ^'  general  merit-rolU"  for  the  four  years  and  arrangii^ 
the  order  of  the  members  according  to  these  new  aggregates.  The 
highest  number  reached  upon  the  **  graduatii^  merit-roll,**  by  any 
one  of  the  class  just  graduating,  was  859. 

If  any  student  at  any  examination  Mh  to  pass  a  satisfiw^ry  ex- 
amination in  any  principal  branch,  or  has  recorded  against  him  mofe 
than  200  demerits  since  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year, 
a  report  is  made  of  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  showing 
the  habits  of  study,  aptitude  for  study  and  for  sea  duties,  and  bis 
general  habits  and  conduct,  and  upon  his  decision  the  stodent  ia 
dismissed,  or  upon  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board,  allowed 
to  continue  at  the  Academy  for  forther  trial. 

The  final  graduating  examination  is  held  by  a  special  Boaid 
and  occurs,  by  a  recent  regulation,  not  less  than  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  course.  This  examination  embraces  seamanship  and 
naval  tactics,  practical  gunnery,  navigation,  and  management  of 
steam-engines,  and  the  standing  in  these  branches  is  combined  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates.  In  assigning  num- 
bers, 1,000  is  considered  the  maximum  and  33S  the  minimum  for 
such  as  are  considered  qualified  for  promotion,  and  the  Board  aa- 
signs  such  numbers  within  these  limits  as  will  fiuriy  express  the  nA- 
ative  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  class.  The  numbers  tbaa 
assigned,  when  added  to  the  numbers  already  assigned  on  the  '*  grad- 
uating merit-roll,'*  determine  the  standing  of  the  graduates  as 
rigns ;  the  highest  number  taking  precedence. 
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Text-Books,    ^udiee  of  the  past  Tear. 

The  method  of  teaching  as  at  present  pursued  is  almost  wholly 
by  means  of  text-books  and  recitations.  A  series  of  lectures  is  de- 
Hvered  in  connection  with  the  recitations  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  Without  underrating  the  oflSce  of  the  text-book,  the 
.success  of  the  French  Polytechnic  method  of  teaching  even  the 
higher  Mathematics  by  lectures,  collateral  study,  and  examination, 
and  the  experience  of  all  schools,  of  the  power  of  the  human  voice 
and  of  the  human  eye  to  win,  hold,  and  harmonize  attention^  should 
not  be  lost  to  this  institution,  many  of  whose  pupils  need  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  method  to  vitalize  their  powers  of  thinking  and  to 
bring  within  their  grasp  the  general  principle  or  doctrine  of  the  sub- 
jects taught. 

The  division  of  the  jclasses  into  small  sections  of  12-14  midship- 
men each,  of  nearly  equal  standing,  tends  to  secure  the  personal  and 
thorough  instruction  of  each  and  all.  The  attempt  was  made,  by 
furnishing  prepared  blanks  to  the  several  departments,  to  ascertain 
the  character  abd  actual  amount  of  the  studies  and  exercises  accom- 
plished by  the  several  sections  during  the  eight  months  of  study  of 
the  year  1863-4.  The  returns  made  are  not  complete,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  English  studies  of  the  lowest  class  (in  12-14  sections) 
have  consisted  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  Spelling  and  Derivation,  four 
in  Bullion's  English  Grammar,  four  during  the  first  term  in  CornelFs 
Geography,  and  during  the  second  term  in  General  History,  with 
daily  exercises  in  Composition  and  the  exercise  of  the  Voice ;  in 
Mathematics,  five  lessons  a  week  during  the  first  term  in  Greenleafs 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  and  during  the  second  term  in  Dayies' 
University  Algebra.  In  the  upper  sections,  the  Algebra  was  com- 
menced within  the  first  term  and  more  or  less  nearly  finished  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  highest  section  had  also  five  lessons  a  week 
for  three  weeks  in  Davies'  Elementary  Geometry  (5  books)  and  in- 
struction twice  a  week  in  Drawing.  The  space  in  the  several  text- 
books actually  gone  over  varied  considerably  in  the  different  sec- 
tions. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  studies  of  this  class,  with 
the  exception  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  simply  those  of  every 
oommon  school,  and  yet  the  lower  section  is  reported  as  having 
succeeded  but  " imperfectly"  in  Grammar,  and  "  very  imperfectly" 
in  Algebra.  It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  a  part  of  the  class  had  re- 
ceived eight  weeks  additional  preparatory  instruction  during  August 
and  September,  1868. 

In  the  third  class,  of  six  sections,  there  were  three  lessons  per 
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week,  daring  the  first  term,  in  American  History,  and  during  .the 
second  term  in  Rhetoric.  The  lower  section  prepared  six  English 
compositions  each  term — ^the  highest  section,  weekly  compositions 
through  the  second  term.  All  the  sections  prepared  three  lessons 
weekly  in  French  during  the  first  term  and  four  lessons  during  the 
second,  hut  with  very  unequal  progress.  In  Mathematics,  (five  les- 
sons per  week,)  Algehra  was  completed  by  the  lower  sections  and 
reviewed  by  the  higher  in  the  first  four  or  fire  weeks,  when  Elemen- 
tary Greometry  was  taken  up  by  all,  and  completed  in  t|^e  first  term 
by  the  highest  section.  In  the  second  term,  Elementary  Geometry 
for  three  weeks  by  the  lowest  section,  and  Trigonometry  for  the  rest 
of  the  term — in  the  highest  section.  Trigonometry  for  ten  weeks. 
Mensuration  two  weeks,  and  Analytical  Geometry  commenced,  for 
three  weeks.  The  first  section  had  also  three  lessons  a  week  in 
Marine  and  Topographical  Drawing,  and  during  the  first  term  one 
lesson  a  week  in  Seamanship. 

In  the  second  class,  of  five  sections,  during  the  first  term,  five  les- 
sons a  week  in  Analytical  Geometry,  replaced  in  the  highest  section 
by  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  for  five  weeks ;  four  lessons 
a  week  in  Statics,  to  which  the  first  section  added  Dynamics,  three 
weeks ;  five  lessons  a  week  in  Surveying,  three  weeks  in  each  term, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  lowest  sections  had  also  four  lessons 
a  week  in  French,  and  the  first  section  weekly  lessons  in  Seaman* 
ship  and  Infantry  Tactics,  and  two  lessons  a  week  in  Gunnery.  In 
the  second  term,  five  lessons  a  week  in  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics  and  Acoustics,  with  twelve  lectures.  Surveying,  three 
weeks,  and  Astronomy,  ten  weeks.  Two  lessons  a  week  in  Way- 
land's  Moral  Science.  The  first  section  had  also  two  lessons  a  week 
m  Gunnery. 

•The  first  class,  consisting  of  the  three  more  advanced  sections  of 
the  second  class,  and  in  its  third  year  of  study,  during  the  first  term 
were  pursuing  chiefly  second  class  studies,  having  five  lessons  a  week 
m  Physics,  including  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Acoustics, 
Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  with  sixteen  lectures;  four  lessons  a 
week  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation  (six  weeks)  and  General 
Astronomy  (eleven  weeks ;)  two  lessons  a  week  in  Seamanship,  and 
cwo  in  Gunnery,  Naval  Light  Artillery,  and  Field  Fortifications.  In 
the  second  term,  four  lessons  a  week  in  Heat  and  Chemistry,  with 
nine  lectures ;  three  in  Wayland's  Ethics  and  Kent's  Constitution  of 
U.  S.,  and  International  Law ;  three  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Navigation ;  two  in  Seamanship ;  and  one  in  Gunnery,  Ac.  Two 
lessons  a  week  were  given  through  the  year  in  Spanish,  by  means 
of  the  French. 
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lb  iddition  to  the  duly  leMom  of  eaeh.elMs  are  the  genenl  pnn^ 
tieal  exeroiees  by  dirisione,  hj  the  higher  claMes  on  thore  embracing 
dailj  exeieiaee  in  Fenciiig,  three  exercnee  weekly  in  Infiuitry  Drill, 
Howitser  Drill  <moe  a  week,  the  Great  Gun  DrUl  upon  the  Practice 
SUiips  twice  we^ly  in  ^vorable  weather,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Taiget  Practice  by  the  first  clan.  The  yonnger  daeaes  on  the 
aehooMiipa  hav«  also  their  epeciai  drills.  Special  instruction  ia 
given  them  in  boating,  and  the  numerofw  cntters  and  latmches  be> 
longing  to  ^e»shi^  afford  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
pnctioe  of  this  kind  at  suitable  times.  The  use  of  the  ^Eainbow,** 
a  adiooneiHrigged  craft  of  16-20  tons,  is  also  not  unlrequently  al- 
lowed to  pleasure  parties  made  op  from  the  cadets.  Weekly  bath* 
ing  is  enjoined  and  practiced  throughout  the  year  as  a  sanitary  reg* 
nlation,  bat  the  absence  of  the  cadets  from  port  during  tiie  summer 
months,  while  on  the  cruise,  prevents  the  attainment  of  that  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  the  art  of  swimming,  which  seem  to  the  Yisitom 
so  essentiid  a  requisite. 

The  general  results  of  the  examinations  and  exercises  as  observed 
Vy  the  Visitors,  may  be  stated  as  in  general  very  favorable.  The 
examinations  of  the  classee  were  made  by  sections  and  conducted 
by  the  individual  professors  of  the  departments,  with  great  £umeaa 
and  impartiality,  without  any  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  pupils, 
and  for  the  single  object  of  eliciting  the  extent,  accuracy,  and  vivid* 
neas  of  the  pupii^s  knowledge  of  the  topic  Written  lists  of  quea» 
tiona  were  famished  to  the  cadets  on  entering  the  examination 
rooms,  which  were  usually  answered  in  writing  i^>on  the  black- 
board, with  opportunity  for  oral  explanation.  Hie  difference  in  the 
profieiency  shown  by  the  higher  and  lower  sections,  in  all  except  the 
first  class,  was  very  strongly  marked.  In  the  written  answers,  the 
writing  was  finr  and  legible,  and  the  (filing  and  composition  veifr 
ceeditabJe — veveaUi^  in  these  respects  an  inunense  improvemeat 
open  the  entcaiioe  examination  papers  of  the  same  cadets.  Tlie 
Visitors  would  anggest  that  in  future  ezamhiatiotts  there  should  be 
more  of  paper,  even  if  there  should  be  less  of  blackboard  work,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  qneslaons  should  be  handed  in  on  slips  by  the 
Viaitow  and  answered  in  writing  with  ink,  in  presence  of  the  Board, 
by  every  member  of  the  section  present. 

Hie  praetieal  professional  exercises  of  the  cadets  upon  the  parade 
ground  and  on  board  ship,  embracing  all  the  diffisront  branches  of 
shore  and  ship  duty,  (including  a  harbor  cruise  on  board  the 
PrMtice  Bieamer,)  and  deaigned  to  exemplify  the  proficiency  of  tiie 
chases  in  aeamanship,  gunnery,  and  naval  and  iii£uitry  taotios,  were 
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fKtaimti  lA  the  noii  iatiflfactory  nsiui6r,  jvstifying  the  profe*- 
uonal  pride  manifestly  felt  'hj  those  taking  part  in  them.  Mora* 
^nur,  thaae  exeroieeay  iiutead  of  being  executed  ander  the  direction^ 
as  heretofore,  of  At  reapecti?e  Academic  officers  in  command,  were 
conducted  under  the  obaige  vhoUy  of  officers  appointed  from  the 
aidshipmea  themselves. 

Physical  Training. 

The  nnavoidable  exposores  and  risks  of  the  naral  seryice  require 
Qot  only  a  sound  mind — a  mind  well  informed,  quick,  and  accomte 
in  its  operations,  but  a  sound  body — ^a  body  supple,  athletic,  and 
tou^  to  rosist  the  rapid  alternations  and  continuous  exposures  of 
▼et  and  cold  weather.  Although  careful  and  oontinuous  training 
ean  do  much  to  deFelope  and  strengthen  the  qualities  referred  to, 
the  records  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  present 
i^pearance  of  many  of  the  cadets,  show  that  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  paid  to  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution,  in  the 
original  appointment,  or  the  entrance  medical  examination.  The 
regular  militaxy  drill  and  evolutions,  the  small  arm  and  other  exer- 
eise^  in  wluoh  the  whole  corps  participates,  the  professional  prac- 
tice in  gunnery  and  seamanship,  all  help  to  supply  these  deficien- 
cies. There  is  still  room  for  more  careful  scrutiny  for  inherited 
tendencies  and  hidden  defects,  in  the  entrance  medical  examination, 
as  well  a^in  the  regular  course  of  naval  education,  for  a  well  ar- 
ranged system  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic  games,  to  give 
suppleness  to  the  joints,  steadiness  to  the  nerves,  hardness  to  the 
bones,  and  elasticity  to  the  sinews.  Such  games  and  ^>orts  as  the 
young  universally  accept  with  eagerness  and  pursue  with  unflagging 
interest,  should  be  systematically  introduced.  Ample  time,  room, 
and  encouragement  by  rank,  prizes,  and  publicity,  should  be  given 
to  make  a  fondness  and  indulgence  in  such  games  as  cricket,  footr 
ball,  leaping,  boating,  di^c,  the  habit  of  every  member  of  the  lower 
dasses  at  least.  An  hour  a  day  devoted  to  these  healthful  sports, 
even  if  taken  fix>m'the  study  and  class-room,— even  more,  if  taken 
from  the  idle  lounging,  or  the  listless  walk,  or  vulgar  scufEUng,  will 
give  at  once  health  and  strength,  increased  capacity  for  study,  and 
valuable  social  qualities  and  manly  virtues — all  results  of  emphati* 
oaDy  the  IngheSt  professional  value. 

As  part  of  the  physical  training  of  naval  cadets,  the  expansion  of 
the  diest  and  the  culture  of  the  vocal  organs  should  receive  more 
special  attenUon  l^ian  the  word  of  command  on  parade,  and  the 
qneetions  and  answers  in  the  examination  would  indicate  they  had 
leedved.    A  dear,  fnll,  decisive  voice  is  an  element  of  influence  on 
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the  deck  at  all  times,  and  of  power  in  the  boar  of  danger,  as  well  at 
on  the  field  or  in  the  senate  «chamber. 

The  first  beginning  of  habits,  secret  or  open,  which  waste  tho 
yigor  of  the  mind  and  body,  should  be  watched  with  professional 
skill  as  well  as  parental  interest,  and  those  cadets  in  whom  such  in- 
dulgencies  have  grown  into  habits,  should  be  cnt  off  from  the  insti- 
tation  and  service  without  hesitation  and  without  reprieve. 

Domestic  cmd  Sanitary  Arrangemmis. 

The  institution  is  peculiarly  fbrtunate  in  having  had  for  yean  a 
Coounissary  who  understands  his  business  and  gives  universal  satis- 
fiiction  to  all  concerned.  The  neatness  of  the  kitchen,  the  supply, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  the  food,  the  geniality,  good  order,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  mess-hours,  and  the  fact  that  no  complaint  reached 
the  Visitors  from  any  one  of  the  450  boys,  blessed  with  good  health 
and  plenty  of  physical  exercise,  makes  the  record  of  this  department 
an  exception  to  similar  departments  in  other  large  collegiate  institu- 
tions.    This  comes  from  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  hospital  arrangements  on  shipboard  and  on  shore,  although 
not  as  large  and  quiet  as  would  be  desirable  or  as  would  be  provided 
specially  in  permanent  quarters,  are  sufficient  for  the  demands  on 
their  accommodations.  The  location  of  the  institution  and  the  ju- 
dicious arrangement  and  management  of  the  Academy  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, exercise,  and  diet,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  surgeon  and  two 
assistants  on  the  Academic  staff,  and  numerous  attendants  for  hospi- 
tal service,  would  seem  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  accidents  and  dis- 
ease, the  niiean  daily  percentage  of  sick  on  ship  and  shore  from  Oct. 
1st  to  May  dlst  being  returned  at  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent, 
out  of  an  average  attendance  of  447  midshipmen.  In  calling  for  the 
annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  the  medical  condition  of  the 
institution,  the  Visitors  were  informed  that  a  duplicate  copy  or  ab- 
stract was  not  retained.  Such  copy  or  abstract  would  be  highly 
convenient,  and  would  seem  to  be  even  necessary,  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  have  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition 
and  requirements  of  the  school. 

Rdigious  Observances  and  JhatrucHon, 
The  regulations  require  that  the  students  shall  be  assembled  in 
the  chapel  for  prayers  daily,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  breakfiist 
hour,  and  that  divine  service  shall  be  held  on  Sunday,  which  officers 
and  students  are  expected  to  attend,  unless  excused  on  the  ground 
of  conscientious  scruples,  declared  in  writing  by  the  former,  and  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  latter.     Tncse  daily  and  Sunday  ex- 
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ercises  are  condacted  by  the  regular  Chaplain  of  the  institution.  He 
is  at  the  present  time  assisted  in  these  and  other  such  voluntary  re- 
ligious labors  by  three  other  chaplains  of  the  Navy,  who  are  now  in 
residence  as  assistant  professors.  There  are  four  Bible  classes  com- 
posed of  cadets,  and  over  one -eighth  of  the  members  are  eommunl- 
canta  in  the  di^rent  denominations  of  Newport  The  student  who 
brings,  in  his  moral  culture  from  home,  religious  convictions  and 
habits,  can  easily  preserve  and  strengthen  them  here,  and  no  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  institution  can  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
parental  example  and  teaching  in  this  respect  The  absence  of  the 
religious  element  in  the  character  and  training  of  youth  is  a  funda* 
mental  defect,  and  no  institution  of  learning,  speoial  or  general,  can 
safely,  for  any  length  of  time,  dispense  with  appropriate  and  adequate 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  a  practical  recognition  of  relig- 
ious obligations,  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  individuals  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions. Such  individual  convictions  and  denominational  rights  can 
be  best  respected,  not  by  ignoring  the  subjects  themselves,  but  by 
selecting  the  chaplain  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  represent  different 
religious  denominations,  and  in  all  cases,  in  reference  to  )iis  ability 
to  be  useful  as  chaplain  in  this  institution. 

The  reading  of  the  Sabbath,  and  one  of  the  exercises  of  Monday 
morning  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  with  the  religious 
observances  and  uses  of  Sunday,  and  the  whole  be  made  to  unfold 
and  enforce  the  great,  definite,  and  unchanging  obligations  of  every 
human  being  to  his  fellow-men,  to  his  country,  and  to  God. 

As  part  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  Academy, 
more  at  least  should  be  attempted  to  prevent,  and  if  these  unfortu- 
nately exist,  to  eradicate  certain  vulgar  and  vicious  habits,  whose 
beginnings  are  small,  but  which  ultimately  take  complete  possession 
of  the  individual.  Although  the  Visitors  can  not,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  speak  of  its  existence,  they  have  had  too  many  assur- 
ances  from  those  who  did  know,  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  vulgar  and  immoral  practice  of  profanity,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  those  addicted  to  it  are  among  the  youngest  members  of 
their  classes,  who  came  here  entirely  pure  in  this  respect.  The 
medical  and  police  experience  of  the  institution  detects  the  occa- 
sional existence  of  oiher  tastes  and  habits  more  directly  affecting 
ike  health  and  morality  of  their  victims,  and  which  should  and 
doubtless  do  receive  the  considerate  and  vigilant  attention  of  tho 
nnthorities,  especially  of  the  Chaplain,  Surgeon  and  Superintendent, 
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DiacipUM, 

The  Superintondent  is  charged  with  and  held  responsible  for  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Academy,  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  every  officer,  professor,  and  instructor,  having  knorwledge  of  any 
violation  of  law  or  regulation,  or  of  any  crime,  irregularity,  neglect, 
or  other  improper  conduct,  of  which  any  student  or  any  other  one 
has  been  guilty,  to  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  Superintend- 
ent Offenses  arc  defined  with  great  minuteness  and  precision,  and 
the  circle  of  punishments  embraces  demerits  on  the  roll  of  conducty 
private  and  public  reprimand,  confinement  to  Academy  grounds,  to 
room,  or  to  guard-room,'  and  withdrawal  on  necessity,  or  dismis- 
sion. In  the  administration  of  discipline,  the  Superintendent  is 
clothed  with  much  power,  which  is  exercised  by  the  present  incum- 
bent with  great  discretion  and  the  happiest  results.  The  private 
memorandum  and  letter  book  of  this  officer,  respecting  every  case 
of  discipline  during  the  year,  was  placed  before  the  Visitors,  and 
they  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  preventive  admonition  and 
parental  regard  with  which  he  has  exercised  his  authority. 

Demerits,  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  conduct-rolls,  are 
assigned  for  all  offenses.  Such  delinquencies  as  are  not  deemed  de- 
serving of  severer  punishment  are  grouped  into  four  classes,  which 
count  ten,  eight,  six,  four,  and  two  demerits  respectively,  besides  a 
miscellaneous  class  counting  from  one  to  ten  demerits  according  to 
circumstances.  The  total  demerits  of  each  cadet  is  expressed  by 
tiie  sum  of  all  demerits  standing  sgainst  him  on  record  for  the  year, 
increased  for  the  third  class  by  one-sixth,  for  the  second  class  by 
one  tliird,  and  for  the  first  class  by  one-half. 

No  punishment  of  any  kind  can  be  inflicted  by  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  Superintendent.  Report  is  read  at  evening  parade 
of  all  demerits  and  other  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  opportunity  is  always  given  for  excuse  or  explana- 
tion. Full  record  is  made  of  every  case  of  discipline,  and  a  monthly 
conduct-roll  is  publicly  posted  showing  the  number  of  demerits 
against  each  cadet  It  is  evident  that  this  conduct-roll  does  not 
fiurly  represent  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  cadets,  as  a  large 
number  of  demerits  may  be  gained  by  numerous  minor  offensesi 
which  involve  neither  immorality  nor  lawlessness,  while  a  cadet  who 
has  been  guilty  of  most  flagrant  acts  of  vice  and  disobedience  may 
still  be  charged  with  but  few  demerits.  Yet  the  conduct-roll  has 
but  a  subordinate  influence  in  determining  the  general  merit-rollS| 
Imd  in  the  question  of  dismissal  the  fuller  record  of  punishmentS|  m 
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well  as  the  demerit-roll,  has  its  weight  in  detenmning  the  action  of 
«he  authorities. 


Affairs, 

All  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
drawn  for  hy  the  Paymaster  and  hy  him  deposited  with  the  Sab- 
Treasurer  in  Boston.  The  Paymaster  draws  upon  him,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  his  disbursements. 

The  prmcipal  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80th,  1864,  are  as  follows: — 

Pay  of  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Officers,  Midship- 
men, Seamen,  and  others,  •  •  $241,771.71 

Pay  of  Professors  and  Asssistants,  •  •  36,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  Academy,  School  and  Practice  Ships, 
Suigeon's  necessaries,  contingent  expenses,  and  re- 
purs  of  all  kinds,  .  .  •  72,763.84 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  from  Ist  July,  1868,  to  May  31st, 
1864,  is  reported  at  $383,419.41. 

From  the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  which  is  $500  per  annum,  $100 
are  reserved  yearly  to  be  paid  upon  graduation,  though  this  sum  is 
sometimes  diminished  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  There  is  also 
deducted  from  their  pay,  the  amount  of  board — at  present  $16.60 
per  month — and  $3.00  per  month  for  washing.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  paid  monthly  by  the  Paymaster  to  the  Commissary. 
Articles  of  clothing  for  the  midshipmen  are  provided  under  contract 
by  the  Storekeeper  with  the  approval  of  the  Commandant.  All  other 
articles  for  their  use  are  purchased  by  the  Storekeeper,  fr*om  frmds 
provided  by  the  Paymaster,  at  prices  sanctioned  by  the  Command- 
ant 

The  midshipmen  receive  such  articles  as  they  desire  upon  requi- 
sition Improved  by  the  Commandant,  and  no  other  articles  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  to  them  than  those  which  the  Storekeeper  is  au- 
thorised to  have.  Each  midshipman  has  a  pass-book  in  which  his 
purchases  are  entered,  and  regular  report  is  made  by  the  Store- 
keeper to  the  Paymaster,  who  charges  against  each  the  aggr^rate 
amount  of  his  purchases.  On  the  dOth  April,  1864,  the  amount  of 
balances  still  due  to  the  midshipmen  was  $44,670.03,  the  aggregate 
of  indebtedness  by  them  being  only  $111.00.  The  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  vary  from  $180  to 
$400. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissary  are  examined  quarterly  by  a 
eoinmittee  of  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  to 
whom  they  make  report    The  Visitors  deemed  it  their  dot;  to  gp 
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behind  the  reports  of  thia  committee,  and  deputed  one  oC  fheii 
number  to  examine  personally  the  original  accounts  of  the  CommiB- 
sary  and  Storekeeper.  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  it  is  but  justice  to  state 
that  they  found  the  accounts  correct  in  all  their  details,  and  the 
prices  of  all  articles  as  low  as  they  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Visitors  consider  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Academy  as  conducted  with  commendable  skill  and 
fidelity. 

While  the  Visitors  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  financial  afi^airs  of  the  Academy,  as  well  •  as  the  depart- 
ments of  subsistence,  discipline,  and  instruction,  are  and  have  been 
administered,  they  can  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  the 
very  small  number  of  officers  of  the  lowest  rank  which  the  institu- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  naval  service.  With  an  aggregate  an- 
nual expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  aggregate 
number  of  graduates,  since  the  opening  of  the  four  years'  course,  in 
1851,  including  the  three  classes  of  1858,  '59  and  '60,  which  .were 
ordered  into  active  service  in  1 862  and  '63,  before  completing  their 
studies,  is  but  269,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  22  each  year,  at  an 
expense  to  the  country  of  over  $12,000  for  each  graduate.  If  the 
98  who  entered  the  service  with  only  two  or  three  years'  residence 
had  completed  their  course,  the  aggregate  expense  for  each  graduate 
would  have  exceeded  $16,000.  This,  as  it  appears  to  the  Visitors, 
small  result,  is  due  mainly  to  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  candi- 
dates, and  the  very  low  standard  of  general  scholarship  required  fer 
entering  the  Academy.  The  experience  of  this  institution  is  the 
same  as  that  of  others  of  the  same  character ;  any  mode  of  selection 
which  does  not  test  in  advance  the  natural  aptitude  and  preparation 
for  the  special  studies  of  the  course,  and  exclude  rigorously  all  who 
are  found  deficient,  will  burden  the  institution  with  a  number  of  stu- 
dents which  will  have  to  be  thrown  off  after  months  and  sometimes 
years  of  struggling  to  incorporate'them  into  the  regular  classes  and  to 
the  manifest  injury,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  scholarship  and  char^ 
acter  of  the  institution.  While  a  nomination  by  patronage,  and  a 
pass  examination  have  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  the  average  abil- 
ity of  the  selected  candidates  to  the  minimum  required,  a  competi- 
tive examination  raises  the  general  average  to  the  maximum  ability 
of  all  who  apply. 

Cfraduaiing  Ohm  pf  1864L 
T%e  present  graduating  class  (consisting  after  the  final  ezaminataott 
of  81)  At  the  close  of  its  third  year  has  completed  the  whole  conrpe 
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fffetefibedf  excepting  th«i  Uie  Calcolos  has  been  omitted  and  that 
Sttrreying  has  been  limited  to  instraotion  in  Harbor  and  Coast 
Surveying,  from  Bowditch.  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine  have  re- 
ceived fuller  attention  from  this  than  any  preceding  class,  embracing 
m  weeks  of  theory  and  practice  on  board  of  the  steamer  Marblehead 
•—Altogether  too  little  attention  for  a  department  so  important. 
Two  summer  cruises  have  been  made  by  this  class — both  coaat 
<H*uises^— the  first  on  board  the  John  Adams,  from  June  6th  to  Sept. 
dOtb,  1862;  the  second  from  16th  June  to  25th  Sept.,  1864,  in 
which  the  following  vessels  were  united,  vis.:  Flagship  Macedonian, 
rioop  of  war  Marion,  screw  steamer  Marblehead,  and  the  yacht 
America.  Upon  these  cruises  the  midshipmen  were  practiced  im 
all  the  regular  duties  attaching  to  the  posts  of  lieutenant  and  mas- 
ter, taking  by  turns  upon  themselves  the  working  of  the  ship,  in 
the  different  vessels ;  making  and  calculating  observations  for  deter- 
mining the  ship's  position,  going  through  all  possible  manoeuvres  and 
performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  management  of  ships  in  ac- 
tion, in  heavy  weather,  or  in  the  many  emergencies  which  arise 
requiring  superior  skill  in  seamanship.  They  were  engaged  in 
instructing  the  cjrews  in  gunnery,  in  infantry  and  sword-drill,  and  in 
drill  of  the  battery.  They  were  also  detailed  for  actual  boat  service, 
and  for  the  transferring  of  howitzers  and  marines  from  ship  to  shore. 
During  the  last  cruise  Meyer's  code  of  signals  was  used  by  the 
graduating  class  as  signal  officers,  in  communicating  from  vessel  to 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Naval  Code 
of  signals,  and  in  Navigation  throughout  the  cruise  to  all  cadets  on 
board.  In  addition  to  these  cruises  the  yacht  America,  in  charge 
of  cadets  of  this  class,  as  commanding  officers,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  despatch-boat  duty,  and  also  special  '*  coast 
picket  duty  "  in  search  for  the  Tallahassee. 

The  experience  of  this  class — ^made  up  of  three  advanced  sections 
of  what  is  now  the  second  class  (the  graduating  class  of  1865,) 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  under  a  system  of  appointment  that 
should  admit  from  the  start  only  those  who  had  maturity  of  mind 
and  requisite  scholarship,  the  professional  studies  of  the  Academy 
might  be  completed  in  three  years.  This  is  one  year  longer  than 
die  course  of  the  French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  the  entrance  ex- 
amination of  which  would  exclude  most  of  the  graduates  of  our 
Academy. 

m.     BBOOMMSNDATIQNS. 

The  Visitors  close  their  report  with  the  following  suggestions,  as 
the  reeulta  of  their  examinations  and  conferences,  in  reference  to  the 
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farther  development  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  Ae  eztenai^ii  of 
nautical  education  generallj,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

L  Until  the  pupils  of  the  Naval  Academy  have  gone  through  th« 
theoretical  and  practical  course  of  instruction  provided  in  this  in- 
stitution expressly  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  Midshipmen,  the  Vis- 
itors recommend  that  they  be  designated  as  HavcU  CadeU — simply 
eandidaies  for  the  lowest  official  rank  in  the  Navy — and  that  no  car 
det  be  rated  as  midshipman,  no  matter  how  well  up  he  may  be  in 
his  studies,  until  he  has  had  at  least  eighteen  months  of  professional 
practice  afloat,  towards  which  time  the  actual  time  at  sea  of  each 
experimental  cruise  shall  be  credited. 

IL  As  the  most  direct  blow  to  the  hindrances  which  practically 
exclude  a  hirge  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  no  matter  how 
strong  may  be  their  predilection  or  great  their  acquired  fitness  for 
the  naval  service,  from  even  a  chance  of  being  admitted  to  this  na- 
tional school ; — as  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  disappoint- 
ments now  experienced  by  individuals  and  families  in  the  failure  of 
many  appointees  to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  to  meet  even 
the  low  requirements  of  the  first  yearns  course ; — as  the  only  effect- 
ual way  of  ridding  the  institution  of  the  low  average  ability  and  at- 
tainments which  characterize  the  lower  sections  of  every  class,  and 
of  bringing  up  the  talent  and  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the  whole 
corps  to  the  average  of  the  first  two  sections ; — as  a  sure  guaranty 
against  the  early  resignation  of  officers  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  a  life  service  in  the  Navy,  and  of  a  progressive  and  honor- 
able career  as  long  as  life  and  health  last ; — as  a  powerful  attraction 
to  draw  to  this  department  of  the  public  service  a  fisiir  share  of  the 
best  talent  and  loftiest  ambition  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  as 
a  stimulus  to  their  best  efforts  for  self  and  school  improvement  for 
this  purpose — ^the  Visitors  recommend  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  custom  of  selecting  candidates  for  admission  by  individual 
patronage,  in  consideration  of  neighborhood,  relationship,  or  party 
connection,  or  the  better  motives  of  the  poverty  or  the  public  ser- 
vice of  parents,  and  that  all  appointments  be  hereafter  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  personal  merit  of  the  applicant,  ascertained  by  a 
public  competitive  examination,  conducted  before  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal, constituted  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Admission,  sought 
and  obtained  in  this  way,  will  be  honorable  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates, a  source  of  pride  to  the  neighborhood  and  State  from  which 
they  come,  a  reward  to  the  teachers  who  have  prepared  them,  and 
a  stimulus  to  the  industry  and  good  conduct  of  their  comrades  lit 
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home.-  The  classes  of  the  Academy,  replenished  every  year  hy  new 
recmits,  all  of  whom  have  songht  the  service  from  personal  choice 
and  won  their  place  by  personal  merit  founded  on  natural  aptitude 
and  vigor  of  mind  and  acquired  knowledge,  and  who  regard  the 
diligent  improvement  of  these  opportunities  of  professional  study 
and  practice  as  the  true  road  to  honorable  promotion  hereafter,  to 
be  gained  by  &rtiier  industry  and  devotion — will  at  once  have  an 
average  ability  and  scholarship  equal  to  that  now  attained  by  only 
five  or  six  out  of  every  one  hundred,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  discipline,  the  ''  dead  weights,"  the  reexaminations,  and  the 
fidlures  from  inability,  distaste,  or  want  of  preparatory  knowledge, 
will  forever  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  Academy. 

These  suggestions  have  not  the  merit  of  originality  nor  the  ob- 
jections of  novelty.  The  principle  recommended  has  stood  the 
test  of  seventy  years*  trial  in  France  in  naval  and  similar  public 
schools,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  military  schools  of  Europe.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  niged  by  thoughtful  friends  of  this  institution  and  of  our 
other  national  school  at  West  Point,  as  the  ijiost  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of  The  Academic  Board  of  this  Academy, 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  a  committee  in  1858  for  its  opinion  on 
this  point,  replied: — ^''The  Acadejpic  Board  has  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  appointing  midshipmen  without 
care  in  their  selection,  was  undermining  the  very  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  records  of  the  Academy  show  that  scarcely  more 
tiian  one-fourth  of  those  admitted  graduate.  The  fiiult  lies  with 
the  appointing  power,  which  has  not  kept  the  institution  supplied 
with  the  proper  material,  and  the  Board  has  been  powerless  in  ap- 
plying a  remedy.  It  has  done  all  in  its  power  by  recommending  a 
higher  standard  of  proficiency."  The  Visitors  for  1802,  in  the  Re- 
port of  their  examinations,  remark : — *'Afler  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  Board  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
selection  of  candidates  has  not  been  made  with  sufficient  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  but  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress making  the  nominations.  The  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  for  in 
many  cases,  after  they  have  been  appointed  without  regard  to  tal- 
ents or  fitness,  and  have  obtained  admission  to  the  institution,  and 
subsequently  have  been  found  incapable  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  the  influence  of  the  same  member  of 
Congress  originally  nominating  them  is  successfully  used  to  con- 
tinue them  at  the  institution,  in  obtaining  authority  for  them  to  re- 
commence their  studies  by  joining  a  lower  class;  thus  retaining 
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thoee  wanting  in  talents  and  fitnem,  to  the  exdnsion  of  othen  of 
tnitable  qualifications  that  might  be  presented.  An  institution  like 
this,  in  which  the  students  are  educated  and  supported  by  the  gov^ 
emment,  ought  to  have  them  selected  from  the  highest  and  uMMt 
promising  youths  of  the  country."* 

The  same  general  principle,  selection  by  merit,  ascertained  by  the 
same  general  method,  competitive  examination,  conducted  on  aneh 
conditions  as  Congress  shall  authorize  or  prescribe,  has  been  reoo^ir 
mended  for  appointments  to  the  kindred  national  institution— the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point — with  the  view  of  removing  the 
same  hindrances  and  remedying  the  same  defects  in  the  practieal 
working  of  that  school  That  eminent  military  teacher  and  admi»> 
istrator,  General  Thayer,  under  whom  the  Academy^  notwithstand- 
ing many  hindrances  and  defects,  attained  its  highest  development^ 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this  principle  at  the  outset  of  his  adr 
ministration,  after  having  seen  its  successful  operation  in  the  mill* 
tary  schools  of  France ;  and  he  has  recently,  after  the  lapse  of  neariy 
fifty  years,  all  of  them  spent  in  actual  experienoe  or  observation  of 
the  practical  results  of  a  different  principle,  renewed  the  reeom» 
mendation  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  has, 
within  the  present  year,  declared  his  belief  that  the  adoption  at  the 
start,  and  the  continuous  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  admission  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit  and 
aptitude  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  appointments 
to  the  Military  Academy,  would  have  more  than  doubled  its  useful* 
ness,  would  have  avoided  most  of  the  difficulties  of  administration 
which  it  has  encountered,  would  have  prevented  the  popular  preju* 
dices  which  demagogues  and  disappointed  parents  and  Oongres»> 
men  have  fostered,  and  would  have  gained  for  it  a  larger  measure  of 
the  popular  favor. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  for  1863,  in  their  Report 

II-  ■  .1.11  I  I       ■  I         I        I  p    ti 

*  Ad  early  friend  of  this  institution,  oo  learoinf  the  fact  itated  in  the  same  ReiMMt  of  1863,  from 
which  the  above  extract  it  taken,  "  that  in  the  ooane  of  six  yemn  one  hondred  and  twentj-foor 
ttodenta  were  tomed  ba^  to  parmie  a  seoood  time  portiooe  6t  the  aeadaoiie  eooree,**  and  of  tirit 
numher  only  lix  paned  the  final  exaroinatioa,  (thereby  co«tinf  the  country  over  ^300,000  in  paj, 
■alariea,  and  equipment,  for  absolutely  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  naval  servieo  of 
an  equal  number  of  competent  young  officers,)  writes  to  a  member  of  this  Board  as  fbllowt :— **  I 
have  bad  the  eurioeity  to  question  fifty  middies,  as  I  happened  to  nwet  with  them,  without  salti 
tioo,  and  representing  different  classes  in  the  institution  and  difibrent  States,  as  to  the  cireumstaneei 
of  their  appointroeot— and  of  these  fifty,  forty  were  the  near  relations  or  sons  of  political  ftiendt  of 
the  parties  making  the  nomioations,  and  five  were  the  sons  of  penoos  in  official  stations  at  Wadi- 
iagton,  althoogh  appointed  '  at  large,'  leaving  but  five  for  selection  ftom  other  sources.  In  several 
eases  the  answers  were  significant—'  My  father  had  to  bleed  fireely  for  my  appointment.*  *  My 
biother  worked  hard  Ibr  his  deotlon.'  *I  had  the  promiM  of  a  eadetehip  at  West  Point,  b«t  M 
there  was  no  vacancy  that  year,  I  got  an  appointment  here.*    '  I  am  an  exchange.    Senator  ■ 

got  an  appointment  for  Mr.  C.*s  nephew,  and  Mr.  C.  nominated  S«iator  —  fUend's  loo  fbr  tbt 
*  "— {'Bd.  tfJimtr,  JmnuU  4/  JM«M<tas.] 
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to  the  Soeretsry  of  War,  go  into  an  extended  discnssion  of  the  ad 
▼antages  and  objections  to  this  principle  and  mode  of  making  ap- 
pointments.   To  this  document  reference  is  made  as  embodying  the 
eonvicticns  of  this  Board  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the  same 
principk  in  admissions  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

III.  In  connection  with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointmenti 
the  Visitors  would  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
a  revision  of  the  conditions  as  to  the  age,  bodily  vigor,  and  general 
knowledge  of  candidates.  The  old  sytem  of  training  naval  officers, 
by  placing  boys  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  on  ship- 
board in  the  daily  and  constant  practice  of  the  routine  of  the  ship, 
when  accompanied  with  the  parental  oversight  of  the  captain  as  to 
conduct,  and  with  regular  and  progressive  instruction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  his  profession,  on  ship  and  shore,  by  the  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  navigation — has  produced  many  capable  commanders, 
out  of  the  larger  number  who  have  been  ruined  for  the  want  of 
proper  supervision  and  instruction,  or  grown  up  into  men  of  mere 
routine.  Some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  records  of  our  own  and 
of  tiie  English  naval  service  had  no  other  education  or  training  than 
this.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  success  was  as  much 
due  to  opportunity  and  original  genius,  as  to  their  early  and  con- 
tinuous ship  experience.  That  system  of  training  officers  is,  how- 
ever, everywhere  abandoned,  and  the  present  aim  of  every  naval 
power  in  the  world  is  to  seek  out  young  men  having  a  fondness  for 
sea-life,  with  a  generous  ambition  for  naval  distinction,  with  an  apt- 
itude for  the  sciences  which  qualify  and  adorn  the  naval  officer,  with 
vigor  of  body  to  bear  the  inevitable  exposures  of  the  service,  and' 
with  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  then  subject  them 
to  a  special  course  of  professional  study  and  practice  in  a  naval  schooL 
For  every  stage  of  promotion,  additional  knowledge  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional experience,  tested  by  successive  rigid  examinations,  are 
required.  The  experience  of  this  class  of  schools  indicates  that 
those  original  qualities  and  acquired  qualifications  deemed  indispens- 
able in  candidates  for  the  proper  mastery  of  a  thorough  course  of  na- 
val instruction,  can  not  often  be  found  in  young  men  tmder  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

IV.  With  an  advance  in  the  average  age,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
preparatory  attainments  of  the  cadets  on  admission,  the  Visitors 
believe  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  subjects  and  course  of 
instruction  can  be  advantageously  made,  which  in  connection  with 
the  new  schools  of  naval  construction,  and  of  marine  engineering, 
would  greatly  extend  the  range,  depth,  and  practical  value  of  the 
edooiiion  of  the  naval  oflScer,  without  prolonging  the  time  now 
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devoted  to  its  acqniBition.  If  the  Academy  can  be  relieved  of 
the  large  amount  of  merely  elementary  general  education  which  ev- 
ery graduate  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
received,  and  which  in  a  few  years  every  aspirant  to  the  privileges 
of  this  school  would  contrive  to  get,  if  the  law  made  its  acquisition 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  a  competitive  examination — then  the 
whole  general  scientific  course  could  be  mastered  in  two  yearsi 
with  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval  tactics,  as  well  as  of 
practical  seamanship  in  the  two  summer  cruises.  At  this  point 
the  Visitors  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  the 
establishment  of  the  following  departments,  or  schools,  in  each  of 
which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  far  more  comprehensive 
and  thorough  than  is  now  practicable  where  the  branches  constitute 
parts  of  a  single  course : — 

I*irst, — Of  Navigation  and  Seamanship. 

Second, — Of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Practical  Gunnery. 

Third, — Of  Hydrography,  Marine  Surveying,  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, Construction  of  Charts,  <fec. 

Fourth, — Of  Drawing,  Naval  Designs,  Construction  of  Ships, 
Naval  Machinery,  Docks,  &c. 

Fifth, — Of  Steam  and  Marine  Engineering; 

Sixth, — Of  Naval  History  and  Strategy,  International  Law— 
especially  of  belligerents  and  neutrals — and  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
Consular  Duties,  <fec 

Seventh, — Of  Modem  Languages. 

Into  each  of  these  schools  let  the  cadets  be  drafted,  the  choice 
to  be  determined  by  their  own  predilection  or  comparative  fitness, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  after  completing  such  number 
of  these  courses,  not  less  than  four,  as  may  be  prescribed,  let  them 
have  the  privilege  of  an  examination. 

Each  of  these  departments  or  schools  might  be  opened  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  candidates,  on  competitive  examination,  from  each 
State — no  matter  where  they  may  have  received  their  education — and 
permission  might  be  given  to  officers  of  any  rank  to  review  and  ex- 
tend their  knowledge  of  either  of  these  departments  with  the  more 
advanced  text-books  and  means  of  instruction.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  service  will  secure  the  highest  development  of  any  special 
aptitude,  preparation,  or  experience — and  will  more  frequently  get 
*Hhe  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

The  importance  of  these  great  departments  of  the  naval  service,  and 
of  special  preparation  for  them,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Academic 
Board,  but  any  attempt  to  give  this  preparation  to  all  the  members 
of  the  present  classes,  with  such  nneqoal  and  deficient  preparatory 
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loiowledge  and  with  sacb  diverse  aptitudes  for  particular  brancheti 
would  be  futile.  The  attempt  to  teach  as  much  as  is  now  done, 
under  the  circumstances^  only  produces  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
results  with  a  large  portion  of  the  class.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  tlungs  seems  to  the  Visitors  to  be  in : — 

1 .  More  thorough  preparation,  higher  average  ability,  and  great- 
er maturity  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  cadets. 

2.  A  thofodgh  scientific  course  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  all  the 
cadets,  to  occupy  two  years. 

3.  The  requiring  of  linguistic  training  (in  one  or  more  modem 
languages,)  only  of  those  who  show  some  aptitude  or  previous  prep* 
aration  for  the  same. 

4.  An  option  of  two  or  three  of  the  above  courses,  and  a  tho- 
rough proficiency  in  those  selected  before  being  permitted  to  pass  as 
midshipman. 

5.  And  finally  continuation  of  study  as  well  as  of  practice  after 
graduation  in  the  directions  for  which  Uiere  is  a  demonstrated  fit* 
ness  and  ability. 

y.  The  Visitors  deem  it  desirable  to  concentrate  in  and  around 
the  Naval  Academy  the  lai^st  amount  and  the  highest  quality  of 
teaching  ability,  naval  experience,  and  the  apparatus  and  opportuni. 
ties  of  practice  of  every  kind  connected  with  the  naval  service. 
But  they  would  also  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  encouragement  of  Naval  Institutes,  or  temporary  courses 
of  instruction,  at  suitable  seasons  of  the  year,  in  some  of  the  great 
departments  of  naval  education  specified  in  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion— for  the  benefit  of  officers  on  furlough,  or  connected  with  the 
National  Dockyards  and  Depositories,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  collegiate  institutions,  on  the  request  of  a  certain 
number  of  such  officers.  Private  naval  architects  and  shipmasters 
might  also  be  invited  to  attend  these  Institutes.  Something  of 
this  kind  should  be  provided,  especially  if  continued  study  and 
examination  is  required  by  law  and  regulation  at  every  stage  of 
promotion  in  the  naval  service. 

VI.  The  absence  of  elementary  naval  schools  and  of  any  regular 
instruction  in  navigation,  the  want  of  nationality  and  the  low  con- 
dition of  the  seaman-class  generally,  prevents  any  considerable 
demonstration  or  recognition  of  that  nautical  taste  and  aptitude  for 
sea-life  in  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  ought  to  belthe 
basis  of  all  special  nautical  training.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  to  develope  and  cultivate,  where  it  exists,  a  desire  for  a 
maritime  career,  to  provide  at  once. 41  supply  of  intelligent,  hardy, 
<md  well-trained  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  for  the  national  aa 
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well  as  for  the  eommercial  marine,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the 
emergencies  of  a  sudden  or  a  great  war,  the  Visitors  recommend  the 
inauguration,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Naval  Department,  of  a  sys- 
tem of  navigation  schools  and  naval  instruction,  in  addition  to  and  in 
connection  with  our  present  system  of  naval  apprenticeship,  commeo- 
Burate  with  the  demands  of  the  service,  the  country,  and  the  age. 
As  the  basis  of  this  system,  they  recommend  the  immediate  offer 
of  pecuniary  aid  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  navi- 
gation schools  in  all  the  large  seaports  of  the  country,  subject  to 
thorough  national  inspection  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  effi- 
ciency. They  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  here  the  organ- 
ization, management,  and  instruction  of  this  class  of  schools,  fiir- 
ther  than  to  present  the  outline  of  a  system. 

1.  The  schools  which  they  contemplate,  are  not  to  be  government 
schools — although  they  will  be  aided  and  inspected  by  the  Navai 
D^artment.  Their  original  establishment,  buildings,  material,  equip- 
ment, and  immediate  management  will  belong  to  the  local  Board 
of  Trade  or  Commerce  representing  the  shipping  and  commerciid 
interests  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Through 
such  Board,  the  State  or  municipal  authorities,  or  individuals,  can 
extend  pecuniary  aid  for  the  original  outfit  or  annual  support 

2.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the  schools 
and  classes,  will  be  thorough  instruction  in  navigation,  seamanship, 
and  kindred  branches  through : — First — Evening  classes  for  adults, 
(seamen,  mates,  or  masters,)  who  can  not  attend  regularly  on  account 
of  absence  from  port  or  engagements  by  day,  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion will  necessarily  be  elementary  and  fragmentary ;  iSecond — A 
junior  department  or  division,  in  which  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
drawing,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics,  will  be  given,  as  well 
as  in  navigation,  the  use  of  instruments,  calculation  of  observations, 
keeping  a  log-book,  journal,  <fec ;  Third — A  senior  department,  in 
^ich  a  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  navigation,  nautical  astron- 
omy, steam  and  steam  navigation,  <fec.,  will  be  given,  with  facilities 
for  acquiring  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  large  commercial  dealings. 

8.  The  extension  of  any  government  aid  should  be  based  on  the 
condition  that  suitable  buildings  and  material  equipment  are  fur- 
nished and  kept  in  repair  and  working  order  by  the  local  Board,  or 
committee  of  the  same,  charged  with  the  immediate  management 
of  the  school ;  and  such  aid  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  and  with- 
drawal for  the  succeeding  year  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment inspectors.  For  the  first  year  the  only  condition  should 
be  the  actoal  payment,  from  other  sources,  of  an  equal  amount  for 
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die  annual  expense  of  Uie  school,  subject  to  the  dispofltl  of  the  locd 
Board.  For  the  second  and  subsequent  jeafs,  the  sum  paid  bj  the 
government  shall  be  impropriated  in  portions;  IHrti — a  speoifie 
sum  to  the  principal  teachec  and  assistants  according  to  the  grade  of 
certificated  qualification  each  may  hold ;  Secamd — a  specific  sum  to 
the  managers  of  each  school  for  the  annual  expense  of  the  samei 
according  the  average  daily  or  evening  attendance  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled  in  each  class  or  division  for  a  specified  period  of 
tkme  in  each  year ;  ITUrd — a  specific  sum  to  the  managers  of  eaeh 
school  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  shall  complete  certain 
specified  courses  of  study  to  the  satisfkction  of  the  inspecfors  upon 
examination  by  them ;  Fourth — a  specified  sum  in  prizes,  in  th# 
form  of  chronometers,  sextants,  text-books  in  navigation,  dire,  to 
be  competed  for  by  all  the  pupils  of  each  division  of  a  school ;  Fifth 
— a  specified  sum  in  aid  of  such  professional  experience  as  can  be  ae* 
cured  for  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  as  is  now  given  to  ni^ 
val  apprentices.  All  payments  by  the  government  should  be  so  made 
as  to  secure  and  reward  the  services  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  the 
regular,  punctual,  and  prolonged  attendance  of  pupils  to  the  comple? 
tion  of  each  course  which  they  enter,  and  the  liberal  codperation 
of  the  local  municipal  authorities  and  the  commercial  and  shipping 
portions  of  the  community  in  which  th^  school  is  located.  Without 
such  codperation  the  whole  plan  will  fail.  The  school  need  not  be 
free— but  let  the  instruction  be  good,  practical,  and  cheap,  and  ita 
possessor  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  employment,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  it. 

And  why  should  not  the  national  government  enter  upon  this  or 
a  better  devised  system  of  training  its  own  seamen,  and  advancing 
its  naval  and  commercial  interests  ?  All  maritime  nations,  either 
directly  and  exclusively  by  the  central  government,  or  through  local 
boards  of  trade  and  conmierce,  have  aimed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  by  pro* 
Tiding  not  only  for  the  erection  of  light  houses,  buoys,  and  other 
material  safeguards,  but  also  by  an  adequate  supply  of  competent 
pilots  and  mariners,  duly  trained  and  commissioned.  Our  own 
government  has  recognized  its  duty  in  all  these  respects,  and  in  the 
recent  enormous  expansion  and  peculiar  risks  of  the  steam-marine^ 
has  established  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  intended  to  reach 
every  engine  used  for  the  propulsion  of  every  vessel  of  any  class  in 
all  waters  subject  to  national  law.  Surely  the  same  policy  which 
permits  and  justifies  this  interference  of  the  national  arm  and  the 
application  of  the  national  resources  to  build  light-houses,  ereot 
buoys>   regbter  the  names^  tonnage,    and  ownership  of  Tesiela; 
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which  eommisaions  pilots,  inspects  steam-boilers,  sarreys^liailMini 
makes  obseirations  of  the  stars,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  and  tho 
prevalent  directions  of  the  winds  in  different  seasons  and  latitudes; 
constructs  and  circulates  maps  and  charts,  and  does  all  these  thinga 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  will, 
in  behalf  of  the  same  great  interests,  when  satisfied  that  they  af6 
jeopardized  by  present  neglect,  see  and  be  assured  that  the  mastefii 
mates,  and  seamen,  who  have  all  the  precious  lives  and  enormous 
properties  embarked  in  commerce  in  their  keeping,  are  properly 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  navigation. 

The  liberal  educational  policy  of  the  national  government  which 
has  set  apart  over  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  national  do- 
main for  educational  purposes,  which  if  the  right  of  inspection  in- 
to its  application  had  been  asserted  and  exercised,  would  have 
amounted  ere  this  time  to  a  permanent  fund  of  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars — and  which  has  more  recently  appropriated  over 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for  the  estaMishment  of 
agricultural  and  scientific  schools ; — the  similar  policy  of  the  State 
governments,  that  holds  all  property  subject  to  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  that  authorizes  the  most  munificent  appro- 
priations for  free  public  schools  in  all  of  the  large  cities,  which  are 
also  the  great  seaports  of  the  country — all  justify  the  belief  that  a 
system  of  education  for  this  large  class  of  the  community,  once 
fiurly  entered  upon  by  the  national  government^  will  be  cheerfully 
and  liberally  responded  to  and  sustained. 

In  England  the  same  necessity  which  exists  in  this  country — ^tho 
reluctance  of  young  people  in  good  circumstances,  to  enter  the  mar- 
itime service-^—the  low  state  of  the  professional  as  well  as  general 
education  of  her  seaman-class — ^the  enormous  amount  of  property 
and  the  large  number  of  lives  directly  interested  in  commerce  and 
navigation — the  reliance  for  properly  manning  the  national  vessels  in 
the  sudden  emergency  of  war,  on  the  commercial  marine — ^the  rep- 
resentative character  which  mariners  bear,  of  the  religion,  manners^ 
and  civilization  generally  of  the  country,  to  all  nations  which  they 
visit — ^the  desire  for  the  elevation  of  this  large  class  of  the  popula- 
tion in  intelligence,  morality,  and  physical  well-being,  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  happiness,  safety,  and  glory  of  the  whole 
country — ^has  prompted  the  government  to  oiganize  a  system  of 
nautical  education,  not  only  for  officers,  gunners,  architects,  ship- 
wrights, engineers,  seamen,  and  boys  employed  directly  in  the  na- 
tional service,  but  for  the  masters,  mates,  sailors,  and  boys  in  her  laige 
oommercial  marine.  Prior  to  1853,  the  whole  reliance  of  that  coa^- 
try  for  the  professional  education  of  masters  and  mates  was  their  reg^ 
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iftratioti  after  an  examination  in  the  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  aeainanship.  To  obtain  this  knowledge,  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  this  case 
as  in  others  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  the  least  demand 
was  made  by  those  in  the  greatest  want  Only  here  and 
there,  in  the  great  seaport  towns,  individuals  poorly  qualified  in 
most  instances,  opened  schools  and  classes  of  navigation,  in  which 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  and  mechanical  character  was 
given  without  system,  to  a  very  small  number,  and  without  super- 
vision or  responsibility.  In  1853,  after  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition had  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  France  and  other  con- 
tinental nations,  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  training  of  their 
industrial  classes,  the  English  Government  constituted  a  Depart- 
ment of  Art  and  Science  to  administer  a  large  appropriation  (amount- 
ing annually  to  nearly  a  half-million  of  dollars)  so  as  to  extend  en- 
couragement to  local  institutions  of  practical  science  scattered  in 
all  the  principal  centers  of  population,  and  acting  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  all  subject  to  the  visits  of  government  inspectors. 
To  this  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  assigned  the  extension 
of  pecuniary  encouragement  to,  and  the  inspection  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  (governmental)  Board  of  Trade,  in  connection 
with  local  boards  of  commerce  and  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nav- 
igation interests  of  the  country.  These  schools  in  1 863  had  in- 
creased to  eighteen-~each  in  an  important  seaport — each  under  the 
management  of  a  local  committee— each  having  a  fair  attendance 
of  boys,  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  who  all  paid  small  fees.  The 
system  is  still  in  its  inJhncy,  but  continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  government  and  of  the  large  commercial  houses. 

Nor  is  this  system  of  governmental  aid  and  inspection  of  marine 
and  navigation  schools,  confined  to  England.  In  all  the  continen- 
tal states  in  which  the  commerce  is  large  enough  to  require  the  aid 
of  government  in  any  form  for  ite  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
direct advantage  of  the  navy,  this  class  of  schools  exists — and  in 
some  the  national  policy  in  this  respect  is  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough.  In, France,  the  government  in  its  gigantic  efforts 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  establish  a  navy  which  in  the 
number,  design,  construction,  and  armament  of  its  vessels,  in  the 
scientific  and  professional  knowledge  of  the  officers,  and  the  practi- 
cal intelligence  of  her  seaman,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nation — ^has  included  the  whole  commercial  marine  in  its  operations. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  private  shipyards,  architects,  and  fonnd- 
erias;  and  the  syitem  of  maritime  ^inscription  ^  or  enrollment  is 
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10  thorough  that  there  is  not  a  master  nor  an  en^neet  in  the  eon^ 
mercial  service  who  has  not  senred  at  least  two  years  in  the  nation* 
9I  dockyards,  founderies,  or  ships,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
professional  stndy,  as  well  as  practice,  of  the  most  scientific  charwy 
ter. 

•  Vn.  To  give  nnity,  stability,  thoronghness,  and  general  efficiency 
to  the  inspection  and  operations  of  the  large  system  of  naval  education 
contemplated  in  the  foregoing  snggestions,  the  Visitors  recommend 
tiie  appointment  of  a  Council  or  Board  of  Naval  Education,  in 
the  constitution  of  which  the  great  features  of  such  a  system 
should  be  represented,  vii. : — (1.)  Experience  and  success  in  naval 
command.  (2.)  Experience  in  large  commercial  and  maritime 
affairs.  (3.)  Success  in  naval  construction.  (4.)  Success  in  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  educational  institutions.  (5.)  A  new 
infusion  every  year  of  the  popular  element,  by  the  appointment  from 
year  to  year  of  one  or  more  public-spirited  citizens  from  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  attend  the  local  examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  admission,  and  the  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
institutions. 

To  this  Board  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of  (1.)  Frequent  per- 
sonal inspection  and  examination  at  other  than  stated  periods.  (2.) 
The  thorough  examination  by  themselves,  and  in  connection  with 
the  professors,  of  the  several  classes  in  their  daily  recitations.  (3.) 
The  examination  by  themselves,  or  by  competent  experts,  of  all  ctat- 
didates  for  admission,  of  which  as  far  as  practicable,  the  written 
answers  of  the  candidates  should  be  preserved,  and  a  written  report 
in  detail  should  be  filed  away  for  reference. 

The  language  used  in  the  law  under  which  the  present  Board  of 
Visitors  are  appointed — "  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  cla«*ses  " — if  taken  literally,  would  certainly  justify 
the  practice  adopted  by  this,  and  as  far  as  they  can  learn,  by  previous 
Boards.  At  all  events,  the  constitution  of  this  and  previous  Boards, 
composed  as  it  is  of  members  a  majority  of  whom  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  school  examinations — who  have  had  no  acquaintance 
with  this  institution  before  their  present  appointment — ^and  who  are 
together  for  but  a  short  period  of  time,  is  very  inadequate  for  any 
purpose  of  thorough  personal  examination. ,  They  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  main  to  receive  statements  on  trust,  and  to  receive  and 
communicate  only  general  impressions.  All  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  at  present  oi^nized,  could  be  far 
more  efficiently  and  successfully  performed  in  connection  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  Council  of  Naval  Education,  here  suggested. 

VIIL  With  a  programme  of  studies  so  extensive  as  that  now  laid 
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down  or  as  herein  proposed,  in  which  each  study  is,  or  should  be  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  to  what  is 
to  follow,  the  professor  of  each  department  and  the  teacher  of  each 
branch  and  section,  should  be  kept  closely  to  his  portion,  each  cadet 
should  master  thoroughly  every  step  in  the  succession,  no  professor 
should  encroach  upon  the  time  of  another,  no  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  his  pupils  indifferently  prepared  into  the  succeeding 
section  or  branch.  Even  if  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  pro- 
gramme this  course  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school,  and  to 
seeure  this  an  Inspector  of  Studies  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
report  frequently  to  the  Academic  Board  all  and  every  infraction  of 
the  programme,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  cause  of 
fulure  be  in  the  programme,  or  the  class,  or  the  teacher ;  and  the 
remedy  at  once  applied.  Both  the  special  and  general  duties  of 
the  Commandant  preclude  the  constant  and  minute  inspection  refer- 
red to,  and  to  the  professor  of  no  one  department  can  these  duties  be 
properly  assigned.  While  there  is  a  superior  executive  officer  who 
has  in  charge  the  external  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  there  is  no  corresponding  officer,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Visitors  there  should  be,  to  preside  over  the  vital  matters  of  in- 
struction and  training. 

IX.  The  appointment  of  professors  and  assistants  is  a  subject 
from  its  importance  at  all  times,  and  from  its  immediate  beaming 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  school,  deserving  of  mature  consideration. 
The  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  the  spirit  of  dili- 
gent study  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of  it  among  the  midshipmen, 
depend  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  instructor  for 
his  post  and  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching  which  he  employs. 
Though  there  may  be  some  reason  for  limiting  their  appointment 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Academy,  yet  the  present  course  of  instruction 
has  by  no  means  in  view  the  training  of  future  teachers,  nor  has  it 
yet  reached  its  full  development.  The  success  and  advancement 
of  the  institution  would  seem  to  require  the  employment  of  the 
best  educational  talent,  and  none  other,  to  be  obtained  wherever  it 
can  be  found.  Whenever  any  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  or  new  ap- 
pointments to  be  made,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  due  notice  of 
the  same  be  given,  and  that  the  credentials  of  all  applicants  be  re- 
ferred to  a  competent  board,  and  the  applicants  themselves  whose 
credentials  are  satisfactory,  be  subjected  to  an^pen,  competitive 
examination. 

X.  In  conclusion,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  greater  public- 
ity be  given   to  all  the  docoments    which  set  forth  the  object 
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and  operations  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  mode  and  conditions  of 
nominating  midshipmen,  the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for 
a  nomination,  the  requisitions  and  results  of  each  entrance  as  well 
as  of  all  annual  examinations,  with  specimens  of  the  questions  ask- 
ed and  answers  given,  so  far  as  the  same  were  written  or  printed. 
They  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  OflBcial  Register  of  the 
Academy,  with  the  above  and  other  information  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Department,  be  sent  not  only  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
but  to  the  libraries  of  all  principal  High  Schools,  public  and  private, 
and  all  institutions  where  candidates  are  prepared,  that  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  may  know  what  the  Department  requires  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  special  professional  training  provided  in  this  Academy 
for  any  branch  of  the  naval  service  of  the  country,  and  especially 
how  deplorably  deficient  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  are 
found  to  be,  on  only  a  moderately  strict  but  impartial  examination. 
To  this  Register  might  be  appended  the  official  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau charged  with  its  supervision,  or  of  any  Board  of  Visitors,  or 
Special  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Department. 

With  the  best  permanent  accommodations  and  equipment  of  the 
Academy  that  can  be  made  at  Annapolis  or  elsewhere — with 
schools  or  courses  of  scientific  and  practical  instruction  for  every 
branch  of  the  service,  and  for  every  stage  of  promotion — with  a 
teaching  staff"  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  as  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  special  attainment  and  qualifications  to  each  branch  of 
study — with  entire  control  of  the  pupil's  time — with  hospital  ac- 
commodations and  medical  services  for  the  sick — with  chaplains  for 
religious  observances  and  the  moral  culture  of  all — with  regular  al- 
ternations of  physical  exercise  and  intellectual  labor,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  an  honorable  distinction  before  and  after  graduation — the 
Visitors  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  an  institution  so 
provided  for,  the  highest  results,  especially  as  the  government  has 
it  in  its  power  to  select  for  admission,  without  regard  to  the  social 
or  political  status  of  parents,  from  among  the  entire  youth  of  the 
country,  those  who  are  best  fitted  by  their  physical  and  mental  en- 
dowment and  preliminary  education,  as  well  as  by  their  aptitude  for 
special  studies  and  predilection  for  the  naval  service,  for  which  those 
studies  are  a  preparation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  Commodore  U.  S.  Aary,  President. 
James  A.  IIamiltox,  Ke^o  York.  G.  D.  A.  Parks,  Illinois. 

John  Rodgers,  Commodore  U.  S.  Kavy.  C.  W.  Pickering,  Capt  U.  S.  Navy, 
Chables  D.  Robinson,  Wisconsin,  John  W.  Harris,  Missouru 

Henry  Barnabd^  OonnecHcuL 


III.    COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION  AT  flTST  POINT. 

DSBATH  Ilf  TBB  TNITKI)   STATES  8BNATB,  MAT  18tH,  1864. 


The  Bill  making  appropriatioD  for  the  Military  Academy  being  under  con.sid* 

eration,  Senator  Anthony,  ofR.  Island,  remarked  on  the  following  amendment: 

And  he  it  further  enctct^d,  That  hereafter,  in  all  appointments  of  cadets  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  selections  for  such  appointments  in  the 
several  districts  shall  be  made  fh)m  the  candidates  according  to  their  respective 
merits  and  qualifications,  to  be  determined  under  such  rules  and  regulations  aa 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  substantially  the  proposition  which  I  offered  at  the  last 
session ;  and  although  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  assent  of  the 
Senate,  mainly  from  an  apprehension  of  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  what 
is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  reform  if  it  could  be  effected,  yet  the  general  ex- 
pression of  Senators  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  I  have  been  so 
much  strengthened  in  my  views  on  the  subject  by  subsequent  reflection  and  ex- 
amination, that  I  am  emboldened  to  renew  it. 

I  differ  entirely  from  those  who  are  fond  of  disparaging  the  Military  Academy. 
It  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  country;  it  is  the  origin  and  the  con- 
stant supply  of  that  military  science  without  which  mere  courage  would  bo 
constantly  foiled,  and  battles  would  be  but  Indian  fights  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Mexican  war,  tliroughout  the  whole  of  which  West  Point  shone 
with  conspicuous  luster,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  vindication  of  the  Academy  to  the 
gallant  and  able  men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  war  that  is  now 
raging.  Nor  have  its  indirect  advantages  been  less  marked  than  its  direct.  It 
has  kept  alive  a  military  spirit,  and  kept  up  a  good  standard  of  military  instruc- 
tion in  the  volunteer  militia.  It  furnished,  from  its  graduates  who  have  retired 
Ifom  the  Army,  scores  of  men  who  rushed  to  the  head  of  our  new  levies,  who 
organized  and  instructed  them,  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  led  them 
over  many  a  bloody  field  to  many  a  glorious  victory.  Large  numbers  of  oar 
best  volunteer  officers  owe  their  instruction  indirectly  to  West  Point 

To  say  that  no  course  of  military  instruction  can  make  a  pupil  a  military  ge- 
nius, can  create  in  him  that  rare  quality  that  takes  in  at  a  glance,  almost  by  in- 
tuition, the  relative  strength  of  great  masses  opposed  to  each  other,  and  tliat 
power  of  combination  which  can  bring  an  inferior  force  always  in  greater  num- 
ber upon  the  severed  portions  of  a  superior  force,  is  very  true.  To  discard  mil- 
itary education  on  that  account  would  be  like  shutting  up  the  schools  and  col- 
leges beciiuse  they  can  not  turn  out  Miltons  and  Burkes  and  Websters.  Edu- 
cation does  not  create,  it  develops  and  enlarges  and  inspires  and  elevates.  It 
will  make  the  perfect  flower,  the  majestic  tree,  fVom  the  little  seed ;  but  it  must 
have  the  seed-  And  what  I  desire  is  that  the  Academy  at  West  Point  should 
have  the  best  seed ;  that  its  great  resources,  its  careful  culture,  its  scientific  ap- 
pliances, should  not  be  wasted  on  second-rate  material  The  Academy  has 
never  had  a  (air  chance;  the  country  has  not  had  a  fair  chance;  the  boys  have 
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the  country.  I  desire  that  the  Act  demy  shall  begin,  as  it  goes  on,  upon  tbe 
not  bad  a  fair  chance.  This  is  what  I  want  them  all  to  hare,  and  especially 
competitive  principle.  As  all  its  standing,  all  its  honors,  are  won  by  competi- 
tion, so  should  the  original  right  to  compete  for  them  be  won.  I  would  give 
all  the  youth  of  the  country  a  fair  chance;  and,  more  desirable  than  that,  I 
would  give  the  country  a  fair  chance  for  all  its  youth.  I  would  have  the 
Academy  filled  up  by  those  young  men  who,  upon  examination  by  competent 
judges,  should  be  found  most  likely  to  render  the  best  service  to  tlie  country ; 
to  make  the  best  officers ;  whoso  qualifications,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
whose  tastes  and  habits,  should  seem  to  best  fit  them  for  military  life. 

But,  it  is  objected,  no  such  examination  would  be  infallible.  Of  course  it 
would  not  be.  No  human  judgment  is  infallible.  Our  deliberations  are  not  in- 
fallible; but  therefore  shall  we  not  deliberate?  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  infallible ;  therefore  shall  we  abolish  the  court  ? 

A  Senator.    The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale] 
would  say  "  Yes."  He  would  abolish  both  the  Academy  and  the  Court,  and  I 
can  well  suppose  that  the  policy  which  would  abolish  the  one  might  aboliuh  the ' 
other.  But  although  such  an  examination  would  not  bo  infallible,  it  would,  if 
properly  organized  and  properly  conducted,  accomplish  much  toward  the  reform 
which  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  if  it  bo  practicable.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  young  men  who  would  come  out  best  from  such  a  trial  would,  as  a  body, 
be  superior  to  those  who  are  selected  upon  mere  personal  preferences,  and  these 
preferences  generally  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  parents;  not  for  their  own 
qualifications,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  political  services  of  their  fathers. 

But,  again,  it  was  objected  when  I  made  this  proposition  a  year  ago  tliat  it 
was  not  equal ;  because,  in  giving  to  any  given  place  of  examination,  some 
young  men  would  have  further  to  travel  than  others  I  If  this  objection  had 
not  been  gravely  made  by  men  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  I 
should  be  tempted  to  call  it  puerile.  A  boy  asks  the  privilege  of  going  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  place  of  examination,  and  is  told  that  he  can  not  have  it  be- 
cause another  boy  will  have  to  go  two  hundred  miles,  and  another  but  fifty,  and 
it  is  not  equal  I  The  fact  that  either  of  them  would  go  five  hundred  miles  on 
foot  for  the  opportunity  of  competition  is  not  taken  into  the  account  On  the 
same  principle  our  elections  are  not  equal,  for  one  man  must  travel  fiirther  than 
another  to  reach  the  polls.  For  a  boy  who  can  not  obtain  the  means  to  travel 
from  his  home  to  the  place  of  examination — and  there  will  be  very  few  such  of 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  pass  high  in  the  examination — the  plan  proposed 
would  be  no  worse,  certainly,  than  the  present  system ;  for  those  who  have  the 
means  the  difierence  in  travel  is  too  small  an  item  to  enter  into  the  account 

No  plan  can  bo  made  perfectly  equal.  Shall  we  therefore  refuse  to  make  a 
large  advance  toward  equality  ?  Certainly  the  system  which  invites  a  competi- 
tion from  all  who  aro  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  it  is  more  equal  than 
that  which  excludes  all  competition.  But  although  equality  in  the  advantages 
of  the  Academy  is  very  desirable,  and  although  the  amendment  proposed  would 
be  a  long  step  in  that  direction,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  it  It  is 
not  to  give  »11  the  young  men  an  equal  chance  for  the  Academy,  it  is  to  give 
the  Academy  a  chance  for  the  best  young  men ;  and  although  even  under  this 
system  the  'jest  young  men  will  often  fail  of  success,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
many  more  of  them  will  enter  the  service  than  under  the  present  i^ystem. 
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Nor  will  the  adyantages  ofthifl  competition  be  conflDed  to  those  who  reach 
the  prize  for  which  so  maoj  will  struggle.  An  incalculable  although  an  inci- 
dental benefit  will  accrue  to  the  thousands  whose  youthful  hearts  will  be  stirred 
by  au  honorable  ambition,  and  who  will  cultivate  their  minds  by  liberal  studies 
and  develop  their  physical  power  by  manly  exercises  in  the  struggle  upon  which 
the  humblest  may  enter,  and  in  which  the  proudest  can  obtain  only  what  he 
fairly  eam&  Under  the  present  system  tlie  Academy  wastes  Aill  half  its 
strength  upon  boys  who  never  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  whose  natural  inca- 
pacity derives  but  little  benefit  from  the  partial  training  that  they  receive  there. 
Under  the  system  proposed,  the  Academy  would  exert  its  influence  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  brightest  and  most  aspiring  boys  all  over  the  country,  stimulating 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  and  to  the  formation  of  euch  habits  as,  if 
they  fail  to  carry  them  to  West  Point,  will  help  to  conduct  them  to  usefulness 
and  honor  in  whatever  path  of  life  they  may  choose. 

But,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  this  proposition  is  impractica- 
ble, that  it  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  that  it  can  not  be  carried  into  effect 
Let  us  see.  It  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  done, 
and  that  what  wise  and  judicious  people  do,  and  persist  in  doing  after  experi- 
ment, is  proper  to  be  done.  What  is  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  carried  military  science  to  the  highest  degree  ? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  the  greatest  genius  for  organization  ?  You  will  say 
the  French.  Let  us  see  what  is  their  sytem.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Congress  in  1860  to  visit  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Pointy  and  report  upon  the  system  of  instruction ;  a  commission  of  which  you, 
l£r.  President,  [Mr.  Foot,]  were  a  member: 

Among  the  European  systems  of  military  education  that  of  France  is  preemi- 
nent. The  stimulating  principle  of  competition  extends  throughout  the  whole 
system ;  it  exists  in  the  appointment  of  the  student,  in  his  progress  through  the 
preliminary  schools,  in  his  transfer  to  the  higher  schools,  in  liis  promotion  to  the 
Army,  and  in  his  advancement  in  his  subsequent  career.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  French  system  are  thus  described  by  the  British  commissioners. 

"  1.  The  proportion,  founded  apparently  upon  principle,  which  officers  educated 
in  military  schools  are  made  to  bear  to  those  promoted  for  service  fh)m  the 
ranks.  2.  The  mature  age  at  which  military  education  begins.  3.  The  system 
of  thorough  con^)etition  on  which  it  is  founded.  4.  The  extensive  State  assist- 
ance afforded  to  successful  candidates  for  entrance  into  military  schools  when- 
ever their  circumstances  require  it    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Admission  to  the  military  schools  of  France  can  only  be  gained  through  a 
public  competitive  examination  by  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  from  the  lyc^  or  public  schools,  and  from  tha  orphan 
school  of  La  Fleche. 

A  powerful  influence  has  thus  been  exercised  upon  the  character  of  education 
in  France.  The  importance  of  certain  studies  has  been  gradually  reduced,  whUe 
those  of  a  scientific  character,  entering  more  directly  into  the  pursuits  of  life, 
have  been  constantly  elevated. 

The  two  great  elementary  military  schools  are  the  School  of  St  Cyr  and  the 
Polytechnic  School.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  military  schools,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War,  with  whom  the  authorities  of  the  schools  are  in 
direct  communication.  Commissions  in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  marines  can 
only  be  obtained  by  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  by  passing  successfuUj 
through  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  admission  to  whkih  is  gained  by  the  competitive 
examination  already  referred  to." 

Again,  the  Commission  say,  speaking  of  the  School  of  St  Cyr: 
The  admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French  by 
birth  or  by  naiaralizatioD,  who,  ou  the  1st  of  January  preceding  their  candidature 
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were  not  less  than  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old.  To  this  exam* 
ination  are  also  admitted  soldiers  in  the  ranks  between  twenty  and  twenty-flye 
years,  who,  at  the  date  of  its  commencement,  have  been  actually  in  service  in 
their  regiments  for  two  years. 

A  board  of  examiners  passes  through  France  once  every  year,  and  examines 
all  who  present  themselves  having  the  prescribed  qualifications. 

A  list  of  such  candidates  as  are  found  eligible  for  admission  to  St  Cyr  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  War.  The  number  of  vacancies  has  already  been  de- 
termined, and  the  candidates  admitted  are  taken  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Twenty-seven,  or  sometimes  a  greater  number,  are  annually,  at  the  close  of 
their  second  year  of  study,  placed  in  competition  with  twenty-five  candidates 
from  the  second  lieutenants  belonging  to  the  army,  if  so  many  are  forthcoming, 
for  admission  to  the  Staff-School  at  Paris.  This  advantage  is  one  object  which 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  permission  being  given  according  to  rank 
in  the  classification  by  order  of  merit. 

In  regard  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  tlie  Commission  say: 

Admission  to  the  School  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commencement  in 
1794,  obtained  by  competition  in  a  general  examination,  hold  yearly,  and  open 
to  all.  Every  French  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  (or  if  in 
the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five)  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 

This  is  the  system  which  was  organized  by  Camot  and  adopted  and  extended 
by  Napoleon.  Under  this  system  the  French  army  has  attained  its  perfection 
of  organization,  its  high  discipline,  its  science,  its  dash,  and  its  efficiency. 

But  not  the  French  alone  have  adopted  the  competitive  system.  In  England, 
all  whose  traditions  are  aristocratical,  where  promotion  in  the  army  has  so  long 
been  made  by  patronage  and  by  purchase,  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  the  na- 
tion has  pushed  away  the  obstructions  that  have  blocked  up  the  avenues  to  the 
army,  and  have  opened  them  to  merit,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English  people  were  shocked  at  the 
evident  inferiority  of  their  army  to  the  French.  Their  officers  did  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  their  men,  or  how  to  fight  them.  And  although  in  the  end 
British  pluck  and  British  persistence  vindicated  themselves,  as  they  always 
have  and  always  will,  it  was  not  till  thousands  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  that 
might  have  been  saved  under  a  better  system.  No  French  officer  would  have 
permitted  that  memorable  charge  at  Balaklava,  which  was  as  remarkable  for 
the  stupidity  that  ordered  it  as  for  the  valor  that  executed  it,  and  wliich  haa 
been  sung  in  verses  nearly  as  bad  as  the  generalship  which  they  celebrate. 
After  the  war,  the  English  Government,  with  the  practical  good  sense  which 
usually  distinguishes  it,  came,  without  difficulty,  to  the  conclusion  that  merit 
was  better  than  family  in  officering  the  army,  and  that  it  was  more  desirable  to 
put  its  epaulets  upon  the  shoulder  of  those  who  could  take  care  of  tlie  men  and 
lead  them  properly  than  upon  those  who  could  trace  their  descent  to  the  Con- 
queror, or  whose  uncles  could  return  members  of  Parliament  Accordingly, 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  which  had  been  filled,  as  ours  is,  by  patronage, 
was  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  On  this  subject  I  quote  from  the  very 
interesting  and  valuable  report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  in  1863 : 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new 
regiments  called  fur  by  the  exigencies  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  foimd 
herself  engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  place  of  examination  were  officially  made  known  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the  examinations  were  appointed, 
composed  of  men  of  good  common  sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical 
teachers  und  educators.  The  results,  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament  five 
years  later,  on  extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  all  appoint- 
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ments  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  were  as  fol- 
lows: in  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  candidates  from  all  classes  of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants, 
attorneys,  clergymen^  mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  com* 
petitors  every  class  was  represented.  Among  tlie  number  was  the  son  of  a  me- 
chanic in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of  an  earl  who  was  at  that  timd 
a  cabmet  minister — the  graduates  of  national  schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton, 
and  other  great  public  schools. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick,  in  a  report  before  the  National  Social 
Science  Association,  at  Cambridge  in  1862,  says: 

"  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage-appointed  cadets  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and  the  artillery,  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  for 
admission  to  the  Academy,  there  were  fifty  who  were,  afler  long  and  indul- 
gent trial  and  with  a  due  regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed 
WT  hopeless  incapacity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the 
five  subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open-competition  prin- 
ciple, there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  Moreover,  the  general 
standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  eminent  professor  of  this  univer- 
sity, who  has  taught  as  well  under  the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem at  that  Academy,  declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  ca- 
dets has  been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so  that  he  considers  that  the 
present  average  quality  of  the  mind  of  cadets  there,  though  the  sorts  of  attain- 
ment are  difierent,  lias  been  brought  up  to  the  average  of  the  first-class  men  of 
this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  iiself  is  a  great  gain.  Another  result,  the 
opposite  to  that  which  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  to  the  princi- 
ple, has  been  that  the  average  physiod  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  be- 
ing diminished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors." 

I  read  this  also  fVom  the  same  report : 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  Great 
Britain  has  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  to  the  military  and  naval  schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as 
well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  principal  clerkships  in  the  war,  admiralty,  ordnance, 
and  home  departments  of  the  Government  A  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  tlian  millions  of  pecuniary  endo^nnent,  has  been 
given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  including  the  universities  of  Eng^ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  gradu- 
ates of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and 
Edinburg  in  obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service,  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school  that  some  of  his  leading  pu- 
pils might  compete  in  these  examinations,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a 
teacher  depended  in  a  measure  on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had 
a  new  motive  to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training. 

Such  has  been  the  result  in  France  and  in  England.  We  are  not  without 
examples  at  home.  The  competitive  system  has  been  tried  in  repeated  in- 
stances here  in  the  appointments  both  to  the  Military  and  the  Naval  Academy. 
Several  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them,  have  given  their  patronage  to  the  result  of  general 
competition,  among  them  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented,  in  the  last 
Congp-ess,  the  district  in  which  I  live.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Here,  again,  I  will  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  1863 : 

The  principle  itself)  of  selection  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  pubhc  exami- 
nation or  of  careful  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom,  and  not  law,  had  as- 
signed the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates,  has  been  voluntarily 
applied  in  several  Congressional  districts.  Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been 
thus  selected  and  appointed  has  ever  broken  down  fVom  want  of  vigor  of  body 
€r  mind,  or  fiiiled  to  reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit-roU 
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of  the  Academy;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respOBsilMlp 
ity  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them  is  the  country  indebted  for  its  most  eini- 
nent  and  useful  officers. 

The  same  report  makes  some  observations  on  another  point : 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  examination  will  involve 
expense,  we  reply  that  any  expense  which  will  do  awsy  with  the  prejudice! 
against  the  Academy,  which  the  present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much 
directly  and  indirectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time^ 
exclude  incompetent  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well-trained 
officers  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred.  But  in  our  opinion 
there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and  educating  a  given  number  of 
cadets  on  this  plan  than  on  the  present  The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were 
appointed  by  patronage  and  failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  Government,  directly 
and  indirectly,  each  year  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
excluded  them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination  and 
filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  substituting  better 
material  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Academy,  facilitating  its 
discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction,  and  giving  to  the  Army  a 
larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

Even  under  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  the  competitive  system  has 

been  adopted  for  the  higher  places,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia  and 

Italy.    In  Austria  every  subject  can  claim  admission  into  the  military  schoola 

on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction ;  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  staff 

are  on  the  competitive  system.     On  this  subject  I  read  from  the  work  upcm 

Military  Education  and  Schools,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  stands  in  the 

very  front  rank  of  the  great  educators,  and  who  gives  to  the  competitive  system 

the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  should  incline  us  strongly  in  its  favor : 

The  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the  monthly  ex- 
aminations  tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  careful  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system  of  the  Polytechnic  more  than  anj 
other  school  we  have  seen.    ♦    ♦    ♦    • 

The  arrangements  for  the  general  staff-school  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school  as 
remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  from  first  to  last, 
and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms.  The  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work ;  per- 
haps there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what 
is  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly.  The  officers  are  carefully  ranked  on 
leaving  the  school,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  displayed  may  be  con* 
fidered  a  criterion  of  their  fitness  fo^  employment  on  the  general  staff;  and  in 
this  order  they  enter  the  staff  corp«^  The  consequence  is  that  every  officer 
knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his 
final  examination  on  leaving,  tliat  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  staff 
depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  school.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  energy  in  the 
students  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  quote  from  the  same  work  in  regard  to  the  military  education  in  Sardinia: 

Admission  into  the  artillery  and  engineer  school  may  be  considered  the  re- 
ward of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Accadimia  MUitare^  who,  after 
spending  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, chemistry,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of 
their  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery  and  engineers. 

The  staff-school,  the  formation  of  which  dates  from  I860,  is  chiefiy  frequented 
by  officers  of  the  infisintry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
eigfht  years  upon  their  entrance.  It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  final  ex- 
amination, the  ablest  entering  the  staff  corps  in  that  order. 

In  the  same  work  Mr.  Barnard  characterizes  the  Staff-School  at  Vienna: 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at  the  entnaos 
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and  througrhout  the  course,  are,  that  it  is  distinctly  competitive,  that  it  admits 
Yory  youDg  ofiBcers,  and  that  while  the  work  is  considerable,  the  subjects  for 
■tndy  are  not  numerous.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
Prussian  staff-school,  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  comp  etition  is  not  so  folly  carried  out  In  the  Austrian  school  the  sta- 
dantsare  pi  aoed,  on  entering,  in  the  order  which  their  entrance  examination 
has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during  their  stay.  On  leav- 
ing the  school  their  respective  places  are  again  determined,  and  they  have  a 
dium  for  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  leaving  the  school.    In  Belgium  the  competitive  83r8tem  is  fully  adopted. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  read  before  Sec- 
tion F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  27,  1868,  by  Edward  Chadwick: 

Mr.  Canon  Mosely  attests  that  the  "  qualifications  of  the  whole "  body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  "  level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country."  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  service.  Mr.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  liis  report 
on  the  last  year's  experience  in  the  following  terms :  "  With  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted the  observation,  that  the  consciousness  which  success  in  such  examina- 
tions brings  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolutely  on  a  determinate 
plan,  and  to  achieve  a  difficult  success,  contributes  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  talent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter." 

The  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  fVom  which  I  have 
read,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress ;  I  have  read  fh)m  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  Board  was  com- 
posed, as  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  After  a  foil  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun- 
dred] can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  3rouths  ambitious  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  examination  in  the 
several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability, 
schoUirship,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv- 
ileges that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  Enghind ;  that 
we  may  safely  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 
a  chance  with  pretentious  imbecility.  I  would  go  somewhat  further  in  the 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  Navy  officered  exclu- 
mvely  by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 
self for  a  oommand  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present.  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  sjrstem,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
countries  and  so  well  here  as  (ar  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  the  MillUry  Academy. 
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OPINIONS  OP  COL.  THATER  AND  OTHiSS. 

On  the  recommendatumB  of  the  Board  of  Vinton  cu  to  the  eonditione  of 
admiuion  to  the  United  Statee  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Sylvanus  Thater,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

^'  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  at  West  Point,  for  1863, 
I  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
subject  of  the  admission  of  Cadets,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  laissant  Hen  a  desirer^  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  views  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import- 
ant particulars.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  fbr  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Oen. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, a  Board  of  Improyement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  **  Propositions,'*  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli- 
tary voice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  d  stant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  your  excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  favored  vrith  the  perusal  of  the  "  Propositions, 
referred  to  in  Col.  Thayer's  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  1863,  with  "Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy."  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  their 
views,  and  those  of  Col.  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  CoL 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  Col.  Thayer,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  year* ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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establkbed  for  the  Engineer,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  service, 
open  only  to  those  who  should  show  natural  aptitude,  and  the  proper 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  whether  graduates  of  the  scientific 
course  of  West  Point,  or  any  State  scientific  or  classical  school,  in 
a  competitive  examination.  In  each  of  these  courses  or  schools,  there 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotion,  in  the  particular  service, 
according  to  merit  Our  whole  system  of  military  instruction 
should  terminate  in  a  staff  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  the 
above  special  courses,  should  have  had  at  least  three  years  actual 
experience  in  service.  While  members  of  the  Staff  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  for  by  the  State 
authorities,  assist  without  compensation,  in  conducting  Military 
Encampments  of  the  Officers  of  the  State  Militia,  like  those  held 
every  year  in  Switzerland,  and  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in 
this  country  to  Teacher's  Institutes.  The  graduates  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  from  which  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  filled,  and  all 
appointments  to  new  regiments  be  made. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Gkw.  H.  K,  Oliver. 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year 
1863,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  competitive  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right  In  fact  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  only  proper  mode  of  admittance. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  the  ex- 
amination in  1846,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  1847,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  year,  enables  me  to  speak  with  reasonable 
authority.  These  visits  afforded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  well  informed  of  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practical  results 
upon  character  and  scholarship  after  admission,  as  well  as  to  know,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity,  the  institution  was  answering  the  intent  of  its 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  country  ;  and  I  was  then  satis- 
fied, and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  deficiency  prevailed,  was  traceable  to  the  method  of  admis- 
sion. Faithful  teachers  and  faithful  teaching  will  achieve  great  results, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments,  nor  infiise 
vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  natures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment  will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  most  com- 
mendable recommendations. 
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BssoLUTiov  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instraction  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  Aogast,  1803. 

Whbreas,  the  security  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  wiUi  the  right  sort  oi 
knowledge  and  training ;  and  u>herea$^  ^e  military  and  naval  schools  es- 
tablished to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fiul  in  their  objects, 
unless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  with  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  tohereoit^  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

Besohedy  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  wiUi 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com- 
pete in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc- 
cupation, or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate." 

Extract  from  letter  of  Prof  Monroe,  St  John^s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

I  rejoice  that  some  one  has  taken  hold  of  this  subject  at  last.  It  needs  only 
to  be  understood  to  be  adopted ;  for  I  can  not  see  from  what  quarter  any  oppo- 
sition to  it  can  arise.  You  rightly  observe  that  "  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  several  States'*  are  interested  in  this  mode  of  appointment.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  many  of  the  Continental  States  admit  to  their  military  schools  the 
most  competent  young  men  who  present  themselves,  and  the  method  is  found 
to  be  as  economical  as  it  is  equitable.  Long  jrears  of  tnnnowing  is  saved  to 
the  Government;  for  the  subjects  who  present  themselves  are,  of  course,  the 
most  capable.  For  several  years  I  was  a  witness  of  the  beneficial  effects  pro- 
duced on  youth  in  France  by  the  stimulation  of  their  energies  in  order  to  under^ 
go  an  examination  for  admission  into  the  military  or  naval  schoola  Oar  present 
mode  of  appointment  appears  to  be  an  anomaly ;  for  while  monarchies  find  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  mode  of  sustaining  their  military  organiza- 
tions, we  still  cling  to  one  founded  on  patronage  and  prerogative.  Many  of  our 
young  men  in  different  colleges  and  educational  institutions  have  a  taste  and 
vocation  to  the  military  profession,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  compete  for  a 
place  in  the  only  fields  where  such  a  taste  can  be  gratified — viz.,  in  the  army 
and  navy.  These  careers  should  then  be  open  to  them.  There  is  danger  and 
want  of  policy  in  suppressing  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  young  men  in  a 
nation  which  is,  say  what  we  can,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory. 

ExTBACT  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  for  1864. 

The  main  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  for  1863  we  most  cordially 
approve,  especially  its  recommendations  of  competitive  examination,  and  raising 
tiie  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  only  student  who 
obtained  his  appointment  through  competitive  examination  (introduced  into  his 
district  by  the  member  of  Congress  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed from  the  common  schools*  of  New  York)  graduated  at  the  head  of  hia 
class  this  year. 

*  Tb«  toeecMfbl  eudidate,  out  of  twenty  eonipetiton,  wsi  »  nMnlMr  of  th«  FrM  Acadrnj  of 
te  dtj  of  Now  York,  and  Hood  io  adwlonhip  about  tbo  middlt  ofliit  tkm. 
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THB  VATIONAL  80CIETT  OF  8CIBKCB,  UTEKATURI,  AKD  ASm 


After  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  before  a  plan  for  ita  organization  had  been  definitely  de« 
termined  upon,  the  friends  of  the  institution  authorized  a  committee, 
composed  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wainw right, 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  John  Dblafield,  Esq.,  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  University,  to  call  in  its  behalf  a  convention  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  gentlemen  for  conference  on  the  general  interests 
of  letters  and  liberal  education. 

The  convention  was  called  accordingly,  and  met,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1830,  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  was  quite  numerously  attended,  and  included  many  that 
were  then  or  have  since  become  prominent  among  the  literary  men 
of  the  country.  Pres.  Joshua  Bates,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  Walter 
BowNE,  Mayor  of  the  city,  were  appointed  Vice-Presidents,  John 
Delafield  was  appointed  Secretary,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridoe, 
of  Hartford,  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  af- 
terwards Chancellor  of  the  University,  stated  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing to  be  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  those  present  in  devising  and 
maturing  a  system  of  college  government  and  instruction  adapted  to 
the  state  and  wants  of  the  country  and  that  should  enable  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York  to  maintain  an  honorable  competi- 
tion with  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  were  continued  through  four  days,  were  occupied  with 
addresses  and  discussions  upon  topics  intimately  connected  with 
this  object,  and  the  published  Journal  of  its  proceedings  *  gives  a 
full  report  of  the  views  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  there  expressed. 

Mr.  George  Bancroft,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  upon  "^  Flan  for  the  Uni' 
veraiiyofNew  Torky 
Free.  J.  Bates,  upon  "  The  Appoinhneni  of  Pto feasors.^ 
Dr.  CoOLBT,  upon  "  The  Universities  of  Cambridge^  Oxford  and  Dublin,^ 
Ut.  H.  E.  DwiOHT,  of  New  Haven,  upon  *'  The  Education  of  Classical  Thachera/* 
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Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  upon  "A  Plan  for  the  Vhiveraity^  with  an  Account 
of  the  CoH^ge  of  Geneva?^ 

Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Ilartford.  upon  *^ Advancement  and  Classification  of 
Students j''^  and  upon  "  l^ie  possibility  of  a  Liberal  Educaium  without  the  Study  of 
the  Classics:' 

Mr.  F.  Hasler,  of  New  York,  upon  *^CoUege  and  Universitij  Disciplined 

Prof.  Keating,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  ^^  The  Appointment  of  Professors^''  and 
upon  "  The  Advancement  and  Classification  of  Stud^mtsJ" 

Dr.  Francis  Libber,  of  Boston,  upon  *'  Tfte  Organization,  Courses  of  Study^ 
and  Discipline  of  the  German  Universities"  upon  "  The  Advancement  and  Classic 
fication  of  Students,"  upon  "  College  Degrees"  and  upon  "  The  possibility  of  a 
Liberal  Education  without  the  Study  of  t?ie  Classics" 

Lieut.  D.  IL  Mahan,  of  West  Point,  upon  "  TJie  Defects  of  Vie  present  System 
of  Education" 

Lieut.  0.  M.  MrrcnELL,  of  West  Point,  upon  "  TliePlan  of  Vie  *  Associate  So" 
ciety  of  West  Point:  " 

ProC  G.  A.  Perdicari,  of  Washinprton  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  upon  **  Th$ 
Teaching  and  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language:' 

Prof.  J.  A.  PiZARRO,  St  Mary's  College,  Bait.,  upon  "  Tfie  History  of  Educa* 
turn  in  Spain" 

Prof.  E.  Robinson,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  Report  upon  "  The  Study  and  Pronun* 
ciation  of  the  Greek  Language," 

ProC  B.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  upon  "  The  Organization  of  Tale  College,^ 
upon  "  Sectional  Feeling  in  that  IfisUtution,"  and  upon  "  College  Discipline:' 

Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  of  Boston,  upon  "  TJie  Organization  of  Ilai-vard  College. 

Prof.  H.  Vethake,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  upon  "  Tlie  existing  Metltod  of  CoUegi" 
ate  Education  in  the  United  States" 

Rev.  J.  M.  Wainwrigiit,  of  Now  York,  upon  "  College  Discipline." 

Dr.  J.  L.  Wolf,  of  Hamburg,  upon  **  Ttie  Organization  of  a  University!" 

Rev.  W.  C.  WoODBRiDOE,  of  Hartford,  upon  "  The  Gradation  of  Students  by 
Age  and  Advancement,"  upon  "Fellenberg  and  his  System  of  Classification"  and 
upon  ^^ Parental  Discipline  in  CoUeges" 

Mr.  T.  D.  WoOLSEY,  of  New  York,  upon  "  The  Colleges  of  France:' 

Papers  were  read  upon  "  The  proper  mode  of  conducting  instruc- 
tion in  Universities,"  and  upon  a  "Plan  of  a  University  to  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes,"  and  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Col.  S.  L.  Knapp,  of  Boston,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
^^National  Universityy 

Remarks  were  also  made  upon  "  The  Classification  of  Students," 
"  Class  Emulation,"  and  the  question  of  "  Open  Classes,"  by  Mr.  F. 
Hasler,  Col.  S.  L.  Knapp,  Pres.  James  Marsh,  of  Vermont  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  of  Brooklyn,  Prof.  Adrian, 
of  the  University  of  Penn.,  Rev.  T.  II.  Gallaudet,  Pres.  J.  P.  Cush- 
ing,  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  Va.,  and  Pres.  Bates — upon 
"  Discipline  in  Colleges,"  by  Mr.  F.  Hasler,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yates, 
of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Pres.  Bates,  Prof. 
Adrian,  Prof.  Dewey,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Prof,  Silliman,  Pres. 
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ManH,  Rev.  Dr.  Emory,  of  New  York,  Mr.  J,  Sparks,  Rev.  Dr.  B. 
H.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  and  Prof.  Patton,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. — upon 
"  The  importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Classics  in  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion," by  Pres.  Marsh,  Prof.  Patton,  and  Pres.  R.  S.  Mason,  of  Ge- 
neva Coll^,  N.  Y. — upon  "  The  relative  value  of  diplomas  in  this 
country  and  Europe,"  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks — and  in  relation  to  the 
"  Greek  Language,"  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

The  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  "  National  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Society "  was  also  introduced  and  referred  to  a  committee 
composed  of  the  lion.  E.  P.  Livingston,  Hon.  A.  Gallatin,  Prof.  Silli- 
man,  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  who  reported  favora- 
bly and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  to 
prepare  and  report  a  plan  accordingly.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  Uon. 
A.  Gallatin,  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Dr.  F.  Lieber,  Pres.  Marsh,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Dwight  and  Mr.  J.  Dclafield  were  appointed  such  committee. 
Committees  were  also  appointed  to  report  upon  "  University  and 
College  Discipline,"  "Professorships  of  Legislation  and  Jurispru- 
dence," and  other  educational  topics,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  holding  another  convention  in  New  York,  in  1831. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  convention  was  opened  Nov.  1, 
1831,  in  the  City  Hall  at  New  York.  The  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams  was 
chosen  President,  the  Hon.  A.  Gallatin  and  Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston, 
Vice-Presidents,  J.  Delafield,  Esq.,  Secretary,  and  Prof.  B.  F.  Joslin, 
of  Union  College,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  formation  of  a  "  National 
Society "  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  upon  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  members,  upon  its  title,  &c.,*  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  following  constitution,  it  was  decided  to  originate  the  Society 
by  the  Appointment  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  who  should  have 
power  to  elect  eighty-five  other  persons,  and  that  these,  or  so  many 
of  them  as  should  assemble  at  the  call  of  the  committee,  should 
constitute  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society. 

L  The  Society  shall  be  denominated  The  Kational  Society  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture and  Arts. 

II.  The  namber  of  members  residiDg  within  the  UDited  States  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred ;  and  the  number  of  foreigpi  members  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
in  other  parts  of  America,  and  twenty  m  other  foreign  countries. 

III.  The  members  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the  following 

*  A  plan  WM  aubmitted  by  Lieut.  R.  Park,  of  Wett  Point,  in  behalf  of  the  Amtriean  Atfcior 
twnfor  the  Prmnction  of  Seiente^  Literature^  and  the  Jlrte,  which  was  deemed  too  eztentiv* 
and  of  too  queitionable  practicability  to  be  adopted.  This  Anociation  had  been  but  recently 
formed,  and  embraced  at  that  time  nine,  or  more,  "Anodate  Societies,**  of  which  the  Mirliest  had 
been  formed  at  West  Point  in  Uay^  1829.  Others  were  located  at  Schenectady,  Utica,  Rochester, 
^'ew  York  city,  Oxford,  O ,  Nashville  and  Gallatin,  Tbna^  and  Jewett  City,  Conn.  Their  exiit- 
brief. 
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arrangement,  viz. : — First,  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences — Second,  th« 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Sciences — Third,  Literature — Fourth,  the  Fine  Arts. 

IT.  The  funds  shall  be  raised  by  donations,  subscriptions,  and  such  assess- 
ments as  the  Society  shall,  fh>m  time  to  time,  agjee  upon. 

V.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  one 
from  each  of  the  four  classes,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  an  As- 
sistant Recording  Secretary,  and  two  Corresponding  Secretaries,  one  for  domes- 
tic and  the  other  for  foreign  correspondence. 

VI.  The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  such  regulations  and  by-laws  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

VII.  The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present ;  provided,  however,  that  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Constitution,  unless  such  alteration  shall  have 
been  proposed  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  committee  of  fifteen :— Hon.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Fisk,  Prof.  11.  Vbthake,  Rev.  Dr.  Macau- 
LKT,  Prof.  A.  Alexander,  Mr.  H.  E.  Dwioht,  Prof.  B.  F.  Josuv, 
Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston,  Hon.  Chancellor  Walworth,  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  John  Del- 
AFiELD,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Milnor  and  Mr.  Halsst. 

Mr.  H.  E.  DwiGHT  reported  upon  the  subject  of  the  establishment 
of  colleges  in  Greece  under  American  patronage,  introduced  by  a 
letter  from  Rev.  J.  King  on  a  proposed  institution  at  Athens. 

Rev.  W.  C.  WooDBRiDGE  read  a  report  upon  the  propriety  of 
studying  the  Bible  as  a  classic ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  a  course  of  Biblical  instruction  in  academies  and 
colleges,  composed  of  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Maclay,  Trot 
Vethake,  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridoe  and  Prof  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Dr.  F.  Lieber  also  reported  upon  "  Professorships  of  History." 

Pres.  Fisk,  Prof.  Vethake  and  Prof.  Woolsey  were  appointed 
to  correspond  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Lleras,  of  Colombia,  read  a  communication  upon  the  stato 
of  education  in  that  republic  and  in  Venezuela,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox, 
Mr.  Theodore  Dwioht,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Woolsey  were  appointed  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  States  of  South  America. 

An  essay  was  also  read  upon  "  Jacotot's  System  of  Instruction." 

The  appointment  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  convention 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  convention 
thereupon  adjourned. 

Thus  was  initiated  the  "  National  Society  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Arts,"  and  here  for  some  reasons  unexplained,  the  movement 
seems  to  have  ended.  Years  went  by  and  it  was  left  for  other  men, 
in  other  times,  to  establish  more  successfully  the  national  institu- 
tions of  science  and  art  which  now  exist.  The  proceedings  of  the 
second  convention  are  briefly  given  in  the  "Annals  of  Education" 
for  1831,  but  no  record  has  been  met  with  of  any  subsequent  actioiu 
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III.  Navigation  Schools. 

Thb  class  of  schools  of  which  we  commenced  a  description  in  our  last 
number,  which  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  subject  entire,  we  repeat  in 
this,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  special  scientific  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  navigation  and  seamanship  of  masters  and  mates  in  the  merchant 
service,  but  is  calculated  indirectly  and  largely  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  safety  of  the  military  marine  in  the  time  of  war.  For  both  purposei 
the  English  government  is  engaged  in  directing  and  aiding  a  system  of  in- 
struction, which  in  its  organization,  management  and  methods  is  well  wor- 
thy of  the  study  of  our  naval  authorities,  and  of  the  navigation  interests  of 
the  mercantile  community. 

In  1B53  the  English  Government  constituted  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  to  extend  a  system  of  encouragement  to  local  institutions  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  similar  to  that  commenced  a  few  years  before  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art,  the  two  Departments  being  united  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  united  Department  being  administered  at  first  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1856,  by  the  Education  Department  To  this 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  assigned  in  1863  the  general  manage- 
ment of  a  class  of  schools  which  had  been  instituted  or  aided  by  the  Mer« 
cantile  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation  interests  of  the  country.  Instruction  in  navigation  was  given  in 
the  seaports  by  private  teachers,  without  system,  and  to  a  very  small  num- 

m 

ber  of  those  who  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art  before 
being  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  command,  involving  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.     To  introduce  system,  to  give  permanent  employ* 
ment  to  a  larger  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  navigation,  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  attainments  and  character  of  British  masters,  mates  and 
seamen,  and  indirectly  but  largely  mcrease  the  supply  for  the  Royal  Navy 
in  time  of  war,  the  Government  had  determined  to  encourage  local  effort 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.    With  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  established  two  schools  prior  to  1858,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool ;  and  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  believed  five  or  six  pupil-teachers, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Greenwich,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  scientific  courses  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  which 
would  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schools  of  navigation  in  the 
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seaport  towns.  In  1854,  the  Trinity  House*  of  Hull  reorganized  its  old 
school  of  navigation,  after  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Green* 
wich,  v«rith  two  divisions,  the  lower  for  a  class  of  boys  who  need  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  upper,  for  boys  in  the  technical  studies  of  a  seafaring 
life.  With  the  latter  was  opened  an  evening  school  for  adult  seamen. 
Similar  schools,  with  a  junior  or  lower  division  to  revise  and  complete  the 
general  and  preparatory  studies,  and  a  senior  or  upper  school  for  special 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  were 
established  at  Yarmouth,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  ports,  fifteen  in  all  up  to  1862,  giving  instruction  to 
over  8,000  persons,  and  all  of  them  enlisting  local  co-operation  and  indi- 
yidual  payment  with  governmental  aid.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of 
schools  we  cite  a  brief  description  of  one  of  the  earliest  established,  from 
a  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Edward  Hughes,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

Londan  Katigation  School, 

77<«  London  Navigation  School  is  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sailors*  Home 
Institution,  situated  in  Well  Street,  London  Dock,  and  consists  of  two  separate 
apartments,  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  sections. 

The  upper  section  is  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mates  of  the  merchant 
service  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Sextant  Observing.  Chart  Drawing.  Geometry.  Algebra.  Trigonometry. 
The  Sailings.  Use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Mathematical  Tables.  Princi- 
ple and  Construction  of  Chronometers.  Methods  of  determining  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  Nautical  Surveying.  Compasses  and  Magnetism  of  Ships. 
Theory  of  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents.  Methods  of  taking  and  recording 
Meteorological  Observations.  Principle  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine 
as  applied  to  the  Paddle  Wheel  and  Screw  Propeller. 

The  Lower  section  is  for  the  education  of  seamen  and  apprentices.  The 
coarse  embraces  the  following  subjects : — 

Reading.  Writing.  Dictation  and  Letter  Writing.  Arithmetic.  Geogra- 
phy.   The  Sailings.    Sextant  Observing.    Method  of  Keeping  Ships*  Books. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  to  12  a.  ra.,  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  6  to  9  p.  m. 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  working  week,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

The  fees  are  six  shillings  per  week  for  masters  and  mates,  sixpence  for  sea- 
men, and  apprentices  afe  admitted  free. 

The  instruction  of  both  sections  is  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  been  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and  who  hold  certificate! 
of  competency  for  teaching  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from  Mr.  Rid- 
dle, the  Head  Master  of  the  Nautical  School. 

As  regards  the  students  who  at  present  attend  the  school,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  masters  and  mates  taught  in  the  senior  section  come  for  the  express  purpose 
of  learning  to  solve  certain  problems  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 
required  for  passing  the  examination  of  the  Local  Marine  Board,  and  they  are 
onwilling  to  devote  any  portion  of  their  time  to  the  other  subjects  that  enter 
into  the  course  of  instruction.  These,  though  essential  to  the  education  of  every 
master  mariner,  arc  unfortunately  not  at  present  required  of  a  candidate  to  pass 
an  examination  which  proclaims  him  competent  to  take  command  of  a  vessel. 

The  lower  section  is  composed  of  seamen  and  apprentices,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  employed  during  the  day  at  their  ships  in  the  docks,  and  have  acquired 

•  The  Trinity  Board  of  Hull  was  wtabUshed  in  1587,  in  imitatkm  of  Trinity  Iloiut,  Londoo, 
Ineorpormted  by  Uenry  VIII  in  1616.  (but  existing  long  before,)  for  the  promotion  of  conimtrM 
■ad  naTlgation,  licensing  pilots,  erecting  beacons  and  Ugfatbouses,  &c.  Both  were  probably  in 
Imitatkm  of  Charles  V.  who  established  at  Setille,  in  Spain,  at  the  Cam  dt  Contrataeionf  lectavM 
OB  navigatioii,  and  an  examiaatkm  of  penoos  toact  a«  plk>ti  and  macimn 
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the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  before  entering  the  school.  They  attend 
during  their  short  stay  in  port  from  6  to  9  in  the  CTenings,  and  their  chief  object 
seems  to  be  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sailings  and  the  methods  of  keeping 
the  books  of  a  ship. 

Both  sections  are  taught  the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  and  for  tliis  important 
purpose  the  Board  of  Trade  has  granted  a  liberal  supply  of  requisites  to  carry 
out  an  efficient  system  of  instruction,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  appended  to  this 
Report. 

Those  students  who  are  sufficiently  educated  are  accustomed  to  work  out  their 
own  observations.  None  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  school  without 
receiving  as  great  an  amount  as  was  possible  of  general  information,  in  addition 
to  the  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  for  wliich  they  attended.  Lectures 
have  been  delivered  in  the  evenings  upon  the  Steam  Engine,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism,  with  other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy;  and  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Ocean  has  received  particular  attention. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  Report  of  Gapt  Ryder,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  in  1858. 

The  officers  of  the  committee  of  management  are : — 

Chairman,  Admiral  Sir  H.  Hope. 
Secretary,  Captain  George  Pierce,  R.  N. 
Head-Master,  John  Bowing,  1  certificate. 

The  total  number  receiving  instruction  in  navigation  in  or  through  the  agency 
of  the  school  during  1858  has  been  149,  showing  a  total  increase  of  25  since  last 
year.     The  total  fees  have  been  4 A/.  15«.  6<L 

The  entire  number  of  adults  and  boys  who  have  at  any  time  paid  fees  during 
the  year  are,  masters,  3 ;  chief  mates,  17 ;  only  mates,  2 ;  second  mates,  87 ; 
seamen,  62 ;  apprentices,  28 ;  total  number  of  students,  149. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  fees  paid  by  adults  and  boys  per  week : — In  the 
day  classes — Masters  studying  for  extra  certificates,  6«. ;  chief  mates  studying 
for  master,  6«. ;  only  mates  studying  for  chief  mates,  6«. ;  second  mates  study- 
ing for  chief  mates,  6«. ;  seamen  studying  for  only  mates,  6«. ;  for  second  mates, 
6«. ;  apprentices  studying  navigation,  6«. ;  those  not  studying  navigation,  1«. ; 
seamen  not  studying  navi^tion,  1«. ;  boys  learning  navigation,  6<L ;  boys  not 
learning  navigation,  6d.  In  the  evening  classes — Adults  learning  navigation, 
8«. ;  not  learning  navigation,  U. ;  boys  learning  navigation,  3«. ;  not  learning 
navigation,  ^<L 

The  average  attendance  at  the  classes  has  been : — 

Day  classes,        .        .        .        morning,  7 ;  afternoon,  6. 
Evening  classes, 6. 

Grand  total  of  fees,  46/.  15«.  6(i. 

The  amount  of  aid  afforded  to  the  school  by  the  Department  has  been  48/. 
16«.  4</L,  which  sum  includes  the  payments  for  the  master's  certificate  and  other 
allowances,  the  payments  to  pupil-teacher,  the  cost  of  medals,  &g. 

School  Shipi. 
There  is  another  doss  of  nautical  schools  for  destitute  and  endangered 
boys,  which  are  aided  by  the  government  through  the  Ragged  School  So- 
ciety, and  are  kept  on  board  of  ships,  the  practical  seamanship  of  which 
might  adyantageously  be  incorporated  into  the  navigation  schools.  The 
expense  of  these  ships  per  day  is  thus  giyen  by  Capt  Ryder,  in  his  Report 
on  NayigatioQ  Schools  in  1858. 

I  have  collected  some  statistics  showing  the  expense  of  school  ships.  The 
Akbar,  a  frigate  at  Liverpool,  is  a  reformatory,  and  has  about  a  100  boys.  The 
Venus,  also  a  frigate,  is  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  anchored  near 
Woolwich ;  she  to  a  school  ship  for  destitute  lads,  and  has  about  140  boys.  In 
the  Akbar,  supported  partly  by  local  contributions  and  partly  by  the  Govern- 
ment grant  of  one  shilling  a  day  for  each  boy,  the  expense  of  the  establish* 
ment  is  probably  redaced  to  as  low  a  scale  as  possible.    The  Marine  Society  is  a 
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corporation  which  can  afford  to  be  more  liberal  in  its  arrangements.  The  Akbar 
was  fitted  out  at  an  expense  of  1,800/.  but  about  1,000/.  is  considered  to  b« 
vufficient  for  a  fit  out,  if  the  hull  is  in  good  repair.  The  Marine  Society*s  ships 
are  always  fitted  out  by  the  Admiralty  without  charge.  The  Akbar  costs  about 
250/.  a  year  for  repairs,  Ice. 

Estimate  of  Annual  Expense  per  Boy,  deduced  from  Report 

Akbar.  Yenus. 


£      9, 

£       9. 

Food, 

£10  0 

£13  10 

Clothes, 

4  0    . 

6    0 

Management,  Ito. 

.   10  0 

.  10  10 

24  0  80  0 


Outline  of  Aimt  and  Management  of  Navigation  Schools. 

In  1858,  Captain  Alfred  P.  Ryder,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Navigation  Schools  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  report  on  their  condition  and  future  management  The 
statements  and  suggestions  of  this  report  harmonize  so  faWy  with  the  con- 
clusions which  we  have  reached  respecting  the  need  and  mode  of  estab- 
lishing and  managing  this  class  of  schools  in  our  own  country,  that  we 
can  not  better  express  our  own  views  than  by  making  liberal  extracts. 

The  Goveriunent  is  very  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

(a.)  Because  the  Commercial  Marine  supplies  even  in  time  of  peace  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  because  in  time  of  war  we  should 
have  to  rely  upon  it  almost  entirely  to  enable  us  to  man  our  ships  when  our 
reserves  were  exhausted,  which  would  soon  be  the  case  in  a  naval  war. 

(6.)  Because  on  the  efficiency  of  our  commercial  marine  depends  to  a  great 
extent  our  position  as  a  commercial  country,  and  on  our  position  as  the  greatest 
commercial  country  rests  our  supremacy  among  European  nations. 

(c.)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  is  entrusted  every  year  an  immense 
.amount  of  valuable  property.     Want  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  readiness  of 
resource  largely  increases  the  yearly  loss  of  this  property. 

(d.)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  every  year  are  entrusted  the  lives  of  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Want  of  skill,  intelli- 
gence, and  readiness  of  resource  largely  increase  the  yearly  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

(«.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  consists  of  more  than  200,000  persons, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  important  portion  of  tlie  nation,  considering  it  numerically. 

(/.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  represents  England,  its  religion,  laws, 
customs,  and  habits,  in  every  foreign  country,  and  it  is  desirable  that  our  repre- 
sentatives should  cease  to  exhibit  (as  is  now  frequently  the  case,)  the  worst  side 
of  the  national  character.  Large  numbers  of  the  sailors  in  our  commercial 
marine  are  at  present  neither  good  men  nor  good  sailors,  but  are  disorderiy, 
addicted  to  drink,  inefficient  at  sea  and  all  but  useless  in  harbor.  Many  of  them 
who  reach  the  rank  of  mate  and  master  compare  disadvantageously  in  general 
knowledge  with  the  mates  and  masters  of  foreign  vessels.  There  are  of  course 
numerous  brilliant  exceptions.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  In  the  service  of 
the  large  ship-owners.  In  knowledge  of  seamanship  English  masters  and  matea 
need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Government,  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine,  has 
endeavored  to  purify  the  stream  at  its  source,  by  the  creation  or  support  of 
Navigation  Schools,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  introduction  of  well 
educated  lads,  its  character  may  be  elevated  and  improved.  The  Navigation 
Schools  referred  to  are  supported  by  fees,  by  local  subscriptions,  and  by  aid 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.    Their  object  is  to  offer  instruction  in 
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the  scientific  branches  of  an  Education  specially  adapted  to  the  Kaatical  Pro* 
fcssion. 

In  commencing  ari  inyenti^ation  into  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Navigation  schools,  it  'w  endcntlj  advisable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies that  occur  annually  in  the  commercial  marine ;  these  vacancies  are  occa- 
soned  by  death,  desertion,  and  change  of  profession.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  these  vacancies  should  all  be  tilled  by  well  educated  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  lad^s  for  in  time  of  war  we  could  only  recruit  from  the  Commercial  Marine 
those  sailors  who  are  British  subjects.* 

Capt  Ryder  estimates  the  number  of  lads  required  to  supply  the  annual 
vacancies  by  death  in  the  British  Commercial  Marine  at  over  6,000,  and 
by  desertion  and  change  of  profession,  by  at  least  1,000  more,  or  a  total  of 
over  0,000 ;  and  that  schools  for  seamen  and  officers  should  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  annual  supply  of  at  least  that  number,  and  so  accommodate  18,000 
students.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Seamen, 
there  were  bound  and  registered  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  year  1866,  7,410  apprentices.  The  176,387  men  (not  inclu- 
ding masters,)  employed  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  were  classified 
as  follows:  21,204  mates,  13,232  petty  officers,  83,682  seamen,  23,974 
apprentices  and  boys,  12,640  other  persons,  1,612  engineers,  4,896  firemen. 
Of  this  number  14,376  were  foreigners,  and  7,712  lascars.  During  the 
year  1866,  examinations  were  passed  for  extra  masters,  22 ;  for  ordinary 
masters,  1,223;  for  first  mates,  689;  for  only  mates,  12,223;  for  second 
mates,  940 — a  total  of  4,097.  Capt  Ryder  calculates  that  the  total  num- 
ber required  every  year  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  and  meet  the  demands  of 
an  expanding  commerce  as  follows : 

Of  those  who  leave  the  service, 6,690 

Of  those  who  are  drowned, 1,800 

Of  those  who  die  of  disease, 2,660 

The  average  annual  increase  by  expansion  of  commerce,     3,365 

Total  supply  required,  .        .        .        .         14,016 

Capt.  Ryder  remarks  that  tho  system  of  nautical  education  should  bo 
broad  enough  and  attractive  enough  to  bring  in  all  the  boys  of  all  classes 
who  wish  to  go  to  sea,  or  may  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
national  and  commercial  marine.  The  education  given  should  make  ath- 
letic, intelligent,  handy  seamen,  and  impart  such  an  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  seamanship  as  will  qualify  a  due  proportion 
for  a  lower  grade  of  officers. 

The  first  point  to  be  aimed  at -would  apparently  be  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  number  of  schools,  so  as  to  offer  scientific  instruction  on  the  lowest 
terms  to  a  sufficient  number  of  boys,  to  supply  the  demand  for  educated  young 
men  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  masters  and  mates.  Tlieir  knowledge 
of  seamanship  must  of  course  be  gained  before  the  mast.      ^ 

A  commercial  navy,  fed  by  a  supply  of  lads  that  had  for  three  years  attended 

^  AcconUng  t«  the  Registrar  Oenerol^s  Report  fin*  IftCS,  there  were  13,300  Foreignorp  nerring  in 
the  Mercantile  Bfarine  in  1854,  natirn  of  the  following  countrieii :— Ainarioanti,  (U.  S.,)  3,w8; 
Austrianii.  632;  Belgians,  198  i  Danes,  ^28;  Germans,  819;  Greeks,  76;  Hollanders,  1,4«8); 
Italians.  110;  Norwe^ans,  670;  Portuguese,  684;  Russians,  44;  PrussiaiM,  668;  Spaniards, 
888:  Swedes,  1,612;  Fnncb,  479;  Tailoiu,  via.,  Soutti  Amaxkaoa,  Chlnsst,  4o.,  ke.^  2,499^ 
total,  IStW). 
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corporation  which  c&n  afford  to  be  more  liberal  in  its  arrangementa.  The  Akbar 
was  fitted  out  at  an  expense  of  1,800/.  but  about  1,0(.H)/.  ia  considered  to  be 
vufficient  for  a  fit  out,  if  the  hull  is  in  good  repair.  The  Marine  Society^s  ships 
are  always  fitted  out  by  the  Admiralty  without  charge.  The  Akbar  costs  about 
250/.  a  year  for  repairs,  Ice. 

Estimate  of  Annual  Expense  per  Boy,  deduced  from  Report 

Alcbar.  Yenus. 


£    «. 

£     a. 
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£10  0 

£13  10 

Clothes, 
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6    0 

Management,  Ito. 
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24  0  80  0 


Outline  of  Aims  and  Management  of  Katigation  Schools. 

In  1858,  Captain  Alfred  P.  Ryder,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Navigation  Schools  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  report  on  their  condition  and  future  management  The 
statements  and  suggestions  of  this  report  harmonize  so  ftiUy  with  the  con- 
clusions which  we  have  reached  respecting  the  need  and  mode  of  estab- 
lishing and  managing  this  class  of  schools  in  our  own  country,  that  we 
can  not  better  express  our  own  views  than  by  making  liberal  extracts. 

The  Government  is  very  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

(a.)  Because  the  Commercial  Marine  supplies  even  in  time  of  peace  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  because  in  time  of  war  we  should 
have  to  rely  upon  it  almost  entirely  to  enable  us  to  man  our  ships  when  our 
reserves  were  exhausted,  which  would  soon  be  the  case  in  a  naval  war. 

(6.)  Because  on  the  efficiency  of  our  commercial  marine  depends  to  a  great 
extent  our  position  as  a  commercial  country,  and  on  our  position  as  the  greatest 
commercial  country  rests  our  supremacy  among  European  nations. 

(e,)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  is  entrusted  every  year  an  immense 
.amount  of  valuable  property.     Want  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  readiness  of 
resource  largely  increases  the  yearly  loss  of  this  property. 

(tL)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  every  year  are  entrusted  the  lives  of  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects.  Want  of  skill,  intelli- 
gence, and  readiness  of  resource  largely  increase  the  yearly  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

(«.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  consists  of  more  than  200,000  persons, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  important  portion  of  the  nation,  considering  it  numerically. 

(/.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  represents  Englaiid,  its  religion,  law's, 
customs,  and  habits,  in  every  foreign  country,  and  it  is  desirable  that  our  repre- 
sentatives should  cease  to  exhibit  (as  is  now  frequently  the  case,)  the  worst  side 
of  the  national  character.  Large  numbers  of  the  sailors  in  our  commercial 
marine  are  at  present  neither  good  men  nor  good  sailors,  but  are  disorderiy, 
Addicted  to  drink,  inefficient  at  sea  and  all  but  useless  in  harbor.  Many  of  them 
who  reach  the  rank  of  mate  and  master  compare  disadvantageously  in  general 
knowledge  with  the  mates  and  masters  of  foreign  vessels.  There  are  of  course 
numerous  brilliant  exceptions.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  service  of 
the  large  ship-owners.  In  knowledge  of  seamanship  English  masters  and  matee 
need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Government,  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine,  haa 
endeavored  to  purify  the  stream  at  its  source,  by  the  creation  or  support  of 
Navigation  Schools,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  introduction  of  well 
educated  lads,  its  character  may  be  elevated  and  improved.  The  Navigation 
Schools  referred  to  are  supported  by  fees,  by  local  subscriptions,  and  by  aid 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.    Their  object  is  to  offer  instruction  in 
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the  scientific  branches  of  an  Education  specially  adapted  to  the  Naatical  Pro- 
fession. 

In  commencing  ari  investigation  into  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Karigation  schools,  it  is  evidently  advisable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies that  occur  annually  in  the  commercial  marine ;  these  vacancies  are  occa- 
sioned by  death,  desertion,  and  change  of  profession.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  these  vacancies  should  all  be  filled  by  well  educated  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  lads,  for  in  time  of  war  we  could  only  recruit  from  the  Commercial  Marine 
those  sailors  who  are  British  subjects.* 

Capt  Ryder  estimates  the  number  of  lads  required  to  supply  the  annual 
vacancies  by  death  in  the  British  Commercial  Marine  at  over  6,000,  and 
by  desertion  and  change  of  profession,  by  at  least  1,000  more,  or  a  total  of 
over  0,000 ;  and  that  schools  for  seamen  and  officers  should  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  annual  supply  of  at  least  that  number,  and  so  accommodate  18,000 
students.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Seamen, 
there  were  bound  and  registered  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  year  1866,  7,410  apprentices.  The  176,387  men  (not  inclu- 
ding masters,)  employed  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  were  classified 
as  follows:  21,204  mates,  13,232  petty  officers,  83,682  seamen,  23,974 
apprentices  and  boys,  12,640  other  persons,  1,612  engineers,  4,896  firemen. 
Of  this  number  14,375  were  foreigners,  and  7,712  lascars.  During  the 
year  1856,  examinations  were  passed  for  extra  Qiasters,  22 ;  for  ordinary 
masters,  1,223;  for  first  mates,  689;  for  only  mates,  12,223;  for  second 
mates,  940 — a  total  of  4,097.  Capt  Ryder  calculates  that  the  total  num- 
ber required  every  year  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  and  meet  the  demands  of 
an  expanding  commerce  as  follows : 

Of  those  who  leave  the  service, 6,690 

Of  those  who  are  drowned, 1,300 

Of  those  who  die  of  disease, 2,660 

The  average  annual  increase  by  expansion  of  commerce,      3,365 

Total  supply  required,  .        .        ,        .         14,015 

Capt  Ryder  remarks  that  the  system  of  nautical  education  should  bo 
broad  enough  and  attractive  enough  to  bring  in  all  the  boys  of  all  classes 
who  wish  to  go  to  sea,  or  may  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  tho 
national  and  commercial  marine.  The  education  given  should  make  ath- 
letic, intelligent,  handy  seamen,  and  impart  such  an  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  seamanship  as  will  qualify  a  due  proportion 
for  a  lower  grade  of  officers. 

The  first  point  to  be  aimed  at -would  apparently  be  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  number  of  schools,  so  as  to  offer  scientific  instruction  on  the  lowest 
terms  to  a  sutticicnt  number  of  boys,  to  supply  the  demand  for  odiicatod  young 
men  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  masters  and  mates.  Tlioir  knowledge 
of  seamanship  must  of  course  be  gained  before  the  mast.      ^' 

A  commercial  navy,  fed  by  a  supply  of  lads  that  had  for  three  years  attended 


*  ArcordiDg  t«  the  Bcgistnir  Gencrol^s  Roport  for  18C8,  there  were  13,3(X)  Foreigncrp  Mrrinff  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine  in  1854,  nativeA  of  the  following  countriea :— Amsdoanft,  (U.  S.,)  8,to8; 
Austriann.  532;  Belgians,  198,  Dnnett,  429;  Ciennans,  319;  Oreeko,  76;  Hollanders,  1,(«8); 
Italians.  110;  Norwegians,  570;  Portuguese,  594;  Russians,  44;  PrussiaiMS  668;  Spaniards,' 
888:  Swedes,  1,512;  Freoch,  479;  Yarious,  Tia.,  Soatti  Amexicaoa,  Chlnist,  ko.,  Ike.,  2,49»j) 
total,  18,200. 
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the  classes  at  a  Nayigatioii  school  would  challenge  comparison  for  general 
knowledge  and  information  with  any  profession  in  England,  and  would  soon 
cease  to  be  the  last  resort  of  those  idle,  troublesome  fellows,  expelled  from  the 
agricultural  class  and  the  various  trades,  who  are  too  old,  too  ignorant,  or  too 
proffigate  ever  to  make  even  indifferent  sailors* 

Having  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ground  that  may  be  beneficiallj 
covered  bj  a  network  of  navigntion  schools,  1  will  proceed  to  state  what,  in  m^ 
opinion,  are  the  means  by  which  a  Navigation  School  may  be  rendered  most 
attractive  and  efficient. 

I.  A  NavigfUiofi  School  oBsisted  by  the  OoveminefU  should  offer  90w%d  Instruc 
Hon  epeciallg  adapted  to  the  Kautteal  Profe99um. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  number  of  subjects  named  hereafter  may  appear 
large,  and  the  education  of  too  high  an  order,  these  objections  will  vanish  when 
it  is  remembered  that  lads  are  not  acceptable  on  board  merchant  ships  until  they 
are  15-16,  because  they  are  of  little  use,  and  give  trouble ;  and  yet,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  if  not  attracted  to  the  Navigation  schools  at  the  age  of  12-18, 
and  induced  to  remain  in  attendance  on  the  classes  until  they  are  15-16,  they 
will  be  drawn  into  some  other  profession. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  is  adopted  must  necessarily  therefore  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  extend  over  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  the  last  to  be  specially  adapted  to  conduce  towards  the  boy*s  success  in  hla 
profession. 

The  subjects  which  appear  to  be  suitable  for  boys  destined  for  the  nautical 
profession  and  retained  under  instruction  from  12-18  to  15-16  are  as  follows:— 

*(1.)  Reading  and  writing  from  dictation. 

*  J2.)  First  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
•(3.)  Grammar. 

(4.)  A  complete  course  of  arithmetic. 

is.)  Algebra  to  quadratics,  with  application. 
6.)  Geometry,  Books  of  Euclid,  I.  II.  III.,  and  a  few  propositions  in  Book  IT. 
(7.>  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical. 

!8.)  Navigation. 
9.)  Nautical  astronomy,  including  lunar  double  alt  and  Sumner^s  method. 
^10.)  Practical  use  of  the  instruments  used  at  sea. 

^18.)  Chart  drawing ;   surveying. 
1 14.)  Free-hand  drawing. 

*  (15.)  History,  particularly  Scripture  History  and  English  History. 

*  (1 6. )  Letter  writing ;  book-keeping. 
(17.)  Mechanics  and  steam-engine. 

(18.)  Magnetism  and  electricity  in  relation  to  ships. 

(19.)  Laws  of  storms  and  tides. 

(20.)  Knowledge  of  the  code  of  signals. 

(21.)  Mercantile  laws  and  usages,  as  &r  as  is  necessary  for  the  master  of  « 

merchant  ship. 
(22.)  Gymnastics. 

The  above  subjects  are  taaght  in  the  Navigation  School  at  Hull. 

n.  A  Navigation  School  should  provide  a  good  supply  of  apparatui^  viz.,  in* 
9tntment8,  books,  maps,  slates,  Ac.  without  any  charae  to  the  pupils. 

In  Ireland,  where  a  class  of  Navigation  Schools  has  been  established  as  part 
of  the  system  of  National  Education,  a  very  liberal  supply  of  sextants,  books, 
maps,  &c.,  is  given  to  each  school  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

in.  A  Navigation  School  aided  by  Oovernment  should  offer  valuabU  prius  in 
the  shape  of  exhibitions,  instrumefUs,  books,  Ac, 

The  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  parents,  the  inability  on  the  part  of  others,  to  maintain  their  children 
during  the  three  years*  course. 

*  TIm  bojs  an  expected  to  be  proOctoDt  in  fheie  snlifeeti  belbre  mitej,  and  tkiy  umA  ooI^  te 
taken  up  in  the  waj  of  reriew. 
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Exhibitions  and  prise-flchemes  should  therefore  be  established  oq  the  moit 
Uberml  footing. 

Prixes  had  been  awarded  bj  the  Department  in  onlj  two  or  three  instanoet 
before  mr  tonr  of  visits. 

(a.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  prize*  be  awarded,  when  deserved,  at  all  the  schools 
every  half  year. 

The  prizes  to  consist  of  sextants,  watches,  in.«trumont4,  books,  &o.  The  future 
pirizes  to  be  placed  at  the  commencemeut  of  the  half-Tcar  under  the  charge  of 
the  local  committee,  to  be  exposed  in  the  schoolroom  in  a  ca^^e  with  a  glass  lid 
or  coTcr.  (The  half-yearly  Talue  of  the  prizes  to  be  about  15/.^ ;  the  prizes  to 
be  fairly  and  openly  competed  for. 

A  very  limited  number  of  sextants  should  be  given  away,  not  more  than  one 
each  half-year  among  all  the  schools.  The  prizes  not  to  be  awarded  except  OQ 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  lad's  sufficient  proficiency. 

(6.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  exhibition*  be  established  on  the  following  scale, 
▼iz.,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  for  a  school  giving  instruction  to  loo  bovs,  or  one  to 
every  eight  boys,  and  be  awarded  at  all  the  schools  every  half-year. 

The  boys  after  the  examination  to  be  divided  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  First  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
a  period  under  6  months. 

The  Second  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  bovs  who  had  attended  the  Classes 
for  6,  and  under  1 2  months. 

The  Third  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
12,  and  under  18  months. 

The  Fourth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes 
for  18,  and  under  24  months. 

The  Fifth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
24,  and  under  30  months. 

The  Sixth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
80,  and  under  36  months. 

Exhibitions  at  the  rate  of  one  in  eight  boys  to  be  given  to  the  most  successftil 
boys  in  each  group. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee 
and  a  donation  of  Gd.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  Srd  and  4th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  Is.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  5th  and  6th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  2«.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

This  part  of  my  proposal  is  elastic,  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  can  be  increased 
if  the  principle  is  approved  of,  and  the  number  may  be  extended  even  to  offering 
an  exhibition  to  every  boy  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  proticieucy  in  the  studies 
of  the  school. 

The  chief  merits  of  this  plan  are  (IJ  ^^^'^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  exhibitions  are  thrown 
open  for  competition  every  half-year,  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  constantly  kepi 
alive ;  it  is  notorious  that  the  attainment  of  an  exhibition  or  scholarship  which 
will  be  held  throughout  a  studcnt^s  career  is  often  the  prelude  to  idleness.  (2.) 
That  exhibitions  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  youngest  boys. 

The  examination  to  decide  on  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  should  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  half-year.  The  questions  to  be  sent  from  the  Department,  and 
the  answers  to  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  evening  of  the  examination  day.  The  prizes  and  exhibitions  should 
be  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  half-year.  As  the  examination 
should  not,  if  possible,  extend  over  more  than  one  day,  the  Department  might 
make  a  selection  from  among  the  subjects  taught.  As  the  inspector  can  not  be 
present,  one  or  more  of  the  local  committee  should  remain  in  the  school  during 
each  examination. 

The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published  in  the  local 
papers ;  competition  will  then  be  created  among  the  various  schools  at  the  set- 
port,  who  will  view  with  great  interest  the  position  of  their  boys  ou  the  examin- 
ation list. 

Capt  Ryder  suggests  (1.)  that  each  hoj  who  holds  an  exhibition  or 
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gains  prizes,  have  the  fact  engrossed  on  a  vellum  certificate^  and  rccclye  a 
medal  or  hadge.  (2.)  That  all  graduates  of  the  school  who  bring  a  good 
character  from  their  captain  or  shipowner,  for  one  year  after  leaying  the 
school,  receive  one  pound  from  the  funds  of  the  school.  (8.)  That  ship- 
owners and  the  Admiralty  be  induced  to  look  first  to  the  Navigation 
schools  for  their  apprentices,  and  that  they  open  to  competition  among  the 
prize  boys  of  the  schools,  any  choice  places  in  their  gift.  (4.)  That  offi- 
cers and  masters  of  ships,  and  public  men  interested  in  nautical  matters 
be  invited  to  visit  the  schools. 

rV.  A  Navigation  School  shotdd  provide  an  ample  Editeaiional  Staffs  whose 
income  should  he  sufficient^  and  a  certain  portion  of  it  fixed^  and  whose  energies 
efiould  be  mainly  directed  to  the  Education  of  the  Bogs. 

The  educational  staff,  aa  a  general  rule,  is  very  iusuflScient,  owing  to  a  school 
for  adults  having  been  generally  established  in  connexion  with  the  school  for 
boys.*  This  course  was  adopted  chiefly  for  economical  reasons,  it  being  intended 
that  the  large  fees  from  the  adult  class  should  pay  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  the  school ;  but  it  has  resulted  in  the  boys^  school  being  most  seriously 
injured,  as  follows,  without  any  compensating  advantages. 

The  boys  who  pay  fees,  from  Qtd  to  \s.  a  week,  arc  constantly  and  unavoida- 
bly neglected  by  the  head  master,  whose  interest  it  is  to  attend  to  the  adults  who 
pay  from  6«.  to  Is,  a  week ;  and  even  if  superior  to  that  motive,  the  head  master 
can  not  leave  the  adults  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  because,  and 
not  unnaturally,  they  insist  on  his  remaining  with  them. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  paying  masters  of  Navigation  Schools  is  in 
increasing  his  compensation  from  all  other  sources  by  the  payment  by  the 
Department  of  an  amount  represented  by  the  certificate  he  may  hold  of  his 
success  in  passing  examination  in  certain  group  of  subjects.  The  scheme 
is  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Mathematics  necessary  to  the  study  of  navigation,  .  £6 
Group  II.  General  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,  .  .  .15 
Group  III.  Adjustment  and  skillful  handling  of  instruments,  .  6 

Group  IV.  Physical  geography, 10 

Group  V.  Physics,  mechanics,  marine  steam  engine,       ...  10 

Group  VI.  Chemistry, 6 

Group  VII.  Natural  history, 6 

Group  VIII.  Chart,  freehand,  and  mechanical  drawing,       .        .        .6 

£50 
This  group  payment  is  a  well  devised  scheme  to  induce  masters  to  im- 
prove themselves,  and  is  applicable  to  teachers  of  every  grade,  and  if  rightly 
applied,  will  operate  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  professional  improvement 
But  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  schools,  where  there  are  pupils  on  a  varying 
scale  of  direct  payment  to  the  teacher,  the  teacher  will  be  tempted  to  give 
bis  particular  attention  to  the  pupils  who  pay  best  This  can  be  counter- 
acted by  making  the  masters'  payment  depend  on  the  proficiency  of  the 

scholars. 

To  obtain  and  keep  the  services  of  the  zealous,  intelligent,  and  very  superior 
men  who  alone  are  fit  to  take  charge  of  navigation  schools,  I  believe  a  super- 
annuation allowance  would  be  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  and  most  economi- 
cal inducement. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  at  60  years  of  age  a  navigation  master  be  allowed  to 

•  The  fchool  at  Hull  if  th«  only  nayigatton  school  at  whkh  no  adults  are  rec«l?td. 
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retire  with  his  group  money  as  an  allowance  This  would  be  a  great  inducenMnt 
to  remain  in  connection  with  the  Department,  and  to  paaa  in  aa  many  groups 
as  possible. 

The  direct  inducement  which  I  propose  to  give  to  the  educational  staff  to 
bring  their  schools  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  is  a  payment  in  money, 
and  I  have  been  induced  to  propose  this  from  the  sense  of  the  paramount  advan- 
tage derived  in  any  undertaking  from  making  it  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of 
agents  to  act  up  to  their  instructions. 

I  propose  that  every  head  master,  every  assistant  roaster  and  every  papil- 
teacber  employed  in  teaching  the  boys  shall  receive  a  sum  of  money  in  addition 
to  his  fixed  salary  and  his  group  money  to  depend  on  and  vary  with  the  success 
of  the  school  at  the  half-yearly  examinations.  The  mode  by  i  hich  I  propose  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  this  payment  will  be  detailed  further  on,  when  I  speak 
of  inspections. 

It  consists  of  a  sliding  scale  of  payment,  so  contrived  that  it  is  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  head  master  to  bring  all  his  boys  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  proficiency,  and  also  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  all  the  educational 
staff  to  refrain  from  forcing  on  the  clever  boys,  if  by  so  doing  they  neglect  the 
duller  boys,  and  aK<o  to  refrain  from  drawing  the  boys  into  the  upper  and  more 
showy  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower,  more  elementary,  but  more  impor- 
tant subjects,  errors  commonly  and  but  too  justly  ascribed  to  schoolmasters  in 
their  endeavors  to  give  to  their  schools  the  appearance  of  high  efficiency. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sliding  scale  of  payment  which  I  propose  has  the  demerit 
of  novelty. 

The  Ck)mmittee  of  Council,  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  of  a  sliding  scale,  have 
provided  that,  in  the  primary  schools,  the  master^s  pay  shall  depend  on  and  vary 
with  the  school  pence  and  the  capitation  ^ant  (a  grant  which  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  attendance  of  the  children,)  in  tlie  art  schools  it  is  made  to  depend  on 
and  vary  with  the  number  of  prizes  won  by  the  students. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  former  plan  is  that  the  sliding  scale,  being  made  to 
depend  upon  mere  numerical  attendance,  both  particular  proficiency  and  general 
proficiency  are  ignored. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  is  that  it  is  made  the  master^s  direct  pecuniary 
interest  to  force  on  the  clever  boys  to  the  neglect  of  the  dull  boys,  while  general 
proficiency  and  numerical  attendance  are  ignored. 

There  are  doubtless  good  reasons  why  these  very  different  plans  should  haye 
been  adopted  in  primary  and  art  schools. 

In  the  scheme  of  varying  payment  which  I  propose  for  navigation  schools, 
both  the  general  proficiency  of  the  scheol  and  the  numerical  attendance  of  the 
scholars  are  made  the  measures  of  the  masters*  emoluments,  while  the  proficiency 
of  individual  boys  is  fostered  by  prizes  and  exhibitions. 

v.  2%e  Ma»Ur8  of  yaviaation  SehooU  should  dinplay  great  inUUigenet  and 
aptitude  for  teaefiing^  thouldbe  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  ofit^ 
struetiony  and  be  zea/onn  in  t/ie  performance  of  their  duties. 

As  a  general  rtile  I  have  found  the  masters  intelligent  and  apt  to  teach.  The 
majority  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  education  at  Greenwich  under 
Mr.  Riddle. 

It  is  important  that  the  masters  should  be  drawn  from  some  normal  school ; 
Greenwich  school  appears  admirably  adapted  for  such  purpose.  To  draw  a 
large  supply  of  masters  from  that  school,  and  retain  their  services,  the  position 
of  the  masters  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  must  in  my  opinion  be  improved. 
But  if  this  is  done  aa  engagement  should  be  entered  into  to  remain  as  a  naviga- 
tion schoolmaster  for  a  certain  time,  and  after  that,  not  to  leave  without  at  IcMist 
two  months'  warning. 

The  position  of  assistants  should  be  open  to  all  persons  whose  creden- 
tials previously  received,  as  to  good  character,  proficiency  in  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  this  class  of  schools,  and  required  for  the  place,  are  satis- 
factory. The  examination  should  be  public,  and  the  results  published. 
The  vacancies  among  the  head  masters  should  be  open  to  competition 
among  the  assistant  masters. 
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VII.  7%«  Xavigatlon  Schools  tthotiid  he  jtuliriounly  ntuated^  have  large  airy 
TOOmMy  a  good  plaifgroufid^  ggmtuutu:  poU»,  and  a  lending  library. 

Exercise  at  gymnastics  is  most  beneficial  to  the  boys*  health,  and  confirms 
tbem  in  their  choice  of  the  naral  profession.  The  )ads  when  they  go  to  sea  are 
nmcb  more  useful  aloft  if  they  have  acquired  the  agility  and  daring  which  can 
alone  be  gained  by  gymnastic  exercises. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  our  sailors  is 
the  diminution  of  work  aloft  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  steam. 

YIIL  The  Feet  in  a  Navigation  School  should  he  carefully  adjusted. 

A  carefully  adjusted  scheme  of  fees  from  Id.  to  It.  per  week  will  not  exclude 
by  their  amount  any  poor  boys  whom  we  might  wish  to  admit,  or  to  repel  by 
their  insignificance  those  parents  who  would  attach  no  value  to  that  which  cost 
them  little. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  fees,  after  deducting  a  certain  fixed  sum,  or  a  cer- 
tain definite  proportion  of  them  for  local  expenses,  will  stand  in  the  school  ac- 
ooonts  to  the  credit  of  the  local  committee,  and  will  be  expended  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  in  paying  the  masters*  salaries,  the 
boys*  exhibition  money,  &c. 

In  some  seaports,  where  there  is  a  pertinacious  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  boys  to  their  going  to  sea,  I  have  suggested  to  the  committee 
the  undertaking  to  return  all  or  a  portion  of  the  school  fees  of  any  boy  who  has 
paesed  above  a  certain  mark,  on  proof  being  received  that  the  boy  has  sailed. 
This  would  in  many  co&es  act  both  on  parent  and  child  as  a  great  inducement  to 
the  boy  to  go  to  sea. 

IX.  Navigation  Schools  should  be  periodically  itispected  and  reported  on. 

Inspection  to  be  really  valuable  should  be  thorough.  Now  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  boys  shall  be  taught  at  the  Navigation  School  are 
very  numerous,  and  none  of  them  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  escape  tlie 
notice  of  the  inspector  and  the  test  of  examination. 

I  propose  that  there  shall  be  two  examinations  every  half-year,  (1)  the  general 
examination,  to  measure  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  navigation  classes, 
and  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  educational  staff;  (2)  the  special  competitive 
examination  for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  The  first  will  be  held  in  the  course  of 
the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  and  master,  the  answers,  however, 
to  be  looked  over  and  valued  in  London.  The  second  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  local 
committee.  It  will  be  entirely  a  written  examination,  the  questions  to  be  sent 
from  the  Department.  To  prevent  any  suspicion  of  unfair  treatment,  the  exam- 
ination books  should,  afler  each  examination,  be  sealed  up  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  London.  The  prizes  and  prize 
studentships  will  be  awarded  when  the  school  meets  asain,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  half-year.  The  answers  will  be  valued  m  London,  by  a  person 
appointed  for  that  special  purpose.  The  practice  I  have  adopted  is  to  give  full 
numbers  for  an  accurate  answer,  half  numbers  for  an  answer  which,  though  in- 
accurate, shows  intelligence. 

The  inspector  who  conducts  the  general  examination  should  have  with  him 
Tarious  papers  of  questions  of  equal  value  en  each  subject,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
posribility  of  information  as  to  the  questions  set  at  the  examination  being  com- 
nnmicated  from  one  school  to  the  ether.  The  masters  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  preventing  any  information  being  sent  to  the  other  schools. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  examination,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  examina- 
tion money,  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

The  school  to  be  arranged  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  in  five 
classes,  each  class  separated  from  the  other  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
school  will  adroit,  and  the  five  classes  to  be  so  composed  as  to  be  about  equal, 
both  in  average  and  collective  intelligence.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the 
masters  in  doing  this. 

The  number  won  by  the  boys  in  a  class  in  a  particular  subject  will  be  added 
together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  boys  in  the  class ;  the  result  will  be  the 
mean  number  for  that  subject  for  that  class,  and  the  classes  being  equal,  that 
number  will  be  a  measure  of  the  proficiency  of  the  school  in  that  subject    The 
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number  of  bojs  in  the  school  maltiplied  by  the  sam  of  the  mean  numbers  will  be 
the  number  which  will  determine  the  sum  of  money  to  be  apportioned  to  that 
school,  and  divided  among  the  educational  staff. 

I  propose  that  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  dlTl- 

ded^  once  a  year  among  the  schools,  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  obtained  as 

above,  and  that  notice  be  given  to  them  to  that  effect  at  the  commencement  of 

each  year,  naming  the  total  sum.     I  propose  that  the  sum  won  by  the  school 

should  be  divided  among  the  educational  staff  in  the  following  proportions:— 

Head  Master  5  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed  .        £S0 

Assistant  Masters,  each  2  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed    .        .       12 

Pupil-Teachers,  each  1  share,  but  total  not  to  exceed      .         .  6 

As  every  progressive  step  made  by  the  dullest  boy  who  attends  the  classes 
tells  on  the  gross  number,  and  through  it  on  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  whole 
staff,  the  staff  will  have  no  temptation  to  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
inducement  to  push  on  the  dull  boys,  and  as  proficiency  in  the  lower  subjects 
counts  as  much  as  proficiency  in  the  highest  the  common  fault  of  neglecting  the 
low  subjects  would  evidently  diminish  very  much  the  profits  of  the  staff,  and  wUl 
therefore  be  prevented. 

I  consider  this  sliding  scale  would  be  preferable  to  paying  the  master  a  certain 
sum  for  every  prize  won  in  the  school,  which  is  a  direct  temptation  and  induce- 
ment  to  him  to  select  from  time  to  time  the  most  promising  boys,  and  put  them 
under  pressure  to  make  prise  boys  of  them,  neglecting  the  dull  boys  of  the  same 
standing  who  can  not  on  that  system  of  reward  be  productive  of  any  benefit 
The  collateral  advantages  of  this  system. 

(I.)  It  becomes  the  direct  personal  interest  of  the  staff  to  retain  the  boys  u 
long  as  possible,  in  order  that  at  each  examination,  there  shall  be  as  many  boys 
as  possible  well  advanced  in  all  the  subjects. 

(t.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest,  to  select  from  among  the 
boys  presenting  them^^elves  for  entry,  those  that  are  most  advanced  in  the 
elementary  subjects,  so  that  their  backwardness  may  diminish  the  mean  numbers 
as  little  as  possible- 

(3.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest  to  work  the  school  with  as 
few  masters  as  possible,  as  thereby  their  individual  gains  are  larger. 

(4.)  Competition  is  created  among  the  Navigation  schools  and  their  educa- 
tional staffs.  The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published 
in  the  local  papers,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  at  all  the  Navigation 
schools  should  be  made  known  at  each  school. 

(6.)  The  inspector  and  the  Department  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  any  Nav- 
igation school  has  neglected  any  subject.  The  masters  could  not  evade  the  rigor 
of  this  test  by  any  artifice. 

(6.)  The  boys  will  be  induced  generally  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  compe- 
tition, which  will  have  the  best  effect.  A  few  only  can  win  the  prizes  and  exhi- 
bitions, but  all  can  contribute  by  their  exertions  to  the  comparative  success  of 
their  school. 

(7.)  The  local  committee  and  the  neighborhood  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  struggle. 

X.  A  diiiinetive  Drets  or  Badge  is  calculated  to  have  a  very  good  effect  <m  tk$ 
Navigation  Sehool». 

The  Trinity  Board  at  Hull  gives  to  80  boys  in  the  Navigation  school  a  neat 
uniform  (blue  jacket,  blue  and  white  trousers,  and  blue  cap.)  This  has  a  capital 
effect  on  the  boys,  gives  them  an  esprit  d*ecole,  and  acts  as  a  restraint  on  their 
conduct  outside  the  schools. 

XI.  In  Navigation  Schools  great  pains  thould  be  taken  to  ensure  punctual 
altendayice  on  the  part  of  the  boys, 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  form  of  registers  be  provided,  and  that  it  be 
made  imperative  that  the  register  be  strictly  kept  in  all  the  schools,  and  that  the 
following  practice  be  universal  instead  of  partial,  viz.,  that  any  boy  arriving  late 
is  expected  to  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  master  of  his  school  or  his 
parents  for  his  absence.  Prizes  for  good  attendance  have  been  found  very  use- 
ful in  primary  schools.  I  beg  to  suggest  one  prize  of  10«.,  three  of  5«.,  and  five 
of  Is.  every  half-year,  or  3/.  a  year  in  a  school  of  100  boys. 

•  I  prcfff  this  to  any  otlisr  plan,  beoaoie  tht  stSBuins  to  nmikn  wfli  U  greater. 
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VII.  Tht  Navigation  Sehodn  should  be  jndinounly  rituated^  have  large  airy 
Tocnu^  a  good  piuf^groufid^  ggmnastic  poies,  and  a  Unditig  library. 

£xercu>e  at  gymnastics  is  most  beneficial  to  the  boys^  health,  and  confirms 
them  in  their  choice  of  the  naval  profession.  The  >ads  when  they  go  to  sea  are 
moch  more  useful  aloft  if  they  have  acquired  the  agility  and  daring  which  can 
alone  be  gained  by  gymnastic  exercises. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  our  sailors  is 
the  diminution  of  work  aloft  consequent  on  the  huroduction  of  steam. 

YIIL  The  Feet  in  a  Navigation  School  sfiauid  be  earefmlly  adjiuted, 

A  carefully  adjusted  scheme  of  fees  from  lei  to  1<.  per  week  will  not  exclude 
bj  their  amount  any  poor  boys  whom  we  might  wish  to  admit,  or  to  repel  by 
their  insignificance  those  parents  who  would  attach  no  value  to  that  which  cost 
them  little. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  fees,  after  deducting  a  certain  fixed  sum,  or  a  cer- 
tain definite  proportion  of  them  for  local  expenses,  will  stand  in  the  school  ac- 
counts to  the  credit  of  the  local  committee,  and  will  be  expended  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  in  paying  the  masters^  salaries,  the 
boys*  exhibition  money,  &c. 

In  some  seaports,  where  there  is  a  pertinacious  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  boys  to  their  going  to  sea,  I  have  suggested  to  the  committee 
the  undertaking  to  return  all  or  a  portion  of  the  school  fees  of  any  boy  who  has 
passed  above  a  certain  mark,  on  proof  being  received  that  the  boy  has  sailed. 
This  would  in  many  co&es  act  both  on  parent  and  child  as  a  great  inducement  to 
the  boy  to  go  to  sea. 

IX.  Navigation  Schools  should  be  periodically  intpeeted  and  reported  on. 

Inspection  to  be  really  valuable  should  be  thorough.  Now  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  boys  shall  be  taught  at  the  Navigation  School  are 
very  numerous,  and  none  of  them  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  escape  tlie 
notice  of  the  ini<pector  and  the  test  of  examination. 

I  propose  that  there  shall  be  two  examinations  every  half-year,  (1)  the  general 
examination,  to  measure  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  navip:ation  classe.o, 
and  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  educational  staff;  (2)  the  special  competitive 
examination  for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  The  first  will  be  held  in  the  course  of 
the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  and  master,  the  answers,  however, 
to  be  looked  over  and  valued  in  London.  The  second  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  local 
committee.  It  will  be  entirely  a  written  examination,  the  questions  to  be  sent 
from  the  Department.  To  prevent  any  suspicion  of  unfair  treatment,  the  exam- 
ination books  should,  after  each  examination,  be  sealed  up  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  London.  The  prizes  and  prize 
studentships  will  be  awarded  when  the  school  meets  again,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  half-year.  The  answers  will  be  valued  in  London,  by  a  person 
appointed  for  that  special,  purpose.  The  practice  I  have  adopted  is  to  give  full 
numbers  for  an  accurate  answer,  half  numbers  for  an  answer  which,  tliough  in- 
accurate, shows  intelligence. 

The  inspector  who  conducts  the  general  examination  should  have  with  him 
yarious  papers  of  questions  of  equal  value  on  each  subject,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  information  as  to  the  questions  set  at  the  examination  being  com- 
municated from  one  school  to  the  ether.  The  masters  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  preventing  any  information  being  sent  to  the  other  schools. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  examination,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  examina- 
tion money,  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

The  school  to  be  arranged  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  in  five 
classes,  each  cla^s  separated  from  the  other  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
school  will  admit,  and  the  five  classes  to  be  so  composed  as  to  be  about  equal, 
both  in  average  and  collective  intelligence.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the 
masters  in  doing  this. 

The  number  won  by  the  boys  in  a  class  in  a  particular  subject  will  be  added 
together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  boys  in  the  class ;  the  result  will  be  the 
mean  number  for  that  subject  for  that  class,  and  the  classes  being  equal,  that 
number  will  be  a  measure  of  the  proficiency  of  the  school  in  that  subject.    The 
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number  of  bojs  in  the  school  maltiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  mean  numbers  will  be 
the  number  which  will  determine  the  sum  of  money  to  be  apportioned  to  that 
school,  and  divided  among  the  educational  staff. 

I  propose  that  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  dlrl- 

ded^  once  a  year  among  the  schools,  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  obtained  as 

aboTC,  and  that  notice  be  given  to  them  to  that  effect  at  the  commencement  of 

each  year,  naming  the  total  sum.     I  propose  that  the  sum  won  by  the  school 

should  be  divided  among  the  educational  staff  in  the  following  proportions:— 

Head  Master  6  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed         .        .        .        £30 

Assistant  Masters,  each  2  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed    .        .       12 

Pupil-Teachen,  each  1  share,  but  total  not  to  exceed      .        .  6 

As  every  progressive  step  made  by  the  dullest  boy  who  attends  the  classes 
tells  on  the  gross  number,  and  through  it  on  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  whole 
staff,  the  staff  will  have  no  temptation  to  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
inducement  to  push  on  the  dull  boys,  and  as  proficiency  in  the  lower  subjects 
counts  as  much  as  proficiency  in  the  highest  the  common  fault  of  neglecting  the 
low  subjects  would  evidently  diminish  very  much  the  profits  of  the  staff,  and  wiU 
therefore  be  prevented. 

I  consider  this  slidmg  scale  would  be  preferable  to  paying  the  master  a  certain 
sum  for  every  prize  won  in  the  school,  which  is  a  direct  temptation  and  induce- 
ment  to  him  to  select  from  time  to  time  the  most  promising  boys,  and  put  them 
under  pressure  to  make  prise  boys  of  them,  neglecting  the  dull  boys  of  the  same 
standing  who  can  not  on  that  system  of  reward  be  productive  of  any  benefiL 
The  collateral  advantages  of  this  system. 

(\.)  It  becomes  the  direct  personal  interest  of  the  staff  to  retain  the  boys  u 
long  as  possible,  in  order  that  at  each  examination,  there  shall  be  as  many  boys 
as  possible  well  advanced  in  all  the  subjects. 

(t.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest,  to  select  from  among  the 
boys  presenting  themselves  for  entry,  those  that  are  most  advanced  in  the 
elementary  subjects,  so  that  their  backwardness  may  diminish  the  mean  numbers 
as  little  as  possible- 

(3.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest  to  work  the  school  with  AS 
few  masters  as  possible,  as  thereby  their  individual  gains  are  larger. 

(4.)  Competition  is  created  among  the  Navigation  schools  and  their  educa- 
tional staffs.  The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published 
in  the  local  papers,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  at  all  the  Navigation 
schools  should  be  made  known  at  each  school. 

(6.)  The  inspector  and  the  Department  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  any  Nav- 
igation school  has  neglected  any  subject.  The  masters  could  not  evade  the  rigor 
of  this  test  by  any  artidce. 

(6.)  The  boys  will  be  induced  generally  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  compe- 
tition, which  will  have  the  best  effect.  A  few  only  can  win  the  prizes  and  exhi- 
bitions, but  all  can  contribute  by  their  exertions  to  the  comparative  success  of 
their  school. 

(7.)  The  local  committee  and  the  neighborhood  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  struggle. 

X.  A  disiinetive  Dreis  or  Badge  is  calctUated  to  havt  a  very  good  effect  on  th$ 
NavigcUion  Schools. 

The  Trinity  Board  at  Hull  gives  to  80  boys  in  the  Navigation  school  a  neat 
uniform  (blue  jacket,  blue  and  white  trousers,  and  blue  cap.)  This  has  a  capital 
effect  on  the  boys,  gives  them  an  esprit  d'ecole,  and  acts  as  a  restraint  on  Uielr 
conduct  outside  the  schools. 

XI.  In  Navigatioti  Schools  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  pundwd 
altendatice  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  form  of  registers  be  provided,  and  that  it  be 
made  imperative  that  the  register  be  strictly  kept  in  all  the  schools,  and  that  the 
following  practice  be  universal  instead  of  partial,  viz.,  that  any  boy  arriving  late 
is  expected  to  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  master  of  his  school  or  his 
parents  for  his  absence.  Prizes  for  good  attendance  have  been  found  very  use- 
ful in  primary  schools.  I  beg  to  suggest  one  prize  of  10«.,  three  of  5».,  and  five 
of  1#.  every  half-year,  or  8/.  a  year  in  a  school  of  100  boys. 

•  I  pivfiff  this  to  any  othsr  pkn,  b«caus«  tht  stimuins  to  tsvtton  will  b«  gie&tcr. 
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Capt  Ryder  recommends  that  the  daily  record  of  attendance,  proficiency, 
and  conduct,  be  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  the  school  every  week,  month* 
half-year,  and  year,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all  prize  boys. 

Capt  Ryder  goes  into  detail  of  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  payments, 
and  makes  the  education  of  each  boy  cost  the  Department  about  £2  10^ 
per  boy  per  annum.  The  whole  expense  of  teaching  and  clothing  at  the 
Hull  School  averages  a  little  more  than  £0  per  boy  per  annum 

Obstacles  to  the  success  of  Xavigatlon  Schools. 

The  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success,  ia  addition  to  the  iucfficicncy 
of  the  schools,  the  absence  of  prizes,  &c.,  arc  three  iii  number. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  Department  assist  liberally  the  establishment  of 
navigation  schools,  placing  them  on  a  proper  footing,  and  statmg  that  they  are 
schools  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  special  instruction  in  scientific 
subjects  to  boys  intended  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Commercial  Marine,  these 
three  obstacles  will  gradually  vanish.    They  are, — 

(I.)  A  dimicUuatioH  on  the  part  of  ahipownern  to  enter  boyn. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  the  owners  of  steamers  stated,  **  We  don't  want  boys, 
who  eat  as  much  as  men,  arc  of  very  little  use,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble ; 
we  want  men. 

Steam  having  superseded  the  use  of  sails  to  a  great  extent,  boys,  who  in  sail* 
ing  vessels  are  invaluable  for  light  work  aloft,  are  not  valued  in  steamers. 

Many  of  the  sailors,  so-called,  that  we  find  in  steamers  differ  very  little  from 
landsmen,  except  that  they  are  not  sea-sick,  they  can  take  the  wheel  and  pull  an 
oar.  To  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  true  sailor,  which  were  developed  by  and 
almost  entirely  due  to  his  work  alofl,  viz.,  agility,  readiness  of  resource,  indiffer- 
ence to  all  danger  that  may  be  escaped  by  bodily  activity,  as  distinct  from  that 
solid  courage  which  all  Englishmen  possess,  the  steam  sailor  can  lay  slight  claim. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  we  want  the  superior  doss  of  sailors,  and  if  possible  those 
alone.  The  partial  substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  while  it  has  injured  our  own 
sailors  has,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  injured  those  in  the  com- 
mercial marine,  on  whose  aid  and  support  we  may  at  any  time  be  thrownTor  a 
supply  of  seamen. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  every  impulse  should  be  given  to  keep  up 
in  the  commercial  navy  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  seamen ;  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  same  disinclination  to  take  boys,  although 
fortunately  In  a  less  degree,  exists  among  the  shipowners  of  sailing  vessels. 

Lads  enter  on  board  merchant  ships,  some  as  apprentices,  some  as  boys. 

In  the  employment  of  tlie  larger  shipowners  apprenticeships  are  highly  valued.* 
The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  tonnage  at  present  is  about  1  to  200  tons.  Be- 
fore the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  it  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  1  to  every 
100  tons.  V 

The  disinclination  to  enter  boys  will,  I  believe,  gradually  vanish  when  the 
attention  of  the  shipowners,  as  a  body,  is  attracted  to  the  valuable  class  of  boys 
who  will  attend  the  Navigation  schools,  for  they  will  be  induced  to  reflect,  that 
although  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  more  economical  to  enter  no  boys  or 

*  The  value  attached  to  an  apprenticeship  varies  largely  with  the  employs,  the  port,  &c.  Mr. 
firaen  charges  18(W  for  a  four-years*  apprenticeship  as  a  midshipman.  Large  sliipowners  at 
Qlasgow  and  elsewhere  pay  86<.  for  a  similar  term  to  a  common  apprentice 
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apprentices,  or  a  Terj  few  only,  and  thoae  at  Tery  low  wages,*  yet  that  by  so 
doing  they  are  contributing  indirectly,  but  yet  surely  and  certainly,  to  the  deto* 
rioration  of  the  whole  class  of  seamen,  and  to  the  oltimate  injury  of  the  shii^ 
owning  interest. 

(n.)  A  dUinclination  an  the  part  of  par$tU»  to  »end  Mstr  bojft  to  s$a. 

While  sailors  are,  what  they  frequently  are  at  present,  not  the  most  moral  or 
respectable  members  of  society,  it  is  probable  and  natural  that  numy  parenti 
would  regret  their  sons*  choice  of  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

But  as  sailors  and  masters  improve  by  the  aid  of  navigation  schools,  whera 
they  will  be  instructed  in  their  youth,  and  are  received  in  sailors'  homes  at  every 
port  where  their  vessels  touch,  this  class  of  objections  will  gradually  become 
obsolete ;  and  the  profession  of  the  sailor  will  take  its  proper  place  by  that  of 
the  high  skilled  mechanic  as  one  of  the  noblest  professions  a  working  man's  son 
can  adopt,  being  also  one  of  the  highest  paid ;  8/.  and  4/.  a  month  besides  vict- 
uals and  medical  attendance  being  the  not  uncommon  emoluments  of  a  mer- 
chant seaman.  Moreover,  the  profession  of  a  sailor,  if  he  is  a  steady  man,  may 
be  rendered  both  healthy,  improving,  and  entertaining,  and  acts  most  beneficially 
on  the  character  and  temper.  Steam  and  science  are  rapidly  diminishing  the 
longest  voyages,  and  long  periods  of  absence,  one  of  the  not  unnatural  objeo« 
tions  of  a  parent,  are  becoming  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

The  wish  to  go  to  sea  is  implanted  by  Providence,  doubtless  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  in  large  numbers  of  the  boys  of  these  islands,  frequently  in  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  sea.  Those  parents,  ministers,  or  schoolmasters  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  thwart  this  natural  and  laudable  wish,  going  the  length,  mm 
they  frequently  do,  of  treating  the  boy's  desire  as  an  evidence  of  a  vagabond 
and  depraved  taste,  may  be  fairly  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  boy*! 
immoral  and  depraved  life,  if  such  unfortunately  is  the  result  of  his  going  to  sea, 
for  his  naval  career  is  probably  commenced  by  running  away  from  home,  and 
he  thus  severs  all  those  domestic  ties  which  conduce  so  much  to  the  preservatioa 
of  purity  of  life  and  manners. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  parents  should  be  deprecated  by  every  one  who 
has  the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  heart. 

Every  respectable  and  well  conducted  boy  who  desires  to  go  to  sea  should  be 
aided  and  assisted  to  do  so,  and  this  course  should  be  systematically  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  The  Government,  by  the  support  of  navigation  schools, 
show  their  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  only  remains  for  the  schools  to  be  put  on 
a  proper  and  liberal  footing,  worthy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  object  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  When  this  is  done,  the  profession  of  the  sailor  wUl 
be  rescued  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  from  all  the  odium  which  at  present 
surrounds  it. 

(III.)  A  dmnelination  on  the  part  of  hoy t  to  go  to  tea. 

This  disinclination  exists  in  some  ports  and  not  in  others ;  it  will  decrease 
wherever  it  exists  when  Navigation  schools,  established  on  a  liberal  footing, 
offering  the  inducements  I  have  suggested,  are  placed  near  the  docks  in  every 
seaport  town  of  any  size  or  importance.  It  is  advisable  that  the  schools  should 
be  so  placed  .that  the  boys  can  when  out  of  the  school  play  about  among  the 
shipping,  witness  and  long  to  imitate  the  evolutions  of  the  sailors  aloft,  &c. 

*  Owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wagw  referrvd  to,  larf»  numbtis  of  ^pniitiMS  ran  away  9fmf 
jmx,  alttr  tbqr  bavt  Mmda  portton  of  tbstr  tfant. 
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An  Attractive  eTening  class  will  hare  to  be  established  for  the  instruction  of 
boj8  who  have  to  work  for  their  livelihood  during  the  day,  and  for  apprentices. 
I  have  proposed  that  half  the  fees  be  given  to  the  educational  staff,  to  insure 
their  taking  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  evening  class. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the 
great  benefit  that  the  establishment  of  good  Navigation  schools  would  confer 
directly  on  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Commercial  Marine,  and  the  country ;  and  that, 
I  see  every  reason  for  believing,  that  if  the  schools  are  phiced  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing, the  classes  will  be  largely  attended,  and  the  schools  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose  for  which  they  are  established.  The  limited  number  of  thirty  Navigation 
schools,  which  I  have  suggested,  should  be  forthwith  established,  although  only 
professing  to  assist  in  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  educated  young  men  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  among  the  masters  and  mates,  yet  can  not  fail  to  tell  with  the 
best  effect  on  the  commercial  marine  generally.  For  these  well-educated  lads, 
who,  after  leaving  the  Navigation  schools,  have  to  struggle  through  that  large 
body,  the  seamen  of  the  commercial  marine,  before  they  can  win  the  prizes  of 
their  profession,  must  raise  the  tone  of  the  class  through  which  they  pass. 

If  the  thirty  schools  are  established,  and  after  two  or  three  years  are  evidently 
working  well,  it  will  be  worth  considering  whether  more  schools  of  a  simpler 
and  less  expensive  character  should  not  be  established  to  educate  a  sufficient 
number  of  lads  fully  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  seamen  class. 

The  alterations  I  have  proposed  in  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  educational 
staff  are  those  upon  which  I  desire  to  lay  the  most  stress ;  they  have  had  but 
one  object  in  view,  the  making  it  the  personal  pecuniary  interest  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  those  duties,  and  to  no  other, 
which  the  Department  wishes  him  to  perform.  In  individual  cases,  we  might 
appeal  to  higher  motives  than  these,  but  in  dealing  with  a  body  of  men,  however 
upright  and  conscientious,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  safer  cour^ 
than  the  appealing  to  the  lower  motive  in  aid  of  the  higher. 

The  plan  of  payment  of  the  teachers  of  navigation  schools  generally, 
presented  by  Capt  Ryder,  was  substantially  adopted  by  the  Department 
having  charge  of  this,  class  of  schools,  in  1860,  but  was  changed  to  the 
following  Minute  in  April,  1863,  on  the  recommendation  of  Capt  Donnelly, 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  and  the  industry 
of  the  scholars,  to  the  subject  of  Mathematics,  Navigation,  Nautical  As- 
tronomy, and  the  Use  of  Instruments,  leaving  general  elementary  studies 
to  be  mastered  in  other  schools. 

Aid  to  Navioatiom  Schools  ahd  Glassis. 

I.  Payments  will  be  made  by  the  Department  only  on  the  results  of  instnic- 
tion  in  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Mathematics,  including  such  portions  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration, 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  as  far  as  necessary  for  under- 
standing Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

2.  General  Navigation. 
8.  Nautical  Astronomy. 
4.  Physical  Geography. 

6.  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine. 

II.  The  payments  will  be  made  to  those  teachers  only  who  have  taken  certifi- 
oates  as  qujdified  to  teach  the  above  studies. 
m.  Examination  for  teachers  will  be  held  annually  hi  November,  hi  South 
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Kingston,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  The  traveling  expenses  of  candidates  if  bug* 
cessful  will  be  paid. 

IV.  Examination  for  students  will  be  held 

(1.)  The  adults,  seamen  and  others,  at  the  seaport  towns  where  local  Marine 
Boards  are  formed  and  are  prepared  to  undertake  them  from  year  to  year. 

(2.)  The  jouths,  in  inUnd  towns  once  a  year,  the  examination  forming  part 
of  the  general  May  Science  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously  all  over 
the  kingdom  where  local  committees  are  formed  to  conduct  them,  the  examin- 
ation papers  being  supplied  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

y.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  classed  as  passed  with  honorable  mention, 
third,  second,  and  first  grade  certificates.  In  the  three  last,  a  certificate  will  be 
given  to  that  efiecL  The  grades  of  success  may  be  improved  at  any  future  ex- 
amination. 

VI.  The  teacher  will  receive  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  pounds,  according 
to  the  class  of  success  of  his  pupils,  on  the  condition  that  the  pupil,  if  a  boy, 
shall  have  received  forty  lessons,  at  least,  from  the  teacher,  and  then  goes  to 
sea,  and  if  an  adult  at  sea,  then  he  shall  have  received  twenty  lessons,  at  least. 

VII.  Should  the  pupil  have  been  previously  examined  and  payment  made  on 
his  account,  the  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  as  the  ease  may  be,  must  have  been 
given  since  that  examination,  and  the  payment  to  the  teacher  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  that  sum  previously  paid  and  the  amount  found  due  on  the  grade 
then  taken. 

VIIL  A  local  committee  must  in  all  cases  be  formed,  and  from  them  the 
teacher  will  receive  the  necessary  vouchers. 

IX.  The  sum  above  fixed  can  only  be  considered  experimental,  and  may  be 
altered  from  year  to  year. 

School  of  Naval  Architecture, 

By  a  recent  order  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  new  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  has  been  established  and  opened  at 
South  Kensington,  London,  for  the  instruction,  not  only  of  pupils  for 
the  Royal  Dockyards,  and  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  but  for  the 
use  of  naval  architects,  and  ship  builders  in  wood  and  iron,  marine 
engineers,  inspectors  of  works,  shipwrights,  and  the  public  generally. 

Lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments,  models,  &c.,  will  be  given  in 
the  winter  months,  on  the  properties  of  materials,  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  and  class  instruction  in  drawing,  design,  and  the  sciences 
connected  with  the  arts  employed  in  naval  architecture,  by  teachers 
whose  qualifications  have  been  tested  by  an  open  examination. 

Government  scholarships.  Queen's  medals  and  prizes  will  be  estab- 
lished and  be  open  to  competition. 

Fees  will  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  Government  appropriation. 

We  have  in  various  ways,  but  mamly  by  personal  conference,  called  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  School  Boards  in  our  seaports  to  the  import- 
ance of  recognizing  the  demands  of  our  national  and  commercial  marine^ 
in  the  location,  outfit  and  studies  of  one  or  more  of  their  public  schools. 
The  subject  has  a  National  importance,  and  for  the  reasons  and  in  the  plan 
developed  by  Capt  Ryder,  in  foregoing  extracts,  for  England,  we  hope  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  m  the 
Report  of  their  Examination  for  1864,  for  some  immediate  and  liberal 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  the  Navy  Department,  will  receive  a 
more  than  passing  attention. 
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BSPORT  OF  nSB  SLAJESTT'S  C0in[I8SI0NBB&^ 


Thv  Public  Schools  of  England  which  haye  long  held  a  promineoi 
position  as  places  of  instruction  for  the  wealthier  classes — ^the  Colleges  of 
Ston  and  Winchester,  and  the  Schools  of  Westminster,  the  Charter- 
house, St  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors',  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury 
— from  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system  of  Public  School 
Education  in  England,  and  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  them  as 
old,  well-known,  and  influential  institutions,  are  worthy  of  yet  fkrther  no- 
tice than  has  already  been  given  them  in  preceding  volumes  of  this  Jour- 
nal. We  deem  no  apology  needed  for  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  report,  recently  published,  of 
the  Queen's  Commissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  condition  and 
management 

This  Board  of  Commissioners  consisted  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Derby,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Hon.  Edward  Turner  Boyd  Twistlcton,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Henry  Northcote,  William  Hepworth  Thomson,  and  Henry  Ilatford 
Vaughan,  appointed  July  18th,  1861,  to  inquire  '*into  the  nature  and 
application  of  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  Revenues  belonging  to  or 
received  by  ^  the  above-named  Colleges  and  Schools,  **  and  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  the  said  Colleges,  &c,  and  into  the  sys- 
tem and  course  of  studies  respectively  pursued  therein,  as  well  as  into 
the  methods,  subjects,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  Stu- 
dents," and  the  fullest  authority  was  given  to  make  such  examination  of 
persons  and  records  as  might  seem  necessary'.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, which  has  not  wanted  in  thoroughness  and  diligence,  series 
of  questions  were  proposed  to  the  several  Qovemiug  Bodies  and  to  the 
Head  Masters  of  the  schools,  examinations  were  made  of  persons  who 
were,  as  well  as  of  others  who  had  previously  been  officially  connected 
with  them,  and  also  of  many  who  had  been  educated  at  them.  The  Pro- 
fessors and  Tutors  of  the  Universities,  and  the  Council  of  Military  Educa- 
tion, (in  respect  of  the  Military  Schools  of  Woolwich,  &c.,)  were  inquired 
o^  in  order  to  learn  the  results  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  standing 
of  ttie  graduates.  The  investigation  was  also  extended  to  the  more 
recently  founded  Colleges  of  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  Wellington, 

*  Report  or  Her  Majecty'i  CoanitnoDen  ftppoiotad  to  ioquiio  into  tiM  RovonuM  ftnd  Mtnafa- 
Bwnt  of  eertain  CoUegCi,  Bchoob,  and  Foundations,  aod  tho  Btodiafl  purauad  and  Initnictioa  givM 
tlMCvia;  with  an  Appandix  and  Evideaee.    Vol.  f.    Repoft.    London,  1864. 
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and  to  the  City  of  London  and  King*8  College  Schools,  with  their  im- 
proved systems  of  instruction,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  a  favorable 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  to  inquire  into  the  Higher  Schools  of 

Prussia. 

In  this  first  volume  of  the  resulting  report  are  embodied  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  Commissioners  arrived  respecting  the  nine  schools, 
collectively  as  well  as  separately.  Id  Part  11.  of  the  report,  the  schools 
are  treated  of  separately  and  a  succinct  statement  is  made  of  all  the  ma- 
terial facta  that  the  inquiry  had  elicited  in  regard  to  each.  Part  I.,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  the  broader  results  of  the  inquiry,  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  suggest,  and  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  respecting 
the  government  and  management  of  these  great  English  schools,  and  the 
education  they  afibrd,  pointing  out  defects  in  the  range  and  methods  of 
that  education,  aiul  suggesting  enlargements  and  improvements. 

From  this  first  portion  of  the  report  we  propose  to  make  such  abstracts 
and  extracts  as  will  express  these  views  and  suggestions  of  the  Commia- 
sioners,  and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  character  and  condition  of 
these  schools  which  have  become  especially  identified  with  what  in  Eng- 
land is  commonly  called  Public  School  Education.  For  Public  School  Ed- 
ucation, as  it  exists  in  England  and  in  England  alone,  has  grown  up  chiefly 
within  their  walls,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them ;  and  though  now 
surrounded  by  younger  institutions  of  a  like  character,  and  of  great  and 
increasing  importance,  they  are  still  in  common  estimation  Or  acknowl- 
edged types,  as  they  have  for  several  generations  been  its  principal  cen- 
ters. The  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners,  moreover,  no 
less  than  many  of  the  facts  which  they  disclose,  give  curious  evidence  of 
the  strong  power  which  traditions  and  custom  have  over  the  English 
mind,  and  how  tenderly  they  treat  and  uphold  opinions  and  laws  that 
have  the  hoar  of  antiquity  upon  them.  Yet  their  opinions,  as  here  ex- 
pressed upon  various  educational  problems  which  have  been  long  tested 
in  these  schools,  are  of  great  importance  to  ourselves  in  relation  to  our  own 
present  and  future  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Origin. — These  schools  were  founded  within  a  period  ranging  from 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century — ^fix>m 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  that  of  James  I.  Winchester,  the  earliest, 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  is  older  by  several  generations  than 
the  Reformation,  and  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  England.  Eton, 
half  a  century  later,  was  modeled  after  Winchester ;  each  was  an  integral 
part  of  a  great  collegiate  establishment,  in  which  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing was  the  principal  aim,  but  not  the  founder^s  sole  purpose.  Westmin- 
ster is  one  of  the  many  grammar  schools  attached  to  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches  for  which  provision  was  made  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries ;  but  it  acquired,  or  perhaps  inherited  firom  the  ancient  school 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Peter,  an  importance  peculiarly  its  own.  Harrow, 
Kugl>yf  Shrewsbury,  Merchant  Taylors'  and  St  Paul's  were  among  the 
multitude  of  schools  founded  in  the  16th  century,  either  by  grants  of 
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oharch  Unds  from  the  Crown^  or  by  private  personi,  with  endowments 
sufficient  to  afford  the  best  education  known  in  that  daj,  to  so  many  day 
Molars  as  the  neighborhood  was  likely  to  supply  or  the  reputation  of  a 
competent  teacher  to  attract 

Bn/ihwment. — The  endowments  of  these  schools  Tsry  very  much  and 
bear  no  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  Charter-house,  Eton,  and  Win* 
Chester  have  annual  revenues  amounting  to  £22,760,  £20,500,  and  £10,* 
000  respectively.  St  Paul's,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Harrow  have 
£9,600,  £5,600,  £3,000,  and  £1,000.  Westminster  is  sustained  from  the 
revenues  of  the  chapter  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Society.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  that  to  a  large  and  popular  school,  so  long  as  it  is 
large  and  popular,  a  permanent  endowment  is  not  of  essential  importance ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  an  endowment  is  of  great  serv- 
ice in  enabling  any  school  to  provide  and  maintain  suitable  buildings,  to 
attract  to  itself,  by  exhibitions  and  other  substantial  rewards,  its  due 
share  of  clever  and  hard-working  boys,  to  keep  up  by  these  means  its 
standard  of  industry  and  attainment,  and  run  an  equal  race  with  others 
which  possess  this  advantage,  and  to  bear,  without  a  ruinous  diminution 
of  its  teaching  staff,  those  fluctuations  of  prosperity  to  which  all  schools 
are  liable. 

Oavernment — The  schools  exhibit  great  diversities  of  government  and 
constitution.  The  Governing  Body  of  Eton  College  consists  of  the  Pro- 
vost and  Fellows ;  of  Winchester  College,  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows ; 
of  Westminster  School,  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  the  church.  These 
persons  hold  the  college  property  and  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Master. 
In  the  other  schools  these  rights  belong  either  to  specially  corporated 
trustees,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Paul's,  by  the  will  of  Dean  Colct,  to  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company;  in  the  Charter-house 
School,  to  the  Governors  of  Sutton  Hospital ;  and  in  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School,  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  their  power  of  superintendence  over  the  Head  Master  is  determined  by 
documentary  authority  and  by  usage.  In  some  cases  his  power  is  prac- 
tically unfettered  and  supreme,  at  others  his  power  of  effecting  changes 
is  limited  to  recommendations  to  the  governing  body. 

Uniformity  in  the  constitution  of  these  Governing  Bodies  is  not  essen- 
tial, but  some  modifications  are  considered  by  the  Commissioners  desira- 
ble, and  some  common  features  should  belong  to  them  all.  Such  a  body 
should  be  permanent  in  itself,  being  the  guardian  and  trustee  of  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  school ;  though  not  unduly  large,  it  should  be 
protected  by  its  numbers  and  by  the  position  and  character  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  from  the  domination  of  personal  or  local  interests,  and  of 
personal  or  professional  influences  or  prejudices ;  and  might  well  include 
men  conversant  with  the  world,  with  the  requirements  of  active  life,  and 
with  the  progress  of  literature  and  science.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
schools  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Governing  Body  should  be  nominated 
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bj  th«  Grown.  Their  powers  should  inclode,  st  the  lesst,  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  property  of  the  school  and  of  its  revenues ;  the  control  of  its 
expenditure ;  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Head  Master ;  the 
regulation  of  boarding-houses,  of  fees  and  charges,  of  Masters*  stipends, 
of  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  school,  and  of  the  times  and  length  of 
▼acations ;  the  supervision  of  the  general  treatment  of  the  boys,  and  all 
arrangements  bearing  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school.  As  re- 
gards discipline  and  teaching,  the  Head  Master,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  as  fiir  as  possible  unfettered.  The  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  assistant  masters,  the  measures  necessary  for  maintaining  discipline, 
and  the  general  direction  of  the  course  and  methods  of  study,  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  conduct  and  his  business  to  understand  thoroughly,  had  bet- 
ter be  left  in  his  hands.  The  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  study, 
however,  or  the  suppression  of  one  already  established,  and  the  relative 
degrees  of  weight  to  be  assigned  to  different  branches,  may  be  better 
judged  of  by  such  a  body  of  governors  as  suggested,  men  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  public  and  professional  life  and  acquainted  with 
the  general  progress  of  science  and  literature,  than  by  a  single  person, 
however  able  and  accomplished,  whose  views  may  be  more  circumscribed, 
and  whose  mind  is  liable  to  be  unduly  pressed  by  di£Bculties  of  detail. 
What  should  be  taught,  and  what  importance  should  be  given  to  each 
subject,  are  therefore  questions  for  the  Qoveming  Body ;  how  to  teach  is 
a  question  for  the  Head  Master.  The  Governing  Body  should,  however, 
act  upon  such  matters  in  connection  with  the  Master. 

If  it  is  important  that  a  thorough  understanding  and  opportunities  for 
unreserved  communication  should  exist  between  the  Qoveming  Body  and 
the  Head  Master,  it  is  even  more  so  that  he  should  be  on  similar  terms 
with  his  assistants.  That  there  should  be  friendly  intercourse  between 
them,  and  that  an  assistant  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  suggestions  to  his 
chief,  is  not  enough.  Valuable  suggestions  and  useful  information,  which 
individual  masters,  and  they  only,  are  qualified  to  afford,  m'ay  often  be 
lost  for  want  of  a  recognized  opportunity  of  communicating  them ;  and 
private  interviews,  however  readily  granted,  are  not  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  free  and  general  discussion.  The  practice  introduced  by  Dr. 
Arnold  at  Rugby,  of  meeting  all  his  assistants  for  consultation  at  frequent 
intervals,  appears  to  have  had  the  happiest  results.  A  similar  practice 
exists  at  Harrow,  and  comparing  these  schools  with  Eton,  it  is  evident 
that  the  assistants  here  have  a  thorough  sense  of  cooperation  with  the 
Head  Master  and  with  each  other,  which  is  wanting  in  the  latter. 

It  is  the  invariable  practice  at  Eton,  and  almost  so  at  Winchester,  to 
recruit  the  staff  of  Classical  Masters,  the  Head  Master*  included,  from 
those  who  have  been  educated  at  those  schools  respectively.  The  other 
schools  are  restricted  by  no  such  rule  or  usage.  The  usage  of  one  school 
differs  much  from  that  of  another,  and  it  is  very  desirable  undoubtedly  that 
the  masters  of  every  school  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  its  system  of 
discipline  and  teaching,  its  unwritten  customs,  and  all  that  stamps  it 
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with  a  chancier  of  its  own,  as  well  as  that  they  should  be  animated  with 
a  warm  attachment  to  it  We  beliere,  bowerer,  say  the  Ck>mmi88ioner8, 
that  ereo  where  tradition  has  most  power  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  an 
ible  and  intelligent  man  to  acquaint  himself  sufficiently  in  a  short  time 
with  the  distinctlTe  features  of  the  system  which  he  has  to  administer ; 
and  the  experience  of  a  great  majority  of  schooia  has  amply  shown  how 
heartily  such  a  man  can  throw  himself  into  the  working,  and  how  thor- 
oughly he  can  identify  himself  with  the  character  and  interests  of  one  to 
which  he  has  previously  been  a  stranger.  It  must  be  obsenred  at  the 
aame  time,  that  a  school  which  is  debarred,  or  which  bebars  itself  by  a 
restriction  of  this  kind,  from  taking  the  best  man  that  can  be  had,  must 
necessarily  suffer  from  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  it  must  be 
disadvantageous  also  for  any  school  to  be  officered  exclusively  by  men 
brought  up  within  its  walls,  and  imbued  with  its  peculiar  prejudices  and 
opinions,  and  without  experience  of  any  system  or  any  methods  but  its 


StatnUa — Keeemityfir  a  Pit^Mrnf  Beviiion  and  Alteratum. — Several 
of  these  schools  possess  ancient  statutes  or  rules  designed  to  settle  per- 
manently, with  more  or  less  of  minuteness,  their  organisation  and  course  of 
leaching,  but  in  some  with  no  provision  for  the  relaxation  of  them,  or  for 
their  adaptation  to  new  circumstances  of  a  difi\irent  state  of  society. 
Dean  Oolet,  founder  of  St  PauFs,  expressly  authoriaed  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants of  the  Mercers*  Company  to  alter  and  amend  his  ordinances  as 
might  be  deemed  requisite  from  time  to  time.  A  simitar  power  was  given 
to  the  governors  of  Harrow,  has  been  created  at  Winchester,  and  exists 
virtually  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  other  schools.  In  the  absence  of 
them,  recourse  is  invariably  had  to  the  principle,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
desuetude ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  old  constitutions  which  contain  minute 
directions  and  create  no  authority  for  varying  them,  must,  when  the  lapse 
of  time  has  rendered  an  exact  compliance  with  them  impracticable,  be 
construed  by  the  aid  of  such  usages  as  have  been  gradually  established 
by  necessity  or  convenience.  No  accumulation,  it  is  plain,  of  stringent  or 
even  imprecatory  terms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eton  statutes,  can  ever  secure 
perpetuity  to  institutions  which  from  their  very  nature  must  undergo  a 
change.  Often,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  statutes,  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  obterve,  is  violated  or  forgotten.  It  is  clearly  expedient,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, for  the  permanent  continuance  of  foundations  of  this  nature, 
that  most  extensive  powers  of  adaptation  and  amendment  should  exist  in 
an  cases,  and  it  seems  only  necessary  to  provide  that  they  should  be 
lodged  in  proper  hands.  There  is  evidently  no  security  that  practical 
changes  will  be  made  well  and  advisedly,  which  are  introduced  without 
deliberate  intention,  without  responsibility,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  any  higher  authority  to  protect  the  permanent  interests  of  the  founds* 
tion  from  being  undermined  by  private  and  personal  interests.  The 
principle  to  be  pursued,  where  ancient  statutes  are  not  abrogated  but  re- 
formed, is  sufficiently  clear.     The  statutes  of  founders  are  to  be  upheld 
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and  enforced  wheneyer  ihtj  conduce  to  the  general  objecta  of  thefocmdi« 
lioD  and  so  long  aa  tliose  objects  continue  to  be  practicable  and  Dseful, 
but  they  are  to  be  modified  wbeneTer  thej  reqake  a  closer  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  modem  society^ 

Foundatum  Scholar$;  their  Ootemment  and  roWit/^yi/— Speaking 
generally,  the  foundation  boys  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  school 
The  legal  position  of  the  Head  Master  of  Eton  is  that  of  teacher  or  **in- 
formator  ^  of  seventy  poor  and  indigent  boys,  receiTcd  and  boarded  within 
Eton  College ;  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow  is  legally  the  roaster  of  a  daily 
grammar-school,  established  in  a  country  Tillage  for  the  benefit,  prima- 
rily, of  its  immediate  neighborhood.  A  foundationer  at  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  Shrewsbury,  is  ordinarily  a  day-scholar,  sharing  gratuitously,  or  al- 
most gratuitously,  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  school.  At  Eton, 
Winchester*  Westminster,  and  the  Charter-house,  he  is  a  boy  separately 
lodged,  separately  boarded,  maintained  as  well  as  educated  free  of  charge 
or  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  obtaining,  <Mr  having  the  o|qpor^ 
tunity  of  competing  for,  a  farther  provision,  more  or  less  valuable,  when 
he  leaves  schooL  But  in  every  case,  except  those  of  Merchant  Taylors* 
and  SU  PauFs,  and  perhaps  Shrewsbury,  the  bulk  of  each  school,  as  now 
existing,  is  an  accretion  upon  the  original  foundation,  and  consists  of 
boarders  received  by  masters  or  other  persons  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk,  and  for  their  own  profit  The  proportion  actually  existing  between 
foundationers  and  non  foundationers,  at  the  several  schools  which  admit 
the  latter,  was  as  follows  in  1861  :-— 


Eton, 

Winchester, 

Westminster,  . . . . 

Harrow, 

Rngby, 

Shrewsbury, 

Charter-houue,. ... 


N<m-fboiidMioMiB. 

122 
128 

96 
431 
397 
106 

71 


Id  respect  of  these  classes,  there  is,  to  a  small  extent,  a  real  division 
of  power  and  of  responsibility.  The  Head  Master  can  expel  a  non-founda- 
tioner; he  can  not  expel  a  foundationer.  But  as  convenience  clearly  re- 
quired that  the  management  of  both  classes  should  be  one  and  the  same, 
the  Governing  Body  has  acquired  an  indirect  control  over  the  whole 
school  by  virtue  of  their  direct  authority  over  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  for  the  purposes  of  government,  instruction  and  discipline,  all 
the  boys  should  in  every  case  be  considered  as  one  school,  subject  to  the 
same  authorities  and  in  the  same  degree. 

The  position  held  by  foundation  boys  among  their  school-fellows  varies 
much  at  different  schools.  But  it  seems  tolerably  clear  from  the  evidence 
that  in  none  of  the  schools  is  he  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  his  compan- 
ions by  the  mere  fact  of  bis  receiving  an  eleemosynary  education,  and 
apart  from  causes  which  judicious  management  may  remove,  there  seems 


to  be  moAaof  to  pivrcat  tbe  llMndatioiwri  Iran  ukmg  KvialW  R»  in4l 
u  iatcONfBftilT  in  eqvil  or  ^u  in  9oni«  onw«  th^T  do>  rvtcn  Ih^"  f  vnriiHwt 
nak  m  tbe  trhcW.  It  vuit  gcfMnllT  he  mid  thai  tticr  M\T^y  advuntt^it^ 
equal  to  tho«ie  vkidi  the  fbandcrs  intended  for  them.  Their  mtnation 
hu,  at  aercral  of  the  schooK  been  grcatlr  and  prtipvAbix'eW  in)|M\>Yed 
dvinf  the  prewnt  ceotonr ;  and  it  i«  douht1e«9  m>w  betler  than  it  haa 
been  at  any  former  period.  Thor  are  better  Indp^i*  better  M,  Mter 
taught  better  attended  to^  than  they  ever  were  he(iire--with<Hit  m^anin^ 
to  implj  that  their  poation  is  better  than  it  ought  to  bo,  taking  into  a<s 
count  the  intentions  of  the  serend  founders  the  incirasvd  va)ue  of  tho 
endowments,  and  the  change  of  manners. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  collegiate  schools  were  primarily  tlntugh  nnl 
solely  designed  for  the  bene6t  of  meritoriims  porerty,  as  were  the  inde- 
pendent grammar-schools  for  tho  benefit  of  some  particular  town,  Tillage, 
or  neighborhood.  At  Westminster  the  qualiHcation  rcK|>e<'ting  )>overty 
is  considered  obsolete,  and  admission  to  tho  foundation  has  long  born  tha 
prise  of  a  competitiTe  examination,  and  the  same  principle  has  boon  re- 
cently introduced  at  Eton  and  Winchester  (with  little  or  no  pnTiTonoe 
for  poverty)  with  excellent  results.  Speaking  goiiomlly,  it  nnist  be  saiil 
that  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  inrcdsc  meaning  to  the  wonl  fxtvoriy,  tha 
doubt  what  class  of  persons,  if  any,  at  the  prem^nt  day,  rrnlly  nnHWom  to 
the  jMitt;)«riflf  et  indigentet  teholaret  of  tho  Jjancastorian  and  Tudor  |N*ri- 
ods,  and  the  further  doubt  whether  poverty  is  not  a(l(*r  all  b«*Ht  sorveil  by 
giving  tho  widest  encouragement  to  industry,  r<>tipk<<l  with  tho  intereat 
which  every  school  has  in  collecting  tho  best  Imys  fVuni  thn  largosl  sur- 
face, hare  tended  and  will  continually  tend  to  rendor  tli»  f|naliMraiion 
of  indigence  practically  inoperative.  Respecting  Uiu  rigtit  Id  gratuitnua 
education  originally  conferred  by  tlic  founders  U|>on  the  rhildn'n  of  Uia 
places  where  the  schools  were  located,  it  is  to  be  olMcrrcd  thst  tho  |>ar- 
ents  of  the  boys  thus  pririksgcd  are  chiefly — at  llarniw  alm<ist  rxcilu- 
sively — strangers  to  the  neighborhood,  who  havo  oome  to  n^mtln  thsra 
temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  at  little  exp^^nse  to  themseWaa, 
a  good  education  for  their  children.  As  tiiis  was  certainly  n'li  intendiid 
Dor  contemplated  by  the  founder,  the  abolition  of  tlie  Ufcal  pririlAge  In 
these  cases  ia  reoommeoded. 

Ctmne  tuid  SubjeeU  of  Jnttruetwn. — ^The  nine  schools  were  ediirating 
altogether,  at  Christaias,  1861, 2,694  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
nineteen  years,  the  average  age  being  wA  for  short  of  flflMin  y^arsi 
Tbcir  numbers  have  fluctuated  greatly  within  a  rwent  perio^l,  s/ime  hav- 
rag  foilen  comparatively  low  while  others  enjoy  a  rank  an#i  pr/f»iilaHty 
higher  than  ever  before^  The  course  of  study  (»(  all  these  jtnhfifAn  m^ymn 
to  hftve  been  originally  confined  to  the  rIasMcal  langnagMi  and  u>  have 
fumnoiad  fuhataniially  unaltered  from  a  wnfj  eariy  to  a  very  late  period, 
fweraed  ia  a  great  sseasare  by  establMhed  custom  and  ka>#it  Tl*4  po- 
whii»  the  Hsiairs  bow  hold  is  due  in  the  ftrU  pUc^  perhsf^  to 
exeelleaee  as  an  taatniment  ^A  edocatiMk ;  hot  other  cause* 
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and  enforced  whenever  they  condoee  to  the  general  objects  of  the  focmdt* 
lion  and  so  long  a»  those  otgects  continue  to  be  |>racticable  and  nseful, 
but  thej  are  to  be  modified  wbeneyOT  tbey  require  a  closer  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  modem  society^ 

Foundation  Scholars;  their  Government  and  Omt^fW^ri/*— Speaking 
generally,  the  foundation  boys  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  sehooL 
The  legal  position  of  the  Head  Master  of  Eton  is  that  of  teacher  or  ^in- 
fonnator  ^  of  seTenty  poor  and  indigent  boys,  received  and  boarded  within 
Eton  College ;  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow  is  legally  the  roaster  of  a  daily 
gramnuir-school,  established  in  a  country  village  for  the  benefit,  prima- 
rily, of  its  immediate  neighborhood.  A  foundationer  at  Harrow,  Rugby« 
and  Shrewsbury,  is  ordinarily  a  day-scholar,  sharing  gratuitously,  or  al- 
most gratuitously,  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  school.  At  Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  and  the  Charter-house,  he  is  a  boy  separately 
lodged,  separately  boarded,  maintained  as  well  as  educated  free  of  charge 
or  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  obtaining,  or  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  competing  for,  a  larther  provision,  more  or  less  valuable,  when 
he  leaves  school.  But  in  every  case,  except  those  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
and  St.  Paul's,  and  perhaps  Shrewsbury,  the  bulk  of  each  school,  as  now 
existing,  is  an  accretion  upon  the  original  foundation,  and  consists  of 
boarders  received  by  masters  or  other  persons  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk,  and  for  their  own  profit  The  proportion  actually  existing  between 
foundationers  and  non  foundationers,  at  the  several  schools  which  admit 
the  latter,  was  as  follows  in  1861  :— 


Eton, 

Winchester, 

Westminster,  . . . . 

Harrow, 

Rngby 

Shrewsbury, 

Charter-house, . . . . 


No»-(boiidAtioMr*. 

122 
128 

96 
431 
397 
106 

71 


In  respect  of  these  classes,  there  is,  to  a  small  extent,  a  real  division 
of  power  and  of  responsibility.  The  Head  Master  can  expel  a  non-founda- 
tioner; he  can  not  expel  a  foundationer.  But  as  convenience  clearly  re- 
quired that  the  management  of  both  classes  should  be  one  and  the  same, 
the  Governing  Body  has  acquired  an  indirect  control  over  the  whole 
school  by  virtue  of  their  direct  authority  over  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  for  the  purposes  of  government,  instruction  and  discipline,  all 
the  boys  should  in  every  case  be  considered  as  one  school,  subject  to  the 
same  authorities  and  in  the  same  degree. 

The  position  held  by  foundation  boys  among  their  school-fellows  varies 
much  at  difierent  schools.  But  it  seems  tolerably  clear  from  the  evidence 
that  in  none  of  the  schools  is  he  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  his  compan- 
ions by  the  mere  fact  of  his  receiving  an  eleemosynary  education,  and 
apart  from  causes  which  judicious  management  may  remove,  there  seems 
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to  be  nothing  to  preTcnt  the  foundationers  from  taking  fiocially  as  well 
as  intellectually  an  equal  or  (as  in  some  cases  they  do)  even  the  foremost 
rank  in  the  schooL  It  may  generally  be  said  that  they  enjoy  advantages 
equal  to  those  which  the  founders  intended  for  them.  Their  situation 
has,  at  several  of  the  schools,  been  greatly  and  progressively  improved 
during  the  present  century ;  and  it  is  doubtless  now  better  than  it  has 
been  at  any  former  period.  They  are  better  lodged,  better  fed,  better 
taught,  better  attended  to,  than  they  ever  were  before — without  meaning 
to  imply  that  their  position  is  better  than  it  ought  to  be,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  intentions  of  the  several  founders,  the  increased  value  of  the 
endowments,  and  the  change  of  manners. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  collegiate  schools  were  primarily  though  not 
solely  designed  for  the  benefit  of  meritorious  poverty,  as  were  the  inde- 
pendent grammar-schools  for  the  benefit  of  some  particular  town,  village, 
or  neighborhood.  At  Westminster  the  qualification  respecting  poverty 
is  considered  obsolete,  and  admission  to  the  foundation  has  long  been  the 
priie  of  a  competitive  examination,  and  the  same  principle  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  at  Eton  and  Winchester  (with  little  or  no  preference 
for  poverty)  with  excellent  results.  Speaking  generally,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  diflBculty  of  assigning  a  precise  meaning  to  the  word  poverty,  the 
doubt  what  class  of  persons,  if  any,  at  the  present  day,  really  answers  to 
the  pauperm  et  indigentet  9eholare9  of  the  Lancastcrian  and  Tudor  peri- 
ods, and  the  further  doubt  whether  poverty  is  not  after  all  best  served  by 
giving  the  widest  encouragement  to  industry,  coupled  with  the  interest 
which  every  school  has  in  collecting  the  best  boys  from  the  largest  sur- 
face, have  tended  and  will  continually  tend  to  render  tlie  qualification 
of  indigence  pracUcally  inoperative.  Respecting  the  right  to  gratuitous 
education  originally  conferred  by  the  founders  upon  the  children  of  the 
places  where  the  schools  were  located,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  par- 
ents of  the  boys  thus  privileged  are  chiefly — at  Harrow  almost  exclu- 
sively— strangers  to  the  neighborhood,,  who  have  come  to  reside  there 
temp<mirily,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  at  little  expense  to  themselves, 
a  good  education  for  their  children.  As  this  was  certainly  not  intended 
nor  contemplated  by  the  founder,  the  abolition  of  the  local  privilege  in 
these  cases  is  recommended. 

Coune  and  Subjects  of  Jrutruetien, — ^Tho  nine  schools  were  educating 
altogether,  at  Christmas,  1861, 2,696  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
nineteen  years,  the  average  age  being  not  fiir  short  of  fifteen  years. 
Their  numbers  have  fluctuated  greatly  within  a  recent  period,  some  hav- 
ing fUlen  comparatively  low  while  others  enjoy  a  rank  and  popularity 
higher  than  ever  before.  The  course  of  study  of  all  these  schools  appears 
to  have  been  originally  confined  to  the  classical  languages  and  to  have 
ramained  substantially  unaltered  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  period, 
governed  in  a  great  measure  by  established  custom  and  habit  The  po- 
sition which  the  classics  now  hold  is  due  in  the  first  place  perhaps  to 
tiieir  intrinsic  excellence  as  an  instrument  of  education ;  but  other  causes 
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bare  shared  largely  in  prodacing  it  School  educatioo  alters  slowly  and 
runs  long  in  the  same  grooTe ;  a  master  can  only  teach  what  he  has  hun- 
self  learned,  and  is  naturally  inclined  to  set  the  highest  value  on  the 
studies  to  which  his  own  life  has  heen  giren.  At  the  two  oldest  of  the 
schools  this  tendency  has  been  strengthened  not  only  by  ardent  attach- 
ment to  their  peculiar  traditions,  but  by  the  habit  of  receiving  as  Masters 
only  men  brought  up  within  their  own  walls.  The  great  schools,  again, 
have  always  educated  principally  with  a  view  to  the  Universities ;  the 
path  of  access  to  the  learned  professions  lies  through  the  Universities; 
the  work  done  at  school  tells  thoroughly  and  directly  on  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  Universities  and  for  University  prizes  and  distinc- 
tions, whilst  it  has  not,  until  recently,  assisted  a  youth  to  obtain  entrance 
into  the  public  service,  civil  or  military,  at  home  or.in  India ;  the  clever- 
est and  most  diligent  boys,  for  whom  the  system  of  study  has  been 
chiefly  molded,  have  gone  to  the  Universities ;  and  all  the  Masters  have 
been  University  men. 

The  two  classical  languages,  with  a  little  ancient  history  and  geogra- 
phy, held,  until  a  short  time  ago,  absolute  and  exclusive  possession  of  the 
whole  course  of  study.  It  now  includes,  at  every  school,  arithmetic  and 
■lathematics  as  well  as  classics ;  at  every  school,  except  Eton,  either 
French  or  German  also — at  Rugby  and  the  Charter-house,  both  Frendi 
and  German,  though  at  Rugby  the  natural  sciences  may  be  substituted. 
At  Merchant  Ta3iors'  it  includes  Hebrew  and  drawing.  Lectures  on 
natural  science  are  given  at  Winchester,  and  occasionally  at  Eton  to 
those  who  wish  to  attend.  There  is  also  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the 
Charter-house,  and  periodical  voluntary  examinations  in  natural  science 
at  Harrow.  Drawing  may  be  learned  as  an  extra  at  all  the  schools,  and 
generally  some  instruction  in  music  may  be  gained  in  the  same  way. 

The  means  of  classical  instruction  include  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  the  daily  construing  and  occasional  translation  into  English  of 
Latin  and  Greek  writers,  the  repetition  of  passages,  chiefly  of  Latin  and 
Greek  poetry,  that  have  been  learned  by  heart,  and  the  practice  of  com- 
position in  verse  and  prose.  Construing,  repetition,  and  composition  are 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  higher  forms.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  grounding  in  grammar  is  not  always  so  thorough  and  accurate 
as  is  desirable,  or  that  suflBdent  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  up  what  is  thus 
acquired  as  the  boys  advance  in  their  woric.  Different  grammars,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  used  in  the  diffeh^nt  schools.  The  range  of  authors 
construed  is  sufBciently  various  and  extensive,  unless  Eton  be  an  exceptioD. 
The  assiduous  practice  of  repetition,  and  that  of  composition,  original  and 
translated,  has  long  been  among  the  characteristics  of  the  great  EoglUdi 
schools,  and  a  high  value  is  still  set  upon  them  by  English  schoolmasters. 

The  average  time  assigned  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  about  three 
hours  a  week  in  school  and  the  same  amount  devoted  to  preparatory 
work.  At  a  migority  of  the  schools,  marks  are  given  for  mathematiGSi 
depending  generally  upon  the  relative  time  devoted  to  it,  which  determ- 
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ine  more  or  less  s  boy's  rise  in  the  classical  forms  of  the  school.  In  cverj 
school,  except  Eton,  two  hours  a  week,  exclusive  of  preparation,  are  also 
giTen  to  modem  languages,  marks  for  which  count  in  promotion  only  at 
Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  There  arc  distinct  prizes  at  all  the 
schools  for  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  in  modem  languages  respcct- 
ivety.  Classification  in  both  these  branches  is,  however,  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  classical  school,  which  is  found  a  great  hindrance  to  advance- 
ment Indeed,  both  share  the  disadvantage  of  being  subordinate  to  the 
principal  study,  which  is  that  of  the  classics.  The  chief  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  schools  are  classical ;  their  traditions  are  classical ;  the 
Head  Master  and  the  Tutors  are  men  distinguished  chiefly  as  classical 
scholars,  and  attached  more  or  less  ardently  to  classical  learning ;  the 
path  of  promotion  and  the  subjects  on  which  the  time  and  thoughts  of 
the  boys  are  employed  are  mainly  classical ;  classics  are  also,  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  boys,  intrinsically  more  attractive  than  mathematics,  and 
to  the  oldest  and  most  diligent  more  so  than  French  and  German.  But 
mathematics  at  least  have  established  a  title  to  respect  as  an  instru- 
ment of  mental  discipline ;  they  are  rcirognizcd  and  honored  at  the  Uni- 
Tersities,  and  it  is  easy  to  obtain  mathematical  masters  of  high  ability 
who  have  had  a  University  education.  It  is  othcr^'ise  with  the  study  of 
modem  languages,  which  in  each  of  these  respects,  but  especially  in  the 
last,  labors  under  peculiar  and  great  difRculties ;  while  it  has  had  less 
time  to  establish  itself  and  has  to  make  head  against  a  stronger  current 
of  tradition  and  habit  Hence  the  success  with  which  these  studies  are 
pursued  is,  in  different  degrees,  not  answerable  to  the  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing and  the  pains  and  ability  employed  in  teaching  them.  There  is  an 
especial  deficiency  in  arithmetic  and  in  French.  Yet  it  ap|>ears  that, 
speaking  generally,  boys  who  succeed  in  classics  succeed  also  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  modem  languages ;  showing  that  ordinarily  any  boy  of 
good  capacity  may  with  advantage  study  each  of  these  subjects,  and  may 
study  them  all  together.  One  disadvantage  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
modem  languages  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  thoroughly  effective 
teachers.  It  is  less  easy  for  a  foreigner  than  for  an  Englishman  of  equal 
ability  or  education,  to  maintain  discipline,  to  enforce  attention,  to  secure 
influence,  to  understand  his  pupils  thoroughly,  and  therefore  to  teach 
them  well.  Two  of  the  teachers  at  the  nine  schools  are  Englishmen  and 
two  were  educated  at  the  schools  where  they  teach.  At  Marlborough 
both  French  and  German  are  taught  by  Englishmen.  At  Wellington 
School  one  foreign  master  in  each  language  is  emplojed,  under  whom  are 
placed  the  best  modem  scholars  and  the  beginners,  while  those  boys  who 
dilefly  require  to  be  steadily  worked  in  exercises  and  constming,  are 
under  English  masters. 

The  importance  of  some  attention  to  history  and  geography  is  recog- 
nized more  or  less  at  all  the  schools,  but  in  general  there  is  little  system- 
atic teaching  of  either.  In  the  lower  forms  it  is  common  to  give  lessons 
in  the  outlines  of  history  and  geography,  but  all  done  beyond  that  ia 
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generally  to  set  a  boy  a  portion  of  history  to  get  up  by  bimself,  to  exam- 
ine him  in  it,  and  to  encourage  the  farther  study  by  means  of  priie  es- 
says. Special  examinations  in  history,  when  held,  occur  either  at  the 
end  or  beginning  of  the  term,  the  portion  being  set  in  the  latter  case  as 
a  **  holiday  task."  At  Harrow  and  Rugby  every  boy  is  made  to  traTerse 
the  whole  outline  of  classical,  Biblical,  and  English  history  in  the  course 
of  his  stay  at  school ;  partly'.by  holiday  tasks,  partly  by  regular  lessons 
at  school.  The  proper  degree  and  method  of  teaching  history  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  English  schoolmasters  seem  to  haye  arrived  at  no  very 
definite  conclusions.  At  Marborough,  Wellington,  and  to  some  extent 
at  Rugby,  the  reading  of  modern  history  is  combined  with  that  of  French. 

Organisation.  Promotion.  Prizes. — A  great  school  possesses,  firom 
its  very  magnitude,  considerable  advantages  as  a  place  of  instruction, 
besides  those  which  it  derives  from  the  same  source  as  a  place  of  moral 
training.  It  is  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters; it  is  likely  to  contain  a  comparatively  large  number  of  able  and 
ambitious  boys ;  the  honors  and  distinctions  which  it  has  to  offer  are 
more  prized  because  the  successful  competitor  wins  them  from  a  larger 
field,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  larger  public ;  it  has  facilities,  which  a  small 
school  can  not  have,  for  the  convenient  organization  of  classes  in  each 
branch  of  study.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  disadvantages  of  its  own. 
The  number  of  competitors,  which  braces  and  stimulates  the  energies  of 
the  ablest  boys,  may  discourage  backward  ones ;  it  is  more  difiQcult  for  a 
boy  to  obtain,  and  more  easy  for  him  to  elude,  the  individual  attention  of 
the  Master  in  whose  form  he  is.  The  forms  themselves  must  be  very 
large  or  very  numerous ;  in  the  former  case  it  becomes  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  a  boy  gets  any  teaching  at  all,  in  the  latter  he  passes  from  one 
teacher  to  another  too  quickly  to  get  full  benefit  from  any  ;  and  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  small  share  of  responsibility  which  each  Master  feels 
for  the  progress  of  each  particular  boy,  strengthen,  in  either  case,  the 
temptation  to  take  pains  with  only  the  more  promising,  and  to  let  dull- 
ness and  idleness  take  their  chance.  If  the  rewards  of  industry .  are 
more  brilliant,  idleness  has  also  greater  and  more  varied  charms — has 
(except,  perhaps,  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  school)  no  influential  public 
opinion  against  it,  and  holds  out  to  a  healthy  and  active  boy  who  can 
succeed  in  games  of  strength  and  skill,  distinctions  which  he  prizes  more 
than  the  honors  of  the  school— distinctions  also  which  are  more  within 
his  reach,  and  give  him  more  immMiate  influence  among  his  school- 
fellows. 

The  most  obvious  inconvenience— the  multiplication  of  forms — has 
been  met  to  some  extent  by  the  Eton  system  of  '^  divisions,"  and  by  the 
Rugby  system  of  ^*  parallel  forms,"  but  the  chief  remedy  for  this  and 
other  difficulties  has  been  sought  in  the  practice  of  placing  every  boy 
under  the  special  charge  of  a  tutor,  whose  connection  with  him  continues 
unbroken  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at  school,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
bestow  that  attention  on  him  and  undertake  that  responsibility  for  him 
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trhicli  oin  not  be  expected  [Void  the  successive  dAss-msslers  through 
wbooe  hands  he  passes.  To  a  Ytty  considerable  extent  this  is  an  effec» 
tual  remedy,  provided  etch  tutor  has  not  more  pupils  than  he  can  realijr 
attend  to,  and  his  relation  to  them  b  not  suffered  to  degenerate  into  a 
merely  nominal  one. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  relative  numbera  of  maaten  and 
boys  in  the  several  schools  at  the  end  of  1861  :-^ 


Nnmber 

of 

Boys. 


NttMtStt  or  MAtTSat. 


CUmimI.  .  NsUiMn.  Mod.  Laa. 


KnmVr  of  Mmim. 
ClmMieal  I    ia  % 
LHtiiiuiis.    DiYis'n. 

I 


Minim. 

In  a 
Divu'u. 


Eton, I     806 

Wincliester, '     200 

Westminster, j     136 

Charter-house, I     116 

St.  Paul's, 

Merchant  Taylors^. 

Harrow,   

Rngby, 

Shrewsbury, 


146 
262 
481 
4G3 
131 


23 

7» 

5 

6 

4 

6 
16 

14t 

4 


8 
2 
2 

It 
1 

4 

4 

3§ 
1 


1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


22 

48 

13 

8 

41 
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The  proper  size  of  a  division  is  limited  by  conditions.  It  should  not 
contain  boys  in  such  different  stages  of  progress  that  they  can  not  advan- 
tageously be  employed  in  the  same  work  and  heard  together.  It  should 
be  small  enough  to  admit  of  all  the  boys  who  compose  it  being  called  up 
very  frequently.  By  the  first  condition  the  number  may  vary  from  15 
to  60,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  school.  The  second  condition  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  magnitude  of  the  school.  It  has  been  urged  in  fiivor  of 
large  divisions  that  the  number  of  hoys  animates  the  teacher,  and  ena- 
bles him  in  turn  to  infuse  life  into  his  class.  But  it  is  still  more  impor- 
tant that  the  expectation  of  being  called  up  should  be  strong  enough  to 
act  as  a  thoroughly  efficient  stimulus  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
division ;  that  the  benefit  of  being  called  up  should  be  shared  by  all  the 
boys  very  frequently ;  and  that  the  class-master  should  not  be  tempted, 
by  the  number  before  him  and  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  either  to 
pass  over  the  more  backward,  or  to  abate  his  standard  of  accuracy,  or 
be  less  searching  in  his  questions.  Differences  in  the  method  of  teaching 
may  in  some  degree  affect  the  question,  but  as  a  general  rule  and  in  the 
absence  of  special  circumstances,  the  average  humber  should  not  much, 
if  at  all,  exceed  thirty. 

The  time  actually  spent  in  the  school  preparation  of  lessons,  in  the  case 
of  the  upper  boys,  is  small  An  Eton  fifth  form  boy  is  in  school,  on  a 
whole  school-day,  about  three  hours,  or  during  the  week,  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen ;  an  upper  boy  at  Harrow  is  at  school  about  four  houre  and  a 

.  ,  ■  -  -     " 

^  Of  tbete  3  were  CcHnpoaitioo  MMten.    A  ClaMieal  Bfaitor  has  tince  been  added. 
t  There  is  an  AMiitant  Master  of  writing  and  arithmetic. 
X  One  of  tfieee  abo  teaehei  matheniatice. 
%  One  of  thoae  also  teacliai  natural  icieooe. 
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half,  or  in  the  week,  about  twenty-two  hours ;  at  Rugbj,  about  twenty 
hours.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  atso  spent  with  the  private  tutor. 
The  regular  holidays  subtract  wholly  firom  work  14  or  16  weeks  in  the 
year.  It  is  evident,  unless  a  good  deal  of  time  is  given  out  of  school  to 
fciteady  genuine  work  in  preparation  and  composition,  the  work  done  is 
deficient  in  quantity.  The  whole  daily  work  of  boys  not  particularly 
diligent  nor  particularly  idle,  a  class  which  constitutes  the  majority  at  all 
schools,  can  not  be  considered,  lazy  and  desultory  as  much  of  it  is,  as 
averaging  more  than  from  four  to  five  hours.  With  a  studious  boy,  who 
works  for  distinction  yet  takes  his  full  share  of  play,  the  time  may  fiiiriy 
be  reckoned,  at  Eton  and  Harrow,  at  about  six  hours  honestly  spent,  and 
more  when  he  is  preparing  for  some  special  prize  or  examination ;  at 
Rugby,  at  about  seven. 

To  insure,  if  possible,  something  like  careiul  preparation  of  lessonsi, 
different  expedients  have  been  resorted  to.  But  it  is  generally  true  that 
when  a  boy  has  reached  an  age  at  which  he  may  fairly  be  deemed  capa* 
ble  of  reasonable  steadiness  and  self-control,  little  stress  can  be  laid  on 
direct  supervision  as  a  means  of  making  him  learn  his  lessons ;  this  can 
be  done,  if  at  all,  by  giving  him  full  employment  for  his  time,  by  insist- 
ing upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  work  and  upon  fair  progress,  by 
bringing  the  sense  of  duty,  the  desire  of  honor,  and  the  fear  of  disgrace, 
effectively  to  bear  upon  his  mind,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  dread 
of  punishment 

The  most  important  by  far  of  the  stimulants  which  a  school  is  able  to 
supply  is  furnished  by  the  system  of  promotion.  The  systems  actually 
in  use  are  various.  Seniority  or  length  of  standing,  with  or  without  a 
test  examination — daily  marks  given  for  each  lesson  and  exercise  through- 
out the  half  year — and  success  in  competitive  examinations,  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly,  are  used,  separately  or  in  combinatk)n,  at  diflbrent 
schools.  The  first  principle,  with  a  test  examination  and  a  certain  infti* 
sion  of  the  competitive  element,  is  adopted  at  Eton ;  the  seeond  at  Win- 
Chester ;  the  second  and  third  combined  at  Harrow  and  Rugby.  It  may 
generally  be  observed  that  promotion  on  the  ground  of  seniority  alone, 
without  even  a  test  examination,  must  always  be  indefensible ;  and  that 
between  a  test  examination  and  a  competitive  examination,  whether  at  a 
school  or  a  university,  there  are  some  obvious  difierenoes.  The  former 
stimulates  only  by  the  discredit  of  fiiilure,  the  latter  enlists  as  an  addi- 
tional motive  the  honor  of  success ;  the  standard  in  the  first  is  really  aet 
by  the  lower  candidates  examined,  and  in  the  other  by  the  higher;  a  test 
standard  has  thus  a  constant  tendency  to  decline  to  a  low  point  A 
school,  therefore,  whose  system  of  promotion  is  in  practice  mainly  non- 
competitive, contents  itself  with  a  not  very  active  stimulus  for  the  aake 
of  having  one  which  can  be  extended  over  a  very  large  surface,  and  runs 
the  risk  of  having  a  somewhat  low  standard  of  scholarship.  The  advan- 
tages which  may  be  purchased  at  this  cost  are  not  inconsiderable  ones. 
As  regards  prizes,  it  is  useful,  no  doubt,  to  have  many  for  many  kinds 
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of  exoellenoe,  and  to  haTe  prises  open  to  limited  portioDS  of  a  school  as 
»ell  as  to  the  whole.  But  it  is  more  important,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
prizes  should  be  held  in  high  estimation  than  that  they  should  be  manjr 
in  nomber;  and  it  is  so  easy,  on  the  one  hand,  by  having  too  many  of 
them,  to  defeat  their  object  in  calling  out  the  highest  excellence — so  easy, 
on  the  other,  by  having  too  few,  to  restrict  their  operation  unduly — that 
there  are  few  subjects  which  require  a  greater  exercise  of  care  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  The  system  of  daily  marking  is  a 
direct  inducenoent  to  study  and  regular  diligence ;  and  periodical  exami- 
nations are  useful  not  only  in  compelling  the  boy  to  prove  that  he  is 
master  of  what  has  been  taught,  but  in  cultivating  the  power  of  storing 
up,  arranging,  and  producing  knowledge,  and  of  answering  questions  in- 
telligibly on  paper,  which  is  not  a  universal  accomplishment  The  pub- 
lication of  school  lists  is  a  useful  expedient,  and  at  some  schools  cspe- 
ciaUy  has  been  turned  to  good  account 

We  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  no  system,  however  perfect,  of  pro- 
motion or  of  instruction,  can  do  much  to  combat  idleness  unless  the  mas- 
ters thoroughly  and  conscientiously  discharge  the  hardest  and  most  un- 
grateful part  of  their  duty — the  task  of  teaching  those  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  learn.  We  are  aware  also  that  emulation  has  its  disadvantages, 
and  that  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  it  is  morally  far  inferior  to  the  sense 
of  duty.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  that  vis  inertia  which  sheer  inveterate 
idleness  opposes  to  every  kind  of  pressure,  or  of  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
iDgi  by  any  means,  an  idle  boy  diligent,  on  whom  neither  emulation  nor 
duty  has  any  sensible  power.  Neither  do  we  forget  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  is  not  the  sole  end  of  education,  nor  the  only  object  for 
which  boys  are  sent  to  school.  But  a  good  system  makes  good  teachers. 
Secondary  motives  are  wanted  for  boys,  whoso  habits  are  unformed  and 
whose  chief  temptation  is  to  waste  time,  as  much  at  least  as  by  men ; 
and  the  desire  of  immediate  success  supplies  in  youth  the  place  of  those 
provident  cares  and  far-reaching  aims  which  take  possession  of  the  mind 
in  maturer  years.  If  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unconquerable  idleness  in 
every  great  school,  there  is  much  certainly  that  is  not  unconquerable ; 
and  whatever  else  a  boy  may  have  gained  at  school,  be  has  not  gained 
that  which  school  education  should  give,  if  he  leaves  it  with  men 
tal  powers  uncultivated,  and  without  having  acquired,  in  some  degree, 
the  habits  of  exertion,  attention,  self-denial,  and  self-control,  which  are 
necessary  conditions  of  progress.  A  lad  who  makes  no  progress,  or  lags 
constantly  behind  his  fellows,  gets  little  good  from  his  school,  to  which 
he  is  commonly  himself  a  mischievous  incumbrance ;  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  no  boy  should  be  admitted  into  any  school  who 
is  unfit,  from  want  of  preparation,  to  enter  upon  its  course  of  teaching 
among  boys  not  much  younger  than  himself,  and  that  no  boy  should  bo 
allowed  to  remain  at  any  school  who  does  not  make  reasonable  progress 
in  it  The  consequence  of  not  exacting  sufficient  preparation  is,  that 
boys  come  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  with  less  knowledge  than 
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they  should  bare  at  nine  or  ten.  The  consequence  of  ^^rmitting  them 
to  remain  at  school  without  making  progress  is,  that  they  either  stagnate 
at  the  hottom  of  it,  or  are  pushed  up  without  exertion  on  their  own  part, 
are  employed  at  work  for  which  they  are  unfit,  and  are  a  drag  and  a 
dead  weight  on  the  boys  more  fbrwrnnd  than  themselves,  with  whom  they 
are  associated  in  doing  it 

BmuUb  of  Hub  Instmction. — It  is  a  far  easier  matter  to  ascertain  how 
much  is  taught  at  the  public  schools  than  to  determine  how  much  is 
learned.  It  would  appear,  from  the  class-lists  and  lists  of  prize-men  at 
the  two  Universities,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  classical  honors  at  least  is 
gained  by  the  public  schools,  and  that  those  who  enter  from  the  highest 
forms  are,  on  the  whole,  well- taught  classical  scholars.  But  these  noto- 
riously form  a  small  proportion  of  the  boys  who  receive  a  public-school 
education.  The  great  mass  of  such  boys  expose  themselves  to  no  tests 
which  they  can  possibly  Avoid,  and  there  are  hardly  any  data  for  ascer- 
taining how  they  acquit  themselves  in  the  easy  examinations  which  must 
be  passed  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  Of  the  number  of  undergrad- 
uates at  Oxford  about  one-third,  and  at  Cambridge  rather  more  than  one- 
fifth,  come  from  the  public  schools,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  are 
from  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  Of  the  boys  educated  at  the  schools 
who  leave  for  the  Universities,  none  of  the  nine  schools  sends  as  many  as 
half  its  number — the  average  proportion  is  about  one-third.  As  a  rule, 
not  only  the  best  scholars  at  the  Universities  come  from  the  public 
schools  but  aim  (and  in  this  Eton  has  a  certain  preeminence)  the  idlest 
and  most  ignorant  men.  In  the  subject  of  mathematics,  however,  the 
public  schools  hold  a  position  of  marked  inferiority  to  other  places  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Commissioners  draw  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the 
general  results : — Tha,t  boys  who  have  capacity  and  industry  enough  to 
work  for  distinction,  are,  on  the  whole,  well  taught  in  the  article  of  clas- 
sical scholarship,  but  that  even  these  occasionally  show  a  want  of  accu- 
racy in  elementary  knowledge,  either  from  not  having  been  well 
grounded,  or  from  having  been  suffered  to  forget  what  they  have 
learned ; — That  the  average  of  classical  knowledge  among  young  men 
leaving  school  for  college  is  low ; — That  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics, 
in  general  information  and  in  English,  the  average  is  lower  still,  but  is 
improving; — That  of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  the  generality  of  boys, 
much  is  absolutely  thrown  away  as  regards  intellectual  progress,  either 
from  ineffective  teaching,  from  the  continued  teaching  of  subjects  in 
which  they  can  not  advance,  or  ft*om  idleness,  or  from  a  combination  of 
these  causes ; — That  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics  the  public  schools 
are  specially  defective,  and  that  this  observation  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
any  particular  class  of  boys. 

The  number  of  public-school  boys  who  enter  the  army  is  not  large. 
Of  1,976  candidates  for  direct  commissions  within  three  years,  122  only 
had  been  at  any  of  the  schools,  and  of  these  but  20  failed — a  proportion 
considerably  below  the  average.     Of  96  who  passed,  88  came  immedi- 
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Ately  from  school  The  scheme  of  ezaminatioos  for  direct  commissions 
II  simple  and  easy,  and  requires  nothing  that  is  hcyond  the  reach  of  any 
boy  of  moderate  industry  and  ordinary  capacity.  The  puhlic-school 
eandidaies  for  Sandhurst  in  the  same  time  were  23  out  of  375.  Of  the 
18  who  succeeded  (also  above  the  average  proportion)  11  came  direct 
from  school.  The  qualifying  examination  for  Woolwich  required,  before 
1862,  an  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  difficult  of  attainmept  for  a 
boy  educated  at  a  public  scliool,  but  then  underwent  some  changes  which 
make  it  easier.  In  three  years  previous  to  this  change,  35  public-school 
candidates  passed  and  49  iailed  to  pass,  the  totals  of  candidates  being  545 
and  680.  Of  the  whole  84,  two  only  went  direct  from  the  schools  and 
these  failed. 

The  Coune  and  SuhjeeU  of  Iruitruetion  proper  for  the  Schools. — For 
the  instruction  of  boys,  especially  when  collected  in  a  large  school,  it  is 
material  that  there  should  be  some  one  principal  branch  of  study,  in- 
Tested  with  a  recognized  and,  if  possible,  a  traditional  importance,  to 
which  the  principal  weight  should  be  assigned,  and  the  largest  share  of 
time  and  attention  given.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate  at- 
tention, to  stimulate  industry,  to  supply  to  the  whole  school  a  common 
groand  of  literary  interest  and  a  common  path  of  promotion.  The  study 
of  the  classical  languages  and  literature  at  present  occupies  this  pasition 
in  all  the  great  English  schools  and  with  the  advantage  of  long  possession 
— an  advantage  so  great  that  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  advise  the 
dethronement  of  it,  even  if  we  were  prepared  to  recommend  a  successor. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  however,  that  the  foremost  place  has  been  as- 
signed to  this  study.  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  common  spt>ech,  and 
there  are  few  educated  men  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  advantages 
they  gained  as  boys  from  the  steady  practice  of  composition  and  transla- 
tion, and  from  their  introduction  to  -etymology.  The  study  of  literature 
18  the  study,  not  indeed  of  the  physical,  but  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  we  live  in,  and  of  the  thoughts,  lives,  and  characters  of  those  men 
whose  writings  and  whose  memories  succeeding  generations  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  preserve. 

We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  best  materials  available  to  English- 
men for  these  studies  are  furnished  by  the  languages  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  From  the  regular  structure  of  their  languages,  from 
their  logical  accuracy  of  expression,  from  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
their  etymology  is  traced  and  reduced  to  general  laws,  from  their  severe 
canons  of  taste  and  style,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  '^  dead,*^  and 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  directly  from  the  periods  of  their  highest 
perfection,  comparatively  untouched  by  the  inevitable  process  of  degen- 
eration and  decay,  they  are  beyond  all  doubt  the  finest  and  most  service- 
able models  we  have  for  the  study  of  language.  As  literature,  they  sup- 
ply the  most  graceful  and  some  of  the  noblest  poetry,  the  finest  elo- 
quence, the  deepest  philosophy,  the  wisest  historical  writing;  and  these 
•zcellencies  are  such  as  to  be  appreciated  keenly,  though  inadequately, 
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by  young  minds  and  to  leave,  as  in  fact  they  do,  a  lasting  impressioii. 
Besides  this,  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  opinion  that  this  literature  has 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  molding  and  animating  the  statesinanship  and 
political  life  of  England.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  ciyiliza- 
tion  of  modem  Europe  is  really  built  upon  the  foundations  laid  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  by  two  highly  civilized  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  that  their  languages  supply  (he  key  to  our  modem  tongues ; 
their  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  law,  to  the  poetry,  history,  philos- 
ophy, and  jurisprudence,  of  modem  times;  that  this  key  can  seldom  be 
acquired  except  in  youth,  and  that  the  possession  of  it,  as  daily  experi- 
ence proves,  luid  as  those  who  have  it  not  will  most  readily  acknowledge^ 
is  very  far  from  being  merely  a  literary  advantage. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  only  tnie  provided  the  study  is  carried 
far  enough,  and  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  not  carried  far 
enough.  Of  the  young  men  who  go  to  the  Universities  a  great  number 
never  acquire  so  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  would  enable  them  to  read  the 
best  classical  authors  intelligently  and  with  pleasure,  and  more  than  half 
of  those  who  leave  school  do  not  go  to  the  Universities  at  all ;  among  these 
the  average  of  classical  attainment  is  certainly  lower  still,  and  probably 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  never,  after  they  have  quitted  school,  open 
a  Greek  or  Latin  book.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  mental  discipline 
which  such  boys  have  received  could  not  have  been  imparted  to  them  at 
least  as  well  by  other  studies,  in  which  they  might  perhaps  have  made 
more  sensible  progress,  and  which  would  have  furnished  them  at  the 
same  time  with  knowledge  practically  and  immediately  serviceable  to 
them  in  the  business  of  life. 

This  objection  supposes  that  there  should  be  different  courses  in  each 
school  for  different  capacities,  (a  question  discussed  farther  on,)  or  that 
there  should  be  but  one  course  in  which  the  classics  should  not  enter  or 
should  hold  a  subordinate  place.  Now  it  is  and  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  public  schools  to  give  an  education  of  the  best  kind,  not  of  the  second 
best  Their  great  service  consists  in  giving  such  an  education  to  boys 
who  have  capacity  and  industry  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
they  should  not  forego  this  office  for  the  sake  of  bringing  down  their 
teaching  to  a  level  adjusted  to  the  reach  of  dull,  uncultivated,  or  listless 
minds.  They  are  bound  indeed  to  adjust  it  to  the  scope  of  ordinary  in- 
tellects, for  the  vast  majority  of  boys  intrusted  to  them  are  not  clever. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  clever  in  order  to  gain  solid  advantage  from 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  attentive,  a  con- 
dition equally  indispensable  to  progress  in  any  other  study.  And  with- 
out doubt,  a  boy  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  even  a  dull  and  backward  boy 
who  can  be  induced  to  take  pains,  is  likely  to  profit  more  on  the  whole 
in  a  school  where  he  has  highly  cultivated  masters,  and  travels  the  same 
road  with  companions  who  are  being  highly  educated,  where  there  is  a 
higher  standard  of  taste  and  attainment,  and  the  instruments  and  whole 
machinery  of  instruction  are  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  kind,  than  ht 
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would  imder  s  system  sedulously  lowered  to  the  pitch  of  his  own  intel- 
lectual powera 

Yet  the  course  should  not  be  ezclusively  cUasicsL  It  is  the  office  of 
eduoatkn  not  only  to  discipline  some  of  the  iaculties,  but  to  awaken,  call 
out|  and  exercise  them  all  so  &r  as  this  can  usefully  be  done  in  boyhood ; 
to  awaken  tastes  that  may  be  developed  in  after  life;  to  impart  early 
habits  of  reading,  thought^  and  obserration ;  and  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  such  knowledge  as  is  wanted  at  the  outset  of  life.  A  young  man  is 
not  educated— indeed)  is  not  educated  at  all-^who  can  not  reason  or  ob- 
serre  or  express  himself  easily  and  correctly,  and  who  is  unable  to  bear 
his  part  in  cultivated  society  from  ignorance  of  things  which  all  who  mix 
in  it  are  assumed  to  be  acquainted  with.  He  is  not  well  educated  if  his 
information  is  all  shut  up  within  one  narrow  circle,  and  if  he  has  not  been 
taught  at  least  that  beyond  what  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  lie  great  and 
Taried  fields  of  knowledge,  some  of  which  he  may  tfterwards  explore  if 
he  has  inclination  and  opportunity  to  do  sa  The  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  or  useful,  and  the  best  way  of  exercising  or  disciplin- 
ing the  faculties,  must  vary,  of  course,  with  the  habits  and  requirements 
of  the  age  and  of  the  society  in  which  his  life  is  to  be  spent.  No  system 
of  instruction  can  be  framed  which  will  ncit  require  modification  from 
time  to  time.  The  highest  and  most  useful  office  of  education  is  cer- 
tainly to  train  and  discipline ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  office.  And  whilst 
in  the  busy  world  too  great  a  value  perhaps  is  sometimes  sit  upon  the 
actual  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  too  little  upon  the  mental  discipline 
which  enables  men  to  acquire  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  there  is 
also  a  tendency  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  which  is  among 
the  besetting  temptations  of  the  ablest  schoolmasters;  and  if  very  super- 
ficial men  may  be  produced  by  one  of  these  influences,  very  ignorant 
men  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  other. 

The  objections  commonly  made  to  any  extension  of  the  old  course  of 
study  are  of  a  more  or  less  practical  character.  It  is  said  that  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  learned  ought  not  to  be  learned  at  school,  and 
are  best  acquired  before  going  thither  or  after  leaving  it ;  that  they  can 
not  be  imparted  there  effectively  nor  without  ii\jury  to  more  im})ortant 
studies,  without  dissipating  the  attention  and  overloading  the  mind; 
that  the  capacity  for  learning  which  an  average  boy  possesses  is,  after  all, 
very  limited,  and  his  capacity  for  forgetting  very  great ;  that  ability  is 
rare  and  industry  not  very  common ;  that  if  the  apparent  results  are 
small,  they  do  not  quite  represent  the  real  benefit  received ;  and  that  the 
actual  results,  such  as  they  are,  are  the  best  which  in  practice  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain. 

There  is  truth  here,  yet  these  arguments  have  in  fact  been  used 
against  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  already  introduced  and  with 
proud  success.  It  is  quite  true  that  much  less  can,  generally  speaking, 
be  mastered  and  retained  by  a  young  mind  than  theorists  might  suppose ; 
and  true  that  it  is  not  easy  to  win  steady  attention  firom  a  high-spirited 
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English  lad,  who  has  the  restless  actiTity  and  lore  of  play  that  belong  to 
yoQth  and  health ;  who,  like  his  elders,  thinks  somewhat  slowly,  and 
does  not  express  himself  readily,  and  to  whom  mental  effort  is  trouble- 
some. But  these  are  difficulties  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  school- 
master to  contend  with,  and  which  careful  and  skill  fill  teaching  may,  to 
some  extent,  overcome.  If  a  youth,  after  four  or  fire  years  spent  at 
school,  quits  it  at  nineteen,  unable  to  construe  an  easy  bit  of  Latin  or 
Greek  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  or  to  write  Latin  grammatically, 
almost  ignorant  of  geography  and  of  the  history  of  his  own  country,  un- 
acquainted with  any  modem  language  but  his  own,  and  liardly  compe- 
tent to  write  English  correctly,  to  do  a  simple  sum,  or  stumble  through 
an  easy  proposition  in  Euclid,  a  total  stranger  to  the  laws  which  govem 
the  physical  world  and  to  its  structure,  with  an  eye  and  hand  unprac- 
ticed  in  drawing,  and  without  knowing  a  note  of  music,  with  an  unculti- 
Tatcd  mind  and  no  taste  for  reading  or  obserration,  his  intellectual  edu- 
cation must  certainly  be  accounted  a  fiiilure,  though  there  may  be  no 
fault  to  find  with  his  principles,  character,  or  manners ;  yet  this  is  much 
more  commonly  than  it  ought  to  be  the  product  of  English  public-school 
education. 

It  is  true  also  that  besides  what  is  learned  at  school  by  the  boy,  much 
may  and  ought  to  be  acquired  by  the  child,  and  much  more  by  the  man. 
But  that  boys  come  rerj  ill  prepared  to  school  is  the  general  complaint, 
and  the  evil  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  men  who  do  not  learn  much  after  they  leave  school,  because  few 
men  read  much,  for  want  of  inclination  or  leisure.  The  schools  have  it  in 
their  power  to  remedy,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  former  of  these  deficien- 
cies by  a  stricter  examination  on  entrance ;  and  it  should  be  their  aim 
to  at  least  diminish  the  latter  by  opening  the  minds  of  their  scholars  and 
implanting  tastes  which  are  now  wanting.  But  the  chances  of  leisure 
aflcr  entrance  into  active  life  must  always  be  precarious.  The  school  has 
absolute  possession  of  the  boy  during  four  or  five  years,  the  most  valua- 
ble years  of  pupilage,  the  time  when  the  powers  of  apprehension  and 
memory  are  brightest,  when  the  faculty  of  observation  is  quick  and 
lively,  and  he  is  forming  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  objects  of 
knowledge.  Something  surely  may  be  done  during  that  time  in  the  way 
not  of  training  alone,  but  of  positive  acquisition,  and  the  school  is  respon- 
sible for  turning  it  to  the  best  account 

The  extension  of  the  present  course,  as  proposed,  is  but  very  moderate. 
The  importance  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  already  recognised,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  taught  more  effectively.  The 
course  should  include  arithmetic,  ho  taught  as  to  make  every  boy  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plane 
trigonometry.  In  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  students,  it  should  also 
comprise  an  mtroduction  to  applied  mathematics.  All  the  boys  at  every 
school  should,  in  some  part  at  least  of  their  passage  through  it,  learn 
ei';her  French  or  German.     Natural  science  is,  with  slight  exceptions, 
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prtcticftUjr  excluded  from  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  in  England, 
and  education  is,  in  this  respect,  narrower  than  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  This  exclusion  is  a  great  practical  eyil,  narrowing  unduly  and  in- 
juriously the  mental  training  of  the  young,  and  the  knowledge,  interests, 
and  pursuits  of  men  in  maturer  life.  For  all  educated  men  an  early 
introduction  to  natural  science  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  and 
the  Talue  of  the  study,  as  a  means  of  opening  the  mind  and  disciplining 
the  faculties,  is  recognised  by  all  who  hare  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire 
it  It  quickens  and  cultivate  directly  the  faculty  of  observation,  which  in 
Teiy  many  persons  lies  almost  dormant  through  life,  the  power  of  accu- 
rate and  rapid  generalization,  and  the  mental  habit  of  method  and  ar- 
rangement ;  it  accustoms  young  persons  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect ;  it  fiimiliarizes  them  with  a  kind  of  training  which  interests 
them,  and  which  they  can  promptly  comprehend ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  corrective  for  that  indolence  which  is  the  vice  of  half-awakened 
minds,  and  which  shrinks  from  any  exertion  which  is  not,  like  an  effort 
of  memory,  merely  mechanical  The  teaching  must  necessarily  be  ele- 
mentary, and  this  thoroughly  understood,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  satisfy 
the  purposes  in  view.  An  hour  or  two  in  the  week  of  class  teachings 
properly  seconded,  will  be  found  to  produce  substantial  fruits.  Whether 
the  sciences  should  bo  taught  in  their  logical  order,  at  what  age  or  point 
of  intellectual  progress  any  part  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  up,  in 
what  manner  it  should  be  taught,  and  how  far  pursued,  are  questions  to 
be  settled  by  experience,  and  by  the  inquiries  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  Tarious  Governing  Bodies.  Every  boy  should  Icam  either  music 
or  drawing  during  a  part  at  least  of  his  stay  at  school.  Positive  inapti- 
tude for  the  education  of  the  car  and  voice,  or  for  that  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
is  rare ;  and  these  accomplishments  are  useful  as  instruments  of  training 
and  valuable  possessions  in  afler  life.  Greater  attention  should  be  paid 
to  history  and  geography  than  they  now  receive.  A  taste  for  history 
may  be  gained  at  school ;  the  habit  of  reading  intelligently  should  cer- 
tainly be  acquired  then,  and  few  books  can  be  intelligently  read  without 
some  knowledge  of  history,  and  no  history  without  geography.  More 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  English  composition  and  orthography. 
A  command  of  pure  grammatical  English  is  not  necessarily  gained  by 
construing  Latin  and  Greek,  though  the  study  of  the  classical  languages 
is,  or  rather  may  be  made,  an  instrument  of  the  highest  value  for  that 
purpose. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  not  time  for  such  a  course  of  study  as 
this.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  by  effective  teaching  time  can  be 
fband  for  these  things  without  encroaching  on  the  hours  of  play ;  and 
that  room  may  be  made  for  them,  by  taking  trouble,  in  the  head  of  any 
ordinary  boy.  Of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  nine  boys  out  of  ten, 
much  is  wasted  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  economise.  Time  is  econo- 
mised by  increasing  attention ;  attention  is  sharpened  and  kept  alive  by 
a  judicious  change  of  work.    A  boy  can  attend  without  flagging  to  what 
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English  lad,  who  has  the  restlesA  actiTity  and  lovo  of  plaj  that  belong  to 
yoQth  and  health ;  who,  like  his  elders,  thinks  somewhat  slowly,  and 
does  not  express  himself  readily,  and  to  whom  mental  effort  is  trouble- 
some. But  these  are  difficulties  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  school- 
master to  contend  with,  and  which  careful  and  skill  fill  teaching  may,  to 
some  extent,  overcome.  If  a  youth,  after  four  or  fire  years  spent  at 
pchool,  quits  it  at  nineteen,  unable  to  construe  an  easy  bit  of  Latin  or 
Greek  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  or  to  write  Latin  grammaticklly, 
almost  ignorant  of  geography  and  of  the  history  of  his  own  country,  un- 
acquainted with  any  modem  language  but  his  own,  and  hardly  compe- 
tent to  write  English  correctly,  to  do  a  simple  sum,  or  stumble  through 
an  easy  proposition  in  Euclid,  a  total  stranger  to  the  laws  which  goTem 
the  physical  world  and  to  its  structure,  with  an  eye  and  hand  unprac- 
ticed  in  drawing,  and  without  knowing  a  note  of  music,  with  an  unculti- 
Tatcd  mind  and  no  taste  for  reading  or  obserration,  his  intellectual  edu- 
cation roust  certainly  be  accounted  a  failure,  though  there  may  be  no 
fault  to  find  with  his  principles,  character,  or  manners ;  yet  this  is  much 
more  commonly  than  it  ought  to  be  the  product  of  English  public-school 
education. 

It  is  true  also  that  besides  what  is  learned  at  school  by  the  boy,  much 
may  and  ought  to  be  acquired  by  the  child,  and  much  more  by  the  man. 
But  that  boys  come  rerj  ill  prepared  to  school  is  the  general  complaint, 
and  the  CTil  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  men  who  do  not  learn  much  after  they  leave  school,  because  few 
men  read  much,  for  want  of  inclination  or  leisure.  The  schools  have  it  in 
their  power  to  remedy,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  former  of  these  deficien- 
cies by  a  stricter  examination  on  entrance ;  and  it  should  be  their  aim 
to  at  least  diminish  the  latter  by  opening  the  minds  of  their  scholars  and 
implanting  tastes  which  are  now  wanting.  But  the  chances  of  leisure 
after  entrance  into  active  life  must  always  be  precarious.  The  school  has 
absolute  possession  of  the  boy  during  four  or  five  years,  the  most  valua- 
ble years  of  pupilage,  the  time  when  the  powers  of  apprehension  and 
memory  are  brightest,  when  the  faculty  of  observation  is  quick  and 
lively,  and  he  is  forming  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  objects  of 
knowledge.  Something  surely  may  be  done  during  that  time  in  the  way 
not  of  training  alone,  but  of  positive  acquisition,  and  the  school  is  respon- 
aible  for  turning  it  to  the  best  account 

The  extension  of  the  present  course,  as  proposed,  is  but  very  moderate. 
The  importance  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  already  recognised,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  taught  more  effectively.  The 
course  should  include  arithmetic,  ho  taught  as  to  make  every  boy  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plane 
trigonometry.  In  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  students,  it  should  also 
comprise  an  mtroduction  to  applied  mathematics.  All  the  boys  at  every 
school  should,  in  some  part  at  least  of  their  passage  through  it,  leani 
ei/her  French  or  German.    Natural  science  is,  with  slight  exceptions, 
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pncticmllj  excluded  from  the  education  of  the  higher  cimsses  in  EngUnd, 
and  education  ia,  in  this  respect,  narrower  than  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  This  exclusion  is  a  great  practical  evil,  narrowing  unduly  and  in- 
juriously the  mental  training  of  the  young,  and  the  knowledge,  intercsta, 
and  pursuits  of  men  in  maturer  life.  For  all  educated  men  an  early 
introduction  to  natural  science  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  and 
the  value  of  the  study,  as  a  means  of  opening  the  mind  and  disciplining 
the  faculties,  is  recognised  by  all  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire 
it  It  quickens  and  cultivates  directly  the  faculty  of  observation,  which  in 
very  ouny  persons  lies  almost  dormant  through  life,  the  power  of  accu- 
rate and  rapid  generalization,  and  the  mental  habit  of  method  and  ar- 
rangement ;  it  accustoms  young  persons  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect;  it  fikmiliarizes  them  with  a  kind  of  training  which  interests 
them,  and  which  they  can  promptly  comprehend ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  corrective  for  that  indolence  which  is  the  vice  of  half-awakened 
minds,  and  which  shrinks  from  any  exertion  which  is  not,  like  an  effort 
of  memory,  merely  mechanical  The  teaching  must  necessarily  be  ele- 
mentary, and  this  thoroughly  understood,  as  fiur  as  it  goes,  will  satisfy 
the  purposes  in  view.  An  hour  or  two  in  the  week  of  class  teaching, 
properly  seconded,  will  be  found  to  produce  substantial  fruits.  Whether 
the  sciences  should  be  taught  in  their  logical  order,  at  what  age  or  point 
of  intellectual  progress  any  part  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  up,  in 
what  manner  it  should  be  taught,  and  how  far  pursued,  are  questions  to 
be  settled  by  experience,  and  by  the  inquiries  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  various  Governing  liodies.  Every  boy  should  learn  either  music 
or  drawing  during  a  part  at  least  of  his  stay  at  school.  Positive  inapti- 
tude for  the  education  of  the  ear  and  voice,  or  for  that  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
is  rare ;  and  these  accomplishments  are  useful  as  instruments  of  training 
and  valuable  possessions  in  after  life.  Greater  attention  should  be  paid 
to  history  and  geography  than  they  now  receive.  A  taste  for  history 
may  be  gained  at  school ;  the  habit  of  reading  intelligently  should  cer- 
tainly be  acquired  then,  and  few  books  can  be  intelligently  read  without 
some  knowledge  of  history,  and  no  history  without  geography.  More 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  English  composition  and  orthography. 
A  command  of  pure  grammatical  English  is  not  necessarily  gained  by 
construing  Latin  ahd  Greek,  though  the  study  of  the  classical  languages 
is,  or  rather  may  be  made,  an  instrument  of  the  highest  value  for  that 
purpose. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  not  time  for  such  a  course  of  study  as 
this.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  by  effective  teaching  time  can  be 
fbund  for  these  things  without  encroaching  on  the  hours  of  play ;  and 
that  room  may  be  made  for  them,  by  taking  trouble,  in  the  head  of  any 
ordinary  boy.  Of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  nine  boys  out  of  ten, 
much  is  wasted  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  economise.  Time  is  econo- 
mised by  increasing  attention ;  attention  is  sharpened  and  kept  alive  by 
a  judicious  change  of  work.    A  boy  can  attend  without  flagging  to  what 
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interests  him,  snd  what  he  attends  to  he  can  generally  retain ;  hut  with- 
out real  attention  there  can  be  no  progress,  and  without  progress,  no  in- 
tellectual discipline  worth  the  name.  The  great  difficulty  of  a  public 
school  is  simple  idleness,  which  is  defended  by  numbers,  and  entrenched 
behind  the  system  and  traditions  of  the  place,  and  against  which  the 
Master,  if  he  be  active,  wages  a  more  or  less  unequal  war. 

IHme  and  Belativs  Value  to  be  aeeigned  to  different  Branches, — It  is 
essential  that  every  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  should  have  as- 
signed to  it  a  due  proportion  of  the  whole  time  given  to  study.  Where 
all  the  subjects  are  pursued  together — assuming  that  the  lessons  take 
about  an  hour  each,  and  that  they  will  be  such  as  to  demand  for  prepa- 
ration, in  the  case  of  the  classics,  ten  additional  hours,  and  in  those  of 
modem  languages  and  natural  science  respectively,  at  least  two  additional 
hours  in  the  week,  and  that  composition  will  demand  about  five  hours — 
it  is  proposed  that  eleven  hours  be  given  to  classics,  with  history  and  di- 
vinity ;  three  hours  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  and  two  hours  each 
to  the  modem  languages,  natural  science,  and  music  or  drawing. 

It  is  also  essential  that  every  branch  should  be  encouraged  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  reward  and  punishment ;  that  every  non-classical  subject  (except 
music  and  drawing)  in  that  part  of  the  school  where  it  is  compulsory 
should  effect  promotion ;  that  a  scale  of  marks  should  be  settled  upon  for 
this  purpose,  and  moreover,  that  the  non-classical  studies  should  be  en- 
couraged by  prizes  appropriated  to  them  respectively.  The  relative 
weights  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  the  classics,  with  history  and  divinity, 
is  not  less  than  j  nor  more  than  | — to  each  of  the  three  non-classical 
subjects,  not  less  than  {  nor  more  than  { — to  the  three  non -classical  sub- 
jects combined,  {. 

Experiment  of  a  separate  Modern  Department — CareAil  consideration 
is  due  to  the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  introducing  into  the  public 
schools,  side  by  side  with  their  classical  organization,  a  distinct  depart- 
ment for  the  prosecution  of  what  are  sometimes  called  modem,  and  some- 
time practical,  studios,  into  which  boys  should  be  allowed  to  pasM,  either 
immediately  upon  their  admission  to  the  school  or  after  having  made  a 
certain  amount  of  progress  in  it,  and  in  which  they  should  be  instmcted 
principally  in  modem  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  history, 
geography,  and  other  branches  of  an  English  education,  classical  teaching 
being  made  subordinate  and  not  of  primary  importance. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  there  are  boys  who  have  no  natural  aptitude 
for  classical  studies,  and  upon  whom  classical  teaching  is  consequently 
thrown  away,  but  who  would  take  in  and  profit  by  a  thoroughly  good 
system  of  practical  education ;  that  there  are  others  whose  destinations 
in  life  render  it  important  that  they  should  receive  special  instruction  in 
subjects  which  can  not  be  adequately  taught  as  mere  adjuncts  to  a  clas- 
sical course ;  and  that  it  is  hard  that  such  boys  should  be  condemned 
either  to  waste  their  time  on  uncongenial  and  unsuitable  pursuits,  or  to 
forego  altogether  the  benefits  of  a  public-school  career.    It  would  not  be 
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4iflkalt  to  find  argamca^i  in  fcTor  of  making  sp«ca]  proviaoD  for  these 
two  rlirofw  of  bgrm.  We  are  not  indeed  disposed  to  attach  great  weight 
to  the  arganMBt  from  inapitode.  for,  though  the  capacities  of  bors  for 
dasfiical  ftndj  most  Tarr,  as  thej  do  for  other  kinds  of  study,  we  bvIieTe 
that  nndcr  a  judidous  sj-stem  of  teaching,  admiaistered  by  a  sufficient 
uomber  of  competent  masters,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  individual  char- 
acten  of  their  pnpiisL  ahnost  any  boy  may  attain  such  an  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  dancs  as  can  not  fail  to  be  of  material  advantage  to  him. 
The  large  proportion  of  foilurea,  which  we  can  not  but  recognixe,  is 
mainly  to  be  attribated  to  the  system  under  which  idle  and  inferior  boys 
are  allowed  to  do  their  work  in  a  sIoTenlv  and  inefficient  manner,  or  even 
to  shelter  themselvefl  from  the  necessity  of  working  at  alL  Still  there  are 
many  boys  who  ooald  not  by  any  process  of  teaching  be  made  superior 
scholars  and  upon  whom  the  high  polish  of  which  others  are  susceptible 
would  be  thrown  away ;  as  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  have 
peculiar  capabilities  for  scientific  studie:;^  to  whom  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  receive  a  higher  amount  of  scientific  instruction 
than  would  be  desirable  for  the  generality  of  their  school-fellows,  and  it 
may  fiurly  be  urged  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  for  such  boys  to  be 
allowed  to  drop  some  portion  of  their  classical,  in  order  to  devote  more 
time  to  other  work.  So  too  with  regard  to  thoaie  boys  who  are  said  to 
require  special  preparation  for  their  fiiture  career  in  life.  While  we 
strongly  deprecate  the  idea  of  reducing  the  education  of  our  public 
sdiooU  to  a  standard  based  merely  upon  calculations  of  direct  and  inime- 
damte  utility,  and  should  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  those  who  di- 
rect them  were  to  aim  at  the  mere  imparting  of  practical  knowledge,  or 
the  mere  training  of  their  pupils  for  competitive  examinations,  we  can 
not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  parents  jrho  find  their  sons  left  in  total 
Ignorance  of  matters  which  wj)]  be  important  to  them  in  after  life,  or  who 
perceive  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  successfully  for  the  professional 
and  other  prizes  which  are  open  to  their  contemporaries,  arc  tempted  to 
take  the  solution  of  the  question  between  classical  and  practical  education 
into  their  own  hands,  by  removing  their  sons  at  an  early  age  from  the 
public  school  and  placing  them  under  the  far  less  satisfactory  care  of  a 
private  tutor. 

In  France  and  in  Germany  provision  is  made  for  giving  such  boys  as 
these  an  entirely  distinct  education.  In  France  the  pupils  in  the  /yc«'€9 
are  divided  into  three  classes ;  they  all  pass  through  the  elementary  and 
grammar  divisions,  but  when  they  reach  the  highest  division,  they  have 
to  elect  between  the  tection  littcraire  and  the  Meetion  $ei€n({fiqu^^  it  be- 
ing necessary  for  those  who  seek  a  degree  in  letters  or  law  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  former,  and  for  those  who  seek  one  in  science  or  medi- 
cine to  join  the  latter.  Boys  destined  for  commerce  or  industrial  profes- 
sions also  usually  enter  the  latter.  Their  divergence  in  the  course  of 
education  is  known  by  the  term  bifiireation.  The  period  of  separate  in- 
struction in  these  two  sections  lasts  for  three  years,  during  which  time, 
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however,  a  certain  amount  of  inter^commtinication  takes  piflce  hAW^eh 
them,  the  pupils  of  the  section  litteraire  attending  lectures  on  geometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  and  those  of  the  $ection  aeien* 
tifiqus  attending  lectures  on  Frendi^  Latili,  history,  and  geography.  In 
the  fourth  year  they  all  tlnitc  in  the  study  of  logic  and  of  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  Oermany  the  business  of  preparing  boys  for  the  Universities  is  left 
to  the  Gf/mnasien^  and  that  of  educating  them  for  other  carters  is  as- 
signed to  the  Beal^Khulen^  which  are  wholly  distinct  and  separate  estab* 
ILihmcfits.  The  l^rench  prtnciple^  therefore^  of  keeping  the  pupils  lo« 
gc'ther  while  they  are  pursuing  different  lines  of  Study,  is  in  theory 
reversed  in  Prussia.  The  system  of  bifurcation  is,  however,  admitted 
into  a  few  of  the  Chfmncuien^  by  the  introduction,  at  a  certain  point  in 
the  school,  of  parallel  classes,  in  which  the  instruction  is  the  same  as  in 
the  corresponding  classes  of  the  Real-sehuUn  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
Gymnasien  are  preferred  by  many  to  the  Heal-achvlen  even  for  boys  des- 
tined for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits.  * 

In  England  several  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  ingrall  a 
modem  department  upon  a  classical  school  and  to  conduct  it  upon  dis- 
tinct principles.  Cheltenham  College  consists,  in  iact,  of  two  schools, 
into  which  boys  enter  separately,  one  of  them  a  very  e£Bcient  and  suc- 
cessful classical  school  of  the  ordinary  type,  the  other  a  school  in  which 
the  boys  learn  comparatively  little  Latin  and  no  Greek,  but  natural  sci- 
ence is  taught  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  modem  languages.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  in  the  modern  department  is  276,  nearly  equaling  the  num- 
ber in  the  classical.  Marlborough  has  likewise  its  modem  department, 
into  which,  however,  boys  do  not  enter  till  they  have  reached  a  certain 
point  in  the  school,  (the  sixth  out  of  thirteen  divisions  into  which  it  is 
arranged,)  and  which,  in  1862,  contained  62  boys,  or  somewhat  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  school,  taught  by  three  masters.  At  Wellington 
College,  in  erery  form  from  about  the  middle  of  the  school  to  the  top, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  do  less  classics  and  more  mod- 
em work  than  the  rest  of  the  form,  and  these  are  grouped  in  separate 
divisions,  called  the  mathematical  divisions.  Few  here  among  the  boys, 
except  those  who  are  backward  or  to  leave  the  school  young,  enter  the 
mathematical  divisions  at  the  earliest  point ;  the  "cleverer  modems**  con- 
tinuing their  Greek  until  they  have  reached  the  upper  forms,  with  a  view 
to  make  it  available  in  examinations.  The  whole  number  in  the  mathe- 
matical divisions  in  1862  was  28,  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
school.  The  City  of  London  School  is  a  great  day-school  in  the  heart  of 
London,  having  little  connection  with  the  Universities,  and  educating, 
appai*ently,  with  great  success,  a  very  large  proportidh  of  boys  who  are 
not  intended  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  At  the  same  time  the  classical 
and  mathematical  education  given  there  is  so  good  that  of  those  who  do 
go  to  the  Universities  nearly  all  distinguish  themselves.  It  is  therefore 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
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bojB  of  bnaching  off  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  career  into  a  class  where 
they  are  not  required  to  learn  Greek,  wery  few  are  found  to  avail  thcm- 
selTOS  of  it  The  sohool  at  King^s  College,  London,  containing  more  than 
400  boys,  appears  to  be  organised  upon  the  same  principle  as  Chelten- 
ham, except  that  the  link  of  connection  between  the  two  divisions  is 
slighter.  The  classical  and  modem  departments,  in  point  of  numbers, 
are  nearly  equal 

The  object  of  these  systems  is  twofold : — 1.  To  prepare  boys  for  defin- 
ite examinations  in  which  they  would  not  succeed  if  they  competed  di- 
rect from  the  classical  school  The  chief  of  these  are  the  examinations 
for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  which  mainly  govern  the  reading  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  modem  department  at  Cheltenham,  and  with  a  re- 
sult which  is  beyond  doubt  successful.  Yet  it  appears  that  at  Marlbor- 
ough and  Cheltenham — both  of  them  schools  eminently  successful  at  the 
Universities — a  modern  department  is  not  needed  to  enable  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar  to  succeed  in  the  Woolwich  examination  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted, and  boys  could  be  sent  in  for  Woolwich  with  almost  equal  ad- 
vantage from  either  department  What  it  docs  is  to  enable  boys,  who 
are  not  good  classical  scholars,  to  succeed  in  that  examination  by  obtain- 
ing high  marks  in  other  subjects— but  its  utility  is  limited  because  there 
are,  in  fact,  few  boys  of  ordinary  abilities  who  can  not,  by  taking  pains, 
become  fair  scholars.  What  is  true  of  the  Woolwich  examination  is  true, 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  of  others  which  are  less  hard  and  less  special  in 
their  character.  The  main  object  of  all  competitive  examinations  is  to  as- 
certain which  of  the  candidates  is  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  and  has 
profited  most  by  the  education  he  has  received,  and  those  who  conduct 
them  arc  no  doubt  alive  to  the  importance  of  so  arranging  their  details 
as  to  give  the  boys  who  have  had  the  best  general  education  the  advan- 
tage over  those  who  have  been  specially  prepared  in  particular  'subjects 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  marks.  The  main  studies  x>f  the 
public  schools  being  classical,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  a  due  amount  of 
weight  is  given  to  the  classics  in  the  Woolwich  examinations,  boys  from 
those  schools  will  not  stand  a  fair  chance  in  the  competition.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  it  is  of  importance  that  the  examinations  should  comprise 
other  subjects  besides  classics,  it  is  also  obvious  that  unless  the  public 
schools  provide  a  due  amount  of  instruction  in  those  other  subjects,  the 
candidates  whom  they  send  up  must  compete  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is 
certain  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  want  of  adjustment  between  thr 
Woolwich  standard  and  the  teaching  of  the  public  schools.  The  fault 
lies  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  in  the  deficiencies  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion pursued  at  the  latter ;  and  when  those  deficiencies  have  been  sup- 
plied, the  difficuf^y  which  is  now  complained  of  will  speedily  disappear. 

2.  The  second  object  is  to  attempt  to  solve,  in  some  degree,  the  ques- 
tion, How  far  is  it  possible  to  give  a  really  good  public-school  education 
on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  instruction  in  the  dead  languages?  So 
far  sa  the  experiment  has  yet  been  tried  it  is  the  generally  expressed 
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opinion  of  those  engaged  in  it  that  the  result  is  so  far  successfu)  as  to 
justify  much  confidenoe  in  its  value,  and  though  a  system  of  mixed  das- 
sical  and  modern  study  may  be  deemed  preferable,  yet  a  thoroughly 
sound  education  may  be  given  upon  the  basis  of  modern  studies  and 
mathematics,  excluding  classics ;  but  that  the  practical  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  are  exceedingly  great  It  is  difficult  to  find  men  thor- 
oughly competent  to  teach  modern  languages  as  they  ought  to  be  taught, 
as  the  basis  of  literary  study.  There  are  not  the  well  annotated  books, 
the  carefully  arranged  grammars,  the  accepted  curriculum  of  authors, 
which  classical  study  has  to  offer  to  them  who  pursue  it  From  the 
number  of  different  lines  along  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  conduct 
the  students,  there  arc  difficulties  in  organizing  classes  and  in  apportion- 
ing and  duly  limiting  the  hours  of  work,  and  there  is  also  some  obvious 
difficulty  in  administering  a  modem  department  without  breaking  up  the 
unity  of  the  schooL 

The  advisability  of  establishing  at  the  older  public  schools  a  system 
resembling  cither  of  those  which  exist  at  Marlborough  and  Cheltenham 
does  not  rest  therefore  upon  grounds  solidly  established  by  experience, 
and  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  the  experiment,  which  are  felt  in  the 
newly  established  schools,  would  be  felt  much  more  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  ingraft  modem  departments  on  the  old  classical  schools.  They 
are,  and  they  still  ought  to  be,  essentially  classical  schools ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  general  course  of  study  in  all  these  schools  should  be 
broader  than  it  now  is  and  should  also  be  more  elastic.  The  course 
should  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  subjects,  as  already  proposed ; 
and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  discontinuance,  in  certain  cases^ 
of  certain  poKions  of  study,  in  order  to  enable  boys  to  pursue  other  por- 
tions farther  than  the  usual  course  allows.  The  Governing  Body  should 
of  course  take  care  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  between  the  work  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  work  to  be  substituted  for  it,  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
idle  boys  seeking  permission  to  discontinue  difficult  lessons  and  to  take 
up  easy  ones.  No  discontinuance  should  be  permitted  until  the  boy  haa 
reached  such  a  position  in  the  school  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he  haa 
had  full  and  fair  opportunity  for  testing  his  powers  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  comprised  in  the  course.  It  should  not  be  allowed  unless  upon 
the  application  of  the  parents  as  well  as  of  the  boy ;  nor  unless  the  Head 
Master  is  satisfied  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  request,  and  that 
the  boy*s  character  and  abilities  are  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  granted.  The  work  to  be  taken  up  should  be  fully  equal  in  its 
demands  upon  the  boy^s  time  and  attention  with  that  which  is  to  be 
dropped,  and  it  should  be  enforced  with  the  same  strictness  and  encour- 
aged with  the  same  care  as  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.  Experience 
will  show  how  far  such  a  system  may  advantageously  be  carried,  what 
form  may  most  conveniently  be  given  to  it,  and  what  changes  it  may 
require. 

Dsficient  Preparation,    Home  Influence, — Strong  complaints,  which 
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are  bj  no  mams  withoal  fbundatian.  are  made  of  the  ill -prepared  and  ig- 
norant state  in  which  bojs  are  Terr  frequentlr  sent  to  school,  and  thia 
eril  is  upon  the  increase,  rather  than  the  reverse.  There  are  manj  bova 
whose  education  can  hardir  be  said  to  hare  begun  till  thej  enter,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  or  even  later,  a  school  containing  several  hun« 
dreds,  where  there  can  be  comparatively  little  of  that  individual  teaching 
which  a  verj  backward  boy  requires.  The  conse<)uenoe  is  that  the 
schools  are  impeded  and  embarrassed  by  the  neces6ity  of  giviui;  elemen- 
tary instruction  which  should  have  been  given  earlier  and  elsewhere. 
In  some  degree  this  evil  must  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  prep- 
aratory schools — but  the  fault  rests  chiefly  with  the  parvnt:.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  at  every  school  there  be  an  entrance  examination,  which 
shall  not  be  merely  nominal  and  the  stamlard  of  which  shall  be  sn^duated 
according  to  the  age  of  the  candidate.  When  it  is  known  that  the  test 
is  established,  and  known  that  it  will  be  adhered  to.  parents  will  have 
themselves  only  to  blame  if  their  sons  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
a  public-school  education  for  want  of  qualifications  which  might  have 
been  secured  by  proper  and  timely  care. 

Of  all  the  incitements  to  diligence  and  good  conduct  which  act  upon 
the  mind  of  a  school-boy,  the  most  powerful,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
wish  to  satisfy  his  parenU;  and  his  view  of  duty  when  at  school  will 
always  depend  very  much  on  the  light  in  which  he  feels  that  it  is  re- 
garded at  home.  He  knows  very  w^  the  estimation  in  which  industry 
is  held  by  his  parents.  If  their  real  object  in  sending  him  to  a  public 
school  is  merely  or  chiefly  that  he  should  make  advantagtM^us  acquaint- 
ances and  gain  knowledge  of  the  world,  this  is  likely  to  bo  no  secret  to 
him,  and  the  home  influence,  which  ought  to  be  the  Master's  most  effica- 
cious auxiliary,  becomes  in  such  cases  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress. 

Phy»ieal  Training.  Game*^  d-c. — The  botlily  training  which  givea 
health  and  activity  to  the  frame  is  imparted  at  English  schi)ols,  not  by 
the  gymnastic  exercises  which  arc  employed  for  that  end  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  by  athletic  games,  which,  while  they  serve  this  puqiosc  well, 
serve  other  purposes  besides.  Pursued  as  a  recn>ation  and  voluntarily, 
they  are  pursued  with  all  the  eagerness  which  l>oyhood  throws  into  ita 
amusements ;  and  they  implant  the  habit,  which  does  not  cease  with 
boyhood,  of  seeking  recreation  in  hardy  and  vigorous  exercise.  The 
cricket  and  football  flelds,  however,  are  not  merely  places  of  exercise  and 
amusement ;  they  help  to  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  social  qualitiea 
and  manly  virtues,  and  they  hold,  like  the  class-room  and  the  boarding- 
house,  a  distinct  and  important  place  in  public-school  education.  Their 
importance  is  fully  recognized.  Ample  time  is  given  for  them,  and  they 
have  ample  encdhragemcnt  in  general  from  the  authorities  of  the  schools. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  carry  this  too  far  and  at  some  schools  this  may 
be  the  case;  it  is  carried  too  far  if  cricket  matches  are  multiplied  till 
they  engross  almost  all  the  interests  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  boys 
during  an  important  part  of  the  year;  yet  it  is  certainly  carried  too  far 
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if  boys  mte  encouiHged  to  regard  play  as  on  the  same  level  with  work,  or 
to  imagine  that  they  can  make  amends  for  neglecting  their  duty  by  the 
most  industrious  pursuit  of  pleasurct  The  importance  which  the  boys 
themselres  attach  to  games  is  somewhat  greater,  perhaps,  than  might 
reasonably  be  desired^  but  within  moderate  limits  it  is  highly  useful  It 
is  the  best  corrective  of  the  temptation  to  overstudy  which  acts  upon  a 
clever  and  ambitious  boy,  and  of  the  temptation  to  saunter  away  time 
which  besets  an  indolent  one. 

Swimming  is  taught  at  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  de- 
sire to  go  on  the  river,  which  no  U>y  is  allowed  to  do  till  he  has  shown 
himself  able  to  swim,  operates  at  these  schools  as  a  sufficient  inducement 
with  a  large  number  of  boys.  At  Eton  almost  every  boy  learns  to  swim 
even  if  he  does  not  row.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  every  boy  who 
goes  to  school  should  acquire  the  art 

Rifle-corps  exist  at  Eton,  AVinchestcr,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrews- 
bury. The  number  of  members  fluctuates  and  appears  to  be  kept  up 
chiefly  by  the  amusement  of  targct-shooling,  without  which  they  would 
probably  have  died  away.  To  make  the  drill  in  any  manner  compulsory 
would  be  fatal  to  such  interest  as  the  boys  now  take  in  it.  Apart  from 
such  value  as  it  possesses  of  fitting  boys  to  enter  the  defensive  force  of 
the  country,  it  is  also  of  some  use  as  affording  to  boys  who  do  not  care 
for  cricket  and  do  not  row,  a  healthy  and  social  employment  for  their 
leisure — in  giving  them,  in  short,  something  to  do.  It  is  entitled  to 
higher  consideration  than  a  mere  pastime  and  the  school  authorities  are 
advised  to  give  it  all  practicable  and  suitable  encouragement 

Diacipline,  Monitorial  Sy»tem.  Fagging, — In  all  the  public  schools, 
excepting  such  as  are  virtually  day-schools,  discipline  and  order  are  main- 
tained partly  by  the  masters,  partly  by  the  boys  themselves.  The  power 
exerted  for  this  purpose  by  boys  over  their  school-fellows  is,  generally 
speaking,  recognized  by  the  masters,  and  regulated  and  controlled  by 
custom  and  opinion.  The  grounds  on  which  the  monitorial  system  rests 
appear  to  be  these.  Small  breaches  of  discipline  and  acts  of  petty  op- 
pression can  not  be  effectually  restrained  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the 
masters  without  constant  and  minute  interference  and  a  supervision 
amounting  to  espionage,  and  the  boys  submit  in  these  matters  more 
cheerfully  to  a  government  administered  by  themselves ;  in  every  large 
school  some  boys  will  always  possess  authority  over  the  rest,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  their  authority  should  not  be  that  of  mere  physical 
strength,  which  is  tyranny,  nor  that  of  mere  personal  influence,  which 
may  be  of  an-  inferior  kind,  but  should  belong  o  boys  fitted  by  age, 
character,  and  position  to  take  the  highest  place  m  the  school ;  that  it 
should  be  attended  by  an  acknowledged  responsibility,  and  controlled 
by  established  rules.  On  these  grounds  and  in  some  legree  fi*om  the 
force  of  tradition  and  habit,  the  system  where  it  exist<s  is,  in  general, 
much  cherished  and  highly  valued  by  both  masters  and  boys,  and  is 
considered  by  some  witnesses  of  great  judgment  and  experience  as  India* 
pensable  to  the  efficient  management  of  a  large  school. 
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There  ire  oljectioiii^  liowcrer,  to  may  dckfAtion,  ^prcM  or  Uciti  to 
fchool-bojft,  of  aathoritj  to  inflict  panishment  on  their  school-teUows. 
There  ie  •  risk  lesl  it  should  be  ebused  from  delect  of  temper  or  judg- 
ment {  lest  it  riioeld  make  those  intnwled  with  it  imperioiu  or  ty rmnni* 
cnl«  or  priggish  and  self-sufficient  t  Ie«c  boysi  wbose  chiuneter  makes 
them  til  qoilified  to  gorem  others^  slioald  be  oppressed  and  ditioouraged 
bj  a  reeponsibilitjr  to  whieh  they  feel  themselves  unequal  \  and  lest,  if  it 
should  fidl  into  unfit  handS|  it  should  become  an  instrument  of  |>o«itiTt 
eriL  There  is  some  risk  akiO  le^t  the  Masters  should,  more  than  is  safe 
or  right,  leare  the  discipline  of  the  school  to  take  care  of  its^^-lC  and  in- 
congruities, the  correction  of  which  forms  part  of  their  own  duty,  to  be 
checked — ineffectnallj,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  not  checked  at  all — by  the 
senior  boysw  The  power  of  punishment,  when  intrusted  to  boys,  should 
be  Teiy  carefully  guarded,  and  the  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  Head  Master 
should  be  always  kept  open,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  boys  may  arail  themselves  of  that  liberty  without  discredit  and 
without  exposing  themseWes  to  ill-usage.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
cases  of  abuse  have  been  exceptional,  and  that  by  proper  precautions 
they  may  be  prevented  from  interfering  seriously  with  the  beneficial 
woridng  of  the  system. 

The  system  appears  to  have  taken  root  ver}*  early  in  English  schools. 
At  Harrow  and  Rugby  it  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
impaired  by  time ;  at  Eton,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  nominally  sur- 
Tives,  it  has  in  practice  almost  ceased  to  exist  except  among  the  *'  col- 
legers," and  the  opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  is  as 
strong  at  Eton,  as  the  opposite  opinion  is  at  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Win- 
diester.  The  case  of  Eton,  indeed,  shows  that  it  is  quite  possible,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  administer  a  very  great  school  without  any  actual  del- 
egation of  authority  to  the  boys  themselves,  yet  without  diitorder,  bully- 
ing, or  gross  laxity  of  discipline.  How  far  it  would  be  practicable  at 
other  schools,  the  experience  of  Eton  does  not  determine.  With  respect 
to  the  principle  itself  of  the  monitorial  system,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press our  conviction  that  it  has  borne  excellent  fruit^i,  and  done  most 
Taluable  service  to  education.  It  has  largely  assisted  to  create  and  keep 
alire  a  high  and  sound  tone  of  feeling  and  opinion,  has  promoted  inde< 
pendence  and  manliness  of  character,  and  has  rendered  possible  that 
combination  of  ample  liberty  with  order  and  discipline  which  is  among 
the  best  characteristics  of  our  great  English  schools. 

Closely  allied  to  this  subject  is  that  of  lagging,  and  in  regard  to  this 
practice  and  to  determine  whether  it  is  productive  of  bodily  ill-usage,  or 
is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  character,  or  is  oppressive  or  troublesome  to 
yoanger  boys  by  encroaching  on  their  hours  of  study  or  play,  examina- 
tions were  made  of  Masters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  how  it  works,  and 
of  young  men  who  hare  had  experience  of  it  both  as  fags  and  fag-masters, 
and  of  little  boys  fh>m  the  foundation  schools,  where  from  the  force  of 
usage  and  tradition,  tagging  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist  in  a 
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more  systematic  shape  than  elsewhere,  and  to  retain  more  of  Ha  old 
roughness  and  severilj. 

The  right  to  fag  helongs  at  erery  school  to  a  portion  of  the  senior 
hoys ;  the  liahility  to  he  lagged  attaches  commonly  to  a  portion  only  of 
the  juniors.  The  duties  of  a  lag  are  at  some  schools  much  lighter  and 
more  limited  than  at  others;  in  their  largest  extent  they  emhrace  some 
special  personal  services  to  the  boy  to  whom  the  4kg  is  assigned,  and  some 
genera]  seryiccs  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  render  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  masters,  with  "  fielding,"  when  required,  at  cricket,  and  compul- 
sory attendance  at  some  other  games.  Some  of  the  services  are  such  ag 
would  at  the  present  day  be  performed  by  servants,  had  not  the  custom 
grown  up  of  allowing  them  to  be  performed  by  fags.  In  some  instances 
the  compulsory  attendance  at  games,  which  is  far  from  being  always  an 
evil,  is  so  enforced  as  to  trench  upon  the  lag's  opportunities  for  play. 
But  on  the  whole,  and  with  some  exceptions,  we  are  satisfied  that  fagging, 
mitigated  as  it  has  been,  and  that  considerably,  by  the  altered  habits  and 
manners  of  the  present  day,  is  not  degrading  to  the  juniors,  is  not  en- 
forced tyrannically,  and  makes  no  exorbitant  demand  upon  their  time, 
and  that  it  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  seniors.  The 
relation  of  master  and  fag  is  generally  friendly,  and  to  a  certain  though 
perhaps  a  slight  extent  one  of  patronage  and  protection,  and  it  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  lasting  intimacies.  It  is  an  institution  created  by  the  boys 
themselves  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  allowed  to  them,  and  is  popular 
with  them ;  and  it  is  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  Masters,  who  have  seen 
the  tyranny  of  superior  strength  tempered  and  restrained  in  this  way  by 
rule  and  custom  till  it  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  tyranny  at  all.  J% 
is  only  recommended  that  the  practice  be  watched  ;  that  lags  should  be 
relieved  from  menial  service,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  that  neither 
their  time  for  lessons  nor  their  time  for  play  be  unduly  encroached  upon. 

The  relation  between  masters  and  boys  is  closer  and  more  friendly 
than  it  used  to  be,  owing  in  some  measure,  probably,  to  the  development 
of  the  tutorial  system.  Corporal  punishment  has  at  the  same  time  di- 
minished ;  flogging,  which  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  resorted  to  as 
a  matter  of  course  for  the  most  trifling  offenses,  is  now  in  general  used 
sparingly  and  applied  only  to  serious  ones.  More  attention  is  paid  to 
religious  teaching  and  more  reliance  plac^  on  the  sense  of  duty. 

On  the  general  results  of  public-school  education  as  an  instrument  lor 
the  training  of  character  we  can  speak  with  much  confidence.  Like 
most  English  institutions — for  it  deserves  to  rank  among  English  institu* 
tions — it  is  not  framed  upon  a  preconceived  plan,  but  has  grown  up 
gradually,  and  it  has  been  by  degrees  that  methods  of  discipline  and  in- 
ternal government  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Masters  and  by  the  boys, 
and  that  channels  of  influence  have  been  discovered  and  turned  to  ac- 
count The  magnitude  and  fl'eedom  of  these  schools  make  each  of  them, 
for  a  boy  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  a  little  worid,  calculated  to  give  his 
character  an  education  of  the  same  kind  it  is  destined  afterwards  to  un- 
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^ergo  In  the  great  world  of  business  and  society.  The  liberty,  however, 
which  is  suited  for  a  boy  is  a  liberty  regulated  by  definite  restraints ; 
and  his  world,  the  chief  temptations  of  which  arise  from  thoughtlessness, 
must  bo  a  world  pervaded  by  powerful  disciplinary  influences,  and  in 
which  rewards  aa  well  as  punishments  are  both  prompt  and  certain. 
The  principle  of  governing  boys  mainly  through  their  own  sense  of  what 
ia  right  and  honorable  is  undoubtedly  tlie  only  true  principle;  but  it  re- 
quires much  watchfulness,  and  a  firm,  temperate,  and  judicious  adminis- 
tration, to  keep  up  the  tone  and  standard  of  opinion,  which  are  very  lia- 
able  to  fluctuate,  and  the  decline  of  which  speedily  turns  a  good  school 
into  a  bad  one.  This  system  is  one  which  is  adapted  for  boys  and  not 
for  children,  and  which  should  not  be  entered  upon,  as  a  general  rule, 
till  the  age  of  childhood  is  past;  neither  perhaps  is  it  universally  whole- 
some for  boys  of  every  temperament  and  character,  though  we  believe 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  unsuited  are  not  very  numerous.  But  we  are 
satisfied,  on  the  whole,  both  that  it  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
that  it  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
partly  by  causes  of  a  general  kind,  partly  by  the  personal  influence  and 
exertion  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  other  great  schoolmasters. 

JUligiowt  Teaching  and  It^fluencts. — At  asavy  school  the  boys  are  in- 
structed in  Scripture  history  and  those  who  are  advanced  enough,  in  the 
Greek  Testament.  Time  is  given  to  religious  teoching  on  Sundays,  and 
to  relieve  them  from  the  temptation  to  do  other  work  upon  that  day,  the 
first  lesson  at  least  on  Monday  morning  is  uniformly  on  a  religious  sub- 
ject. At  Westminster  the  whole  forenoon  of  Monday  is  given  to  lessons 
on  religious  subjects,  and  at  Winchester  the  Head  Mabter  reads  the 
Greek  Testament  with  his  own  classes  on  every  morning.  Questions 
testing  Scriptural  knowledge  enter  into  the  school  examinations,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  a  fair  amount  of  weight  generally  assigned  to  them.  Thei  e 
is  apparently  a  general  feeling  that  religious  instruction,  though  a  matter 
eminently  requiring  to  be  handled  with  judgment  and  caution,  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  mere  learning  by  heart  of  passages  of  Scrijituro 
and  facts  of  sacred  history,  nor  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  an  anxiety  tluit  the  time  given  to  this  subject 
should  not  be  employed  listlessly  nor  mechanically. 

The  boys  appear,  generally  speaking,  to  be  very  carefully  prepared  for 
confirmation  and  to  receive  this  rite  with  becoming  seriousness.  Their 
attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  is  almost  universally  left  to  their  own 
sense  of  religious  duty,  and  the  proportion  who  attend  from  those  wh: 
hare  been  confirmed,  is  everywhere  considerable.  It  is  the  general  cus- 
tom to  have  prayers  in  the  boarding-houses — and  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  believing  not  only  that  boys  are  not  disturbed  or  ridiculed  whilst 
saying  their  private  prayers,  but  that  the  omission  to  do  tliis  is  the  ex- 
ception— ^probably  a  rare  exception — not  the  rule.  Yet  it  is  at  home  even 
more  than  at  school  (because  at  home  it  may  be  done  earlier  and  more 
effectually  tlian  at  school)  that  religious  motives  and  feelings  should  be 
implanted  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion  acquired. 
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Financial  Condition.  Fees  and  Charge$^  ^. — ^The  expenses  of  these 
schools  consist  chiefly  in  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  enlargement  of  the 
necessary  buildings  and  accommodations,  the  sustenance  of  foundation 
scholars,  and  the  support  of  the  stafif  of  teachers ;  and  they  are  defrayed 
principally  from  payments  made  out  of  the  foundation  revenues,  and 
from  the  charges  for  board  and  instruction.  The  principle  apparently 
recognized  as  the  measure  of  the  school  charges,  though  not  perhaps  con- 
sistently observed  in  practice,  is  that  of  raising,  not  as  much  money  as 
parents  can  be  induced  to  pay,  but  as  much  as  will  maintain  an  adequate 
staff  of  highly  qualified  teachers,  beside  defraying  other  expenses.  The 
amount  derived  fVom  the  foundation  is  everywhere  small  compared  with 
what  is  received  from  the  parents  of  non-foundationers.  The  charges  for 
board  are  sometimes  separate  from,  but  commonly  blended  with  those 
for  instruction ;  the  charge  for  instruction  has  been  added  to,  as  fresh 
subjects  or  modes  of  teaching  have  been  introduced,  and  is  often  broken 
into  separate  sums,  to  which  different  teachers  are  entitled.  The  total 
receipts  of  a  Master  who  has  a  boarding-house  are  generally  adequate, 
and  often  very  ample,  while  others  have  often  not  sufficient  for  a  fair  re- 
muneration. The  gross  receipts  of  the  Head  Masters  have,  from  increase 
of  numbers,  become  in  some  cases  extremely  large,  subject  to  miscella- 
neous deductions  and  charges,  more  or  less  discretionary  and  ill-defined, 
while  his  net  income  does  not  always  bear  a  just  proportion  to  either  the 
numbers  or  wealth  of  the  school.  The  subject  of  the  charges  made  to 
parents  and  the  emoluments  of  the  Masters  needs  revision,  that  both  may 
be  put  upon  a  more  simple  and  equitable  footing.  At  several  of  the 
schools  the  Assistant  Masters  as  a  body,  and  in  some  cases  the  Head 
Masters,  are  underpaid.  The  total  emoluments  of  the  five  Masters,  form- 
ing the  classical  and  mathematical  staff  at  Shrewsbury,  hardly  amount 
altogether  to  the  annual  salary  of  a  young  classical  assistant  at  Eton,  and 
this  is  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  whole  income  of  the  Head  Master 
of  Westminster  or  the  Charter-house.  It  has  been  customary  for  the 
Head  Master  to  engage  such  assistants  as  he  required  and  to  make  his 
own  terms  with  them  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  emoluments — usually 
consisting  of  sums  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  such  shares  as  he  might 
assign  to  them  of  the  tuition  fees,  and  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  board- 
ing-houses which  they  had  his  permission  to  open — while  he  reserved  to 
himself  such  proportion  of  the  school  charges  as  he  thought  fit  While 
the  Head  Master  should  retain  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
his  subordinates,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  fixing  their  emoluments  and  his  o^n  should  be  held  by  the  Governing 
Body. 

Domestic  and  Sanitary  Arrangements. — ^The  school  buildings  them- 
selves, even  at  the  wealthier  schools,  are  by  no  means  all  that  could  be 
desired.  There  is  not  unfrequently  a  want  of  suitable  class-rooms, 
though  this  want  is  being  gradually  supplied.  In  the  boys'  bed-rooms 
there  appears  generally,  with  some  exceptions,  to  be  no  want  of  space. 
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air,  and  appliances  for  cleanliness  and  comfort.  At  E(on  it  i.s  usual  for 
each  boy  to  have  a  room  to  himself,  in  which  he  sleeps  at  night  and  sits 
bj  day,  his  small  bedstead  being  folded  up  during  the  daytime.  Tho 
rooms  at  Harrow  contain  sometimes  one  bed,  sometimes  two  to  fi^e,  tho 
boys  using  the  rooms  by  day  as  studies.  At  Rugby  fh>m  two  to  sixteen 
boys  sleep  in  a  room,  but  every  boy  has  assigned  him  a  little  study  or  a 
portion  of  one,  no  study  holding  more  than  three.  The  system  of  large 
bedrooms  is  generally  in  use  at  the  other  schools,  the  privilege  of  a  study 
being  given  to  a  limited  number  of  the  upper  boys.  At  each  school  the 
liasters  are  satisfied  with  the  system  actually  adopted  there,  and  tho 
boys  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  it  likewise.  Each  system  has  in  fact  its 
advantages. 

The  boarding-houses  are  as  a  rule  kept  by  the  Masters  only.  At  Eton, 
however,  nine  of  the  thirty  houses  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  'Slames.'* 
The  scale  of  diet  does  not  differ  greatly  at  the  different  schools,  though 
at  some  the  boys  have  meat  once  and  at  some  twice  a  day ;  and  the  boys 
seem  to  be  generally  satisfied  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food. 
EzceUent  and  comfortable  sanatoria,  for  the  reception  of  boys  so  unwell 
as  to  require  special  care,  different  food,  and  quiet,  have  been  built  at 
Eton  and  Rugby.  The  boarding-houses  which  have  been  newly  built  aro 
very  carefully  constructed  and  the  internal  arrangomentK  of  the  old  ones 
have  in  many  instances  been  much  improved.  On  the  whole  it  mny  be 
said  that  as  respects  their  domestic  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  tho 
appliances  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  boys,  these  schools  have 
fairly  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this 
matter  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it  is  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  habits  of  hardy  exercise  which  are  encouraged  everywhere  that  we 
have  to  attribute  the  fact  that  sickness  appears  to  be  rare  everywhere 
and  the  general  health  of  the  boys  to  be  good. 

Holidays. — Except  in  two  I/)ndon  schools,  the  whole  time  during 
which  boys  are  at  home,  whether  they  go  home  twice  or  three  times  in 
the  year,  varies  only  from  14  to  16  weeks.  The  dates  of  the  holidays 
differ  materially  in  the  different  schools. 

Tlie  London  SchooU. — Four  of  these  schools,  Westminster,  the  Charter- 
house, St.  PauFs.  and  Merchant  Taylors^  are  situated  in  the  metropolis. 
Their  number  of  pupils  is  690,  of  whom  188  are  boarders.  In  point  of 
endowment,  in  the  provision  made  for  instruction,  and  in  the  results  of 
the  teaching,  these  schools  will  bear  comffarison  with  any  of  tho  rest 
In  one  respect,  however,  they  stand  at  an  obvious  disadvantage.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  offer  the  same  facilities  for  recreation  and  exercise 
as  the  schools  situated  in  the  country.  Indeed,  the  boys  at  St.  PauPs 
and  Merchant  Taylors'  have  no  play-grounds  at  all.  Again,  the  high 
value  of  land  throws  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the 
additional  accommodation  which  boys  now  require  and  compels  the 
managers  to  restrict  their  improvements  within  a  narrow  compass.  It  is 
generally  thought,  too,  that  a  London  school  can  not  be  so  healthy  as 
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one  in  the  country,  though  the  eyidence  does  not  appear  to  confirm  this 
riew.  Owing  to  these  causes  the  popularity  of  the  London  schools  as 
boarding-schools  has  declined,  and  the  Westminster  and  Charter-house 
schools,  which  are  especially  boarding-schools,  have  felt  the  adverse  in- 
fluences most  strongly.  It  has  been  proposed  to  remove  these  institu- 
tions into  the  country,  and  it  might  be  done  with  great  advantsge  in 
many  respects,  but  there  are  financial  and  other  difficulties  which  may 
prevent  the  realization  of  the  idea. 

Summary  of  Cfeneral  RecommendoHona. 

I.  The  Governing  Bodies  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools  should  be  re- 
formed, so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  thoroughly  suitable 
and  eflBcicnt  for  the  purposes  and  duties  which  they  are  designed  to  fulfllL 

II.  The  subsisting  statutes  and  laws  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools,  by 
which  they  respectively  are,  or  legally  ought  to  bo,  governed,  should  be  revised 
under  competent  authority;  rules  and  obligations  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  re- 
tain sliould  be  abrogated ;  new  regulations  should  be  introduced  where  they 
are  required;  and  the  Governing  Bodies  of  each  college  and  school  should  be 
empowered,  where  they  do  not  already  possess  tlie  power,  to  amend  its  statutes 
from  time  to  time.  The  approval  of  some  superior  authority,  such  as  the  Queen 
in  Council  or  the  Visitor,  may  be  required  where  the  character  of  the  founda- 
tion renders  this  desirable. 

III.  The  Governing  Body  of  each  college  and  school  should  have  the  general 
management  of  the  property  and  endowments  of  tlie  college  and  school.  They 
should  have  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Head  Master,  and  should  re- 
tain, where  they  now  possess  them,  the  same  powers  in  respect  of  the  second 
Master.  They  sliould  be  authorized  to  make  general  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  administration  of  the  whole  scliool,  including  both  foundation  boys 
and  boys  not  on  the  foundation,  except  in  matters  specially  reserved  to  the 
Head  Master.  They  should  be  especially  empowered  and  charged  to  make  such 
regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  on  the  following  subjects: — 

a.  The  terms  of  admii^sion  and  the  number  of  the  school, 
d.  The  general  treatment  of  the  foundation  boys. 

c.  Boarding-houses ;  the  rates  of  charge  for  boarding,  the  conditions  on  which 
leave  to  keep  a  boarding-liouse  should  be  given,  and  any  other  matters  which 
may  appear  to  need  regulation  under  this  head. 

d.  Fees  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  the  application  of  money  to  be  derived 
from  these  sources. 

e.  Attendance  at  divine  service;  chapel  services  and  sermons,  where  the 
school  possesses  a  chapel  of  its  own. 

/.  The  sanitary  condition  of  tlie  school,  and  of  all  places  connected  with  it. 

g.  The  times  and  length  of  the  holidays. 

h.  The  introduction  of  new  branches  of  study,  and  the  suppression  of  old  ones, 
and  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each  branch  of  study. 

It  should  be  incumbent,  however,  on  the  (Governing  Body,  before  making  reg- 
ulations upon  any  of  these  subjects,  or  upon  any  subject  affecting  the  manage- 
ment or  instruction  of  the  school,  not  only  to  consider  attentively  any  represen- 
tations which  the  Head  Master  may  address  to  them,  but  to  consult  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  his  views. 

IV.  The  Governing  Body  should  hold  sUited  general  meetings,  one  at  least 
half-yearly,  and  special  meetings  wlien  required.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
summoning  special  meetings.  Sufii(nent  notice  of  every  special  meeting  sliould 
be  given  to  every  member,  and  a  notice  sent  of  all  business  to  be  transacted. 
Minutes  should  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  every  stated  and  special  meeting. 
If  any  member  absent**  himself  from  three-fourths  of  all  the  meetings  in  any  two 
successive  years,  his  office  should  be  deemed  vacant  and  his  place  filled  up. 
The  Governing  Body  should  be  empowered  to  defray  out  of  the  school  fund  the 
expenses  of  the  meetings,  including  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  governors  at- 
tending them. 
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y.  Ttt  Head  Kaflten  shoold  have  tho  uncontrolled  power  of  selecting:  and 
dimiflBng  assistant  masters;  of  regulating  tlio  arraDgement  of  the  Rcluxtl  in 
daaaee  or  divisions^  the  hours  of  school  work,  and  tho  holidays  and  half-holidays 
during  the  school  time;  of  appointing  and  changing  tlie  books  and  c-ditious  of 
books  to  be  used  in  tlie  school,  and  the  oounse  and  method  of  study,  (subject  to 
all  the  regulations  made  by  the  Governing  Body  as  to  the  introduction,  stipproit- 
noD,  or  relative  weight  of  studies;)  of  maintaining  discipline,  prt'Horibing  >K>uudai 
and  laying  down  other  rules  for  the  government  of  the  boys;  of  adniiiiij>tering 
punishment,  and  of  expulsion. 

VL  The  assistant  masters,  or  a  selected  numl>or  of  them  representing  the 
whole  body,  should  meet  on  fixed  days,  not  h«a  often  thnn  once  a  month,  under 
the  title  of  a  School  Council,  to  consider  and  discuss  any  matter  whicii  may  bo 
brought  before  them  by  the  Head  Master,  or  any  meml^er  of  the  Council,  con- 
oeraing  the  teaching  or  discipline  of  the  sdiool.  Tlie  Head  MiistcT  sliouid  pre- 
Bde,  if  present  The  CouncU  should  be  oniitled  to  adviftc  tiie  Head  Master,  but 
Dot  to  bind  or  cootrol  him  in  any  way,  and  should  hnvo  the  ri^ht  of  iiddreHsing 
the  Governing  Body  wlienever  a  migority  of  the  wliole  Council  may  tliink  flU 
When  the  Council  does  not  embrace  tho  whole  IkmIv  of  the  assistants,  the  clas- 
seal  and  mathematical  masters  and  the  teachers  of  modem  langtia;^es  and  natu- 
tal  adenoo  refl|K*ctlvely  should  be  duly  repres«.>nted  in  it. 

VIL  In  the  selection  of  the  Ilend  Master  and  of  the  other  ma.stcrR,  tho  field 
of  choice  should  in  no  case  be  confined,  either  by  rule  or  by  usage  diuivalont  to 
a  rule,  to  persons  educated  at  the  school. 

VIII.  The  classical  languages  and  literature  should  continue  to  hold  the  prin- 
eipal  place  in  the  course  of  study 

IX.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  tlie  classics  and  to  religious  teaching,  every 
boy  who  p:isse8  through  tho  school  should  rei'cive  in^-tnu'tion  in  nritlnnctic  and 
mathematics:  in  one  modem  language  at  Iea.st,  which  should  )h},  cithrr  French 
or  German;  in  some  one  branch  at  least  of  natural  science,  and  in  citht  r  draw- 
ing or  music.  Care  should  also  be  t;tkcn  Ut  insun.'  that  the  boys  nc({ijirc  a  gofxl 
general  knowledge  of  geography  and  of  ancient  history,  some  uc«|Uaint^'Uce  with 
modem  liistory,  and  a  command  of  pure  grammatical  Knglish. 

X.  The  ordinary  arithmetical  and  mathematical  coursi."  sliould  inchide  arithme- 
tic so  taught  as  to  make  every  1x>y  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  and  the  elements 
of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plane  trignnontetry.  In  the  case  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced studenis  it  is  desirable  that  the  course*  should  comprise  also  an  introduc- 
tk>n  to  applied  mathematics,  and  ospirially  to  the  elenuuts  of  niccliaiii<-s. 

XL  The  teaching  of  natural  science  should,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  include 
two  main  brandies,  the  one  (omprising  chemistry  and  physics,  the  other  com- 
parative physiology  and  natural  history,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  A  schente 
for  regulating  tho  teaching  of  this  subject  should  bo  framed  by  the  Governing 
Body. 

XIL  The  teaching  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  divinity  should  contiriu.'  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  that  each  boy  stays  at  scIkmjI,  (subjcvt  to  R<h  onmiendation 
XIII.)  The  study  of  modern  hmguages  and  tlu.t  of  natural  Mrimct^  should  con- 
tinue rcsp:-ctively  during  tho  whole  or  a  sub>tantial  pait  of  the  tiirie,  and  tho 
study  of  drawing  ;.nd  music  should  continue  during  a  sub^jtantial  part,  at  least, 
of  the  time. 

XIII.  Arranjrements  should  l>e  made  for  allowing  boys,  af^er  arriving  at  a 
certain  iJaee  in  the  sclmol,  and  upon  the  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
to  drop  soni.'  fH>rtIon  of  their  classical  work  (for  example,  T^jitin  vers<»  and  Greek 
composition)  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  mnihematic^s.  modern  languages, 
or  natural  scienc(>;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  discontinue  wholly,  or  in  |nirt,  mst- 
ural  science,  modem  languages,  or  mathematics,  in  onler  to  give  more  time  to. 
classics  or  some  other  study.  Caro  should  bo  taken  to  prevent  this  privilege 
irom  being  abusod  as  a  cover  for  idleness;  and  the  Governing  Body,  ia  commu- 
nication with  the  IIe4id  Master,  should  frame  such  regulations  as  mny  afford  a 
■officieut  safeguard  in  this  respect.  Tho  permission  to  discontinae  aay  portion 
of  the  scliool  work  should  in  each  case  re.«t  with  the  Head  Master,,  who,  befoie 
exercising  his  discretion,  should  consult  the  boy's  tutor  (if  ho  has  one)  and  the 
master  who  has  given  him  instmction  in  the  study  which  ho  pnr{»osi\s  Ui  dis- 
continue, should  satisfy  himself  of  the  propriety  of  either  grajating  or  rbfuaing 
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tbo  application,  and  in  tho  latter  case  should,  either  personally  or  through  the 
tutor,  communicate  his  reasons  to  the  parents. 

XIV.  Every  part  of  tho  courso  of  study  above  described  should  have  as- 
sign^ to  it  a  duo  proportion  of  the  whole  time  given  to  study.  A  scale  has 
been  suggested  above,  (page  230.) 

XV.  Kvery  part  of  tlie  courso  should  be  promoted  by  an  effective  system  of 
reward  and  punishment  When- impositions  in  writing  are  set,  tlicy  sliould  be 
required  to  (>o  Ikirly  written,  and  their  length  should  be  regulated  with  a  view 
to  their  roquirement. 

XVI.  The  promotion  of  the  boys  from  one  classical  form  to  another,  and  the 
places  assigned  to  them  in  such  promotion,  should  depend  upon  their  progress 
not  only  in  classics  and  divinity  but  also  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and 
likewise,  in  the  case  of  those  boys  who  are  studying  modem  languages  or  natu- 
ral science,  on  their  progress  in  those  subjects  respectively. 

XVII.  Tlie  Governing  Body,  in  communication  with  the  Head  Master,  should 
settle  a  scale  of  marks  for  this  purpose;  and  the  scale  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  give  a  substantial  weight  and  encouragement  to  the  non-classical  studies. 
{Sf.e  suggested  scale,  page  230.) 

XVIII.  Ancient  history  and  geography  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
tlie  classical  teaching,  and  also  in  lessons  apart  from  it  but  in  combination  with 
each  other.  They  should  enter  into  the  periodical  examinations,  and  contribute 
to  promotion  in  the  classical  forms.  Prizes  should  be  g^ven  for  essays  in  Bng- 
lish  on  subjects  taken  from  modern  history.  On  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  modern  history  should  be  taught,  we  refVain  from  laying  down  any  gen- 
eral rule. 

XIX  For  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  in  modem  languages 
and  in  natural  science  respectively,  the  school  should  be  re-distributed  into  a 
series  of  classes  or  divisions  wholly  independent  of  the  classical  forms:  and  boys 
sliould  Lk)  pro.moted  from  division  to  division  in  each  subjc<:t,  according  to  their 
progress  in  that  subject^  irrespectively  of  their  progress  in  any  other. 

XX.  Tiie  school  list  issued  periodically  should  contain  the  names  of  all  boys, 
sepamtoly  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  nK?rit  and  plac^  in  the  classical  school, 
and  also  once  at  least  in  the  year,  separately  arranged  in  order  of  merit  and 
place  in  the  several  schools  of  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  natural 
scltuce  respectively. 

XXI.  In  order  to  encounige  industry  in  those  branches  of  study  in  which 
pron>otion  from  division  to  division  is  rewarded  by  no  school  privileges,  and 
confers  less  diHtinction  than  is  gained  by  promotion  in  the  clasifical  school,  it  is 
desirable  that  prizes  and  distributions  bo  conferred  periodically : — First,  for  emi- 
nently rapid  and  well  sustained  progress  through  ttie  divisions  in  tho  several 
schools  of  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  natural  science  respectively; — 
Secondly,  ibr  the  greatest  proficiency  in  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and 
natural  science  resi)ectively,  (t.  0.,  (or  the  highest  place  in  the  divisions  of  theso 
schools,)  in  proportion  to  age. 

XXII.  Special  prizes  should  be  griven  for  proficiency  in  music  and  drawing, 
but  these  studies  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  tho  places  of 
the  boys  in  the  school. 

XXIII.  Every  boy  should  be  required,  before  admis^on  to  tho  school,  to  pass 
an  entnince  examination,  and  to  show  himself  well  grounded  for  his  age  in  clas- 
sics and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  elements  of  either  French  or  German.*  It  appears 
generally  advisable  that  the  examination  in  each  subject  should  be  conducted 
by  one  of  the  masters  ordinarily  teaching  that  subject. 

XXIV.  In  schools  where  seniority  or  length  of  time  during  which  a  boy  has 
remained  in  a  particular  form  or  part  of  the  school  has  been  considered  a  ground 
for  promotion,  no  boy  should  be  promoted  on  that  ground  tmless  he  has  passed 
such  an  examination  in  the  work  of  the  form  into  which  he  is  to  be  promoted 
as  proves  that  he  is  really  fit  to  enter  that  form. 

XXV.  No  boy  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  school  who  fails  to  make 
reasonable  progress  in  it  JPor  this  purpose  certain  stages  of  progress  should  be 
fixed  by  reference  to  the  forms  into  which  the  school  is  divided.  A  maximum 
age  should  be  fixed  for  attaining  each  stage ;  and  any  boy  who  exceeds  this 

*  This  lait  point  is  formally  diMented  from  by  Mr.  Vaufhan. 
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xlmnm.  without  rcachingr  tlio  corrcppondinia:  stage  of  promotion,  aliould  be 
mooTcd  from  the  nchooL  A  relaxation  of  this  rule,  to  a  certain  extent,  might 
be  allowed  in  cases  where  it  dcarlj  appeared  that  tlie  boy's  failure  to  obtain 
promotion  was  due  to  his  deficiency  in  one  particular  subject,  whilst  his  luurks 
in  other  subjects  would  here  counterbalanced  tliat  deficiency  had  the  system  of 
promotion  permitted  it 

XXVI.  The  charges  made  to  parents  and  the  stipends  and  emoluments  of  the 
masters  should  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  put  both  on  a  more  simple  and  equi- 
Inble  footing. 

XXVII.  'file  charges  for  instruction  should  be  treated  as  distinct  from  the 
cliarges  for  boarding  and  for  domestic  superintendence.  It  should  cover  in- 
■tniction  in  every  subject  which  forms  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  and 
tutorial  instruction,  where  all  the  boys  receive  it  alike,  nn  well  n8  inftruetion  in 
school  This  charge  should  be  uniform  for  all  boys  who  are  not  on  the  founda- 
tion. For  tlie  instruction  of  every  boy  on  the  foundation  h  sum  Hhould  be  paid 
ont  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation  when  tliey  admit  of  it,  and  thin  i>aynient 
shonld  supersede  all  statutory  or  customary  Btipeiida  and  other  emoluiiients  now 
received  by  any  of  the  masters  from  that  source. 

XXVIII.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  eharges  and  payments  for  instruction 
should  be  considered  as  forming  u  fund  which  Hhould  be  at  tiie  diHiK>siil  of  the 
Governing  Body,  and  out  of  which  stipends  should  Ik*  assigned  to  the  Head 
Master  and  other  masters,  according  to  a  scheme  to  bo  framed  by  the  (loverning 
Body.  These  stipends  might  bo  fixed,  or  fluctuating  with  the  nuinl»erH  of  the 
scIkwI,  or  with  the  number  of  each  tutor's  pupils,  as  to  the  Ciuv«Tniiig  liody 
might  seem  best  in  each  case;  and  in  fixing  them,  the  prorit8  to  bu  derivi>d 
fipom  boarding  should  be  taken  into  account,  in  tlio  case  of  mostera  having 
boarding-houses.  A  small  graduated  payment  or  tax  might  also  be  imposed 
upon  masters  having  boarding-houses,  should  this  appear  just  and  expedient  to 
the  Governing  Body.  Permission  to  keep  a  lx)arding-hous<»  sliould  in  futuru  bo 
given  to  masters  only.  Leaving  fees  should  l)e  abolishtKl.  KntnuuM^  f(^es,  if 
retained,  should  lie  added  to  the  instnietion  fund.  It  appears  desirable  that  a 
reserve  fund  for  building,  for  the  eRta>)liHhnient  of  prizes  or  exhihitions,  and  for 
other  objects  useful  to  the  8ch(X)l.  should  bo  formed  wherever  this  inny  conven- 
iently be  done  in  the  judgment  of  the  ( ioveniing  liody.  In  intrcMluoing  Mils  sys- 
tem the  Governing  Body  would,  of  course,  have  due  regard  to  vestt.'d  iiitercAts, 
and  would  have  regard  also  to  such  coiHidtTations  of  eonvenienee  us  might 
properly  modify  or  defer  the  application  of  it  to  any  particular  scIkkjI. 

XXIX.  Tlie  working  of  the  monitorial  system,  where  it  exists,  should  be 
watched,  and  boys  who  may  deem  then)84»lves  wronged  by  any  abusi*  of  it 
should  be  able  at  all  times  to  appeal  to  the  Head  Master.  The  power  of  pun- 
ishment, when  intrusted  to  lK>ys,  should  be  carefully  guarded. 

XXX.  The  systc*m  of  fagging  should  be  likewise  watched.  Fags  should  l^e 
relieved  from  all  services  which  may  be  more  pn)piTly  iHTformM  by  servants; 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  neither  the  time  wliieh  a  little  l>oy  has  for  pre- 
paring his  lessons,  nor  the  time  which  he  has  for  play,  should  be  encroachi'd 
upon  unduly. 

XXXI.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Governing  Bo<lies  should,  after  communication 
with  each  other,  endeavor  to  make  the  holiday  times  of  their  respiK'tive  8clior)l« 
coincide  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  school-lxiys  who  are  members  of  the 
same  family,  but  at  different  schools,  to  be  at  home  for  thoir  holidays  together. 

XXXII.  Tlic  Head  Master  sltould  Ik)  requiriMl  to  make  an  annual  re|>ort  to 
the  governors  on  the  stiite  of  the  school,  and  this  report  should  bo  prlntHl.  It 
is  desirable  that  tabular  returns  for  the  year,  substantially  r(»icnibling  those 
with  which  wc  have  been  furnished  by  tlio  school,  should  accompany  or  form 
part  of  the  report 

Concluding  EemarJis. — We  have  considered,  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
the  external  government  of  these  schools ;  their  internal  government ; 
their  coarse  of  study,  which  appears  sound  and  valuable  in  its  main  ele- 
ments, btat  wanting  in  breadth  and  flexibility — defects  which  destroy  in 
many  cases,  and  impair  in  all,  its  value  as  an  education  of  the  mind,  and 
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which  are  made  more  promiDent  at  the  present  time  bj  the  extension  of 
knowledge  in  Tarious  directions,  and  bj  the  multiplied  requirements  of 
modem  life ;  their  organintion  and  teaching,  regarded  not  as  to  its  range, 
but  as  to  its  force  and  eflBciency — and  we  haye  been  unable  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  these  schools,  in  Tery  different  degrees,  are  too  indul- 
gent to  idleness  or  struggle  ineffectually  with  it,  and  that  they  conse- 
quently send  out  a  large  proportion  of  men  of  idle  habits  and  empty  and 
uncultiyated  minds;  and  their  discipline  and  moral  training,  of  which  we 
have  been  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise. 

It  remains  for  us  to  discharge  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  task,  by  re- 
capitulating in  a  few  words  the  adyances  which  these  schools  haye  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  by  noticing  briefly  the  obliga- 
tions which  England  owes  to  them— obligations  which,  were  their  defects 
far  grcAter  than  they  are,  would  entitle  them  to  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness  and  respect 

It  is  evident  that  important  progress  has  been  made  eyen  in  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  schools  are  most  deficient  The  course  of  study  has 
been  enlarged ;  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  improved ;  the  pro- 
portion of  roasters  to  boys  has  been  increased ;  the  quantity  of  work  ex- 
acted is  greater  than  it  was,  though  still  in  too  many  cases  less  than  it 
ought  to  be.  At  the  same  time  the  advance  in  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  which  has  been  made  in  intellec- 
tual discipline.  The  old  roughness  of  manners  has  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared,  and  with  it  the  petty  tyranny  and  thoughtless  cruelty  which 
were  formerly  too  common,  and  which  used  indeed  to  be  thought  insep* 
arable  from  the  life  of  a  public  school.  The  boys  are  better  lodged  and 
cared  for,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort 

Among  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
reckoned  the  maintenance  of  classical  literature  as  the  staple  of  English 
education,  a  service  which  far  outweighs  the  error  of  having  clung  to 
these  studies  too  exclusively.  A  second,  and  a  greater  still,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  of  government  and  discipline  for  boys,  the  excellence  of 
which  has  been  universally  recognized,  and  which  is  admitted  to  have 
been  most  important  in  its  effects  on  national  character  and  social  life. 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the  English  people  are  in- 
debted to  these  schools  for  the  qualities  on  which  they  pique  themselves 
most — for  their  capacity  to  govern  others  and  control  themselves,  their 
aptitude  for  combining  freedom  with  order,  their  public  spirit,  their 
yigor  and  manliness  of  character,  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect  for 
public  opinion,  their  love  of  healthy  sports  and  exercise.  These  schools 
haye  been  the  chief  nurseries  of  our  statesmen ;  in  then),  and  in  schools 
molded  after  them,  men  of  all  the  various  classes  that  make  up  English 
society,  destined  for  every  profession  and  career,  have  been  brought  up 
on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  and  have  contracted  the  most  enduring 
friendships,  and  some  of  the  ruling  habits,  of  their  lives ;  and  ttiey  have 
had  perhaps  the  largest  share  in  molding  the  character  of  an  English 
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gentlenuui.  The  system,  like  other  s}r8ienia,  has  its  blots  snd  imperfee- 
tions ;  there  have  been  timca  when  it  wis  et  onee  too  lax  and  too  severe 
— aerere  in  its  panishmenta,  bat  lax  in  superintendence  and  prevention ; 
it  has  permitted,  if  it  has  not  encouraged,  some  roughness,  tyranny,  and 
license ;  bat  these  defects  have  not  seriously  marred  its  wholesome  oper- 
ation, and  it  appears  to  have  gndoally  purged  itself  from  them  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Its  growth,  no  doubt,  is  laiigely  due  to  those  Tery 
qualities  in  our  natiooal  character  which  it  has  itself  contributed  to  form ; 
but  justice  bids  us  add  that  it  is  due  likewise  to  the  wise  munificence 
which  founded  the  institutions,  under  whose  shelter  it  has  been  enabled 
to  take  root,  and  to  the  good  sense,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  men  by 
whom,  during  successive  generations,  they  have  been  governed. 
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BI9T0RICAL  DBVELOPMENT  OP  CLASSICAL  STUDIC8.* 

TnE  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  the  literature  to  which  these  tongues  are 
the  keys,  obtained  their  foothold  in  the  schools  of  Christian  nations,  not  be- 
cause the  studj  of  a  dead  language  was  the  best  mental  discipline  for  young 
students,  or  the  only  means  of  tbek'  acquiring  a  masterly  iVeedom  in  the  use  of 
tlieir  own  tong|[ue,  but  because  at  the  time  tltey  were  introduced  into  schoolii, 
as  branches  of  study,  they  were  the  languages  of  educated  men,  and  were  em- 
ployed for  public  business,  literature,  pliUosophy,  science  and  religion.  Once 
introduced,  they  Jiaye  retained  their  position  partly  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  endowments  and  the  force  of  habit 

Greek  Language. 

It  arose  fix>m  the  relations  in  which  tlie  Qreek  and  Latin  languages  hare 
stood,  in  the  past,  to  the  whole  higher  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  literary  and 
scientific,  civil  and  religious,  of  Western  Europe.  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  Jews,  are  our  spiritual  ancestors.  They  left  treasures  of  recorded  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  which  their  heirs  hare  be* 
come  the  leaders  of  mankind.  But  they  left  them  in  custody  of  their  native 
tongues. 

Afler  Alexander,  the  Greek  tongue  spread  widely  through  the  East,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  blending  Oriental  with  Western  modes  of  thought.  Com- 
merce prepared  the  way  for  liberal  intercourse.  Ideas  were  exchanged  freely 
with  reciprocal  advantage.  But  the  Greek,  offering  new  philosophy  for  old  re- 
ligion, obtained  for  Europe  the  more  precious  gifl — 

Xpii<rca  ^aXircicay,  Ltar6fi0oi  hvitiffotatif. 

Ko  faith  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  sacred  books 
were  carefully  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  afterwards,  by  fanciful 
adaptation,  and  by  real  insight,  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  thought.  Greek 
philosophy,  meanwhile,  embracing  with  reverence  the  long-sought  wisdom  of 
the  East,  went  beyond  the  measure  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  or  Plato,  and  often 
beyond  the  guidance  of  sober  reason,  in  ascetic  abstraction  from  the  things  of 
sense,  and  ardent  longpng  after  spiritual  truth. 

Christianity  itself  had  Greek  for  its  mother-tongue.  St.  Paul,  a  Roman  citi- 
sen,  writes  in  Greek  to  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  Greek,  and  so  is  that  of  St  James  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad." 

For  g^at  part  of  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  West  were  mostly 
"  Greek  religious  colonies."  f  Their  language,  their  organization,  their  liturgy, { 
their  Scriptures,  were  Greek.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists  and  his- 
torians of  the  early  church,  the  great  theologians,  orthodox  and  heretic,  wrote 
and  spoke  Greek.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  seven  Councils  were  carried  on, 
and  the  speculative  form  of  the  Christian  faith  defined,  in  that  language.    It 


*  This  article  ii  mainly  from  an  '*  R.^iiaf  on  the  HUtorf  •/  CXaatical  EdmcatUm^"  in  MeMil- 
kia**B  EiMyi  on  Liberal  Siudiea.  1867,  by  Charlat  Stuart  Parker.  The  author  lefen  to  Von 
Raumer,  and  Schmidt,  for  hit  material. 

t  Milman'i  Latin  Christianity,  i.  37. 

X  It  ii  tif  nificant  that  the  word  liturgf  it  Greek,  aa  are  AyMK,  jmo/m,  k»milff  and  caUckiswt, 
haptism  and  tMcharist,  priett,  bithop,  and  popt. 
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was  hardlj  pooBible  to  handle  the  profoundcr  quesUont  in  any  other.  Augua- 
Une  ia  at  a  loaa  &>r  worda  to  Bpi>uk  of  thorn  in  Iditia.  Seven  centurieti  later 
Anselm  undertakea  the  task  witli  diiBdorice;  nor  ia  it  clear  whctlicr  in  hia  own 
judgment  lie  succoeda  or  TuiU. 

Thua,  when  Chriatianity  became  tlie  State  religion,  and  the  emperor,  in  such 
broken  Luig«iage  aa  he  cuuld  coiumund,  took  a  modest  part  in  the  discusaiona 
of  Nicseo,  it  waa  a  last  and  signal  ppiritual  triumpli  of  captive  Grt-eoc  over 
Bome. 

The  ancient  Church  encouraged  tlie  atudy  of  heatlicn  literature,  but  witli  a 
paramount  regard  to  morality  and  Christian  truth.  PUito,  Cicero,  and  Quin- 
tUian  had  pointed  out  tlio  danger  of  using  the  ()octa  indiacriminately  as  acliool- 
books;  and  the  Father  who  slept  witii  Aristuphaues  under  his  pillow  would 
Dot  iiave  placed  him  in  the  bands  of  boys.  But  even  TertuUiun  allowed  Chria- 
tian  boya  to  attend  the  public  schools  under  pagan  masters. 

Origen  made  the  study  of  heathen  poets  and  moralists  preparatory  to  that 
of  higher  Chriatiaii  truth.  His  master,  Clement,  taught  tiiat  philosophy  was 
the  testament  or  dispensation  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them,  as  tlie  Mosaic  law  brought  the  Jews,  to  Christ  And  his  teoclting  waa 
generally  accepted.  To  this  day  "  along  tlie  porticoes  of  Kasl<.*ni  churdioe, 
both  in  Greece  and  Russia,  are  to  be  seen  portrayed  on  the  walls  the  figures 
of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  an  pioneers  pri*(iaring  the  way 
lor  Christianity."  When  Julian  forbade  the  Christians  to  institute  public 
acbools  of  rhetoric  and  literature,  in  which  pagan  authors  might  be  read,  the 
bishops  protested. 

During  this  first  Christian  age,  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  litera- 
ture, while  Latin,  after  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  rapidly  declined.  The  "  Medita- 
tions "  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  are  composed  in  the  vcrnacukir  of  the 
freedman  EpictetuSb  No  Latin  names  can  bo  placed  beside  thunu  of  Lucian 
and  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Dion  Cassiua,  PtoWniy  and  Galen.  At  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  great  conservative  and  liberal  universities,  studies  in  grammar 
and  criticism  were  conducted  side  by  side  with  piiilosopliy  and  science.  In 
both  alike  the  Greek  tongue  was  employed.  Of  all  the  conrtiderHble  intellectual 
production  which  went  on  througliout  tlie  Ronjan  world,  jurisprudence  alone 
was  Latin. 

Latin  Ijanguage. 

If  Greek  was  the  chosen  language  which  carried  literature,  science,  and  wis- 
dom. Christian,  aa  well  as  heathen,  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  ancient  world, 
Latin  also  was  an  appointed  means  of  transferring  them  to  Western  Europe. 

The  imperial  art  of  Rome  laid  the  solid  foundations  on  which,  when  the  flood 
of  barbarism  began  to  subside,  much  of  the  old  fabric  was  laboriously  recon- 
structed, before  the  thoughts  of  man  took  a  wider  range.  In  Spain  and  Gaul 
Latin  became  the  mother  tonguei  But  in  unedui*ated  moutiis  it  resumed  that 
process  of  decay  and  regeneration,  the  natural  life  of  a  language  spoken  and 
not  written,  which  only  literature  can  arrest  Hence  in  time,  Italians,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  French,  had  to  learn  book-Latin  as  a  foreign  language.  It 
was  to  them  wiiat  the  writings  of  our  forefathers  would  be  to  us,  if  '*  Euglisc  " 
literature  excelled  English  as  Roman  did  "  Romance."  But  other  than  lite- 
rary interests  maintained  the  old  Latin  as  a  common  language  beside  the  pro- 
vincial dialects  of  the  new. 
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The  laws  of  the  Western  Enipirc,  the  last  and  greatest  product  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  mind,  were  adopted  by  the  Gk>thic,  Lombard^  and  Carloyingian 
■dTnastios,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  first  great  European  school  at  Bo- 
logna was  thronged  by  students  of  Roman  law.  At  one  time  there  were 
twenty  thousand,  from  different  countries,  dividing  their  attention  between  civil 
and  canon  law,  tlie  Pandects  and  the  Decretals.  Both  were  studied  with  a 
view  to  advancement  in  life,  but  especially  to  Cliurch  preferment 

Indeed  it  may  be  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  is  required  in  metaphor,  that 
ithe  ark  which  carried  through  the  darkest  age,  together  with  its  own  sacred 
treasures,  the  living  use  of  ancient  Latin,  and  some  tradition  of  ancient  leam- 
iog,  was  the  Christian  Church. 

What  at  first  had  been  everywhere  a  Greek  became  in  Western  Europe  a 
Latin  religion.  The  discipline  of  Rome  maintained  the  body  of  doctrine  whidi 
the  thought  of  Greece  had  defined.  A  new  Latin  version,  superseding  alike 
the  venerable  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  original  words 
«f  Evangelists  and  Apostles,'  became  the  received  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Latin  Fathers  acquired  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  The  ritual,  les- 
ions, and  hymns  of  the  Church  were  Latin.  Ecclesiastics  transacted  the  bosi- 
ness  of  civil  departments  requiring  education.  Libraries  were  armories  of  the 
Church :  grammar  was  part  of  her  drill.  The  humblest  scholar  was  enlisted  in 
jber  service:  she  recruited  her  ranks  by  founding  Latin  schools.  '*  Kduoation 
in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  imparted  to  a  gretitt-r  number 
«f  individuals  tlian  at  present;"  and,  as  they  had  more  use  for  it  than  at  pres- 
ent, it  was  longer  retained.  If  a  boy  of  humble  birth  had  a  taste  for  letters, 
ior  if  a  boy  of  high  birth  had  a  distaste  for  arms,  the  first  step  was  to  learn 
Ijatin.  His  foot  was  then  on  the  ladder.  He  might  rise  by  the  good  offices  of 
bis  family  to  a  bishopric,  or  to  the  papacy  itself  by  merit  and  the  g^raoe  of 
God.  Latin  enabled  a  Greek  from  Tarsus  (Theodore)  to  become  the  founder  of 
learning  in  the  Englisli  church ;  and  a  Torkshireman  (Alcuin)  to  organize  the 
schools  of  Charlemagne.  Without  Latin,  our  English  Winfrid  (St.  Boni&oe) 
oould  not  have  been  apostle  of  Germany  and  reformer  of  the  Prankish  Church ; 
cr  the  German  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  or  Nicholas  Breaks- 
{leare.  Pope  of  Rome.  With  it.  Western  Christendom  was  one  vast  field  of 
Ubor :  calls  for  self-sacrifice,  or  offers  of  promotion,  might  come  from  north  or 
south,  from  east  or  west. 

Thus  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  Latin  was  made  the  groundwork  of  education;  not 
for  the  beauty  of  its  classical  literature,  nor  because  the  study  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage was  the  best  mental  gymnastic,  or  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  mas- 
terly freedom  in  the  use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the  language  of 
siducated  men  throughout  Western  Europe^  employed  for  public  business,  lits>- 
rature,  philosophy,  and  science ;  above  all,  in  God's  providence,  essential  to  tlie 
nnity,  and  therefore  enforced  by  the  authority,  of  the  Western  Church. 

But  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  classical,  snd  in  the  West  Gredc 
became  an  unknown  tongue.  Cicero  did  less  to  form  style  tlian  Jerome;  Plato 
was  forgotten  in  favor  of  Augustine ;  Aristotle  alone,  translated  out  of  Gresk 
into  Syriac,  out  of  Syriac  into  Arabic,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  in  Latin 
purged  of  ewery  thing  offensive  to  the  medieval  mind,  had  become  in  the  fbUos 
nf  Thomas  Aquinas  a  buttress,  if  not  a  piUar,  of  the  CUiristian  Church. 
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GBXEK  UTIRATirRB  IX  BNOLAirD. 

In  England,  Greek  literature  had  neither  died  out  ^  Foon,  nor  was  so  slow 
to  reyive,  as  in  other  countries.  Tlic  que:}tion  between  I^itin  and  tlic  inothcr- 
tong^e  was  complicated  for  a  time  hj  the  rival  claims  of  Norman  and  Suxon, 
Latin  being  construed  in  grummar  scliools  into  French  till  a IxMit  i:>50.  The 
Kormun  conquest  also  tended  to  mark  strongly  the  contrast  between  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  scholar.  Ilallum  pupposi'S  ihul  in  1100,  or  a  p.'nerati(»n  later, 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  firnt  class  would  usually  liuve  ''a  i^Ii^lit  tincture 
of  Latin."  But  about  the  earlier  d«itc  Piers  Plowman  bitterly  cijniplains  that 
"  every  cobbler's  son  and  l)cg;irar'a  brat  gets  book-leuniing,  and  .such  wretches 
become  bishops,  and  lords*  Sf^ns  and  knights  crouch  to  them."  He  thinks  tliat 
lords  should  make  bishops  of  their  own  brothers'  children.  Prol)abIy  nowhere 
did  the  Christian  religion  do  more  than  in  Kngland  to  exalt  them  of  low  de- 
gree; and  nowhere  were  gentlemen  less  di^iKwed  to  humble  themselves  to  be 
scholars,  that  they  might  be  exalted  to  be  bishops.  The  universities  were 
much  frequented  by  the  sons  of  yeoman ;  and  in  the  monaptery  and  cathedral 
Bchools,  and  large  parish-schools,  any  peasant  boy  of  good  capacity  might  learn 
Latin  free  of  expense. 

Li  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  indeed,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  by 
certain  lords,  praying  that  children  of  serfs  and  the  lower  Fort  might  not  be 
■ent  to  school,  and  particularly  to  the  schools  of  monasteries,  wlierein  many 
were  trained  as  ecclesiastics,  and  thence  rose  to  dignities  in  the  state.  But  the 
clergy  were  strong  enough  to  defend  the  cause  of  tlic  poor.  One  of  the  most 
disgraceful  acts  for  making  agricultural  labor  compulsory,  ends  with  the  proviso 
that  "every  man  and  woman  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  he  Ix*,  .«*hall  be 
free  to  set  their  son  or  daughter  to  take  leaniing  at  any  manner  school  that 
pleaseth  them  within  the  realm." 

Gentlemen  took  care  that  their  sons  should  learn  "  courtesy,"  to  ride,  sing, 
play  upon  the  lute  and  virginals,  perform  feats  of  arms,  dance,  «ir\*e,  and  wait 
at  table,  where  they  might  hear  the  conversation  (sometimes  French  or  Latin)^ 
and  study  tlie  manners  of  g^at  men.  In  some  of  the  great  houses  there  were 
masters  of  grummar  to  teach  Latin  to  the  "  yOung  gentlemen  of  the  house- 
hold.'* Also  many  gentlemen  studied  at  the  inns  of  court,  and  some  at  foreign 
ouiversitiofl. 

A  letter  fVom  Pace  to  Colet,  about  the  year  1500,  shows  the  tone  of  another 
dasB  of  gentlemen.  One  is  represented  as  breaking  out  at  table  into  abuse  of 
letters.  **  I  swear,**  he  says,  "  rather  than  my  son  should  be  bred  a  scholar, 
he  should  hang.  To  blow  a  neat  bUist  on  the  horn,  to  understand  hunting,  to 
cury  a  hawk  handsomely,  and  train  it,  that  is  what  becomes  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman :  but  as  for  book-leaming,  he  should  leave  that  to  louts.'* 

It  is  stated  by  a  recent  historian,  that,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
there  were  peers  of  Parliament  unable  to  read.  Well  might  Roger  Ascham 
exclaim,  "  The  fault  is  in  yourselves,  ye  noblemen's  sons,  and  therefore  yo  de- 
servo  the  greater  blame,  that  commonly  the  meaner  men's  children  come  to  be 
the  wisest  councilors,  and  greatest  doers,  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  this  realm.** 

The  two  great  schools  founded  before  the  revival,  Winchester  (138GX  and 
Eton  (1440),  were  on  one  model,  being  intended  to  lay  a  grammatical  founda- 
tion for  the  studies  of  New  College,  and  of  King's.    No  record  of  the  course  of 
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trainiDg  in  those  days  has  been  preserrcd.  In  Wolsey's  Statutes  (drafted  be- 
fore 1447)  for  the  Ipswich  Grammar  Scliool,  which  was  to  prepare  students  for 
his  college  at  Oxford,  there  is  no  mention  of  verses  or  of  Greek. 

An  account  of  Eton  ill  1 560  shows  what  the  school  had  become  a  quarter 
of  a  century  afler  the  appointment  of  Udall  as  head-master.  The  sixth  form 
alone  learn  Greek  grammar.  The  younger  boys  read  Terence,  Cicero  (Sturm's 
selection),  Vives,  and  Lucian  in  Latin.  Among  the  books  of  the  upper  forms, 
besides  the  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Martial  of  modem  days^  are 
CaBsar,  Lucan,  and  the  epigrams  of  More. 

Verses  arc  written  on  subjects  such  as  might  still  be  set  in  Uie  lower  forms. 
There  is  some  attempt  to  go  to  nature  for  poetic  inspiration.  Before  writing 
on  "  the  flowery  pleasantness  of  spring,^'  the  boys  are  sent  out  at  break  of  day 
to  gather  branches  of  may  thorn,  takiug  care  not  to  wet  their  feet  In  "fruit- 
bearing  autumn"  the  plentiful  crops  must  be  imagined  and  described  before 
nutting  is  allowed.  The  verse  was  Latin,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
gaiety  of  spring,  which  was  allowed  to  vent  itself  in  simple  English,  as  still, 
when  his  heart  is  most  full,  an  Eton  boy  may  bid  his  school  farewell  in  the  un- 
practiced  accents  of  his  mother-tongue.  The  other  exercises  were  dedama- 
tiona,  themes,  versions,  and  variations.  Excerption  of  flowers  and  phrases 
was  also  tauglit  in  school. 

Epigrammatic  contests  were  encouraged,  and  the  writer  describes  with  glee 
how  at  Montem  new  fellows  were  salted  with  salt,  with  Latin  gibes,  and  with 
their  own  tears.  On  the  long  winter  nights  the  boys  acted  Latin  or  English 
plays  written  by  Udall,  "  tlie  father  of  English  comedy."  In  July  a  competi- 
tive  examination  was  held,  that  the  fittest  might  be  elected  to  the  college. 

If  the  preambles  of  Acts  were  history,  it  would  appear  that  at  all  the  ca- 
thedrals founded  or  reformed  by  Henry  VIII.  good  stipends  were  provided  for 
"  readers  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin."  When  an  endeavor  was  made  at 
Canterbury  to  exclude  the  children  of  the  poor  from  profiting  by  these  endow- 
ments, Cranmer  made  a  spirited  protest,  concluding  as  follows :  ."  The  poor 
man  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned  when  the  gentleman's  son  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  get  it  .  .  .  Wherefore,  if  the  gentleman's  son  be  apt  to  learning, 
let  him  be  admitted;  if  not  %pt  let  the  poor  man's  child  that  is  apt  enter  in  his 
room."    But  before  long  cathedral  trust-moneys  took  anotlier  direction. 

During  tiie  last  thirty  years  before  the  Reformation  there  were  more  g^m- 
mar  schools  erected  and  endowed  in  England  than  hud  been  establislied  in  three 
hundred  years  preceding.  These  were  results  of  the  recovery  from  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  of  the  classical  revival,  which  had  nowhere  more  influence 
than  at  court  The  king  himself  was  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  took  caro 
that  his  family  should  be  so.  Erasmus  praises  the  learning  of  Queen  Catha- 
rine and  tlie  Latin  letters  of  Mary.  Ascham  read  Aristotle's  Ethics  in  Greek 
with  Edward,  and  made  him  translate  Grom  Cicero  into  Greek.  Of  Elizabeth's 
Greek  he  writes  to  Sturm  in  the  highest  terms.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lady  Cecil, 
Lady  Russell,  and  More's  daughter  Margaret,  are  examples  of  the  classical 
scholarship  attained,  so  far  as  hawking  and  hunting  permitted,  in  families  con- 
nected with  the  court. 

The  Reformation  greatly  diminished  the  amount  of  education  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  religious  schools.  It  became  necessary  "  to  take  diverse  orders  for  the 
maintenance  and  continuance  of  scholars,  priests,  and  curates,"  which  led  to 
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Ibe  fbtmdatioii  of  more  grammar  schools.  But  the  mpacitj  of  Edward  a  coun- 
cil left  scanty  foods  to  endow  tliem.  The  reign  of  Marj  was  di8astn)us  Xo  edu- 
cation. The  general  want  of  schools,  decay  of  the  Universities,  and  dccny  of 
learning,  were  represented  to  Elizabeth  in  the  strongest  terms.  But,  except  by 
private  liberality,  little  was  done  to  meet  the  want. 

The  statutes  of  the  grammaf  schools  or  free  schools  founded  V)y  the  Cruwn 
and  by  private  benefactors  are  nearly  nil  uu  one  model,  uoinbiiiiiig  clasfiical 
with  religious  instruction.  The  archetype  may  bo  found  in  Dean  Colet's  Stat- 
utes (1509)  for  St.  Pauls.  Scholastic  Latin  was  to  be  strictly  excluded,  but 
not  so  Christian  writers  in  good  Latin.  The  head-master  was  to  bo  "learned 
in  good  and  clean  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  such  may  bu  gotten." 
Such  was  gfotton,  in  tlie  person  of  Lilly,  the  author  of  Propria  qua  muribus 
and  As  in  prcBsnUi,  Erasmus,  who  had  been  much  consulted  in  the  whole 
matter,  and  helped  to  draw  up  the  grammur,  considered  tliis  school  to  be  the 
best  in  England. 

The  statutes  of  the  school  founded  at  Manchester  (1525),  by  Bishop  Oldham, 
may  serve  farther  to  set  forth  the  conception  of  a  grammar  school,  lie  had 
observed  tliat  "  Uie  children  in  the  same  country  having  pregnant  wits  had 
been  most  part  brought  up  rudely  and  idly,"  nud  determined  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  learning  grammar,  as  being  "  the  ground  and  fountain  of  all 
the  other  arts  and  sciences.  .  .  .  the  gate  by  the  which  all  other  been  learned 
and  known  in  diversity  of  tongues  and  speeches."  There  is  no  special  men- 
tion of  Greek. 

The  Shrewsbury  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Edward  VT.  (1551),  is  de- 
scribed by  Camden  as  "the  best  filled  in  all  England,  being  indebted  for  its 
flourishing  state  to  provision  made  by  the  excellent  and  worthy  Tlu>ma.s  Ash- 
too."  Ten  years  later,  Laurence  Sheriff  made  similar  provision  for  Rugby. 
Harrow  was  founded  (1571)  as  "the  Free  Grammar  Scliool  of  John  Lyon." 
He  names  for  use  noany  of  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  books,  but  only  (me  Greek 
poet,  Hesk>d.  The  boys  are  "to  be  initiated  in  the  elements  of  I^tin  versifi- 
cation very  early."  And  "no  girls  shall  be  received  to  be  taught  in  the  same 
school"  The  head-master  "may  take  of  the  foreigners  such  stipends  and 
wages  as  he  can  get,  so  that  he  take  pains  with  all  indifierently,  as  well  of 
poor  as  of  rich." 

The  statutes  of  Uie  later  fi'ee  schools  generally  prescribe  verses,  and  Greek. 
Archbishop  Grindal,  for  example,  requires  for  St.  Bees  (1583)  "a  meet  and 
learned  person  that  can  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  and  interpret  the  Greek 
Grammar  and  other  Greek  authors."  The  only  other  Greek  author  named  is 
"the  little  Greek  Catechism  set  forth  by  public  authority."  Archbishop  Sandys 
expects  from  the  Ilawkshead  School,  in  Lancashire  (1588),  that  "the  chiefest 
icholars  sliall  make  orations,  epistles,  and  verses  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  their 
exercises,"  and  all  tlie  scholars  "  shall  continually  use  the  Latin  tongue  or  the 
Greek  tongue  as  they  shall  be  able."  Archbishop  Harsnet  wishes  for  Chig- 
well  (1629)  "  a  man  skillful  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  a  good  poet.  For 
phrase  and  style  he  is  to  infuse  no  other  save  Tully  and  Terence ;  and  to  road 
the  ancient  and  Latin  poets,  no  novelties  or  conceited  modem  writers." 

Latin  plays  are  not  much  mentioned  in  the  statutes,  but  were  frequently 
acted ;  at  Shrewsbury  weekly.  In  a  few  cases  Hebrew  is  required  of  the 
head-master,  as  at  Bristol,  Southwark  (1C14),  and  Lewisham  (1G52).    But  in 
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by  far  the  larger  number  of  schools  Greek  and  Latin  alone  are  specified,  and 
in  some  it  is  express] j  said  that  "Greek  and  Latin  only,"  or  "the  classics 
only,"  are  to  be  taught. 

Charterhouse  (founded  1611)  is  an  exception.  For,  although  the  statutes 
(dated  1G27)  prescribe  "none  but  approved  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  such  aa 
are  read  in  the  best  esteemed  free  schools,"  and  Latin  and  Greek  rerses  every 
Sunday  upon  some  part  of  the  Second  Lesson,  it  is  added,  that  the  sdiolars 
shall  be  taught  ^  to  cypher  and  cast  an  account,  especially  those  that  are  less 
capable  of  learning  and  fittest  to  be  sent  to  trades." 

When  grammar  schools  have  received  new  statutes  by  Act  of  Parliament 
there  has  seldom  been  an  essential  change.  At  Leeds,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  a  more  modem  education.  But  it  was  decided  in  Chancery  (1805) 
that  "  the  Free  School  in  Leeds  is  a  fi*ee  grammar  school  for  teaching,  gram- 
matically, the  learned  languages,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson^s  definition. **  In 
general,  little  has  been  done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  later  age.  Endow- 
ments have  been  wasted  by  the  cessation  of  demand  for  classical  instruction. 

RECENT  IfOVEinSNTB. 

The  recognition  of  Greek  learning  as  an  indispensable  element  in  literafj 
culture,  and  of  the  language  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education,  effected 
in  England,  three  centuries  ago,  by  such  men  as  Grocyn,  Linacre,  More, 
Erasmus,  and  Dean  Colot,  has  been  not  only  questioned,  but  successfiiUy  re- 
sisted within  the  last  few  years.  The  demands  of  modem  science  and  living 
languages  and  literatures,  and  particularly  those  of  Germany  and  France,  liave 
made  such  impression  on  public  opinion  and  educational  authorities,  that  by  a 
decision  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  in  1872,  Greek  is  DO 
longer  required  as  an  obligatory  subject  at  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
The  Public  School  Commission,  charged  with  reacljusting  the  relations  of  tiie 
great  secondary  schools  in  England  to  the  universities,  and  to  the  indnstrlal 
interests  of  the  age,  tfirough  their  chairman.  Lord  Lyttleton,  have  addressed 
the  governing  authorities  of  tlie  universities,  no  longer  to  make  Greek  indis- 
pensable to  admission  or  graduation,  and  to  receive  candidates  who  shaU  stand 
an '  adequate  test  in  modem  languages  and  natural  science.  The  House  of 
Convocation  of  Oxford  responded  favorably,  and  after  Michaelmas  term,  1874^ 
it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  offer  either  Greek  or  Latin  fbr  an  academic 
degree.  The  Senate  of  Cambridge  rejected  a  similar  proposal  by  only  a 
m%jority  of  seven.  The  head  masters  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  at  a 
recent  conference,  have  pronounced  that  *  Greek  should  not  be  an  essential  lA 
passing  through  the  university  course.* 

To  the   discussions  which  have  grown  out  of  tills  action,  the  Lofndan 

Quarterly  Review,  for  April,  1873,  contributes  an  earnest  plea  against  catting 

off  '  this  right  arm  of  liberal  culture.*    'Among  ancient  studies,  we  daim  foft 

the  Greek  language  and  literature  the  two-fold  place  of  the  foundation  and  the 

keystone  of  the  arch  of  knowledge,  alike  for  its  utility  as  the  chief  basis  of  tXL 

science,  philosophy,  and  art,  for  its  power  to  keep  together  every  other  element 

in  the  fabric  of  mental  culture,  and  for  its  grace  as  the  ornament  of  tiie  whola 

structure.* 

To  link  the  past  beiMath  oar  fisel,  bt  nm 
TIm  futoM  wmM  not  mad.* 
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It  app-ar."  to  u.?.  as  it  3pp-MP?«l  11  iho  Srh-v-U  Tnquirr  i\Miimi'!sivMU'r»  ^ Re- 
port, p.  97 K  ri.»t  a  d?niinl  mil-?  bj  s>  m  inv  p:inMii:<.  ami  #upjv^rio»l  hy  sinMi»j 
proof  of  it3  rea^nablrne-A  o'ljht  i '» !>•»  un'.;nuliri'ijrly  iviusmIisI.  Tho  mit'.^iii^ji 
lor  as  U  n >t  so  m'a?h  whether  t!!0  dL»ni:in'l  should  bo  mot.  j»n  wh:it  iiuvi^urfi  nn* 
reqa'r&d  to  give  it  practical  effvt.  It  is  ii'^t  cnoiich  lo  o^iuMish  xoluh'l"*  wit'i 
what  mav  ^>i  called  a  mrviorn  eiirriiMilum.  but  intoiiiK^l  only  f»»r  ihiw,»  js.*'i\»!.irsi 
who  t'rnninate  their  school  career  at  fiMirtciMi  or  sixt^vn  vimis  of  «»:»';  i't  ihi» 
time  dva  n:»i  allow  of  a  fair  trinl  of  the  nrw  niothinK  nor  wouM  suvh  M'h.H»N 
meet  the  want  of  the  more  intollipent  part  of  the  iwn*nt«  who  iiisko  tho  do- 
nui::d.  Xi.r  is  it  c-nouprh  to  add  tlie  nuxlorii  siudivn*  to  tht»  onlinsiry  olat-ioal 
carricuium  in  hicrher  schools,  for  that  involros  the  drtnp^nnn  risk  i>f  disirutJiipf 
the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  dismissing  thorn  with  a  amattoriiivr  insto:id  of  a 
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solid  hold  of  knowledge,  and  of  encouraginpT  habits  of  skimming  over  a  variety 
of  Hurfaces  instead  of  grappling  closely  with  difficulties.  Nor  can  the  ancient 
and  modern  studies  bo  wisely  put  as  rival  objects  of  pursuit  in  the  sanio  school, 
with  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  supremacy  of  the  one  and  the  decay  of 
the  other.  For,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  one  to  decay  is  that  which  has 
not  got  on  its  side  long  usage,  or  established  reputation,  or  the  associations  of 
old  institutions,  or  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  or  the  sub- 
stantial attractions  of  endowmeqis. 

We  are  convinced  that,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  trial  and  full  play  to  the  study 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Natural  Science,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  some 
schools  of  the  first  grade  (t.  e,  schools  retaining  their  scliolars  to  the  ago  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen),  in  which  these  subjects  sliould  be  tlie  staple  of  the  course, 
and  to  tliat  end  the  time  and  importance  assigned  to  Classics  be  much  diminished. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  which  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  should  be  sacrificed 
for  this  purpose.  Something  not  inconsiderable  may,  no  doubt,  be  done  by 
dropping  some  of  the  elegancies  of  Latin  scholarship,  and  teaching  that  Ian- 
gunge  more  with  a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  the  capacity  of 
understanding  its  literature  than  with  a  view  to  composition.  But  that  Latin 
should  in  the  main  bo  retained,  wo  do  not  question.  If  Modem  Languages  are 
to  be  studied,  Latin  lies  at  tlie  base  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  and  cntera 
largely  into  Kn^^lish.  Its  practical  use  in  life  is  appreciable ;  until  within  the 
last  four  centuries,  Latin  was  the  language  in  which  the  largest  part  of  the 
business  of  Western  Europe  was  recorded,  and  almost  the  whole  of  its  literature 
was  written.  No  ecclesiastic,  lawyer,  antiquarian,  or  physician  can  dispense 
with  all  knowledge  of  it  Greek  has  none  of  these  uses,  while  yet  it  takes 
more  time  to  learn,  is  forgotten  sooner,  and  is  the  object  of  greater  Euspicion 
and  dislike  to  parents.  It  belongs  to  the  classical  region,  and  to  that  alone; 
and  from  its  difficulty,  and  also  its  attractiveness,  must  bo  expected  to  receive 
a  large  share  of  the  student's  time  and  attention,  if  it  is  to  answer  any  sufficient 
purpose.  No  school  can  be  other  than  a  classical  school  in  which  Greek  is 
eflTectively  studied. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we  have  determined  to  venture  on  tho 
experiment  of  employing  some  of  the  Kducational  FiUdowments  be^t  adapted 
for  tho  purpose,  in  estabUshing,  among  other  schools  of  the  first  grade,  some 
which  may  by  way  of  distinction  bo  called  Modem;  that  is,  schools  in  which 
Crock  shall  be  excluded  in  order  to  provide  adequate  test  and  encouragement 
for  tho  study  of  Modem  Languages  and  Natural  Science. 

When,  however,  we  propose  to  establish  such  schools,  we  are  met  by  the 
objection  that  tho  Universities  will  be  closed  to  the  pupils,  however  competent, 
unless  they  will  spend  money  and  timo  in  acquiring  that  quantum  of  Greek 
which  is  exacted  from  all  who  go  there.  The  quantum  itself  is  not  great,  and 
might  doubtless  bo  acquired  perfunctorily,  and,  according  to  tho  common  phrase, 
by  'cram*;  but  in  that  case  it  would  bo  of  little  value  for  tho  purpose  of  mental 
training,  and  the  exertion  spent  in  acquiring  it  would  bo  almost  pure  waste  in 
a  life  which  m<ay  have  little  to  spare. 

The  broad  result  i^t  that,  as  long  as  Greek  is  made  a  sine  qua  non  at  the  Uni- 
versities, those  schools  of  the  new  typo  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  will 
labor  under  tho  serious  disadvantage  of  being  cut  off  from  direct  connection 
with  tho  Universities,  through  a  want  of  agreement  in  their  course  of  studies 
with  University  requirements,  while,  if  the  schools  flourish,  tlie  Universities 
will  in  some  degree  lose  their  control  over  the  higher  culture  of  the  nation. 

We  trust  that  wo  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  desiring  to  intrude  specula- 
tions  of  our  own  concerning  the  niternal  arrangements  of  the  Universities.  But 
wo  are  confident  in  the  belief  that,  for  our  own  work,  we  are  bound  to  attempt 
to  establish  such  schools  as  we  Iiave  indicated ;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  them 
that  we  venture  to  suggest  to  tho  Universities  to  modify  those  arrangements; 
80  that,  for  instance,  a  first-rate  man  of  science,  who  knows  no  Greek,  shall 
not  (at  least  in  theory  and  intent)  be  at  any  greater  disadvantage  than  a  first- 
rate  Greek  scholar  who  knows  no  science,  llow  this  is  to  be  done,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  suggest ;  but  if  onco  the  object  be  considered  desirable,  we  presume 
that  no  great  practical  difficulty  will  bo  felt  in  giving  effect  to  it  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  tho  details  of  University  organization. 
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GRANT  DUFF,  M.  P. 

Mr.  Grant  Dafl|  an  accomplished  scliolar,  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  Elgin  Burghs,  Scotland,  presents  the  views  which  we  have  always 
held  respecting  the  classical  element  in  a  scheme  of  general  education. 

'  I  did  not  consider  the  old-fashioned  English  classical  education  a  good  clas- 
sical education.  On  tlie  contrurj,  I  consider  it  a  yerj  bad  classical  education, 
altogether  one  sided,  failing  to  give  any  thing  like  the  cultivation  that  a  classical 
education  ought  to  give,  while  it  occupies  a  most  unreasonable  amount  of  time. 
I  believe  that  you  could  with  ease,  in  very  much  less  than  half  the  time  usually 
occupied  in  classical  studies,  familiarize  the  mind  with  every  thing  that  has  come 
down  from  classical  antiquity  that  ought  to  form  any  part  of  general  education. 
I  would  produce  these  results  in  the  following  ways: — 1st,  By  teaching  Greek 
•8,  what  it  is  mainly,  a  living,  not  a  dead  language  2d,  By  considering  that  the 
only  object  worth  keeping  in  view  with  regard  to  Latin  and  Greek,  considered 
as  a  part  of  general  education,  is  to  enable  your  youth  to  read  whatever  exists 
in  Latin  and  Greek  that  you  can  not  read  as  well  in  Englifih,  French,  or  Ger- 
maa  To  that  end,  I  would  immensely  curtail  the  amount  tliat  is  read,  and  even 
of  the  authors  which  mast  be  read  I  would  read  in  translations  as  much  as 
could  be  with  propriety  read  in  that  way.  I  would  strike  my  pen  remorselessly 
through  every  tiling  that  was  uncharacteristic  in  a  first  rate  author;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  would  include  in  my  list  of  books  a  good  deal  that  is  usually,  but 
most  unreasonably,  omitted.  I  would  wholly  banish  from  general  education  all 
Latin  and  Greek  composition  whatever,  except  in  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  consider  it  just  as  necessary  that  the  persons  who  were  to  go  through  a 
classical  education  should  have  their  eye  familiarized  with  whutever  is  most 
beautiful  in  Greek  coins,  statues,  gems,  and  buildings,  as  tliat  the  ear  should 
be  familiarized  with  the  finest  passages  in  the  language.  When  I  was  at  school 
it  was  the  fashion  to  learn  by  heart  thousands  and  thousands  of  lines  of  Latin 
and  preek.  To  all  that  I  would  put  an  utter  end,  and  never  encourage  a  line 
to  be  learnt  that  was  not  sufficiently  good  to  be  treasured  through  life  as  a 
possession  for  ever. 

'  The  time  is  surely  come  for  some  scholar  of  commanding  reputation,  or  bet- 
ter still,  for  some  committee  of  scholars,  to  put  forth  an  answer  to  this  question 
— considering  that  Latin  and  Greek  studies  do  bring  the  mind  into  contact  with 
ideas  with  which  it  is  not  otherwise  brought  into  contact,  and  considering  that 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  the  studies  which  it  is  absurd  and  disgraceful  to 
neglect — what  is  there  that  you  insist  upon  as  specially  worthy  of  attention  ? 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  list  of  books  or  part  of  books  which  would  be  written 
down  in  answer  to  such  a  question  as  this  by  scholars,  who,  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing read  widely  in  the  classics  and  having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
chief  treasures  of  classic  art,  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  modern  literature, 
would  not  be  of  un wieldly  length.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  desire  to  keep  clas- 
sical study  a  part  of  education,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  place  wliich 
classical  studies  now  hold  in  this  country  is  a  mere  accidental  result  of  their 
having  been  introduced  when  there  was  hardly  any  modern  literature.  Of  late 
they  have  been  studied  from  a  fantastic  notion  that  they  are  a  peculiarly  good 
discipline  for  the  mind,  that  they  are  in  some  mysterious  sense  educative.    They 
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were  not  introduced,  howeyer,  for  any  such  sillj  reason.  Latin  and  Greek  were 
in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  the  keys  of  almost  all  knowledge  worth  having. 
They  were  studied,  not  as  being  educative,  but  being  instructive.  What  I  ad- 
vocate is,  that  we  should  go  back,  to  the  practices  and  principles  of  our  ances- 
tors in  this  matter,  and  act  as  they  would  have  acted  if  the  languages  which  it 
was  necessary  to  learn  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  an  intelligent  life  had  been 
then,  as  Knglish,  French,  and  German  are  now,  full  of  books  which  introduced 
the  reader  to  the  knowledge  best  worth  having.  If  that  had  been  so  in  their 
day,  they  would,  I  trust,  have  used  the  classics  to  do  for  them  what  other  liter- 
ature could  not  do— they  would  not,  I  trust,  have  used  the  classics  to  do  what 
other  literature  could  do  better.  There  is  another  question  which  a  committee 
of  scholars  might  usefully  answer.  What  are  the  best  translations  of  the  clas- 
sics in  English,  French,  or  German,  and  what  is  there  that  must  be  read  in  the 
original  ?  If  those  two  questions  were  satisfactorily  answered,  if  it  became 
once  understood  that  a  classical  education  must  include  a  familiarity  with  the 
best  productions  of  classical  art,  as  represented  at  least  by  casts,  electrotypes, 
drawings,  and  other  copies  where  the  originals  are  not  accessible,  and  ought^  if 
possible,  to  include  a  visit  to  the  principal  classical  sites,  I  believe  tliat  the 
amount  of  classical  culture  in  this  country  would  be  enormously  increased,  and 
give  time  for  more  valuable  studios. 

'I  want  carefully  to  guard  myself  against  saying  a  word  against  these  studies 
—classical  or  any  of  their  adjuncts  per  se.  The  least  useful  of  these  adjuncts  is 
probably  Latin  and  Greek  verse  composition,  but  I  would  utterly  banish  it  from 
general  education,  I  would  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  English  suc- 
cess in  what  I  admit  to  be,  like  fencing,  an  excessively  pretty  accomplishment, 
by  giving  large  rewards  for  it  both  at  our  schools  and  universities.  The  best 
and  most  legitimate  use  to  which  you  can  put  endowments  is  to  encourage 
studies  which  will  not,  so  to  speak,  encourage  themselves,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
if  there  were  ever  a  time  when  a  few  persons  in  this  country  could  not  write 
Latin  verse  as  well,  say,  as  the  late  Professor  Conington,  or  Greek  Iambics  as 
well  as  the  late  Mr.  James  Riddell,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  living  people. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  represent  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  system 
of  teaching  the  classics  as  enemies  to  the  classics  themselves,  but  nothing  could, 
in  my  case,  be  more  unjust  I  wish,  as  you  have  seen,  that  the  classics  should 
still  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  education  of  any  one  who  has  any  apti- 
tude for  literature,  and  who  can  carry  on  his  studies  to  the  age  at  which  young 
men  usually  leave  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Further,  I  should  like  to  see  such  a 
rearrangement  in  the  application  of  our  University  funds  as  to  encourage  a 
small  number  of  specialists  to  give  their  attention  to  every  one  of  the  adjuncts 
of  classical  study.  I  can  not  possibly  make  it  too  clear  that  what  I  want  is, 
not  to  diminish  the  amount  of  classical  knowledge  in  the  world  or  of  classical 
culture  in  general  education,  but  by  a  wiser  ordering  of  classical  studies  to  get 
time  for  other  studies  even  more  important,  without  overtasking  the  strength  of 
fairly  intelligent  and  fairly  healthy  young  persons.  I  believe  that  English  boys 
lose  at  least  five  clear  years  of  life  between  seven  years  old  and  three-and- 
twenty,  thanks  to  the  unwisdom  of  our  present  system,  in  addition  to  what 
they  may  lose  by  their  own  idleness.^ 
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€0«,  if  H  were  Tscant,  that  ii  worth  more  than  my  Proyostahip.  Bat  aa  they 
were  atmoken  with  horror  who  beheld  the  majeaty  of  the  Lord  deacendiog  apoa 
the  Mount  Sinai,  ao,  Gk>d  knowa,  the  nearer  I  approach  to  oontemplate  Hia  greal- 
Beaa,  the  more  I  tremble  to  aaaame  any  cure  of  aoula  eyen  in  the  loweat  degree, 
that  were  bought  at  ao  high  a  price.  Premant  toreular  qui  vindemiarunt.  Let 
them  preaa  the  grapea,  and  fill  the  yeaaela,  and  taate  the  wine,  that  haye  gathered 
the  Tintage.  But  ahall  I  ait  and  do  nothing  in  the  porch  of  uod^a  hooae,  where- 
mito  I  am  entered  t  Gk>d  himaelf  forbid,  who  waa  the  aupreme  moyer.  What 
■enrioe,  then,  do  I  propound  to  the  Church  ?  or  what  contentment  to  my  own 
mind  t  Firat,  for  the  point  of  oonacience,  I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonioally. 
whioh  I  held  before  but  diapenaatiyely,  and  withal  I  can  exerciae  an  archidiaoonal 
anthority  annexed  thereunto,  though  of  email  extent,  and  no  benefit,  yet  aome- 
timea  of  pioua  and  neceaaary  uae.  I  comfort  myself  aJao  with  thia  Chriatian  hope, 
that  gentlemen  and  knighta'  aona,  who  are  trained  up  with  ua  in  a  aeminary  of 
CSmrohmen,  (which  waa  the  will  of  the  holy  Founder,)  will  by  my  example  (with- 
out yanity  be  it  apoken)  not  be  aahamed,  after  the  aigbt  of  courtly  weeda,  to  put 
on  a  aurplice.  Lastly,  I  consider  that  this  resolution  which  I  have  taken  la  not 
unsuitable  even  to  my  civil  employments  abroad,  of  which  for  the  meet  part  reli- 
flion  waa  the  subject ;  nor  to  my  observations,  which  have  been  spent  that  way  in 
diaooyery  of  the  Roman  arts  and  practices,  whereof  I  hope  to  yield  the  world 
aome  account,  though  rather  by  my  pen  than  by  my  voice.  For  tbouffh  I  mnat 
humbly  confess  that  both  my  conceptions  and  expressions  bo  weak,  yet  I  do  mora 
trust  my  deliberation  than  my  memory :  or  if  your  Majesty  will  give  mo  leaye  to 
paint  myaelf  in  higher  terms,  I  think  I  shall  be  bolder  against  the  faoca  of  men. 
Thia  I  oonceived  to  bo  a  piece  of  my  own  character ;  ao  aa  my  private  study  mnat 
be  my  theater,  rather  than  a  pulpit ;  and  my  books  my  auditors,  as  they  are  all 
my  treasure.  Howsoever,  if  I  can  produce  nothing  else  for  the  uae  of  Churoh 
and  State,  yet  it  ahall  be  comfort  enough  to  the  little  remnant  of  my  life,  to  com- 
noae  aome  hymna  unto  Ilia  endless  glory,  who  hath  called  me,  (for  which  Hia 
Kama  be  ever  blessed,)  though  late  to  Hia  aervice,  yet  early  to  the  knowledge 
of  Hia  truth  and  sense  of  Hia  mercy.  To  which  ever  commending  your  Majeatj 
and  your  royal  action  with  moat  heurW  and  humble  prayers,  I  rest. 

Tour  Majeaty'a  most  devoted  poor  aerrant. 

Sir  Henry  passed  fifteen  honorable,  useful,  and  happy  years  as 
Provost  of  Eton.  He  designed  sereral  literary  works,  among  which 
was  a  life  of  Luther,  which,  at  the  King's  request,  be  laid  aside  ia 
order  to  commence  a  history  of  England ;  but  be  made  but  little 
progress  in  this  last-mentioned  work.  He  also  wrote  some  portiona 
of  an  intended  treatise  on  Education,  which  be  styled  Moral  Archi- 
lecture  J  to  distinguish  it  from  a  former  treatise,  published  by  bim,  on 
Architecture^  which  was  justly  celebrated  for  the  soundness  of  ita 
principles  and  the  grace  of  its  style. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  died  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1639.  He  was 
never  married.  He  was  buried  according  to  bis  desire,  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Ck>llege,  and  on  bis  monument  was  placed,  as  directed  by  him 
in  his  last  will,  the  following  inscription  : — 

Hie  jacet  kujus  aenienUnz  primus  Auelar : 

DISPXTFAin)!  PRUBTrUS  ECOLESIARUIC  SCi3IES. 

Komen  aiiaa  quaere. 
Which  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 

Here  lies  (he  first  Author  of  Viis  sentence: 

ITOH  OV  DISPUTATION  WILL  PBOYX  THE  SCAB  OV  THE  GHUBGE. 

in^ii^  hie  name  eUewhere, 
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OB,  UOBJJa  a&chitbcture.* 

BT  BIB  BBNBT  WOTTOM. 


THE   ■riBTLS   DBOICATOKT   TO  THE   UNO. 

May  U  please  your  Majesty — I  need  no  other  iiiotiye  to  dedicate  this  diBCoane, 
which  followeth,  unto  yoor  Majtwty,  than  the  very  subject  itaelf,  so  properly  per- 
taining to  year  Bovereign  goodneaB :  for  thereby  you  are  Pater  PatruB.  And  it 
b  none  of  the  least  attributes  wherewith  God  hath  blessed  both  your  royal  person 
and  your  people,  that  yon  are  so.  On  the  other  side,  for  mine  own  undertaking 
thereof,  1  had  need  say  more.  I  am  old  and  childless ;  and  though  I  were  a 
fiuher  of  many,  I  ooold  leave  them  nothing,  either  in  fortune  or  in  example.  Bat 
having  long  since  put  forth  a  slight  pamphlet  about  the  Eiemente  of  Architeetmrey 
which  yet  hath  been  entertained  with  some  pardon  among  my  friends,  I  was 
cooooraged,  even  at  this  age,  to  essay  how  I  could  build  a  Man  ;  for  there  is  a 
moral,  as  well  as  a  natural  or  artificial  eompiUwuntj  and  of  better  materials : 
which  tmly  I  have  cemented  together  rather  in  the  plain  Tuscan  (as  our  Vrrao- 
Tius  termeth  it)  than  in  the  Corinthiam  form.  Howsoever,  if  your  Majesty  be 
graciously  pleased  to  approve  any  part  of  it,  who  are  so  excellent  a  judge  in  all 
kiad  of  HrueturOy  I  shall  much  gfory  in  mine  own  endeavor.  If  otherwise,  I 
will  be  one  of  the  first  myself  that  shall  pull  it  in  pieces,  and  condemn  it  to  rub- 
bige  and  rain.  And  so,  wishing  yoor  Majesty  (as  to  the  best  of  kings)  a  longer 
life  than  any  of  the  soundest  works  of  nature  or  art,  I  ever  rest, 

Toor  Majesty's  most  devoted  poor  subject  and  servant, 

H.  WOTTON. 


A  SUaVBT  OV  EDUCATION. 

This  Tbeatisi  (well  may  it  now  proceed)  having  since  the  first  conception 
thereof,  been  often  traversed  with  other  thoughts — yea,  and  sometimes  utterly 
forsaken — I  have  of  late  resumed  again,  out  of  hope  (the  common  flatterer)  to 
find  at  least  some  indulgent  interpretation  of  my  pains;  especially  in  an  honest 
endeavor  of  such  public  consequence  as  this  is  above  all  other.  For  if  any  shall 
think  Education  (because  it  is  conversant  about  children)  to  be  but  a  private  and 
domestic  duty,  he  will  run  some  danger,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  ignorantly 
bred  himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  anciently  the  best  composed  estates  did  commit 
this  care  more  to  the  magistrate  than  to  the  parent ;  and  certain  likewise,  that  the 
best  authors  have  chosen  rather  to  handle  it  in  their  poliUcs,  than  in  their  eco- 
nomics. As  both  writers  and  rulers  well  knowing  what  a  stream  and  influence 
H  halh  into  government.    So  great  indeed,  and  so  diffusive,  that  albeit  good  laws 

*  ftq>rlated  from  tb«  Third  Edition  of  ReKptim  Wettomanm.    London,  ld78L 
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hnre  been  reputed  always  the  nerves  or  ligamcDts  of  haman  society,  yet  are  they 
(be  it  spoken  with  the  peace  of  those  grave  professors)  no  way  comparable  in 
their  effects  to  the  rules  of  good  nnrtare ;  for  it  is  in  civil,  as  it  is  in  natural 
plantations,  where  young  tender  trees  (though  subject  to  the  injuries  of  air,  and  in 
danger  even  of  their  own  flexibility)  would  yet  little  want  any  after-underprop- 
pings  and  shoarings,  if  they  were  at  first  well  fastened  in  the  root. 

Now  my  present  labor  will  (as  I  foresee)  consist  of  these  pieces : 

First,  There  must  proceed  a  way  how  to  discern  the  natural  capacities  and 
inclinations  of  children. 

Secondly,  Next  must  ensue  the  culture  and  funiishment  of  the  mind. 

Thirdly,  The  moulding  of  behavior,  and  decent  forms. 

Fourthly,  The  tempering  of  affections. 

Fifthly,  The  quickening  and  exciting  of  observations  and  practical  judgment. 

Sixthly,  and  the  last  in  order,  but  the  priocipal  in  value,  being  that  which 
must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is  the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious 
principles  and  seeds  of  religion. 

These  six  branches  will,  as  I  conceive,  embrace  the  whole  business ;  through 
which  I  shall  run  in  as  many  several  chapters  or  sections.  But  before  I  lannch 
from  the  shores,  let  me  resolve  a  main  question  which  may  be  cast  in  my  way : 
whether  there  be  indeed  such  an  infallible  efficacy,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  care  of 
nurture  and  first  production  ;  for  if  that  supposal  should  fail  us,  all  our  anchorage 
were  loose,  and  we  should  but  wander  in  a  wide  sea. 

Plutarch^  I  remember  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  first  of  his  Tractates,  which 
place  this  subject  well  deserved,  endeavoreth  by  sundry  similitudes,  wherein  thul 
man  had  a  prompt  and  luxurious  foncy,  to  show  as  the  force  of  Education ;  All 
which,  in  sooth,  might  have  been  well  forborne,  had  be  but  known  what  our  own 
countrymen  have  of  late  time  disclosed  among  their  magnetical  experiments. 
There  they  tell  us,  that  a  rod  or  bar  of  iron  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  or 
elsewhere,  being  thence  taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  or  the  like  thing  being 
balanced  in  water,  or  in  any  other  liquid  substance  where  it  may  have  a  free 
mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  unquietude  and  discontentment  till  it  attain  the 
former  position.  Now  it  is  pretty  to  note,  how  in  this  natural  theortm  is  involved 
a  moral  conclusion  of  direct  moment  to  the  point  we  have  in  hand. 

For  if  such  an  unpliant  and  stubborn  mineral  as  iron  is  above  any  other,  will 
acquire  by  mere  continuance  a  secret  appetite,  and  (as  I  may  term  it)  an  habitual 
inclination  to  the  site  it  held  before,  then  how  much  more  may  we  hope,  through 
the  very  same  means,  {edveation  being  nothing  else  but  a  constant  plight  and 
inurement^)  to  induce  by  custom  good  habits  into  a  reasonable  creature  7  And 
10,  baving  a  little  smoothed  my  passage,  I  may  now  go  on  to  the  ehapiera. 

I.    TOUCHING   THE   SEARCH   OF   NATURAL  CArACITIBS   AND   INCLINATIONS. 

Of  the  two  things  propounded  in  this  chapter,  I  must  begin  with  capaeitie§ : 
for  the  manureinent  of  witi  is  like  that  of  soils,  where  before  either  the  pains  of 
iillingy  or  the  charge  of  towingy  men  use  to  consider  what  the  mould  will  bear, 
heath  or  grain.  Now  this,  peradventure  at  the  first  view,  may  seem  in  children 
a  very  slight  and  obvious  inquiry ;  that  age  being  so  open  and  so  fVee,  and  yel 
void  of  all  art  to  disguise  or  dissemble  either  their  appetites  or  their  defecti.  Not- 
withstanding, we  see  it  every  day  and  every  where  subject  to  much  error ;  partly 
by  a  very  pardonable  facility  in  the  parents  themselves,  to  over-prize  their  own 
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ehildren,  while  they  behold  them  through  the  vapors  of  afTociion,  which  alter 
the  appearance,  at  all  thingsjieem  bigger  in  misty  mornings.  Nay,  even  stran* 
gera,  and  the  moat  disinterested  persouSf  are  yet,  I  know  not  how,  commooly 
inclined  to  a  fiivorable  conceit  of  little  ones ;  so  cheap  a  thing  it  b  to  bestow  noth- 
ing but  hope.  There  ia  likewise  on  the  other  side,  as  often  failing  by  an  under- 
valuation ;  for,  in  divera  children,  their  ingenerate  and  seminal  powers  (as  I  may 
term  them)  lie  deep,  and  are  of  slow  disclosure  *,  no  otherwise  than  in  certain 
vegetables,  which  are  long  before  they  shoot  up  and  appear,  and  yet  afterwards 
both  of  good  and  great  increase ;  which  may  serve  to  excite  care,  and  to  prevent 
despair  in  parents :  for  if  their  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  spreader  and  brancher, 
like  the  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  prove  proles  tarde  cretcentis  oliva^  and 
yield,  though  with  a  little  longer  expectation,  as  useful  and  more  sober  fruit  than 
the  othiT.  And,  I  must  confess,  I  take  some  delight  in  these  kind  of  conipari- 
sona ;  remembering  well  what  I  have  often  heard  my  truly  noble  and  most  dear 
nephew,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  say,  out  of  his  exquisite  contemplations  and  philo- 
aopbical  practice :  that  Nature  surely  (if  she  be  well  studied)  is  the  best  moralist^ 
and  hath  much  good  counsel  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

Now  here  then  will  lie  the  whole  business,  to  set  down  beforehand  certain 
signatures  of  hopefulness,  or  characlera,  (as  I  will  rather  call  them,  because  that 
word  hath  gotten  already  some  entertainment  among  us,)  whereby  may  be  timely 
descried  what  the  child  will  prove  in  probability.  These  charactert  must  neces- 
sarily be  either  impressed  in  the  outward  person,  like  stamps  of  nature,  or  must 
otherwise  be  taken  from  some  emergent  act  of  his  mind  ;  wherein  of  the  former 
sort: 

The  first  ia  that  which  first  incurreth  into  sight ;  namely,  the  child^s  color  or 
complexion,  (as  we  vulgarly  term  it,)  and  thence  perchance  some  judgment  of 
the  predominant  humor. 

The  next  is  the  structure  and  conformation  of  the  limbs. 

And  the  third  is  a  certain  spirituous  resultanco  from  the  other  two,  which 
makes  the  countenance. 

The  second  kind  of  these  character m  (which  are  rather  mental  than  personal) 
be  of  such  variety  (because  mind^t  are  more  active  than  bodies)  that  I  purpose,  for 
the  plainest  delivery,  to  resolve  all  my  gatherings  touching  both  kinds  into  a  rhap- 
iody  of  several  observations ;  for  I  dare  not  give  them  the  authoritative  title  of 
aphorism*^  which  yet,  when  I  shall  have  mustered  them,  if  their  own  strength 
be  considered  rather  in  troop  than  singly,  as  they  say,  by  pole,  may  perchance 
make  a  reasonable  moral  prognostic. 

The  Observations. 

There  are  in  the  course  of  human  life,  from  our  cradles  upward,  certain  periods 
or  degrees  of  change,  commonly  (as  the  ancients  have  noted)  every  seven  years, 
whereof  the  two  first  septenaries,  and  half  of  the  third,  or  thereabouts,  I  will 
call  the  obsequious  age,  apt  to  imbibe  all  manner  of  impressions ;  which  time  of 
the  suppleness  of  obedience  is  to  be  plied  by  parents,  before  the  stiffness  of  will 
come  on  too  fast. 

There  is  no  complexion,  or  composition  in  children,  either  privileged  from  bad 
proof,  or  prejudiced  from  good.  Always  I  except  prodigious  forms,  and  mere 
natural  impotenciee,  which  are  unmanageable  in  toto  genere^  and  no  more  to  be 
cultivated  than  the  sands  of  Arabia. 
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More  ordinary  imperfectioiM  and  distortions  of  the  body  in  figure,  are  so  fin 
from  excluding  all  hope,  that  we  usually  see  them  attended  with  some  notable 
compensation  one  way  or  other,  whereof  our  own  time  hath  produced  with  ns  no 
slight  example  in  a  great  minister  of  state,  and  many  other. 

I  am  yet  willing  to  grant,  that  generally  in  nature  the  best  outward  thapeg  are 
also  the  likeliest  to  be  oonsociated  with  good  inward  facultiet ;  for  this  conclusion 
hath  somewhat  from  the  Divine  Light:  tinee  God  himself  made  this  great 
world  (whereof  man  is  the  little  model)  of  such  harmonious  beauty  in  all  the 
parts,  to  be  the  receptacle  of  his  perfectest  creature. 

Touching  such  conjectures  as  depend  on  the  complexions  of  children :  albeit  I 
make  no  question  but  all  kinds  of  witi  and  capacities  may  be  found  under  all 
tinciuree  and  integumente ;  yet  I  will  particularly  describe  one  or  two  with  some 
preference,  though  without  prejudice  of  the  rest. 

The  first  shall  be  a  palieh  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread,  not  oyer-thin 
and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty  solid  consistence ;  from  which  equal  distribution  of  the 
phlegmatic  humor ,  which  is  the  proper  allay  of  fervent  blood,  I  am  woBt  to  hope 
(where  I  see  it)  will  flow  a  future  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  affeotioos,  and  a 
discreet  sweetness  and  moderation  in  the  manners ;  not  so  quick  perchance  of 
conceit,  as  slow  to  passion,  and  commonly  less  inventive  than  judicious ;  howso- 
ever,  for  the  most  part,  proving  very  plausible,  insinnant,  and  fortunate  men. 

Th^  other  is,  the  pure  sanguine  melancholic  tincture,  wherein  I  would  wish 
five  parts  of  the  first  to  three  of  the  second ;  that  so  there  may  be  the  greater 
portion  of  that  which  must  illuminate  and  enrich  the  fancy,  and  yet  no  scant  of 
the  other,  to  fix  and  determine  the  judgment;  for  surely  the  right  natural  defini- 
tion of  a  wise  habit  is  nothing  else  but  a  plentifnlness  and  promptness  in  the  store- 
house of  the  mind,  of  clear  imaginations  well  fixed. 

Marcilius  Ficinus  (the  deep  Florentine  Platonic)  increaseth  these  proportions, 
requiring  eight  to  two  in  the  foresaid  humors,  and  withal  adding  two  more  of  pure 
choier.  But  of  that  I  shall  speak  more  among  the  inward  motions,  purposely 
here  forbearing  it,  where  I  only  contemplate  the  superficial  appearance. 

In  the  outward  frame  and  &bric  of  the  body,  which  is  the  next  object  after 
complexion,  an  erect  and  forward  stature,  a  large  breast,  neat  and  pliant  joints, 
and  the  like,  may  be  good  significants  of  health,  of  strength,  or  agility,  but  are 
very  foreign  arguments  of  wit.  I  will  therefore  only  say  somewhat  of  the  head 
and  eye,  as  far  as  may  conduce  to  my  present  scope. 

The  head  in  a  child  I  wish  great  and  round,  which  is  the  oapablest  figure,  and 
the  freest  from  all  restraint  and  compression  of  the  parts ;  for  since  in  the  section 
of  bodies  we  find  man,  of  all  sensible  creatures,  to  have  the  fullest  brain  to  his 
proportion,  and  that  it  was  so  provided  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  for  the  lodging 
of  the  intellective  faculties,  it  must  needs  be  a  silent  character  of  hope,  when,  in 
the  economical  providence  of  nature,  (as  I  may  term  it,)  there  is  good  store  of 
roomage  and  receipt  where  those  powers  are  stowed:  as  commonly  we  may 
think  husbanding  men  to  foresee  their  own  plenty,  who  prepare  beforehand  kirge 
bams  and  granaries.  Yet  Thucydides  (anciently  one  of  the  exoellentest  wits  in 
the  leamedst  part  of  the  world)  seems  (if  Marcellinus  in  his  Me  have  well 
described  him)  to  have  been  somewhat  taper-headed,  as  many  of  the  Genoesers 
are  at  this  day  in  common  observation,  who  yet  be  a  people  of  singular  sagacity : 
yea,  I  call  not  impertinently  to  mind,  that  one  of  my  time  in  Venice  had  wit 
enou(2:h  to  become  the  civil  bead  of  that  grave  republic,  who  yet  for  the  littleness 
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of  faiiewi  Dotaral  head  was  aamaned  II  DmuUo  Te$tolina,  Bat  the  obtnukm 
of  iooh  partioalar  matanoea  as  tbeoe  are  nnraffioient  to  diaaathorixe  a  note  grounded 
vpon  the  final  iotenrention  of  natvre. 

The  eye  in  children  (which  oommonly  let  them  roll  at  pleasnre)  is  of  curioas 
ebeenratioD,  espeoially  in  point  of  discovery ;  for  it  loveth,  or  hateth,  before  we 
esB  disoem  die  heart;  it  oonsentedi,  or  denieth,  before  the  tongue ;  it  resolveth, 
or  nmneth  away,  before  the  feet :  nay,  we  shall  often  mark  in  it  a  dullness,  or 
apprehensivenesB,  even  before  the  understanding.  In  short,  it  betrayeth  in  a 
manner  the  whole  state  of  the  mind,  and  letteth  out  all  our  fancies  and  pMsiona 
aa  it  were  by  a  window.  I  shall  therefore  require  in  that  organ,  without  poetioal 
oonoeita,  (as  fitr  as  may  oonoem  my  purpose,  be  the  color  what  it  will,)  only  a 
settled  vivacity,  not  wandering,  nor  stopid ;  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  have  known  a 
nnmber  of  dull-sighted,  very  sharp-witted  men. 

l%e  truth  is,  that  if  in  these  extern^  marks,  or  signatures,  there  be  any  oer 
tainty,  it  must  be  taken  from  that  whieh  I  have  formerly  called  the  total  reeuli  • 
anee :  by  which,  what  I  mean,  I  shall  more  properly  explain  in  the  third  eeetioHj 
when  I  come  to  handle  the  general  air  of  the  person  and  carriage.  I  will  now 
hasten  to  those  more  solid  and  conclusive  character e^  which,  as  I  have  said,  are 
emergent  from  the  mind,  and  which  oftentimes  do  start  out  of  children  when 
themselves  least  think  of  it ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  nature  is  proditorioue. 

And  first  I  must  begin  with  a  strange  note :  that  a  child  will  have  tontum 
ingenii  quantum  ira;  that  is,  in  my  oonstmction,  as  much  wit  as  he  hath  way- 
wardness. This  rule  we  have  cited  by  a  very  learned  man  *  somewhere  out  of 
SenecOy  and  exemplified  by  Angelus  PolitianuSj  (none  of  the  meanest  critics,) 
who,  writing  the  life  of  Pietro  de  Medici,  concludeth,  that  he  was  likely  to  prove 
a  wise  man,  because  he  was  a  froward  boy.  Truly  I  have  been  many  timea 
tempted  to  wonder,  notwithstanding  the  value  of  these  authors,  how  so  disordl- 
nate  a  passion,  seated  in  the  heart  and  boiling  in  the  blood,  oould  betoken  a  good 
oonsUtution  of  the  brain,  which,  above  any  other,  is,  or  should  be,  the  coldest 
part.  But  because  all  sudden  motions  must  necessarily  imply  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  the  first  stirring  cause,  and  that  the  dullest  of  other  creatures  are  the 
Utest  ofi^nded,  I  am  content  for  the  present  to  yield  it  some  credit. 

We  have  another,  somewhat  of  the  same  mould,  from  Quintiliariy  (whom  I 
have  ever  thought,  since  any  use  of  my  poor  judgment,  both  the  elegantest  and 
soundest  of  all  the  Roman  pent,)  that  a  child  will  have  tantum  ingenii  quantum 
memorieB,  This,  I  must  confess,  will  bear  a  stronger  consequence  of  hope ;  for 
memory  is  not  only  considerable  as  it  is  in  itself  a  good  retention,  but  likewise  aa 
it  is  an  in&llible  argument  of  good  attention — a  point  of  no  small  value  in  that 
age  which  a  fair  orange  or  a  red  apple  will  divert 

There  is  yet  another  in  the  same  writer,  and  in  the  same  plaoe,  where  he 
handleth  this  very  theme — ^How  to  descry  oapaoities :  that  parents  should  mark 
whether  their  children  be  naturally  apt  to  imitate ;  wherewith  certainly  all  fine 
£Emcies  are  caught,  and  some  little  less  than  ravished.  And  we  have  a  tradition 
of  Quintilian  himself,  that  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed  image  of  grief,  either 
in  picture  or  sculpture,  he  would  usually  weep ;  for,  being  a  teacher  of  oratory 
in  school,  he  was  perhaps  affected  with  a  passionate  piece  of  art,  as  with  a  kind 
of  mute  eloquence.  True  it  is  indeed,  which  a  great  masterf  hath  long  before 
taught  ns,  that  man  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  mimical,  as  a  kind  of  near  adjunct 

*  Capnio.  t  Aristotle  In  Rbetorlcls. 
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to  NMOD,  arguing  neoenarily  in  those  tliat  can  60  it  well,  whetlier  it  be  in  gu- 
iwr€$^  in  9tyle$^  in  tpeech^  in  ftuhion^  in  aeeenU,  or  howsoever,  no  ehaUow  im- 
preaiion  of  similitudes  and  differences ;  about  which,  in  effect,  is  conyersant  the 
whole  wisdom  of  the  world. 

Besides  these,  I  would  wish  parents  to  mark  heedfully  the  witty  excuses  of 
their  children,  especially  at  suddens  and  surprisals;  but  rather  to  mark  than 
pamper  them,  for  that  were  otherwise  to  cherish  untruth :  whereof  I  shall  speak 
more  in  the  ^noi  section. 

Again  are  to  be  observed  not  only  his  own  crafty  and  pertinent  evasions,  but 
likewise  with  what  kind  of  jests,  or  pleasant  accidents,  he  is  most  taken  in  others ; 
which  will  discover  the  very  degree  of  his  apprehension,  and  even  reach  as  far  as 
to  the  censuring  of  the  whole  nations,  whether  they  be  flat  and  doll,  or  of  quick 
capacity ;  fur  surely  we  have  argument  enough  at  this  day  to  conclude  the  ancient 
Oreeiant  an  ingenious  people ;  of  whom  the  vulgar  sort,  such  as  were  haunters 
of  theaters,  took  pleasure  in  the  conceits  of  Aristophanes ;  reserving  my  judg- 
ment to  other  place  upon  the  filthy  obscenities  of  that  and  other  authors,  well 
arguing  among  Christians,  when  all  is  said,  that  the  devil  is  one  of  the  wittiest. 

Again,  it  shall  be  fit  to  note,  how  prettily  the  child  himself  doth  manage  his 
pretty  pastimes.  This  may  well  become  an  ordinary  parent,  to  which  so  great 
an  emperor  as  Augustus  descended  in  the  highest  of  his  state,  and  gravest  of 
his  age,  who  collected  (as  Suetonius  tells  us)  out  of  all  the  known  world,  espe- 
cially ftom  the  Syrians  and  Moors,  (where,  by  the  way,  we  may  note  who  were 
then  reputed  the  sharpest  nations,)  little  boys  of  the  rarest  festivity,  to  play 
before  him  at  their  ordinary  sports.  And  indeed  there  is  much  to  be  noted, 
worthy  of  a  sadder  judgment  in  the  wiliness  of  that  age. 

Again,  I  would  have  noted  in  children,  not  only  their  articulate  answers,  but 
likewise  certain  smiles  and  fh>wns  upon  incident  occasions ;  which,  though  they 
be  dumb  and  light  passions,  will  discover  much  of  that  inward  power  which 
rooveth  them,  especially  when  withal  they  lighten  or  cloud  the  whole  &oe  in  a 
moment 

Lastly,  let  not  his  very  dreams  be  neglected ;  for,  without  question,  there  is  a 
great  analogy  between  those  apprehensions  which  he  hath  taken  by  day  into  hia 
fimcy,  and  his  nocturnal  impressions ;  particularly  in  that  age  which  is  not  yet 
troubled  with  the  fumes  and  cares  of  the  world,  so  as  the  soul  hath  a  freer  and 
more  defecated  operation.  And  this  is  enough  for  the  disclosing  of  a  good 
capacity  in  the  popular  way  which  I  have  followed,  because  the  subject  is  general. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  chapter,  touching  inclinations :  for  alter  we 
know  how  far  a  child  is  ( apable,  the  next  will  be  to  know  unto  what  course 
he  is  naturally  most  inclined.  There  must  go  before  a  main  research,  whether 
the  child  that  I  am  to  manage  be  of  a  good  nature  or  no ;  as  the  same  term  is 
Tulgarly  taken,  for  an  ingenious  and  tractable  disposition  :  which  being  a  funda- 
mental point,  and  the  first  root  of  all  virtuous  actions,  and  though  round  about  in 
every  mother^s  mouth,  yet  a  thing  which  will  need  very  nice  and  narrow  observ- 
ation, I  have  spent  some  diligence  in  collecting  certain  private  notes,  which  may 
direct  this  inquiry. 

First,  therefore,  when  I  mark  in  children  much  solitude  and  silence,  I  like  it 
not,  nor  any  thing  bom  before  his  time,  as  this  must  needs  be  in  that  sociable  and 
exposed  age,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part.  When,  either  alone  or  in  company, 
they  rit  still  without  doing  of  any  thing,  I  like  it  worse ;  for  surely  all  dispositions 
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to  idkneii,  or  faouey,  emsk  before  they  grow  habits,  are  dangerous ;  and  there 
b  oommonly  bat  a  little  dittaDoe  in  time  between  doing  of  nothing,  and  doing 

€f  m. 

APHORISMS  or  EDUCATION. 

T^iwu  i§  tk§  pUnneH  legendy  and  every  day  a  leaf  it  turned. 

If  we  look  abroad,  we  shall  see  many  proceed  yearly  out  of  the  schools  of  ex- 
pefiNiee,  whereas  few,  in  comparison,  are  commended  unto  degrees  by  us :  indeed 
the  mnltitode  of  those  schools  infinitely  exceeding  our  numbers ;  but  especially 
becaose  the  means  which  they  follow  are  far  more  obvious  and  easy.  Libraries 
and  lectores  profiting  none,  but  such  as  bring  some  measure  of  understanding 
with  them ;  but  the  occurrents  of  the  world  being  easily  entertained  by  the  weak- 
est capacities,  assisted  only  with  common  sense :  neither  therefore  is  this  legend 
of  time  to  be  contemned  by  those  whose  wits  are  more  pregnant,  or  studies  fur- 
nished with  greatest  choice.  The  students  of  common  law  manifest  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  use  thereof;  who,  as  by  reading  their  year  books  they  recover 
the  experience  by  former  ages :  so  by  daily  repair  to  the  courts  of  justice,  they 
suffer  nothing  of  the  present  to  pass  unobserved.  And  I  note,  thai  whereas  for- 
eign universities  (in  conferring  degrees)  regard  merely  the  performance  of  some 
solemn  exercise,  ours  further  require  a  certain  expense  of  time,  supposing  (as  I 
conceive)  that  howsoever  exercise  of  form  may  be  deceitfully  dispatched  of  course, 
yet  that  he  who  lives  some  space  among  the  assiduous  advantages  and  helps  of 
knowledge,  (except  he  be  of  the  society  of  the  Antipodes,  who  turn  night  into 
day,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  is  done,)  can  not  choose  but  receive  so  much 
upon  ordinary  observation,  as  may  make  him  master  of  some  art ;  which  frequent 
opportunities,  as  they  happily  add  something  to  those  who  are  but  idle  lookers  on, 
so,  mo  doubt,  they  must  advance  perfection  in  thoee  who  are  more  studiously 
observant ;  every  day  presenting  their  jndgmenti  with  matters  examinable  by  the 
precepts  they  read,  and  most  producing  to  their  inventions,  occurrents  fit  for  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Every  nature  is  not  a  fit  stock  to  graft  a  echolar  en. 

The  Spaniard  (that  wrote  the  Trial  of  Wits)  undertakes  to  show  what  com- 
plexion is  fit  for  every  profession.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a  scholar, 
nor  yet  dissemble  that  I  have  seen  many  happily  forced  upon  that  course  to  which 
by  nature  they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  the  possibility  of  preferment 
prevailing  with  the  credulous,  expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetous,  opin- 
ion of  ease  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness  with  the  unkind  parents, 
have  moved  them,  without  discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  of 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but  small  contentment.  But  they 
who  are  deceived  in  their  first  designs  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as  such  who 
(after  sufficient  trial)  persist  in  their  willfulness  are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have 
known  some  who  have  been  acquainted  (by  the  complaints  of  governors,  clamors 
of  creditors,  and  confessions  of  their  sons)  what  might  be  expected  of  them,  yet 
have  held  them  in  with  strong  hand,  till  they  have  desperately  quit,  or  disgrace- 
fully forfeited  the  places  where  they  lived.  Deprived  of  which,  they  might  hope 
to  avoid  some  misery,  if  their  friends,  who  were  so  careful  to  bestow  them  in  a 
college  when  they  were  young,  would  be  so  good  as  to  provide  a  room  for  them 
in  some  hospital  when  they  are  old. 
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He  uidam  9peedi  tteU  in  kia  coune^  that  HmnhU$  «f  iUf  Mtting  fortk. 
I  hare  eyer  been  unwilling  to  hear,  and  carefhl  uot  to  utter,  prediotion  of  iO- 
•nooeas ;  oracles  proceeding  as  wefi  from  snperetitioas  ignorance,  as  curious  learn- 
ing :  and  what  I  deliver  in  these  words,  occasioned  by  examples  past,  I  desire 
may  be  applied  for  preveniioB,  rather  than  prejudice  to  any  hereafter.  To  the 
■ame  effect  I  heard  a  discreet  censor  lesson  a  young  scholar,  negligent  at )»  first 
entrance  to  the  eleraents  of  logic  and  philosophy,  telling  hmi  that  a  child  starved 
tX  nurse  would  hardly  prove  an  able  maa.  And  I  have  known  some  who  attended 
with  much  expectation  at  their  first  appearing,  have  stained  tiie  maidenhead  of 
iheir  credit  with  some  negligent  performance,  M  into  irreeoveraUe  dislike  wiA 
othera,  and  hardly  escape  despair  of  tbems^ea.  They  may  make  a  better 
excuse,  but  not  hope  for  moM  &yor,  who  can  impute  the  fiiult  of  their  insuspi- 
eioue  attempts  somewhere  elae — a  eircumstasoe  necessarily  to  be  considered 
where  punishment  is  inflicted ;  bat  where  reward  is  proposed  for  worthy  it  ia 
•B  usually  detmned  from  those  who  eonld  not,  as  from  those  who  oared  xwt  to 
deserve  it. 

The  way  to  knowledge  by  epitomee  is  too  rtraight ;  by  eommentarie$j  too  much 

about. 

It  is  Bufferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  they  list  in  their  own  manner  of 
writing,  but  the  contracting  and  extending  the  linee  and  sense  of  others,  if  the 
first  authors  might  speak  for  themselves,  would  appear  a  thankless  oflioe ;  and 
if  the  readers  did  confer  with  the  originals,  they  would  oonfese  they  were  not 
thoroughly  or  rightly  informed.  Epitomes  are  helpful  to  the  n»emory,  and  of 
good  private  use,  but  set  forth  for  public  monuments,  accuse  the  industrious 
writers  of  delivering  ranch  impertinency,  and  divert  many  to  dose  and  shallow 
cisterns,  whose  leisure  might  well  be  acquainted  with  more  deep  and  open 
springs.  In  brief,  what  I  heard  sometimes  spoken  of  RamuOy  I  beheve  of  those 
thrifty  compendiums :  they  show  a  short  course  to  thoee  who  arc  contented  to 
know  a  little,  and  a  sure  way  to  such  whose  care  is  not  to  understand  much. 
Commentaries  are  guilty  of  the  contrary  extreme,  stifling  the  text  with  infinite 
additions,  and  screwing  those  conceits  from  the  words,  which,  if  the  authors  were 
set  on  the  ra«k,  they  would  never  aeknowledge.  He  who  is  discreet  in  bestow- 
ing  his  pains,  will  suspect  those  places  to  be  desert  and  barren,  where  the  way 
can  not  be  found  without  a  guide ;  and  leave  curiosity  in  inquest  of  obscurities, 
which,  before  it  receive  content,  doth  lose  or  tire  itself  with  digressions. 

Dieeretion  ie  the  most  univerml  artj  and  hath  mere  profeeeore  than  students. 

Discretion,  as  I  understand  it,  consists  in  the  osefnl  knowledge  of  what  is  fit  and 
comely ;  of  necessary  direotios  in  the  practice  of  moral  duties,  but  most  esteemed 
in  the  composing  and  framing  civil  behavior :  men  ordinarily  being  better  content 
to  be  dishonest,  than  to  be  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  are  unmannerly. 
Few  study  it,  because  it  is  attained  rather  by  a  natural  felicity,  than  by  any  en- 
deavor or  pains ;  and  many  profess  it,  presuming  on  sufficiency  to  censure  others ; 
aAd  as  unable  to  discern  themselves,  concerning  their  own  defects,  as  unaccus- 
tomed to  be  rightly  informed.  It  little  concerns  men  indifferent  what  we  do  in 
that  kind  ;  and  our  friends  are  either  nothing  offended  therewith,  or  unwilling  to 
offend  as  with  their  relation  :  our  enemies  seldom  qpeak  of  it  in  our  hearing,  and 
when  W9  hear,  we  as  hardly  believe  them. 
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TkMy  wkB  trmtel  far,  eatUy  mis§  tJuir  wcy. 

TVwre]  m  repated  «  proper  mcmiM  to  ortate  men  w'we,  and  a  powble  to  inaka 
tfaam  honeat,  beoaue  it  foroea  ciroiunapectiiMa  on  those  at>road,  wlio  at  home  ara 
mmed  in  seoarity ;  and  pefaaadeth  good  behavior  and  tempcranoa  to  anoh,  who 
(&r  from  frienda  and  meana)  are  willing  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  lawyer  or 
phjMcian.  Men  coming  into  other  coontriea,  aa  if  bom  into  a  etiango  worldj  with 
aome  discretion  above  them,  whioh  teaohetb  both  to  diftniat  others,  and  keep 
themselves  sober,  and  to  shift  off  those  homely  fashions  which  natore  and  custom 
in  their  years  of  simplicity  had  pot  on  them.  Bat  these  effects  are  not  general, 
many  receiving  more  good  in  their  bodies  by  the  tossing  of  the  ship,  whilst  they 
are  at  sea,  than  benefit  in  their  minds  by  breathing  in  a  foreign  air  when  they 
eome  to  land.  Yet  they  are  as  desirous  men  shoald  observe  they  have  traveled, 
aa  carefol  in  their  travels  to  observe  nothing ;  and  therefore  if  they  be  not  able  to 
make  it  known  by  their  relation  and  discourse,  it  shall  appear  by  their  clothes  and 
gestore.  Some  attain  to  greater  perfection,  being  able  to  show  at  what  charge 
they  have  seen  other  places,  by  their  exoellenoy  in  some  other  rare  vices,  or  irreg- 
nlarity  in  strange  opinions.  As  the  times  are,  be  is  commended  that  makes  a 
saving  voyage,  and  least  discredits  his  travels,  who  retnms  the  same  man  ha 
went. 

Someiohat  of  a  gentleman  givee  a  tincture  to  a  scholar;  too  much  stains  him, 

iHe  who  advised  the  philosopher  (altogether  devoted  to  the  Moses)  sometimes  to 
offer  sacrifice  at  the  altars  of  the  Graces,  thought  knowledge  to  be  imperfect  with- 
out behavior,  which  experience  confirms,  able  to  show,  that  the  want  thereof 
breeds  as  much  disrespect  to  many  scholars  with  the  observers  of  ceremonies,  aa 
improper  affectation  moves  distaste  in  some  substantial  j  odgments.  Indeed  sloven- 
liness is  the  worst  sign  of  a  hard  student,  and  civility  the  best  exorcise  of  the 
remiss ;  yet  not  to  be  exact  in  the  phrase  of  compliment,  or  gestures  of  courtesy, 
the  indifferent  do  pardon  to  those  who  have  been  othemise  busied ;  and  rather 
deride,  than  applaud  such,  who  think  it  perfection  enough  to  have  a  good  outside, 
and  happiness  to  be  seen  amongst  those  who  have  better ;  pleasing  themselves 
more  in  opinion  of  some  proficiency,  in  terms  of  hunting  or  horsemanship,  whioh 
few  that  are  studious  understand,  than  they  blush  to  be  known  ignorant  in  that 
which  every  man  ought  to  know.  To  which  vanity  I  have  known  none  more 
inclined  than  those  whose  birth  did  neither  require,  nor  fortunes  encourage  them 
to  such  costly  idleness  ;  who  at  length  made  sensible  by  necessity,  haply  have  tha 
grace  to  repent,  but  seldom  times  the  gift  to  recover 

Books  and  friends  are  better  received  by  weight  than  number. 

The  necessities  of  life  do  warrant  multitude  of  employments,  and  the  variety 
of  natures  excuse  the  diversity  of  delights ;  but  to  my  discretion  that  course 
seems  most  desirable,  whose  business  occasions  no  further  trouble,  nor  leisure 
requires  other  recreatioils  than  may  indifferently  be  entertained  with  books  and 
friends.  They  are  indeed  happy  who  meet  with  such  whom  they  may  trust  in 
both  kiuds ;  and  undoubtedly  wise,  that  can  well  apply  them :  the  imperfect  ap- 
prehension and  misuse  never  producing  any  good  effect.  For  so  wo  sec  capacious 
understandings  (by  continual  inquiry  ond  perusal  of  all  sorts  of  authors)  thrive  no 
better  in  their  knowledge  than  some  men  of  good  disposition  (addicted  generally 
to  acquaintance)  are  gainers  by  the  reckoning,  when  they  cast  up  their  expense 
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of  time.  The  hunger  of  the  one  brecdeth  a  oonsuraption,  and  the  other*8  thirst 
not  determining  bat  by  some  homoroua  diaease ;  nay,  they  who  seem  to  respect 
choice,  sometimes  err  pemioionsly  ^  which  the  Frenchman  observed,  who  main- 
tained his  country  was  much  the  worse  by  old  men's  studying  the  venom  of 
policy,  and  young  men's  reading  the  dregs  of  fancy.  And  it  is  manifest  that  in 
our  little  commonwealth  of  learning,  much  disparagement  is  occasioned,  when 
able  spirits  (attracted  by  fiimiliarity)  are  inflamed  with  (action,  and  good  natures 
(carried  away  with  the  stream  of  more  pleasant  company)  are  drowned  in  good 
fellowship. 

Love  that  observet  formality  is  »eated  rather  in  the  brain  than  in  the  heart. 

By  formality,  I  mean  something  more  than  ceremony  and  compliment,  (which 
are  the  gesture  and  phrase  of  dissemblers,)  even  a  solemn  reverendness,  which 
may  well  consist  with  honesty ;  not  but  that  I  admire  a  constant  gravity,  which 
upon  no  assurance  will  bewray  the  least  imperfection  to  any :  but  confess,  I  am 
far  from  suspecting  simplicity,  which  (careful  to  observe  more  real  duties  towards 
all)  is  bold  to  trespass  in  points  of  (/ecorum amongst  some,  which  without  blushing 
could  not  be  confessed  to  others.  A  sign,  from  whence  the  greatest  reasoner 
draws  an  argument  of  good  affection,  which  (as  divine  charity  covers  many 
offenses)  in  the  experience  of  common  humanity  is  content  to  dispense  with. 
And  although  policy  shows  it  to  be  the  safest  course  to  give  advantage  to  none, 
yet  an  ingenuous  nature  thinks  that  he  is  scarce  able  to  distinguish  betwixt  Ai 
enemy  and  a  friend,  that  stands  wholly  upon  his  own  guard. 

An  enemy  is  better  recovered  by  great  kindness^  than  a  friend  assured. 

There  are  some  relics  of  goodness  found  even  in  the  worst  natures,  and  out  of 
question  seeds  of  evil  in  those  who  are  esteemed  best ;  whence  it  may  appear 
less  strange,  that  hearts  possessed  with  rancor  and  malice  are  overcome  with 
beneBcence,  and  minds  otherwise  well  qualified  prove  sometimes  ungrateful  *,  the 
one  forced  to  confess  satisfaction  received  far  more  than  was  due ;  the  other,  to 
acknowledge  a  debt  of  grreater  value  than  they  are  able  to  pay :  howsoever,  smaller 
courtesies  seem  not  visible,  great  ones  inducing  an  obligation  upon  public  record. 

The  sincerest  liberality  consists  in  refusing^  and  the  most  innocent  thrift  in 

saving. 

The  bestowing  of  gifts  is  more  glorious  than  the  refusing  of  bribes ;  because 
gifts  are  commonly  delivered  in  public,  whereas  men  use  not  to  confess  what 
they  owe,  or  offer  what  they  ought  not,  before  witnesses.  But  in  true  estimation, 
it  is  as  honorable  a  virtue  not  to  receive,  as  to  disperse  benefits ;  it  being  of 
greater  merit  wholly  to  abstain  from  things  desirable,  than  after  fruition  to  be 
content  to  leave  them ;  as  they  who  magnify  single  life  prefer  virginity  much 
before  widowhood.  Yet  some  (in  whom  this  kind  of  bounty  is  little  observed) 
are  unworthily  censured  for  keeping  their  own,  whom  tenderness  how  to  get 
honestly  teacheth  to  spend  discreetly ;  whereas  such  need  no  great  thriftiness  in 
preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more  liberty  in  exacting  from  others. 

Commendations  proceeding  from  subtlety^  captive  the  object ;  from  simplicity y 

the  author. 

There  is  a  skill  to  purchase,  and  pay  debts  only  with  fair  words,  drawing  on 
good  offices,  and  requiting  them  with  commendations ;  the  felicity  whereof  hath 
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nuide  flattery  the  moit  iSuniliar  rhetoric,  a  leaving  the  old  method  of  pewnMion, 
by  inBDoatingthe  worth  of  him  who  denrca  to  reoeive,  and  with  more  eaae  rai»* 
ing  «  aelf-HXMioeii  in  the  roan  who  ia  apt  to  swallow  such  li^t  bribery,  and  nol 
often  indispoeed  to  digest  nnthankfiibeM  so  cnrionaly  aeaaoned.  But  it  iano 
great  inconvenience  that  kindness  should  be  bestowed  gratis^  or  upon  cheap  con- 
ditioDs ;  the  loss  is,  when  men  of  plain  meaning  adventure  on  the  exchange  and 
vse  of  this  ooin,  who,  ibn^ard  to  profess  their  belief,  image  the  credit  of  their 
wisdom  CD  the  behavior  of  such,  whose  actions  are  not  within  their  power,  and 
beooine  bouid  in  soretyship,  without  the  help  of  a  scrivener :  which  inconsiderata 
affection  makes  many  earnest  speakers  in  defense  of  injuries  done  to  others,  and 
silent  patients  of  wrongs  unexpectedly  belalling  themselves ;  desire  to  make  good 
their  error,  pressing  their  tongues  to  so  nnjurt  service ;  or  care  to  dissemble  it, 
debarring  them  from  the  general  liberty  of  poor  complaint 

Expectation  prepareth  applau§e  with  the  weakj  and  prejudice  with  the  stronger 

judgments. 

The  fashion  of  commending  our  friends'  abilities  before  they  come  to  trial, 
sometimes  takes  good  effect  with  the  coramon  sort,  who,  building  their  belief  on 
authority,  strive  to  follow  the  conceit  of  their  betters ;  but  usually  amongst  meiT 
of  independent  judgments,  this  bespeaking  of  opinion  breeds  a  purpose  of  stricter 
examination  ;  and  if  the  report  be  answered,  procures  only  a  bare  acknowledg* 
ment  \  whereas,  if  nothing  be  proclaimed  or  promised,  they  are  perhaps  content 
to  signify  their  own  skill  in  testifying  another's  desert:  otherwise  great  wits, 
jealous  of  their  credit,  are  ready  to  suppress  worth  in  others,  to  the  advancing 
of  their  own,  and  (if  more  ingenuous)  no  farther  just  than  to  forbear  detraction  \ 
at  the  best  rather  disposed  to  give  praise  upon  their  own  accord,  than  to  make 
payment  upon  demand  or  challenge. 

The  testimony  of  suifieieney  is  better  entertained  than  the  report  of  excellency. 

The  nature  of  some  places  necessarily  requires  men  competently  endowed,  but 
where  there  is  choice  none  think  the  appointment  to  be  a  duty  of  justice  bound 
to  respect  the  best  desert :  nay,  the  best  conceive  it  a  work  of  free  bounty,  which 
men  of  mean  qualities  are  likely  to  acknowledge,  and  the  worldly  make  it  a 
business  of  profit,  unto  which  the  most  deserving  are  least  apt  to  subscribe.  But 
besides  these  unlucky  influences  from  above,  this  cross  success  may  be  occasioned 
either  by  the  too  great  confidence  of  those  who  hope  to  rise,  or  the  jealous  dia- 
trust  of  such  as  are  already  raised,  whilst  they  too  much  presuming  on  their  own 
desert,  neglect  all  auxiliary  strength,  these  suspecting  some  diminution  to  their 
own,  stop  the  passage  of  another's  worth  ;  that  being  most  certain,  Alterius  vir^ 
tuti  invidetf  qui  dijjidit  sues. 

He  that  appears  often  in  the  oame  place^gets  little  ground  in  ths  way  to  credit. 

Familiar  and  frequent  use,  which  makes  things  (at  first  ungrateful)  by  continn* 
anoe  pleasing  or  tolerable,  takes  away  the  luster  from  more  excellent  objects,  and 
reduceth  them  from  the  height  of  admiration,  to  the  low  degreea  of  neglect,  dia- 
like,  and  contempt ;  which  were  not  strange,  if  it  wrought  only  among  the  vulgar, 
whose  opinion  (like  their  stomachs)  is  overcome  with  satiety,  or  men  of  something 
a  higher  stage,  the  edge  of  whose  sight  is  abated  and  dulled  by  long  gazing ;  hot 
the  same  entertainment  is  given  by  the  judicious  and  learned,  either  because  they 
observe  aorae  defeota,  which  at  first  sight  are  less  visible ;  or  the  actors  in  thia 
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kM  bctnqr  watfcww  ib  Aeir  laMer  attenipto,  vnttOy  fltnining  lo  high  at  fint, 
Hh*  liwy  ave  not  able  to  readi  agam  in  the  rest ;  or  by  ^b  often  obtmsioii  not 
nqnivedl,  dfioover  a  good  eoneeH  of  theb  own  gradn;  and  men  lo  well  affected 
to  theBuehrea  am  genenl^  ao  happj  aa  to  bare  fittle  oanae  to  complain  of  co- 

Tke  aetim  man  rigUk  not  aa  well  if  Aat  afrai^pti^,  na  lAc  €9pert  6y  h$»  Btwruf. 

They  ^t  ditnb  towarda  pvefenneat  or  gveatneM  by  their  own  Tirtae,  get  np 
with  moch  ado  and  very  riowly ;  whareaa  aneh  aa  are  raited  by  other  meana, 
Moalfy  aeoend  lightly  and  appear  more  happy  in  their  sudden  adyancemente, 
aoBMtinMa  by  the  only  ftrength  of  those  who  etand  abore,  ezeroinng  their  power 
is  their  dependenti  eooiraonly  by  ■nbovdinato  helpa  and  wwiitMnrfi,  which  yonng 
men  happily  obtain  from  the  commendationa  of  ftiende,  old  men  often  oompaas 
by  the  credit  of  their  wealth,  who  have  a  great  advantage  in  that  they  are  beet 
able  to  purchase,  and  likely  soonest  to  leave  the  room. 

F*tD  NMii  ikrwe  by  one  only  mt,  fewer  by  many. 

Amongst  tradesmen  of  meaner  sort,  they  are  not  poorest  whose  shop  windows 
open  over  a  red  lattice;  and  the  wealthiest  merchants  employ  scriveners  for 
security  at  home,  as  much  as  &ctors  ft>r  their  advantage  abroad,  both  finding  not 
more  warrantable  gains  by  negotiating  with  the  industrious,  than  profitable  returua 
by  dealing  with  unthrifts.  The  dispositioD  of  the  time  hath  taught  this  wisdom 
to  more  ingenuous  professions,  which  are  best  etitortained  when  they  come  ac- 
companied with  some  other  respeeta,  whence  preoiseness  is  become  a  good  habit 
to  plead  in,  and  papistry  a  privy  commendation  to  the  practice  of  physic,  conten- 
tious xeal  making  most  clients,  and  sensual  superstition  yielding  the  best  patienta. 
They  who  are  intent  by  diverse  nssana  to  make  progress  in  their  estate,  can  not 
succeed  well,  aa  ha  that  woald  run  upon  hia  handa  and  Ibet  makea  less  speed 
than  one  who  goes  as  nature  taught  him  ;  the  untoward  moving  of  some  nnakill- 
fbl  parts,  hindering  the  going  forward  of  diose  which  are  better  disposed. 

It  i$  good  to  ffofeta  betime$j  and  ftaetiee  ai  Uionre, 

Ttkore  IS  a  saying,  that  tke  beet  choice  it  of  an  old  phyoieian^  and  a  young 
lawyer :  the  reason  supposed,  because  where  errors  are  fatal,  ability  of  judgment 
and  moderation  are  required ;  but  where  advantagea  may  he  wrought  upon,  dil- 
igence and  quickness  of  wit  are  of  more  special  uae.  But  if  it  be  considered 
who  are  generally  most  esteemed,  it  will  appear  that  opinion  of  the  multitude 
sets  up  the  one,  and  the  &vor  of  authority  upholda  the  other ;  yet  in  truth,  a 
man's  age  and  time  are  of  necessary  regard,  such  of  therasehres  succeeding  best, 
who  in  these  or  any  other  professions,  neither  defer  their  resolutions  too  long, 
nor  begin  their  pradioa  too  soon ;  whereas  ordfamriiy,  tiiey  who  are  immaturely 
adventnroua,  by  their  iasaffioiency  hurt  others  \  they  who  are  tsdiona  in  delibera- 
tion, by  some  improvidanoa  hinder  thamselvea» 

FeUaity  ebowo  the  ground  where  induoiry  buUdo  a  fortune, 

Arehhnedoo^  the  great  aogineer,  (who,  hi  defending  Syraeuee  against  MareeU 
lua,  shawed  wonderihl  axpsrnnants  of  his  extraordinary  skill,)  vraa  bold  to  say, 
thai  ho  would  remove  the  world  out  of  hio  place j  if  he  had  eloewhere  to  set  Ata 
Jbot,    And  tn4y  I  beliai?a  so  te,  that  otherwise  ha  codd  nal  do  it :  I  am  aura, 
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m  nraoli  k  erideat  in  the  arbhiteeture  of  fiMtanei ;  in  the  ninng  of  which  the 
heet  art  or  endeavor  k  Me  to  do  nothing,  if  it  have  not  where  to  lay  the  firrt 
alone ;  for  it  le  pOMUe  with  the  like  iklll  to  raise  a  fimme  when  we  have  matter, 
hat  not  to  ereate  eomething  ont  of  nothing :  the  firrt  being  the  ordinary  elfeol 
of  ladaitry,  this  only  of  divine  power.  Indeed,  many  ih>m  very  mean  begin* 
Btn^i  have  aepiMd  to  very  eminent  place,  and  we  oraally  awribe  it  to  their  own 
worth,  whieh  no  donbt  in  lome  m  great ;  yet  as  in  religion  we  are  boond  to 
beUeve,  so  in  trvth  the  best  of  them  will  oonfess,  that  the  first  advantage  waa 
leaohed  oat  merely  by  a  divine  hand,  which  also,  no  doubt,  did  always  assist  their 
after  endeavors.  Some  have  the  ildioity  to  be  bom  heirs  to  good  estates,  othwt 
to  be  made  so  beyond  their  hopes.  Marriage  (besides  the  good  which  oftentimai 
ft  eonfers  directly)  oollaterally  sometimes  helps  to  offices,  sometimes  to  benefioea, 
aometimes  to  dignities.  Many  rise  by  relation  and  dependence,  it  being  a  happy 
atep  to  some,  to  have  (alien  on  a  fortunate  master,  to  some  on  a  foolish,  to  soma 
(few)  on  a  good.  There  are  divers  other  means,  of  which,  as  of  these,  I  am  not 
BO  fit  to  apeak,  but  truly  considered,  they  are  all  out  of  our  own  power,  which  he 
that  presnnielh  most  can  not  promise  himself;  and  he  that  expects  least, 
tioMa  attains. 
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Wx  have  abundant  caase  for  devout  gratitude,  that  notwith* 
standing  our  country  has  suffered  another  year  of  desolating  war, 
we  are  again  permitted  to  assemble  in  quietude  and  peace,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  great  interests  that  underlie  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  existence  as  a  free  nation. 

Many  of  those  who  shared  with  us  in  these  counsels  one  year 
ago,  have  gone  forth  in  obedience  to  their  country's  call,  and  are 
now  in  the  field  imperiling  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union ;  and  others  have  already  sealed  their  devotion  to  these 
high  interests  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  All  honor  to  our  brave 
brethren  in  the  field.  Most  nobly  and  worthily  do  they  testify  to 
the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  our  profession,  and  most  generously 
have  they  gone  forth  as  our  representatives,  to  fight  and  bleed  in  our 
behalf.  All  honor  to  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  already  fallen 
in  our  stead.  Their  heroic  deeds  and  their  noble  self-sacrifice 
challenge  our  admiration  and  demand  of  us  a  tribute  of  undying 
gratitude.  May  their  loss  teach  us  new  lessons  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  our  country,  and  may  we  learn  from  this  costly  sacrifice  to  place  a 
still  higher  value  upon  our  existence  as  a  free  and  undivided  people^ 

The  objects  (pr  which  the  National  Teachers'  Association  was  es- 
tablished have  been  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  able  address  of  Mr. 
Russell,  at  the  first  meeting,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  addreasea 
of  several  of  my  predecessors  in  office. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  had  its  birth  in  New  £ng«- 

land,  and  its  home  is  there.     It  has  often  b^en  tempted  to  emigrate 

farther  west ;  and  about  the  time  when  it  became  "  one  and  twenty,** 

it  did  actually  break  away  from  the  old  messuage,,  and  venture  as 

fiur  away  as  Troy,  taking  good  care,  however,  to  keep  on  the  east 

side  of  the  Hudson,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  limits-  of  the  old 

homestead.    Here  the  coy  adventurer  received  every  kind  attention. 

10  It 
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The  accomplished  major  of  the  city  extended  to  him  the  hearty 
greetings  of  the  Trojans,  and  he  was  most  affectionately  welcomed 
to  that  far-famed  Ladies'  Seminary  which  has  so  long  been  associa* 
ted  with  the  honored  name  of  Emma  Willard.  My  good  friend 
Philbrick  and  others  before  me  well  remember  that  delightitil  din* 
ner  at  her  elegant  mansion,  those  pleasant  drives  in  her  carriage, 
and  those  delectable  soirees,  in  which  the  talented  and  accomplished 
Mrs.  Willard  shone  with  all  the  splendor  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  or 
Lady  Montague.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  attractions  of  wit 
and  beauty,  and  the  most  abundant  enjoyment  of  the  very  nectar  of 
life  among  the  hospitable  Trojans,  the  adventurer  returned  to  his 
native  mr,  and  no  courtly  invitations,  no  fascinating  charms  have 
ever  again  been  able  to  divert  him  away  from  the  hills  of  his  New 
England  home.  There  he  stands,  in  all  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  manhood,  a  monument  of  educational  progress  and  of  educa- 
tional power. 

The  National  Teachers*  Association  occupies  a  position  entirely 
different  from  that  of  any  other  existing  organization.  It  is  the 
o&pring  of  the  various  local  organizations  of  the  country,  and  acts 
in  harmony  and  cooperation  with  all  of  them. 

On  this  our  seventli  anniversary  we  have  come  to  the  fartherest 
limit  of  extra  New  England  soil,  to  hold  our  sixth  annual  session. 
Though  we  have  planted  our  standard  in  the  Empire  State,  we  do 
not  intend  to  put  on  any  imperial  airs.  Most  heartily  and  deferen- 
tially do  we  bow  to  the  grand  patriarch  of  all  American  Educa- 
tional Associations,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Many 
of  us  have  taken  special  care,  while  providing  ourselves  with  tickets 
to  the  National  meeting,  to  have  also  a  coupon  attached  which  will 
enable  us  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  at  Port- 
land, where  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  inspiring  and  healthful  influences 
of  that  time  honored  educational  fountain. 

Various  modifications  in  the  organization  and  exercises  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  sng- 
C^ted,  some  of  which  deserve  our  special  consideration. 

1.  A  very  general  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  Association,  that  the  character  of  the  exercises  should  be  some- 
what modified,  and  that  more  of  our  time  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  educational  papers  and  discussions,  without  any  attempt 
to  provide  a  special  intellectual  entertainment  by  a  programme  of 
set  lectures.  The  exercises  of  the  present  meeting  are  arranged 
in  conformity  with  this  recommendation. 

2.  Another  proposed  change,  which  lias  met  with  considerable 
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fiiTor,  relates  to  the  freqaency  of  our  sessions.  Bv  the  ori^nal 
constitation,  the  meetings  were  to  be  held  biennially,  bat  the  word 
himniaUy  was  changed  to  annually  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation after  its  organization.  It  is  now  proposed  to  return  to  the 
original  purpose,  and  so  amend  the  constitution  that  the  meetings 
may  hereafter  be  held  only  once  in  two  years.  It  is  essential  to  the 
full  and  complete  success  of  the  Association  that  every  portion  of 
the  educational  field  should  be  represented  at  its  meetings.  Every 
State  now  has  its  own  local  Association.  In  New  England,  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  holds  an  annual  session  of  three 
days.  There  are  also  numerous  Teachers*  Institutes  and  other  edu- 
cational gatherings,  which  draw  largely  upon  the  time  and  pecuni- 
ary resources  of  teachers.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  even  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  educators 
will  present  themselves  every  year  at  a  National  meeting,  which 
requires  thousands  of  miles  of  travel,  and  makes  large  demands 
upon  their  time  and  means.  If  the  meetings  were  held  biennially, 
they  would  secure  a  more  certain  attendance  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  believed  they  would  also  produce  richer  and  more 
abundant  fruit. 

3.  A  third  modification  has  been  suggested,  which  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some  of  our  members  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Association.  It  is  this :  that  a  portion  of  each  session  should  be 
devoted  to  the  confeideration  of  questions  of  common  interest  to  all 
classes  of  educators ;  and  that  during  a  portion  of  each  session  the 
Association  should  be  divided  into  several  sections,  each  section  en- 
gaging in  the  discussion  of  questions  in  which  only  a  particular 
class  of  educators  are  directly  interested.  Thus  editors  of  educa 
tional  journals  might  constitute  one  section,  devoting  their  time  to 
questions  relating  to  editorial  labors ;  college  officers  another  sec- 
tion; school  superintendents  another;  High  School  teachers  ai; 
other ;  Grammar  School  teachers  another ;  primary  teachers  anoth- 
er; etc.  This  modification  would  not  require  any  change  in  the 
constitution.  An  experiment  might  first  be  tried  by  devoting  a 
single  half  day  to  sectional  exercises.  If  the  experiment  proved 
successful,  these  exercises  might  be  increased  at  pleasure ;  if  unsuc- 
cessful, they  might  be  abandoned. 

I  turn  now  to  the  most  important  object  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation— educational  advancement.  We  live  in  an  age  of  educational 
progress.  Greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  educational 
methods,  since  the  establishment  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
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cation  in  1826,  by  William  Russell,  than  during  any  ten  previous 
centuries  combined.  In  methods  of  primary  instruction,  greater 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this  country  during  the  last 
ten  years,  than  during  any  previous  century.  But  the  field  of  im- 
provement is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Errors  in  discipline,  in  in- 
struction, in  organization,  still  abound ;  and  while  it  is  the  appro- 
priate work  of  all  educational  Associations  to  strive  for  the  removal 
of  these  errors  and  the  introduction  of  better  systems  and  methods, 
it  is  emphatically  our  mission  to  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  end.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  bring  together  the  ripe 
fruits  of  all  the  different  local  Associations,  and  combine  them  in 
one  rich  feast  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  may  attend  these  meet- 
ings. We  have  a  more  important  work  than  this  to  accomplish. 
We  must  devise,  originate,  invent.  We  must  mal^e  constant  incur- 
sions into  regions  which  are  as  yet  only  partially  explored.  We 
must  exercise  the  utmost  sagacity  in  discriminating  between  true  and 
false  improvements,  and  guard  with  jealous  care  against  all  injuri- 
ous experiments  with  erroneous  and  impracticable  educational 
schemes.  Standing  on  the  high  platform  of  all  the  experiences  and 
improvements  of  the  past,  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  rise  still 
higher,  and  unless  we  do  this,  our  Association  fails  to  accomplish 
its  highest  mission. 

Passing  from  these  general  remarks  upon  the  organization  and 
office  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  I  desire  now  to  invite 
your  attention  to  a  few  hints  in  relation  to  a  single  branch  of  school 
instruction.  The  more  I  observe  the  prevailing  systems  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  grammar,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we  need 
important  changes  in  our  methods  of  teaching  ^*  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  correctly." 

It  is  all-important  that  pupils  should  become  thorougly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  structure  and  usages  of  the  language,  and  learn  to  dis- 
criminate accurately  between  correct  and  incorrect  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  this  part  of  grammar  is  generally  well  taught  already  ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  highest  object  to  be  sought.  Every  teacher 
knows  full  well  that  a  pupil  may  be  a  very  good  parser^  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  write  a  half  dozen  sentences  correctly ;  that  he  may  be 
able  to  analyze  difficult  examples  in  prose  and  verse,  and  yet  be 
very  deficient  in  the  art  of  conversation;  that  he  may  have  the 
whole  grammar  book  by  heart,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  make  a  res- 
pectable speech.  We  need  to  spend  more  time  in  cultivating  a 
command  of  lan^/uage  ;  the  power  of  expression  ;  the  ability  to  speak 
and  write  with  correctness  and  ease, 
20 
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V  we  analyze  the  sources  from  which  we  derive  oar  ability  to  nse 
langnage  correctly,  wo  shall  find  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  this 
■Idli  is  acquired  by  the  ordinary  study  of  grammar  from  a  text- 
book. It  is  chiefly  gained  by  joining  with  others  in  conversation ; 
by  listening  to  the  language  of  others  wherever  it  is  heard,  and  then 
imitating  what  we  hear,  or  endeavoring  to  improve  upon  it ;  by 
reading  good  authors  and  learning  from  them  the  best  forms  and 
modes  of  expression,  and  then  making  these  forms  and  modes  our 
own  by  embodying  them  in  written  language — by  reading  and 
hearing,  and  especially  by  actual  conversation  and  writing. 
•  I  am  aware  that  most  teachers  give  some  degree  of  attention  to 
the  Unguage  employed  by  their  pupils  in  the  ordinary  exercises  of 
the  school;  and  the  general  introduction  of  object-teaching  has 
proved  an  important  auxiliary  in  teaching  the  use  of  language.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to  write  sentences, 
abstracts,  reviews,  etc.,  has  increased  ten-fold  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years ;  and  most  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  require  fre- 
quent written  and  oral  exercises,  illustrating  and  embodying  the 
principles  taught.  The  value  of  these  improvements  can  not  be 
over  estimated.  They  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  is 
still  true  that  "  the  art  of  speaking "  receives  comparatively  little 
direct  attention  in  school  exercises,  and  "the  art  of  writing"  fer 
less  than  its  importance  demands. 

Grammar  is  too  generally  regarded  as  an  end,  whereas  it  is  only 
a  means.  The  great  object  to  be  attained,  is  not  the  mastery  of  a 
text-book  in  grammar,  but  the  acquisition  of  language.  The  time 
will  never  come  when  analysis  and  parsing  will  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  the  time  will  surely  come  when  instruction  in  "  the  art  of  speak- 
ing" will  consist  mainly  of  lessons  which  embrace  actual  speaking  ; 
of  exercises  designed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  conversation,  of  narra- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  speech,  by  constant  and  careful  practice  in  . 
the  use  of  these  forms ;  when  lessons  in  "  the  art  of  writing  "  will 
consist  mainly  of  exercises  in  the  practice  of  writing,  under  the 
special  guidance  and  direction  of  the  teacher ;  and  when  analyuft 
and  parsing  will  find  their  appropriate  place  as  collateral  aids  in 
connection  with  the  daily  living  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue.  There  is  now  an  almost  universal  demand  for  increased 
practicalness  in  education,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 
improvements  to  which  I  have  alluded,  will  be  continued  and  in- 
creased, till  one-half  of  the  time  which  is  now  consumed  in  the 
study  of  English  grammar,  will  fiimbh  twice  the  fruit  which  we 
now  realize. 
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Changes  of  this  nature  should  be  introdnced  gradoally  and  with 
great  cantion.  But  if  teachers  and  pupils  will  everywhere  keep 
constantly  before  them  the  desired  end ;  if  teachers  will  striye 
earnestly  and  futhfully  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  this  end  ;  and 
if  they  will  employ  frequent  test  examinations,  not  merely  nor  pri- 
marily to  ascertain  the  pupils^  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  rules  of 
grammar,  but  chiefly  to  learn  what  progress  they  are  making  in  the 
art  of  using  language  with  freedom  and  accuracy ;  then  will  these 
improvements  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  properly 
assimilated. 

The  details  of  the  exercises  to  be  employed  must  in  a  great  de- 
gree be  left  to  the  ingenuity  and  good  sense  of  teachers ;  and  yet 
there  are  many  teachers  who  would  not  know  how  to  set  themselves 
at  work  in  introducing  these  changes  without  tangible  rules  and  di- 
rections, and  the  presentation  of  model  exercises ;  and  instruction 
that  is  left  to  accident  or  chance  is  too  oflen  neglected  altogether. 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  language,  to  be  effective  must  be  system- 
atic. The  principles  involved  should  be  carefully  digested,  and  the 
methods  deduced  from  them  should  be  fully  presented  and  illustra- 
ted in  all  our  school  grammars.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  say  that 
-  believe  the  unpretending  little  volume  entitled  "  Qrammar  of  Own- 
'M>9iti(my^  which  is  really  what  its  name  implies,  is  better  adapted 
'o  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  language  than  any  of  the  more  alab- 
rate  grammars  now  in  use ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  bad  taste, 
<4]id  so  I  will  recall  the  observation. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  will  close  with  a  few  practical  hints  embodying  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  best  methods  now  in  use,  with  ad- 
ditional suggestions  in  the  same  direction. 

1.  Let  it  be  an  unvarying  rule  that  whenever  pupils  learn  a  prin- 
ciple in  grammar,  they  must  fasten  it  in  the  mind  by  embodying  it 
in  a  written  word,  or  sentence,  or  paragraph ;  or  by  an  extempora- 
neous oral  example ;  or  by  both.  Let  them  also  select  from  their 
reading-books,  or  from  some  other  source,  copious  examples  illus- 
trating the  same  principle,  and  bring  them  to  the  recitation.  This 
direction  is  virtually  given  in  many  of  the  grammars,  but  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  its  execution  is  exceedingly  formal  and  defective. 
What  we  now  need  is  that  teachers  and  pupils  shall  be  brought  to 
feel  that  more  than  half  the  value  of  a  recitation  in  the  principles 
of  grammar  consists  in  the  original  illustrations.  If  teachers  could 
once  be  brought  to  regard  themselves  as  derelict  in  duty  when  they 
fail  to  draw  from  their  pupils  such  illustrations  as  will  show  that 
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tfiey  have  not  only  le«med  the  roles  bat  fully  comprehend  thenii 
one  of  the  great  miatakefl  in  teaching  grammar  would  loon  diaiqp- 
pear  from  the  schools. 

S.  Let  the  written  reviews  and  abstracts  of  the  pupils  be  r^^ard- 
ed  as  1^  part  of  the  regular  exercises  in  granmiar.  Let  them  bo 
Vrooght  to  the  recitation,  and  there  subjected  to  a  careful  applicar 
tion  of  the  laws  of  speech.  If  the  papers  are  numerous,  a  portion 
only  may  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  Those  found  particularly 
defective,  should  afterwards  be  re-written.  Written  exercises  not 
only  lose  much  of  their  value  when  this  rule  is  neglected,  but  they 
often  became  the  very  meaus  of  originating  and  confirming  errone- 
ons  habits  and  practices. 

Li  marking  the  value  of  all  wrilten  exercises,  whether  reviews,  or 
abstracts,  or  other  papers,  the  language  employed  should  be  taken 
into  account  as  one  of  the  main  points  requiring  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  pupiL 

3.  Another  direction  of  special  importance  is  one  which  relates 
to  the  language  of  pupils  at  recitation  and  in  all  their  intercourse 
with  the  teacher  and  with  each  other  on  the  school  premises.  Let 
it  be  distinctly  and  fully  understood  that  one  of  the  chief  objects, 
not  of  the  grammar  lesson  alone,  but  of  school  life,  is  the  formation 
of  a  correct  and  appropriate  style  oi  speaking  and  writing.  Ijet 
every  pupil  understand  and  feel  that  he  is  expected  to  use  the  best 
language  he  can  command,  on  all  occasions.  Let  no  inelegant,  or 
inaccurate,  or  incomplete  expression  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Even  the  hours  of  recess  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  ac- 
eomplishment  of  this  object.  Critics  may  be  appointed  who  shall 
collect  some  of  the  best  examples  in  every  variety  of  style  that  are 
heard  during  the  day,  on  the  play-ground,  or  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
examples  that  are  inaccurate  and  objectionable.  These  examples, 
with  such  as  may  have  been  specially  noticed  by  the  teacher,  will 
not  only  form  the  basis  of  an  exceedingly  profitable  lesson  but  a 
kind  and  judicious  use  of  them  by  the  teacher  may  be  made  to 
exert  an  important  influence  in  correcting  bad  habits  and  cultiva- 
ting good  ones. 

To  give  efficiency  and  value  to  these  critical  reviews  of  the  lan- 
guage of  school  life  they  should  by  all  means  be  taken  into  account 
in  summing  up  the  daily  written  record  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
pupils.  There  is  no  branch  of  school  instruction  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  a  permanent  written  record  can  be  made  to  accomplish 
better  results  than  in  connection  with  these  general  and  miscellana- 
ans  lessons  in  the  use  of  language. 
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4.  The  most  difficult  and  perhaps  the  most  important  step  of  im 
proyement  required,  in  teaching  the  use  of  language,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  art  of  conversation. 

When  we  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  our  conversa- 
tional powers  for  happiness  and  success  in  life ;  when  we  consider  to 
what  extent  the  differences  which  we  observe  in  the  social  state  of 
different  men  and  women,  depend  upon  their  relative  degree  of  apt- 
ness and  skill  in  conversation ;  and  when  we  consider  that  our  abil- 
ity to  converse  is  as  much  a  matter  of  imitation  and  cultivation  as 
any  other  branch  of  education,  let  us  not  despair  of  success  in 
teaching  an  art  so  important  as  this,  in  the  school-room.  If  the 
first  experiment  fails,  let  us  try  a  second,  and  if  need  be,  a  third, 
and  a  seventh.  Already  has  this  great  art  of  life  been  divorced 
from  our  course  of  school  instruction  quite  too  long.  The  past  is 
full  of  successes  in  the  great  work  of  improvement.  If  we  would 
make  the  present  equally  fruitful,  there  is  no  field  that  is  more  invi- 
tingly open  before  us  than  this.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  the  res- 
ponsibility. The  abject  can  he  attained^  and  the  teachers  of  to-day 
an  equal  to  the  work. 

Fortunately,  we  have  already  furnished  to  our  hands,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  instrumentalities  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject The  system  of  object- teaching  which  is  now  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  best  primary  schools  of  the  country,  is  of  itself  a  grand 
system  of  conversational  exercises.  The  influence  of  these  exercises, 
in  forming  good  or  bad  habits  of  conversation,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  If  the  conversation 
is  allowed  to  drift,  without  any  special  guidance  or  direction,  then 
will  the  formation  of  bad  habits  be  as  common  a  result  as  the  form- 
ation of  good  ones.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  and  elegant 
style  of  conversation  is  made  a  cardinal  object  in  every  lesson,  then 
will  this  secondary  fruit  of  object-teaching  be  as  rich  and  abundant 
as  the  primary,  and  habits  of  untold  value  and  importance  will  be 
nurtured  and  strengthened  from  the  very  beginning  of  school  edu* 
cation.  Here  then  is  the  first  great  point  for  us  to  secure.  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  that  every  les- 
son on  objects  is  also  a  lesson  in  conversation ;  let  incorrect  and  in- 
el^ant  forms  of  speech  be  corrected  as  they  occur ;  let  correct  and 
appropriate  expressions  receive  special  commendation ;  and  in  mark- 
ing the  value  of  each  pupiPs  exercise,  let  the  form  and  mode  of  ex- 
pression be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  to  be 
taken  into  account.  If  I  had  the  ability,  I  would  give  increased 
emphasis  to  this  direction,  because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  at- 
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tention  to  the  art  of  convenation  is  now  in  a  great  degree  overlook- 
ed by  teachers  in  giving  lessons  on  objects. 

Bat  we  most  not  stop  here.  The  art  of  conversation  is  of  greater 
importance  than  manj  of  the  other  branches  taught  in  school,  and 
like  the  other  branches,  it  should  have  set  exercises,  recurring  at 
regular  intervals.  I  would  have  the  experiment  tried  of  assigning  a 
special  conversational  lesson  once  a  week.  Let  a  subject  be  given 
to  the  class,  and  let  both  teacher  and  pupils  inform  themselves,  if 
need  be,  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  exercise  with 
minds  aglow  with  interest  in  the  subject  before  them.  Then  let  the 
teacher  or  one  of  the  pupils  introduce  the  subject  in  an  easy,  natu- 
ral manner,  and  others  follow  with  the  utmost  freedom,  as  inclina- 
tion moves,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  and  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
to  render  the  conversation  as  entertaining  and  acceptable  as  possi- 
ble. At  the  close  of  the  conversation,  the  teacher  may  review  the 
exercise,  and  in  a  kind  and  proper  manner  point  out  the  prominent 
defects  and  suggest  improvements.  Special  critics  may  also  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  class,  who  shall  present  their  views  of  the  conver- 
sation in  the  same  kind  and  courteous  spirit ;  or  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  the  exercise  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  free  conversation 
by  the  whole  class,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  teacher. 

If  the  class,  or  any  portion  of  it,  can  visit  a  menagerie,  a  ma- 
senm,  a  steam-engine,  a  ship,  a  fair,  a  military  parade,  a  brickyard, 
a  saw-mill,  or  any  other  object  of  interest  let  this  be  taken  as  a 
theme  for  a  conversational  exercise. 

Conversation  often  takes  the  form  of  discussion.  Occasionally 
let  a  subject  be  given  to  the  class  for  discussion ;  one  portion  of  the 
pupils  taking  one  side,  and  another  portion  the  other  side.  Let  the 
discussion  be  introduced  and  continued  with  the  same  freedom  as 
other  conversational  exercises,  only  with  somewhat  greater  latitude 
of  earnestness  and  pungency. 

These  lessons  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  changes,  which  the 
teacher  will  readily  discover  and  introduce.  A  conversation  may 
be  assigned  in  which  a  portion  of  the  class  shall  represent  English- 
men just  arrived  in  this  country ;  or  a  portion  of  the  pupils  may  be 
supposed  to  have  just  returned  from  foreign  travel,  or  from  Califor- 
nia or  Colorado.  A  table  conversation  may  be  introduced  ;  or  the 
class  may  regard  themselves  as  strangers  to  each  other,  meeting  on 
a  steamer. 

An  interesting  passage  of  history,  a  biographical  sketch,  or  other 

•election  may  be  read  before  the  class,  and  then  made  the  subject 

of  conversation.     Reading  and  conversation  should  go  hand  la 
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hand*  If  the  influence  of  this  method  can  be  sent  home  to  the 
families  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  an  additional  advantage  will  be 
gained.  The  value  of  family  reading  is  increased  a  hundred  per 
cent  when  it  is  accompanied  by  free  conversation  and  critical  re- 
marks. 

lliere  are  certain  rules  respecting  the  occasions  when  particular 
snbjects  should  be  introduced  or  avoided ;  respecting  forwardness 
and  reserve ;  proprieties  to  be  observed  in  the  presence  of  difierent 
classes  of  persons ;  changes  of  style  required  in  different  circum- 
stoncesy  etc.,  which  should  be  taught  at  school.  These  rules  are 
best  learned  in  connection  with  the  conversational  exercises  to  which 
they  relate.  They  should  be  so  applied  as  to  guide  and  elevate  the 
tone  of  conversation  without  fettering  it. 

Bat  I  have  already  extended  these  remarke  to  greater  length  than 
I  intended.  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  I  have  not 
over  estimated  the  defects  which  now  exist  in  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing English  grammar ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  sustained  in  the  po- 
sition that  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  labor  earnestly  and  perse- 
veringly  for  the  removal  of  these  defects.  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  this  object  can  be  accom- 
plished. If  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  object  can  be 
folly  realiied,  the  work  will  be  half  performed.  Teachers  will  then 
devise  and  multiply  methods  of  their  own ;  grammars  will  be  writ- 
ten with  this  object  distinctly  in  view;  every  recitation,  every 
written  exercise,  and  every  utterance  in  school  will  be  made  to  bear 
in  this  direction ;  and  English  grammar  will  truly  become  ''  the  art 
oC  q[>eaking  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly." 
26 
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Wx  propose  in  discassing  this  subject  to  coDsider  tk  hat  a  truij 
liberal  education  is,  to  refer  to  some  defects  which  seem  to  existi 
and  to  point  out  their  cause  and  remedy. 

The  term,  Liberal  Education^  as  commonly  used  has  an  acquired 
rather  than  a  generic  ugnification.  It  is  understood  to  signify  the 
study  of  a  number  of  branches  which  a  pupil  is  required  to  pursiM 
in  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  an  institution 
authorized  by  charter  to  grant  this  degree.  As  thus  used  it  has 
not  reference  to  the  quality  of  discipline,  or  to  the  kind  of  instmo- 
tion  given,  but  to  the  quantity.  Irrespective  of  the  facilities  of  im- 
parting instruction,  or  the  methods  of  culture  pursued,  the  term  ia 
alike  applicable. 

The  word  libera],  as  applied  to  the  number  and  extent  of  a  col- 
legiate course  of  studies,  is  used  with  its  ordinary  signification,  as 
this  course  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  eminently  liberal  and  ex- 
haustive. But  there  is  something  other  to  be  considered  in  securing 
a  liberal  education,  than  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued.  Its 
amplitude  does  not  of  necessity  determine  its  wisdom,  or  the  extent 
to  which  the  culture  imparted  by  it,  is  truly  liberal.  A  man  in  the 
full  maturity^  of  his  intellectual  powers,  who  has  made  all  knowledge 
his  province^'in  looking  back  over  the  whole  field,  may  easily  mark 
out  a  course  of  studies,  which  if  mastered  would  make  a  complete 
scholar.  And  here  the  mistake  has  been  made.  We  have  looked 
at  education  objectively.  We  have  determined  what  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  done  in  order  to  make  a  liberal  scholar,  and  have 
disregarded  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  pupiFs  mind  and  its 
susceptibility  of  being  nourished  by  such  studies.  We  have  mark- 
ed out  a  course  which  must  be  completed  in  four  years,  but  have 
neglected  to  consider  whether  the  pupiFs  powers  are  fitted  to 
digest  and  assimilate  it  in  that  time,  or  whether  he  has  arrived  at 
that  intellectual  maturity  necessary  for  the  mastery  of  such  studies. 

2t 
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It  would  not  be  difficalt  to  draw  np  a  bill  of  fare  for  one's  dinner, 
that  could  in  one  sense  be  pronounced  liberal,  embracing  every 
article  of  diet  known  to  the  cuisinier ;  but  it  would  not  fellow  because 
every  thing  on  the  bill  was  partaken  of,  that  his  physical  system 
would  be  nourished  and  strengthened  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
Education  properly  has  reference  to  the  vigor  and  culture  of  the 
mental  faculties  secured  by  a  course  of  study  and  not  to  gormand- 
izing knowledge.  "  The  paramount  end,"  says  Hamilton,  "  of  lib- 
eral study  is  the  development  of  the  student's  mind.** 

The  term  liberal,  therefore,  as  applied  to  education,  is  entitled  to 
a  broader  interpretation,  and  one  which  its  common  meaning  war- 
rants us  in  using.  It  ought  to  signify  the  quality  and  completeness 
of  the  culture  derived,  and  not  the  quantity  of  studies  pursued. 
That  should  be  regarded  as  liberal  which  is  based  on  scientific 
principles.  The  education  given  in  the  primary  school  ought  to  be 
just  as  liberal  as  that  given  in  the  college,  that  is,  it  ought  to  be 
dictated  by  enlightened  views,  adapted  to  the  nature  and  capacity 
to  be  educated,  and  administered  by  well  directed  practice.  That 
can  never  be  regarded  as  truly  liberal,  however  much  in  quantity, 
which  is  un philosophic  and  empirical  in  quality. 

What  then  is  a  truly  liberal  education  ?  It  is  one  which  secures 
to  the  pupil  a  full  development  of  his  nature,  in  harmony  with  those 
principles  of  growth  which  the  Creator  has  established.  That  we 
may  know  whether  our  culture  is  correct  we  must  study  and  know 
what  powers  the  pupil  has  in  readiness  to  be  developed  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  his  progress,  and  what  means  will  best  feed  and 
assist  nature  to  perfect  her  work. 

At  first,  like  the  tender  plant,  is  the  growing  body,  requiring 
pure  air,  sunlight,  wholesome  food,  and  activity,  and,  of  the  spirit, 
external  and  internal  perception,  warm  feelings  unchilled  by  decep- 
tion or  disappointment,  a  lively  curiosity,  and  a  loving  confiding 
heart.  Later,  in  addition  to  these,  are  more  strikingly  developed, 
memory,  imagination,  a  still  stronger  curiosity  to  know  the  un- 
known and  illimitable,  and  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  And 
still  later,  the  powers  of  reason,  taste,  the  passions,  a  poetic  inagin- 
ation,  the  religious  sense,  and,  ruling  over  all,  the  wilL 

To  make  the  education  of  these  powers  liberal  we  must  select, 
from  our  list  of  studies  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  pupil's  nature, 
such  as  are  best  suited  to  the  different  stages  of  its  development 
The  child  at  first  manifests  a  strong  curiosity  to  see,  to  handle,  and 
to  know  about  every  thing  that  attracts  its  attention.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  senses  are  more  than  uaoally  acute.  It  apprehends  and 
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remembers  with  remarkable  precisionf  every  thing  which  it  once 
comprehends,  and  with  mach  less  etjbrt  than  at  any  sabaeqaent 
period.  This  activity  of  the  senses  slrbald  then  be  fostered.  The 
teachin^r  should  to  a  great  extent  be  ciral.  The  school-room  should 
be  iumished  with  abundant  material  ^r  illustrating  the  descriptive 
portion  of  the  rudiments  of  every  d*^artment  of  learning.  The 
child  never  tires  of  stories  about  aninr|ils  and  their  habits,— of  the 
wonders  of  the  sea  and  the  adventures^f  men  upon  its  bosom, — ^the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  races  of  ^nen,  their  modes  of  life,  and 
the  lands  they  dwell  in, — a  desire  for  picture-making,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  children  a  fondness  for  mus^i?.  These  tastes  and  inclina* 
tions  point  unmistakably  to  the  powe^  which  nature  has  in  readi- 
ness for  culture.  The  curiosity  to  seclnnd  to  handle  should  be  cul- 
tivated and  the  gratification  experienced  in  having  this  curiosity 
satisfied  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  growth.  All  the 
elementary  notions  of  form  and  their  combinations, — of  numbers  as 
applicable  to  forms  and  to  object8,-^of  colors, — of  the  passions  and 
desires,  as  love,  and  gratitude,  and  confidence,  should  be  nurtured, 
and  so  exercised  as  to  secure  a  healthy  growth. 

Later,  when  arrived  at  the  period  of  youth,  when  the  memory 
and  the  representative  faculty  are  more  perfectly  developed,  then 
the  instruction  addressed  to  the  senses  may  give  way  to  studies 
wherein  the  material  of  knowledge  which  has  previously  been  acquir- 
ed shall  be  used,  and  exertion  of  mind  will  be  required,  and  wherein 
things  not  readily  understood  shall  be  grappled  with,  and  intellect- 
ual victories  be  won.  The  mind  will  thus  be  enabled  to  rejoice  in 
its  strength.  This  is  the  period  in  which  geography,  history,  biog- 
raphy, travels,  natural  history  with  the  more  extended  investigation 
of  form  and  number  should  be  pursued.  Every  subject  upon  which 
the  imagination  can  dwell  delighted,  is  relished. 

When  the  youth  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  and  can 
reflect  and  reason,  is  touched  with  sentiment,  has  an  idea  of  the 
beautiful,  and  recognizes  that  which  is  worthy  of  veneration  and 
worship,  then  he  is  prepared  for  the  discipline  and  the  culture 
which  a  more  severe  course  in  the  abstruse  sciences  affords,  the 
sylogism,  the  generalizations  of  science,  original  demonstration,  the 
laws  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  principles  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion, the  honors  due  to  good  men,  and  the  attributes  of  Deity. 

It  is  indeed  important  that  these  two  subjects — the  powers  to  be 
educated,  and  the  fit  subjects  to  be  taught — be  carefully  considered. 
But,  even  of  greater  importance  than  these  is  it  that  the  instruction  be 

given  by  a  liberal  minded  and  well  instructed  teacher.      It  is  no 
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enoagh  that  the  proper  stod^  be  assigned  to  the  proper  period  of 
derelopment.  It  is  the  teacher  who  is  to  pat  life  and  vitalit}  into 
the  system,  and  the  education  which  results  will  be  liberal  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  liberal.  Wj«hout  him,  the  lecture  room,  the  text- 
book, the  cabinet,  the  libran^  the  apparatus,  are  but  the  manakin, 
the  dry  bones  left  to  rattle  |p  the  air.  Why  was  it  that  when  Dr. 
Arnold  journeyed  down  fronl  Rugby,*  the  scene  of  his  early  labors 
and  his  triumphs,  to  the  c<filege  at  Oxford  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  as  a  lecturer  and  a  professor,  he  soon  found  that  that  lecturo 
room,  which  under  other  professors  had  been  but  mcagerly  attend- 
ed, was  at  once  crowded  t<^  overflowing?  It  was  because  those 
young  men  found  that  the  )$oing  there  was  like  going  up  to  the 
good  feast.  It  was  indeed <a  banquet-hall,  and  Juno  never  sum- 
moned her  guests  to  the  halls  of  Jove,  where  was  spread  a  banquet 
more  magnificent. 

One  of  the  prominent  errors  of  our  modem  education,  both  in 
the  primary  school  and  in  the  college,  has  been,  that  we  have  given 
too  much  prominence  to  the  text-book,  and  too  little  to  the  living 
teacher.  If  we  examine  this  matter  historically,  we  find  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  education,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher  was  almost  ex- 
clusively relied  on.  The  master  did  not  publish  the  notes  of  his 
teaching,  and  it  is  probable  that  but  few  copies  were  made  of  them, 
and  those  rather  as  an  after-thought  and  as  preservative  of  the 
words  of  the  master,  than  as  a  text-book  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  pupil  when  he  entered  the  school.  The  disciples  of  Plato 
wandered  with  him  amid  the  groves  of  the  academy. 

" studious  walks  and  shades," 

while  he  propounded  his  doctrines.  The  pupil  met  the  teacher  and 
the  text-book  in  one  personage,  and  drank  in  wisdom  from  the  liv* 
ing  master.  In  his  very  eye  and  gesture  the  thoughts  were  read 
which  he  uttered.  All  doubts  and  difficulties  were  discussed  and 
solved  as  they  occurred  to  the  learner,  and  the  author's  own  percep- 
tions were  sharpened  and  quickened  by  this  reflex  influence.  *^  Al- 
most all  the  education "  says  Macauley,  ^*  of  a  Greek'  consisted  in 
talking  and  listening." 

In  later  times,  when  the  art  of  printing  came  into  use,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  the  old  teachers  were  multiplied  and  scattered 
through  the  civilized  nations,  these  works  began  to  be  studied. 
Still  they  did  not  come  into  immediate  use  as  instruments  of  in- 

•  Stanley*!  Life  of  AraoM,  Vol  11^  pagM  254-«. 
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itraction.  The  only  cultivated  class  daring  the  dark  ages,  from  tho 
fifth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  were  the  priests.  Consequently, 
they  had  the  entire  control  of  education.  The  kind  of  instruction 
which  they  gave  was  naturally  such  as  most  intimately  concerned 
their  vocation.  The  schools  were  ecclesiastic  and  monastic  institur 
tions.  The  course  of  instruction  was  such  as  to  give  an  exclusive 
education.  The  living  teacher  was  still  in  the  ascendent  and  the 
books  of  the  old  masters  were  yet  only  subsidiary  to  his  designs. 

But  the  time  was  approaching  when  education  could  no  longer  be 
circumscribed.  The  masses,  who  for  centuries  had  been  besotted 
in  ignorance,  were  to  be  aroused  from  their  stupor.  The  art  of 
priming  had  put  within  their  reach  the  literature  of  the  polished 
nations  of  antiquity.  Those  matchless  conceptions  which  the  sages 
of  the  academy  and  the  forum  had  uttered,  found  a  lodgment  in 
minds  from  which  the  spark  of  intelligence  was  not  wholly  extin* 
guished,  though  enshrouded  in  the  mists  and  darkness  of  that  be- 
nighted period;  and  when  the  voice  of  Luther  rang  through 
Europe,  proclaiming  that  religious  intolerence  should  be  no  more, 
the  power  of  an  exclusive  education  was  forever  broken. 

In  our  day  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  from  the  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  teachers  of  antiquity,  the  text-book  hav- 
ing become  omnipotent  and  the  teacher  a  cipher  in  the  comparison. 
In  whatever  grade  of  schools,  he  who  has  mastered  a  system,  and 
is  himself  an  independent  artist,  is  the  exception.  The  teacher  has 
thus  become  degraded  to  a  menial  position,  and  the  text-book  stands 
up  before  him  and  hides  him  from  view. 

The  school  has  thus  lost  the  freshness,  the  vitality,  and  inspira 
tion  which  in  early  times  it  had.     The  dull  and  lifeless  book,  to  the 
pupil  unskilled  in  habits  of  study,  appears  repulsive,  and  he  too 
often  comes  to  abominate  the  school  and  all  connected  with  it. 

The  influence  of  this  error  is  easily  traceable  to  the  making  of 
text-books.  The  author,  believing  that  it  is  his  province  to  make  a 
text-book  and  a  teacher  bound  together  in  one  volume,  has  not  con- 
fined his  labors  to  his  legitimate  business,  writing  the  elements  of  a 
science ;  but  he  has  put  in  along  with  them  much  trifling  minutisOi 
and  his  own  method  of  teaching  it,  taking  it  for  granted  that  teach- 
ing is  merely  an  imitative  art,  and  that  every  one  can  follow  precise- 
ly in  his  footsteps.  As  a  consequence  we  have  books  of  familiar 
science,  and  science  made  easy,  and  science  without  a  teacher,  and 
milk  and  water  dilutions  till  the  veriest  babe  would  be  troubled  to 
find  any  nourishment  therein. 

From  this  elevation  of  the  textrbook,  and  consequent  degredation 
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of  the  teacher,  have  sprung  many  evils,  and  caused  our  edueatior 
to  be  in  many  respects  illiberal  and  unphilosophic.  In  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Boston,  occurs  this  statement :  **  Another  general  defect 
is  the  want  of  profitable  emplojrment  for  the  children,  especially  in 
the  lowest  classes.  Go  into  any  of  these  schools  at  any  time  of 
day,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not  in  forty-nine  out  of  fifty, 
three-fourths  of  the  pupils  will  be  found  without  profitable  employ- 
ment Thus  the  time  of  these  children  is  wasted,  for  precious 
months  and  years  in  succession.  But  this  great  waste  of  time  is 
not  the  only  evil  arising  from  this  defect.  Many  bad  habits  are 
formed.  The  strength  of  the  teacher,  which  should  be  expended 
in  teaching,  is  necessarily  taxed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  incessant 
vigilance  and  care  requisite  to  keep  these  idlers  out  of  mischief  and 
to  secure  some  reasonable  degree  of  stillness.*'* 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  here  complained  of?  Is 
it  not  that  the  teacher  goes  to  the  school  with  the  expectation  that 
the  pupils  will  study  and  find  out  what  they  need  to  kiH>w  from  a 
text-book,  and  that  he  himself  is  simply  to  superintend  the  study 
and  hear  them  recite  their  lessons  ?  It  is  the  text-book  that  the 
pupil  is  to  meet  at  the  school-room,  and  commune  with,  and  be 
instructed  by,  and  not  the  teacher.  Is  not  this  the  impression  enter- 
tained by  even  the  teachers  of  our  primary  schools,  and  by  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  in  the  ungraded  schools  throughout  the 
land  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  results  of  this  evil  in  the  mis- 
erable reading,  and  drawling  tones,  which  we  hear  in  the  primary 
school,  and  in  the  pupil's  ignorance  of  the  many  primary  notions 
which  their  faculties  are  expressly  fitted  to  apprehend. 

Another  evil  which  results  from  this  want  of  personality  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  imperfect  classification ;  a  failure  to  discover 
the  nature,  the  peculiarities^  the  inner  life  of  the  pupil ;  a  neglect 
to  come  into  intimate  and  tender  sympathy  with  him,  and  then  to 
ply  him  with  such  labors  as  are  suited  to  his  tastes,  his  talents,  his 
powers  of  endurance,  and  his  susceptibility  of  thinking.  Instead, 
the  almost  universal  habit  is  to  treat  all  with  the  same  diet,  and  to 
dole  it  out  from  the  text-book  by  the  page,  and  if  all  do  not  fatten 
alike  on  this  unvarying  regimen,  the  fortunates  are  pronounced  apt 
to  learn,  and  are  petted,  while  the  unfortunates  are  classed  as  dunces 
and  blockheads,  and,  if  they  ever  know  anything,  it  is  what  they 
learn  outside  of,  or  after  they  leave  school.  The  result  is,  that  the 
pupil's  individuality  is  not  recognized,  and  consequently  is  not  de- 

*  aootad  in  Report  of  Um  School  ConnittM  of  Bocloa,  18S3,  nogo  13. 
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Teloped;  and  routine  teaching  settles  down  like  night  upon  th# 
achool,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit  and  example. 

Bat  illiberal  and  unsound  education  is  not  confined  to  the  prima- 
ry school.  The  results  of  the  errors  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
propagated  and  multiplied  as  we  ascend.  There  is  perhaps  no 
branch  of  study  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  wonder,  the  curi- 
osity, and  the  imagination  of  the  pupil,  as  that  of  Geography.  It 
has  to  do  with  strange  lands  and  scenes,  from  the  sterile  and 
monotonous  regions  of  the  poles,  to  the  boundless  verdure  and 
magnificence  of  the  tropics, — the  fauna  and  flora  scattered  up  and 
down  the  earth,  filling  every  region  with  life,  activity,  and  beauty. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  great  deep,  with  the  currents,  which,  like  the 
veins  in  the  body  of  a  huge  monster  course  through  every  part, 
with  its  fleets  that  sail  to  distant  dimes,  and  its  balmy  breathings 
upon  the  land.  In  the  hands  of  a  living  teacher  fully  imbued  with 
his  subject,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  master,  such  a  science  as  this  is 
fitted  to  awaken  the  liveliest  interest,  even  the  intense  enthusiasm  of 
the  pupiL  But  with  the  ordinary  teacher  the  results  attained  are 
the  memorizing  a  few  facts  and  figures,  and  names  and  distances, 
bald  and  bare,  wherein  the  pupils  memory  is  exercised  and  his 
powers  of  application  and  plodding  are  increased,  but  wherein  the 
true  field  of  his  labors  is  scarcely  entered  and  the  rich  rare  fruits 
are  left  unplucked.  To  remedy  the  evil  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  treat  Physical  Geography  as  a  separate  branch,  for  more  advanc- 
ed and  mature  studies,  and  of  thus  divorcing  Physical  from  Political 
and  Mathematical  Geography.  But  this  is  reversing  the  true  and 
natural  order,  and  adding  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  ordinary 
course.  A  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  naturally  precedes 
Chat  of  the  political  and  mathematical,  and  should  form  the  basis 
and  framework  of  every  other  part  of  the  science. 

But  even  more  striking  than  in  any  other  common  school  branch 
are  the  defects  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  grammar.  The  end 
which  seems  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  course  pursued,  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  parse,  or  what  is  equivalent,  to  analyze,  analysis  being 
merely  an  abridged  form  of  parsing.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course,  mattering  Kttle  how  long  continued,  the  labors 
are  chiefly  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  result ;  and  it  is 
not  an  occurrence  at  all  unfrequent  that  the  pupil  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  grammatical  studies,  uses  incorrect  language  in  conversa- 
tion, and  has  little  facility  in  graceful  or  even  correct  writing.  We 
judge  of  a  tree  by  its  fruits.  And  if  after  years  of  labor  and 
study  he  is  unable  to  speak  or  write  with  propriety,  the  course  pur* 
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sued  must  be  regarded  as  ansound.  Indeed,  a  casual  examination 
of  the  subject  will  convince  one  of  the  justness  of  the  conclusion, 
and  that  the  results  are  such  as  we  ought  to  expect.  If  the  pupil 
devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  principles,  the  rules  and  ex- 
ceptions of  a  grammar,  and  simply  learns,  as  a  result,  to  apply  these 
principles  to  parsing,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  power  and 
facility  of  expressing  thought  will  be  materially  increased  thereby. 
If  one  wishes  to  become  a  practical  surgeon,  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  study  of  the  principles  of  anatomy  and  rules  for  manipulating 
with  surgical  instruments ;  but  he  enters  the  dissecting-room  and 
by  long  continued  and  careful  practice  under  the  eye  of  a  compe- 
tent instructor  he  tests  rules  and  principles  by  trial-practice,  until 
he  acquires  skill  in  the  art.  So  in  music.  One  may  study  rules  for 
fingering  and  playing  the  scale  all  his  days,  and  unless  he  practices, 
and  developes  a  familiarity  with  its  execution  by  repeated  efforts,  his 
studies  will  be  fruitless. 

To  teach  the  use  of  language  successfully  it  must  be  developed 
from  within,  by  a  judicious  training  and  use  of  those  gifts  which, 
the  Creator  has  implanted  there.  A  memorizing  of  the  rules  of 
grammar  and  of  parsing,  even  of  idiomatic  phrases  is  not  the 
method  of  developing  language  which  nature  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. For,  after  all  our  reasonings  and  plans  of  education,  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  course  must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  faculties  and  the  conditions  of  their  growth. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  study  so  noble,  so  comprehensive,  and  so 
beautiful  as  that  of  language  to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  love  for  its 
investigation  and  a  taste  for  the  graces  of  speech  by  compelling  him 
to  commit  to  memory  and  to  apply  in  parsing,  the  dry  rules  and 
exceptions  of  the  text-book.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  teacher  who  is  himself  in  love  with  the  theme. 

But  meagemess  of  results  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  common 
school.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  the 
culture  actually  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  our 
higher  institutions,  by  the  course  of  instruction  commonly  employ- 
ed is  truly  liberal,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  whether  it  bears  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon  them.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  some  hundred  and  thirty  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  graduating  annually  some  two  thousand  students 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  all  studying  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  yet  where  are  our  real  classical  scholars, — that  is  those 
who  pursue  a  generous  course  of  reading  of  classic  authors  aside 
Si 
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firom  the  mere  text-books  of  their  college  days  f  It  would  not  sur- 
prise us  if  the  number  in  a  generation  could  be  counted  upon  one's 
finger-ends. 

But  suppose  we  make  the  standard  of  judgment  less  severe. 
How  many  of  the  boys  who  are  reading  the  classic  authors  in  our 
colleges  have  a  taste  for,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  writings  of 
those  immortal  authors  f  Does  the  eye  sparkle  with  delight  and 
the  heart  thrill  with  joy  in  recognition  of  great  thought  and  noble 
sentiment  ?  It  is  feared  that  there  are  few  whose  hearts  are  thus 
touched  and  warmed.  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  fact  to  believe 
that  the  thrill  of  joy  and  sparkle  of  the  eye  has  been  oftener  occasion- 
ed by  the  escape  from  a  recitation,  or  the  striking  of  the  bell  which 
proclaims  the  lesson  ended.  Is  it  a  practice  at  all  common  among 
students  to  consult  the  opinions  and  principles  of  i  Greek  or  a  Latin 
author  in  order  to  be  influenced  by  them,  or  to  discuss  them,  or 
does  he  often  take  the  pains  to  read  a  line  beyond  the  lesson 
prescribed  f 

We  may  take  even  a  still  lower  standard  of  criticism.  From 
four  to  six  years  are  spent  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the 
purpose  as  is  alledged,  of  the  discipline  and  the  culture  which  is 
thereby  acquired — that  is,  culture  and  discipline  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. And  yet  how  many  of  all  those  who  study  the  classics  are 
ever  materially  influenced  in  their  style  of  thought,  of  conversation, 
of  writing,  by  the  classic  authors !  We  rarely  recognize  the  severe 
style  of  the  old  authors  in  the  students'  exercises.  Do  they  in 
reading  the  text  of  these  languages  comprehend  the  idea  of  the 
author,  or  recognize  the  peculiar  style  in  which  he  writes  ?  If  wo 
are  to  judge  by  the  tone  and  modulation  of  their  reading  it  would 
be  inferred  that  the  almost  universal  practice  is  simply  to  call  the 
words  without  regard  to  the  style  or  even  the  thought  of  the 
author.  In  making  the  translation,  too,  it  is  rare  that  they  succeed 
in  framing  the  English  so  as  to  preserve  the  peculiarities,  or  even 
the  essential  qu&lities  of  the  style  in  the  original..  It  is  true  that 
the  pupil  learns  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  words  in  ordina- 
ry use,  and  to  explain  the  constructions  peculiar  to  the  language. 
If  a  phrase  is  found  idiomatic  the  rule  or  exception  of  syntax  is 
searched  for  which  covers  the  case,  and  the  pupil  thus  succeeds  in 
turning  a  dead  into  a  living  language.  But  even  here  there  is  often 
a  lack  of  taste  and  discrimination  exercised  in  making  the  transla- 
tions. It  is  often  indifferent  English,  and  sometimes  not  even 
grammatical. 

About  one-half  the  time  spent  in  a  collegiate  course,  and  in 
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preparation  therefor,  is  given  to  these  stadies.  Are  the  fruits  which 
result  therefrom  to  the  mass  of  those  who  pursue  them  truly  liheral 
and  satisfactory  ?  Is  it  economical  for  all  those  desiring  a  libera, 
education  to  pursue  them  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  should 
not  fear  to  propose  and  to  discuss. 

But  waiving  their  consideration  for  the  present,  let  us  examine 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  study  required 
for  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education.  The  American  college  was 
modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  English  colleges  which  are  the  tribu- 
taries to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  office  of  the 
latter  being  to  grant  degrees  to  pupils  presented  from  the  former  as 
ready  for  graduation.  In  the  early  American  college  the  course  of 
study  consisted  in  the  main  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics. 
The  time  devoted  to  this  course,  after  a  preparatory  training,  was 
four  years.  The  pupil  was  constantly,  and,  as  is  believed,  profitably 
employed  upon  these  studies.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the 
first  colleges  in  this  country,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
the  natural  and  experimental  sciences.  The  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge have  been  greatly  enlarged.  Consequently  new  branches  of 
learning  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  until  at  present 
some  twenty-five  new  studies  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
There  are  embraced  in  a  full  college  course,  as  at  present  pursued, 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics — comprising  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry plain  and  spherical.  Surveying,  Nautical  Astronomy,  Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  Analytical  Mechanics,  Differential  Calculus,  and 
Celestial  Mechanics ;  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Botany,  Physi- 
ology, Zoology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geol- 
ogy, Civil  Engineering,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Political  Economy,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  French, 
German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  Ethics,  Evidences  of  Religion,  Psychol 
ogy,  Essay  writing.  Declamations  and  Elocution.  Such  is  the 
schedule  of  the  studies  which  a  boy  is  required  to  pursue  in  order 
to  graduate  at  the  present  time.  It  embraces  the  elements  of 
nearly  all  the  sciences  which  have  been  systematized.  Being  con- 
sidered as  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  very  liberal  course  of  study.  The  colleges  of  the 
United  States  have  adopted  substantially  the  same  course,  and  with 
what  facilities  they  have,  arc  teaching  it 

This  course  of  study,  when  compared  with  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  colleges  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  presents 
a  striking  contrast.  If  four  years  were  then  profitably  employed 
in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  is  the  same  period 
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now  more  profitably  employed  upon  a  coarse  where  there  hav^ 
been  added  some  twenty-five  new  branches  f  Is  the  education  de- 
rived from  the  latter  coarse  more  liberal  than  that  secured  by  the 
former!  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  any  studies,  but  a  constant 
increase;  even  more  both  of  classics  and  mathematics  being  re- 
quired now  than  formerly.  The  question  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  this  form — if  eight  ounces  of  bread  are  sufficient  for  a  man's 
breakfast,  and  his  hunger  is  therewith  satisfied,  will  his  appetite  or 
his  condition  be  improved  by  compelling  him  to  eat  forty  ounces. 

Could  a  revelation  have  been  made  to  an  educator  living  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  of  the  change  to  be  made  in  the 
course  of  collegiate  studies  in  the  succeeding  half  century,  what 
would  have  beeu  the  tenor  of  his  reflections  in  reasoning  upon  its 
probable  effect  f  Would  they  not  have  been  something  like  the 
following :  At  present  the  pupil  has  no  more  studies  than  he  is  able 
Buccessfully  to  master.  He  can  pursue  a  branch  continuously  and 
without  interruption.  Time  is  given  for  reflection  and  careful  in- 
vestigation. The  mind  is  held  delighted  with  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  truths  he  investigates.  What  is  learned  is  received 
with  a  hearty  relish.  Rest  and  relaxation  succeed  to  toil,  and  the 
mind  is  strengthened  and  invigorated  in  conformity  to  the  natural 
laws  of  growth. 

But,  if  twenty-five  new  branches  be  added  to  the  present  course, 
and  the  time  for  pursuing  them  remains  the  same,  the  pupil  will 
find  himself  beset  and  harassed  with  severe  labors  on  every  side. 
With  an  average  of  forty  weeks  of  study  to  the  year,  he  has  in  four 
years  one  hundred  and  sixty  weeks.  At  a  moderate  estimate  one- 
third  of  this  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  classics,  leaving,  we  will 
say,  one  hundred  weeks,  which,  divided  among  twenty-five  studies, 
will  give  about  four  weeks,  on  an  average,  to  each.  The  time  that 
can  be  devoted  to  each  study  will  thus  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  that  required  for  the  thorough  mastery 
of  any  science,  or,  if  the  time  is  protracted  by  pursuing  a  number 
of  branches  coordinately,  he  will  find  his  labors  so  broken  and  dis- 
tracted by  other  labors  pressing  upon  him,  that  he  will  become  dis- 
couraged and  dispirited.  He  will  go  daily  to  the  recitation-room 
with  a  feeling  of  dread,  or  if  be  is  able  to  master  his  lessons  thor- 
oughly, so  as  to  stand  up  creditably  in  his  class,  he  will  find  that 
the  constant  wear  upon  his  physical  and  nervous  energies  will  be  fatal 
to  that  healthy  growth  and  development  which  his  education  ought 
primarily  to  secure.  He  will  learn  to  prepare  for  a  recitation  and 
an  examination,  and  when  these  are  past  he  will  be  glad  to  dismiss 
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from  his  thoughts  what  has  been  associated  in  his  mind  only  with 
pain.  He  will  have  neither  the  time,  the  inclination,  nor  the  energy 
to  follow  oat  the  results  of  his  studies,  nor  to  pursue  a  full  course 
of  reading  upon  the  subjects  to  which  he  has  attended.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  one  texVbook,  he  will  be 
hurried  into  another,  and  thus  to  the  end.  The  true  aim  of  his  la- 
bors will  hardly  be  thought  of^  beyond  that  of  being  able  at  the 
close  to  attach  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  his  name,  and 
of  passing  as  one  who  is  liberally  educated. 

Such  would  naturally  be  the  course  of  reflection  of  one  looking 
prospectively  upon  the  changes  to  be  effected.  And  what  are  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  collegiate  education, 
after  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  changes  incident  have 
actually  taken  place? 

Edward  Everett,  and  no  better  authority  upon  a  topic  like  this 
can  be  cited,  said  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  Harvard 
University,  "The  objection  lies  rather  in  the  other  direction, 
namely,  that  the  student  is  taken  over  more  ground  in  a  short  time 
than  he  is  able  thoroughly  to  explore ;  and  that,  of  the  branches  of 
study  to  which  his  attention  is  called,  all  can  not  be  equally  im- 
portant for  the  future  uses  of  life  in  its  various  callings.  These 
difficulties  are  usually  serious,  and  among  those  with  which  it  is 
hardest  to  deal.  They  are  the  direct  opposite  of  those  which  were 
felt  under  the  ancient  systems  of  education,  in  which  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  the  professory  branches,  principally  the  divinity,  rheto- 
ric, and  logic  of  the  schools  were  exclusively  taught ;  and  as  far  as 
the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge  goes,  scarce  anything  was  done 
in  the  way  of  direct  preparation  for  the  secular  callings  of  life.  In 
striving  to  remove  these  objections  our  seminaries  have  perhaps  gone 
to  the  other  extreme.  They  have  so  multiplied  the  list  of  academ- 
ical studies,  that  in  the  period  of  four  years  assigned  to  the  colle- 
giate course — with  the  usual  allowance  for  vacations — three  months 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  time  which  would  be  given  to  any  one 
branch,  if  equal  attention  were  paid  to  all,  reckoning  the  two  ancient 
languages  but  as  one  study  and  the  modem  languages  as  another.^' 

Dr.  Pusy  in  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
England,  thus  remarks  upon  this  subject :  "  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  present,  to  make  some  provision  towards  relieving  the  can- 
didates for  honors.  Because  we  have  so  far  simply  added  greatly 
to  their  burdens ;  we  have  imposed  upon  them  a  double  examina- 
tion, and  a  certain  quantity  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  we  have 
given  them  no  assistance  or  compensation  whatever.  Unless  we  do 
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BOTaething  in  this  direction,  the  measures  which  we  have  agreed 
npon  in  convocation  will  break  down  altogether.*^ 

Piresident  Wayland,  in  his  admirable  work  on  University  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  speaking  upon  this  topie, 
uses  the  following  very  strong  and  pointed  language:  "Can  the 
work  that  is  marked  out  in  the  course  of  studies  in  any  of  our  Cot- 
leges  be  performed  in  four  years  f  Is  there  any  proportion  between 
the  labor  to  be  done  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  t 
*  *  *  The  course  of  study  in  the  English  Universities  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  the  students  enter  the  University  from  the  best  of 
grammar  schools,  and  yet  those  who  are  candidates  for  honors  are 
obliged  to  study  industriously,  and  frequently  intensely.  If  this  is, 
therefore,  a  fair  measure  of  what  a  student  can  do,  what  must  be  the 
result  if  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  labor  be  imposed  upon 
him!    It  must  be  evident  that  he  can  not  do  it  well." 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that,  before  the  invention  of  printing.  Universities  viewed  the  activ- 
ity of  the  pupil  as  the  great  means  of  cultivation,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  as  only  of  subordinate  importance ;  whereas, 
since  that  invention.  Universities,  in  general,  have  gradually  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse  the  powerful  means  which  they  possess  of  rousing 
the  pupil  to  exertion,  and  have  been  too  often  content  to  act  as  mere 
oral  instruments  of  information,  forgetful,  it  would  almost  seem,  that 
Fust  and  Coster  ever  lived.  It  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  this 
is  neither  the  principal  nor  the  proper  purpose  of  a  University. 
Every  writer  on  academical  education  from  every  comer  of  Europe 
proclaims  the  abuse." 

The  view  we  were  led  to  anticipate,  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  de- 
liberate opinions  of  those  who  confessedly  stand  at  the  head  of 
scholars  and  teachers.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  even  in  the  high- 
est grade  of  academic  culture,  there  are  defects.  The  CoUege, 
which,  jpar  excellence^  is  characterized  for  giving  a  liberal  education, 
is  giving  an  education  which,  in  some  respects,  is  illiberal  and  un- 
sound. In  that  very  particular  in  which,  at  first  view,  it  would 
seem  that  the  College  is  justly  entitled  to  the  character  of  being 
liberal,  namely,  in  the  comprehensiveness  and  exhaustiveness  of  its 
course  of  study,  in  that  is  found  one  of  its  serious  defects.  The 
great  number  of  studies  pursued  in  a  limited  time,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences,  instead  of  making  it  lib* 
end  and  complete,  is  an  element  of  its  iUiberality  and  unsoundness. 

It  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  disguised,  that  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence once  entertained  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  has  been 
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•erionsly  impaired,  and  may  we  not  look  for  its  explanation  in  tho 
changes  to  which  we  have  alluded  I  As  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  it 
luis  no  significance  whatever  beyond  that  of  A  B.  It  is  the  index 
or  exponent  to  the  fact  that  at  least  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
graduation.  It  is  conferred  on  any  one  who  applies  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  whatever  may  have  been  his  occupation.  Why  grant 
this  second  degree  if  merely  time,  with  no  additional  culture,  be 
required  ?  Or  rather,  would  it  not  be  advisable,  if  the  degree  is  to 
be  granted,  to  require  that  a  liberal  course  of  study  be  pursued  as  a 
pre-requisite,  and  thus  give  it  a  meaning  and  a  value  ? 

From  the  views  which  we  have  presented,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  defects  in  education,  as  well  in  the  higher  institutions  as 
in  the  primary  and  common  schools;  that  there  is  lack  of  judgment 
and  skill  exercised  in  arranging  the  order  and  course  of  studies ; 
that  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a  failure  to  give  a  truly  liberal  culture, 
which  is  the  pupiPs  right  at  every  stage  of  his  progress. 

Having  thus  freely  pointed  out  some  errors  in  education,  it  be- 
comes us  to  inquire  for  the  cause  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

It  would  seem  that,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  there  can  be  but  one 
cause  assigned.  Education  has  never  been  treated  as  a  science,  nor 
teaching  as  a  learned  profession. 

In  almost  every  other  field  of  inquiry  the  results  of  investigation 
are  more  definite  and  satisfeuitory  than  in  this.  In  the  practice  of 
this  art  the  rankest  empiricism  prevails.  How  could  we  expect  the 
Tesolts  to  be  other  than  unphilosophic  and  crude. 

Teaching  is  itself  an  art  But  all  art  is  based  on  science.  There 
can  be,  therefore,  no  certain  approximation  to  perfection  in  the  art 
except  through  the  attainment  and  application  of  scientific  principles. 

The  teacher  may  disregard  science.  He  may  learn  to  teach  by 
observing  how  others  do  it  He  may  thus  imitate  and  may  habit- 
ually and  very  conscientiously  repeat  the  copy  to  others ;  but  he 
baa  thus  only  learned  to  follow  a  copy,  and  can  only  teach  others 
an  imitation.    This  is  the  method  of  the  empiric. 

But  teaching  can  not  rest  upon  a  foundation  so  narrow  and  inse- 
cure. Empiricism,  it  is  true,  is  the  mother  of  science,  inasmuch  as 
it  precedes  it,  and  from  it  science  is  developed.  We  learn  a  thing 
empirically  before  we  do  philosophically.  But  empirical  knowledge 
can  not  satisfy  a  reflecting  mind.  It  does  not  rest  contented  with  a 
&et  It  turns  back  and  traces  its  history — its  cause.  Thus,  to 
perception  succeeds  reflection.  The  mass  of  the  human  family 
never  stop  to  pursue  the  latter  process ;  hence,  the  reason  why  to 
many  are  satisfied  with  empiricisnu 
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The  teacher  should  not,  then,  rest  satisfied  with  the  imitation 
of  his  model  He  shonld  seek  the  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
copy,  analyze  and  clearly  seize  the  principles  that  expound  how  it 
IS,  and  why  it  is.  He  is  then  no  longer  an  empiric,  a  mere  imita- 
tor, but  he  has  the  resources  within  himself  to  become  an  indepen- 
dent artist. 

The  Creator  has  established  laws  for  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man faculties.  Those  laws  are  fixed  and  immutable.  And  though 
there  are  differences  of  temperament,  of  passion,  of  will,  yet  the 
development  of  these  faculties  proceeds  upon  principles  which  are 
common  to  all  and  in  all  generations.  If  a  human  being  is  found 
in  whom  the  growth  of  the  mental  powers  does  not  proceed  in  con- 
formity to  these  principles,  he  is  regarded  as  an  anomaly.  These 
laws  are  as  uniform  and  as  unvarying  as  those  which  govern  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  human  system,  and  we  calculate  with  as 
much  certainty  upon  the  operation  of  their  conditions,  as  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  upon  the  existence  of  the  delicate  rami- 
fications of  the  nervous  system.  These  laws  are  equally  susceptible 
of  being  reduced  to  system,  to  science. 

And  yet  the  operations  of  these  laws  have  been  less  subject  to  the 
tests  of  reason  and  reflection,  than  almost  any  other  department  of 
human  wisdom.  Where  is  the  Cuvier  or  the  Agassiz  of  the  teach- 
ing science !  The  laws  of  form  and  number,  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful which  the  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving,  have  been  traced  out 
and  expressed,  even  to  the  conception  of  those  sublime  forces  which 
govern  the  masses  of  the  material  Universe.  History  has  been  read 
by  the  light  of  Philosophy,  and  its  several  sciences  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  tests  of  analytic  acuteness,  and  the  elements 
reduced  to  the  most  surprising  and  unexpected  simplicity.  But  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  work  upon  the  science  of  Education,  that 
science  of  all  others  the  most  noble,  the  most  comprehensive,  that 
is  in  any  way  exhaustive  or  satisfactory. 

It  is  true  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  teaching 
during  the  last  half  century.  We  have,  as  it  were,  been  feeling  our 
way  in  the  dark,  and  have  gradually  been  coming  to  the  light.  To 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  education  was  abandoned 
almost  exclusively  to  routine  teaching.  But  at  its  opening  that  in- 
tellectual movement  which  began,  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was 
aroused  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  splendid  triumphs  of  modem 
science,  was  felt  also  in  education.  Education  began  to  be  subjected 
to  the  tests  of  method  and  reflection.  The  leading  improvement 
which  haa  resulted,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into  our  modem 
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systems  of  instruction,  is  analysis.  From  this  have  originated  the 
most  satisfactory  and  surprising  results.  But  in  the  application  of 
this  admirable  method,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  methods,  we  are 
still  wandering  with  uncertain  step.  Of  this  fact,  the  errors  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  bear  ample  testimony. 

Education,  therefore,  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  treated  as  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  equally  and  even  more  strikingly  evident  that  teaching 
has  never  been  a  learned  profession.  Much  may  be  said  about  the 
elevated  aim  of  teaching,  and  its  worthiness  as  a  calling,  and  its 
claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  professions.  These  are  in- 
deed worthy  themes,  and  the  arguments  by  whicb  they  are  estab- 
lished and  defended  are  of  the  most  weighty  and  convincing  char- 
acter.    They  are  indeed  unanswerable. 

But  the  proof  that  teaching  has  an  elevated  aim,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  ranked  as  a  learned  profession,  can  never  make  it  such. 
Where  are  the  members  of  this  profession  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  study  in  the  science  and  in  the  practice  of  teaching? 
Where  are  the  schools  that  are  devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  this 
science  ? 

In  Theology,  in  Medicine,  in  Law,  and  even  in  War,  there  are 
schools  in  which  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  these  sciences  are 
thoroughly  taught.  These  schools  are  designed  exclusively  to  im- 
part professional  skill.  Their  courses  of  study  are  selected  with 
this  view.  A  learned  body  of  men  preside  over  them,  and  give  in- 
struction in  the  various  departments.  A  person  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  these  studies,  and  has  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
art  which  he  is  to  practice,  may  justly  be  entitled  to  a  rank  in  a 
learned  profession. 

But  what  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  teaching  ?  There  have  been,  it 
is  true,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Normal  Schools  esr 
tablished  for  preparing  teachers. 

But  it  is  only  the  common  school  teacher  who  has,  as  yet,  given 
any  time  to  preparation  in  the  Normal  Schools.  The  teachers  in 
the  higher  institutions  have  given  no  attention  to  professional  train- 
ing in  schools  established  for  the  purpose,  for  no  such  schools  exist. 
The  Professor  in  a  college  is  commonly  selected  on  account  of  his 
eminence  as  a  scholar;  not  because  he  manifests  professional  skill, 
and  in  some  cases  never  having  had  a  day^s  practice  in  teaching,  till 
he  is  installed  in  the  professor's '  chair.  A  man  in  middle  life  is 
appointed  to  a  professorship.  He  has  been  a  score  of  years  gradu- 
ated. He  stood  well  as  a  scholar  in  his  college  days,  has  had  ordi- 
nary success  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  has  never  had  any 
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tramiDg  or  experience  as  a  teacher,  aad  from  his  temperament  and 
habits  would  seem  to  have  little  aptness  for  the  art  This  is  the 
history  of  many  of  his  class. 

The  fact  is  notorioas  that  the  most  brilliant  scholar  is  often  the 
most  indifferent  teacher.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Without  special 
training  in  the  art  of  communicating  truth,  he  who  learns,  as  it  were, 
by  intuition,  can  not  adapt  his  teaching  to  those  who  are  slow  of 
apprehension,  who  usually  embrace  a  large  portion  of  every  class. 
Hence,  the  habit  of  selecting  the  teacher  on  account  of  his  excel- 
lence as  a  scholar  simply,  without  professional  training,  proves,  in 
many  cases,  a  lamentable  failure. 

Not  only  is  there  no  preparatory  professional  training  required 
for  College  Professors,  but  they  do  not  keep  up  any  professional 
organization,  and  have  no  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  science  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
Professors  of  one  college  do  not  meet  those  of  another  college 
where  the  subject  of  teaching  is  discussed.  They  do  not  compare 
the  principles  of  their  practice,  nor  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  phi- 
losophy of  their  art.  In  some  respects  their  practice  is  governed 
by  no  settled  principles. 

This  statement  may  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  a  practice 
which  was  the  subject  of  personal  investigation.  Being  engaged 
^me  years  ago  in  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages to  boys,  preparatory  to  their  entrance  to  college,  I  was  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  system  of  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages was  likely  to  prevail  among  American  scholars,  that,  by 
adopting  it,  my  pupils  might  be  correctly  initiated  in  these  studies. 
I  accordingly  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  upon  this  subject  to  several 
professors  of  languages  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The  replies  to 
these  letters  represent  the  opinions  and  practice  prevailing  in  col- 
leges in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States.  That  the  result 
of  these  inquiries  may  be  accurately  represented,  such  extracts  from 
the  replies  as  relate  to  this  subject,  by  permission  of  the  writers,  are 
given. 

FROM  CHARLES  ANTHON,  LL.  D.,  PROV.  OV   AKCUMT  LANOUAGES  IK  COLUMBIA 

OOLLKOK,   N.   T. 

In  your  favor  of  the  eighth  inst.  you  ask,  "  What  pronunciation  is  eventoaUy 
to  prevail  in  this  country  in  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  lang^agres?"  The 
answer  is  not  an  easy  one.  As  long  as  so  many  of  our  Colleges  retain  the  Engp- 
lish  system,  and  so  many  of  their  graduates  are  employed  in  the  business  of  in- 
struction, this  mode  of  pronouncing  will  naturally  have  the  preponderance.  It 
is,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  system  utterly  erroneous,  and  can  not,  for  one 
moment,  compare  witli  that  followed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  this 
latter,  too,  labors  itself  under  very  grave  errors.  My  own  mode  of  pronouncing, 
and  the  one  which  I  give  to  my  pnpils,  is  of  an  edicHc  character,  and  profeflssa 
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to  cull  from  all  83r8tem8  whatever  is  good.    It  follows,  however,  the  Continental 
method  very  closely.    In  Greek  we  give  prveody  a  decided  preference  to  accent 

7R0M  H.   B.  HAOKXTT,  D.  D.,  PROF.  OF   GREEK  IK  KEWTON  THEOLOGICAL 

SCHOOL,  UABB. 

The  want  of  uniformity  ui  the  Greek  pronunciation  is  certainly  a  great  evil 
In  my  present  situation  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  tiain  the  students  in  tliat  branch 
of  study,  as  it  belongs  to  the  College.  I  was  taught  myself  to  pronounce  ac* 
cording  to  the  principles  of  our  own  language,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit  have  ad- 
hered to  that  system.  I  have  thought  that  if  I  were  a  teacher  of  the  elements 
of  Greek,  I  should  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  modem  Greek ;  first,  because 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  comes  nearer  to  the  old  pronunciation  than  any  other ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  would  form  so  easy  a  transition  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  modem  Greek.  Some  of  our  teachers  follow  that  method,  but  it  has  not 
been  general.  At  Cambridge,  I  believe  they  adopt  a  few  of  the  sounds,  but  do 
not  carry  out  the  system  fully.  If  the  College  Professors  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  some  rule  or  express  some  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  would  command  at- 
tention and  apply,  at  least,  a  partial  correction  to  the  evil  Our  schools  act  so 
independently  of  one  another,  and  our  literary  men  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of 
consultation  and  personal  intercourse,  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  difficult  to  se- 
cure the  agreement  in  such  matters  that  would  be  desirable. 

FROM  JAMES  R.  BOISE,   LL.  D.,  PROF.  OF  GREEK  IN  MICHIGAN  UKTV^ERSnT. 

In  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am  quite  undecided. 
While  in  Europe,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  German  method,  but  in  my  own 
teaching  I  have  mainly  followed  the  English,  (except  that  I  observe  the  Greek 
accent  in  my  pronunciation.)  Since  I  have  been  in  Michigan,  I  have  rather  in- 
clined to  the  Continental  pronunciation  of  Greek,  more  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience than  for  any  other  reason,  because  the  migorlty  of  those  around  me  are 
accustomed  to  that  method.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  prevail 
more  and  more.  I  despair,  however,  of  ever  seeing  in  my  day  a  uniform  method 
adopted  in  this  country,  though  with  you  I  deem  it  a  desirable  object.  In  the 
present  state  of  things  I  always  advise  others  to  foUow  whichever  system  best 
suits  their  own  inclination. 

FBOM  W.  8.  TTLER,  LLa,  PROF.  OF   LATIN  IK  AMHERST  COLLEGE,   MASS. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  there  are  but  two  questions  to  be  asked  in  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  according  to  the  answer  to  these 
questions  only  three  methods  that  can  claim  any  serious  consideration  from 
English  and  American  scholars.  1.  Are  they  living  languages  still  spoken  by  a 
people  who  have  not  only  a  national  existence,  but  a  literature  still  living  7  If  so, 
then  the  usage  of  that  people  should  govern  the  pronunciation  of  their  language. 
In  regard  to  the  Latin  no  one  will  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  In 
regard  to  the  Greek  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  prepared  to  deny,  indeed,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  scholars 
will  at  length  adopt  the  modem  Greek  as  the  standard  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  ancient  2.  If  the  language  is  no  longer  living,  can  it  be  ascertained  beyond 
controversy  what  was  the  pronunciation  while  it  was  yet  living?  If  so,  I  think 
that  pronunciation  should  be  adopted.  But  if  it  can  not  be,  or  can  be  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  follow  mere  whims  and  conjec- 
tures. 3.  If  the  language  is  dead  and  its  ancient  pronunciation  can  not  be  as- 
certained, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  principle  left  to  stand  upon  ex- 
cept for  each  country  to  follow  the  analogy  of  its  own  language.  I  have  adopted 
this  course  hitherto  in  reference  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  shall  doubtless  con- 
tinue so  to  do  with  Latin,  while  in  Greek  I  await  the  results  of  study  and  travel 
which  may  perhaps  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  modem  Greek. 

FROM  E.  A.  JOHKSOK,  LL.  D.,  PROF.  OF  LATIK  IK   THE  KEW  YORK   UNTYERSITT. 

The  question  which  you  propose  is  an  important  one,  and  not  without  its 
difficulties.    It  may  be  viewed  in  various  relations^  and  according  to  the  view 
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taken  variously  answered.  Looking  at  the  matter  historically  my  impresaion 
ifl,  that  the  attempt  to  restore,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  yemacular  pronunciatioii 
of  the  Latin,  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  each  nation  has  independently 
followed  its  own  laws  of  sound,  without  regard  to  nearness  of  correspondence 
to  the  ancient.  If  the  recovery  of  the  true  pronunciation,  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect degree,  is  to  be  given  up  as  an  impossibility,  or  as  a  thing  undesirable  if 
attainable,  then  I  do  not  see  why  each  nation  may  not,  witliin  itself,  arbitrarily 
follow  its  own  rules  and  laws.  Neither  the  French,  the  English,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  &c.,  is  the  old  Latin,  nor  should  either  claim  to  be.  On  this  view, 
too,  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  one  may  chance  to  be  a  little  nearer,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  true  pronunciation  than  another.  But  with  us  the  question 
is  more  difficult  than  with  the  other  nations  above  instanced.  They,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  which  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  their  own  idioms  produces.  Where,  however,  the  Eng^ 
fish  is  the  vernacular,  two  methods  at  least  are  advocated.  These  are  sometimes 
called  the  English  and  the  Continental  methods.  As  between  these  two,  the 
English  method  pursues  one  consistent  plain  course,  not  pretending  in  any  sense 
to  give  the  old  Latin  pronunciation,  while  the  so-called  Continental  method  goes 
but  half-way,  being  neither  the  French,  Italian,  German,  English,  nor  old  Latin, 
in  f^hort,  nothing  that  I  know  of  but  itselfj  so  that,  as  a  whole,  I  prefer  for  Eng- 
lishmen ^he  English,  to  the  other,  which  may  be  called  un-English,  or  un- 
anything,  rather  than  positively  named.  Of  late,  however,  among  us,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  agitated  more  with  reference  to  a  return  to  the  old  Latin  pronun- 
ciation, so  far  as  it  can  with  tolerable  satisfaction  be  recovered,  and  attempts 
are  maide  to  test  the  feasibility  of  applying  this  in  practice  in  some  of  our  insti- 
tutions. I  am  not  sanguine  in  regard  to  the  success  of  this  effort.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  see  why  the  so-called  Continental  method  should  have  stopped  short  of 
all  that  is  now  proposed,  if  it  should  be  found  tc^e  easily  practicable.  The 
chief  difficulty,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  foreignneS,  to  the  EngUsh  organs  of 
speech  and  habits,  of  the  sounds  simple  and  combined,  with  their  recurrence, 
their  rapid  utterance,  and  the  accompanying  gesticulation,  of  the  languages  of 
the  Latin  nations  of  Europe:  for  all  these  elements  go  to  make  up  the  true  lan- 
guage and  utterance  of  the  old  Latin  and  Grecian  nations. 

If  it  can  be  brought  about  as  a  general  thing,  that  a  truly  good  pronunciatioii 
of  the  Latin,  as  near,  as  we  can  learn  it,  to  the  old,  shall  be  taught  and  learned 
among  us.  I  shall  be  much  gratified.  If  the  result  should  be  no  better  than  in 
the  case  of  the  French,  and  other  modern  languages  of  Europe,  which,  I  have 
often  observed,  are  so  imperfectly  acquired,  that  the  soimds  are  not  true,  and 
the  utterance  has  nothing  of  the  genuine  character  of  the  native  speaker,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  hesitate  to  prefer  the  English  method  in  which  I  was 
first  taught  the  Latin. 

FBOM  JOHN  L.   LINCOLN,   LL.  D.,   PROF.   OF  LATIN  IN  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,   B.  L 

The  subject  of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  has  often  troubled  me,  as  I  could 
not  see  any  feasible  way  of  introducing  what  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  the 
better  method,  without  more  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  my  students  than  would 
be  justifiable.  The  Continental  method  I  suppose  comes  nearer  to  the  ancient 
method  than  does  the  flnglish  and  ours.  The  simple  principle  with  us  has 
been  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  without  touching  the  question  bow  the 
Bomans  onginidly  pronounced,  except  so  far  as  perhaps  it  was  thought  that 
that  was  a  point  not  capable  of  being  clearly  determined.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  French  and  the  Spanish,  and  most  of  all  the  Italian,  have 
nearer  affinities  to  the  Latin  than  the  English.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Italian  sounds,  especially  of  the  voweU,  are  nearer  like  the 
Latin,  than  the  English  are.  Besides,  historically,  the  Latin  has  been  preserved 
and  employed  by  writing,  speaking  and  reading  in  an  almost  unbroken  course 
in  Italy,  back  through  the  middle  ages,  well  nigh  to  the  ancient  times;  and 
during  all  this  period  we  know  of  no  variation  among  the  learned  in  Italy  on 
tliis  subject ;  and  the  sounds  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Italian 
language  itself.  There  is  also  but  little  difierence  from  the  Italian  in  the  pro- 
nunciation employed  by  all  other  nations  on  the  Continent. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  about  the  importance  of  a  ciassical  convention.    I 
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l^ve,  in  former  years,  tried  to  stir  up  my  claasical  brethren  to  such  a  meeting, 
and  at  one  time  we  made  a  beginning,  but  no  more.  We  met  in  Bo:jton  two 
years  in  succession  about  the  time  of  tlie  anniversaries,  and  the  second  time  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  an  association,  but  that 
Ck)mmittee  never  reported,  and  there  has  never  been  another  meeting. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  practice  among  these  several  professors 
is  very  diversified.  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  English  method,  while 
Dr.  Lincoln  prefers  the  Continental  or  rather  the  Italian  for  the 
Latin,  but  adheres  to  no  system  in  his  practice.  Dr.  Hackett  prefers 
for  the  Greek  language  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation.  Prof. 
Boise  prefers  the  Continental  method,  but  tells  others  to  adopt  that 
which  they  prefer,  while  he  himself  is  governed  by  the  Greek  accent 
in  pronouncing  that  language.  Professors  Goodwin  and  Sophocles, 
Professors  of  Greek  in  Har\'ard  University,  have  each  a  diflferent 
system  of  pronunciation  which  they  adhere  to  in  their  teaching. 
Prof.  Sophocles,  himself  a  native  Greek,  discarding  the  moderu 
Greek  pronunciation.  By  the  Roman  method,  which  is  advocated 
by  many,  and  among  others  by  Prof.  Richardson  of  the  Rochester 
University,  we  must  not  say  Cicero  and  Csesar,  but  Keekero  and 
Kaizer,  While  Dr.  Anrfion  follows  neither  the  English,  which  he 
thinks  utterly  erroneous,  nor  the  Continental,  which  he  favors,  but 
has  a  sort  of  electic  method,  culling  what  he  considers  best  from  all 
systems.  Such  is  the  diversity  which  prevails.  Indeed,  the  won 
der  among  the  builders  of  Babel,  on  the  morning  after  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  could  not  have  been  greater,  than  would  be  that  in  an 
assembly  of  Professors  of  Ancient  Languages  in  our  American 
colleges,  were  each  to  speak  the  tongue  he  teaches. 

The  plea  may  be  made  that  these  are  not  spoken  languages,  and 
hence  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  how  they  are  pronounced. 
But  these  languages  are  often  quoted,  and  they  are  spoken  as  often 
at  least  as  once  a  year  in  all  the  colleges;  and  is  it  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  that  we  arc  defeated  in  understanding  what  one  at- 
tempts to  say  by  diversity  of  pronunciation  ?  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, as  a  matter  of  pride  in  having  some  national  usage,  and  more 
than  all,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  system  in  the  class-room,  it 
is  important  that  there  be  uniformity. 

Besides,  there  must  be  some  principles  underlying  this  subject 
which,  if  developed,  would  be  convincing,  and  settle  this  question. 
If  not^  if  it  be  a  matter  purely  conventional,  then  it  could  certainly 
be  settled  by  mutual  consultation.  If  teaching  was  really  a  learned 
profession,  and  its  practitioners  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  such  confusion  and  absurdity  could  never  exist. 

But  not  only  is  there  diversity  in  practice  and  lack  of  personality 
46 
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in  teacliing,  bat  there  is  also  great  diversity  of  opinion,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  respecting  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  sciences  should  be  pursued.  Dr.  Benjamin  Pierce,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  age,  de- 
clared, on  one  of  the  graduation  days  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  that,  in  his  judgment,  a  sound  and  healthy  education  could 
be  obtained  without  studying  the  ancient  languages. 

This  statement,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  ancient  lan- 
guages should  be  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  but  that  many  of 
those  who  gain  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  branches,  and 
hence  reap  little  benefit  from  them,  might  obtain  an  education  with- 
out them  better  suited  to  their  wants.  Could  much  of  the  descrip- 
tive portions  of  the  Natural  Sciences  be  learned  in  the  primary  and 
preparatory  schools,  and  more  time  be  devoted  to  Language  and  Phi- 
losophy in  the  college,  it  would  doubtless  prove  a  wholesome  refonn. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  in  our  primary  education  we  strive 
to  give  discipline  when  we  should  be  giving  knowledge ;  that  in 
our  advanced  schools  we  give  knowledge  when  we  should  give  dis- 
cipline and  discrimination. 

But  this  diversity,  while  it  indicates  lack  of  research  and  definite 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  teaching,  in  one  respect  gives  a 
hopeful  sign.  Ignorance  is  usually  a  state  of  quietude  wherein  tra- 
dition is  blindly  followed.  The  period  of  inquiry  which  succeeds 
to  this,  is  usually  one  of  disagreement,  of  agitation,  and  unsettled 
state  of  opinion.  It  is  like  the  period  between  daylight  and  dawn, 
wherein  the  outline  of  things  is  but  dimly  seen.  But  it  gives 
promise  of  a  glorious  mom,  wherein  all  things  stand  disclosed  in  a 
broad,  clear  light. 

In  considering,  therefore,  this  subject  of  Liberal  Education,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  inquiring  into  any  defects  which  may  exist,  and 
of  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  education  we  give  is  in 
qtiality  as  well  as  quantity,  quite  liberal  and  sound.  The  course  of 
remark  has  been  in  no  spirit  of  caviling  or  despondency,  but  of  a 
simple  seeking  after  truth,  with  a  disposition  to  look  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  fiill  in  the  face. 

We  have  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  errors  which  seem  to 
exist  both  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  order  and  course  of 
study  pursued,  and  to  trace  the  cause  of  these  evils  to  their  origin. 

The  remedy  which  we  propose  has  been  intimated  in  discussing 
the  cause.  Education  can  never  become  truly  libera\  throughout 
all  its  grades,  until  it  is  regarded  and  treated  as  a  science,  and 
teaching  as  a  learned  profession. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  humiliation  that  we  have  not  in  this  conntry  an 
institution  with  ample  facilities  for  giving  instruction  of  an  ezcla- 
sivelj  professional  character  in  teaching;  an  institution  wherein 
those  who  are  to  give  instruction  in  the  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  shall  be  specially  prepared  for  imparting  knowledge.  There 
do  not  at  present  seem  to  be  any  marked  indications  of  its  speedy 
establishment  But  the  requirements  are  so  reasonable,  and  the 
demands  so  strong,  that  they  can  not  very  long  be  resisted. 

The  field  is  ample,  and  promises  rich  and  abundant  fruits. 
Neither  Kant  nor  Herbert  Spencer,  in  their  distributions  of  mental 
phenomena,  has  viewed  the  subject  of  mental  development  from  the 
true  educational  standpoint,  nor  has  either  fairly  interpreted  nature. 
It  remains  for  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  read  well  a 
science  of  Education,  and  to  train  a  truly  liberal  Profession  of 
Teaching.  | 
iS 
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Education  is  of  two  kinds,  general  or  liberal,  and  special  or  pro- 
fefloonaL 

(General  or  liberal  education  consists  in  that  discipline  and  in- 
stmction  which  may  conduce  to  the  general  perfection  and  improve- 
ment of  the  pnpil,  or,  in  the  language  of  Bacon,  may  be  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  may  likewise  be 
defined  as  that  education  which  becomes  the  children  of  freemen  or 
which  fits  the  child  to  become  a  freeman. 

This  general  education  may  vary  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  time  which  his  circumstances 
allow  him  to  take.  In  my  judgment  it  should  vary  also  according 
to  the  sex  of  the  pupil.  Women  are  evidently  designed  by  their 
Creator  for  a  different  work  from  that  of  man.  This  design  is 
mimifested  in  the  whole  structure  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  whole 
temper  of  their  minds.  Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  the  difference 
between  girls  and  boys  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  make  much 
difference  in  their  schooling  necessary ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
diflferences  begin  to  show  themselves  very  decidedly,  and  the  ^rl, 
maturing  more  quickly,  should  then  give  herself  more  to  the  higher 
branches,  which  the  man  postpones  to  later  life,  or  even  omits  alto- 
gether. 

Special  or  professional  education  is  that  culture  and  instruction 
which  fits  the  child  for  some  chosen  walk  in  life,  some  particnlar 
pursuit  in  art  or  science.  All  general  education  is  to  some  extent 
also  special,  and  all  special  culture  has  also  a  general  effect.  Such 
is  the  unity  of  the  human  soul  that  its  culture  in  any  single  particu- 
lar improves  the  whole ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  culti- 
vation of  its  powers  increases  its  force  in  each — as  is  shown  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  ability  of  American 
workmen  in   special    branches  (such  as  cotton-spinning,   watch- 

*  Abrtrmet  of  a  pftpw  racd  befon  Um  Natioul  TwebMB*  Aaociatioo  at  Ogdrasbarg,  N«w  T«k* 
Ang.  lOlb,  1864. 
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maldng,  machine-making,  d?c.)  has  been  proved  statistically  to  be 
in  proportion  to  their  general  schooling. 

Yet  the  distinction  between  general  and  special,  or  liberal  and 
professional  education,  as  given  above,  is  real  and  important,  and 
often  neglected  to  the  injury  of  the  scholar. 

The  common  school  and  the  college  are  institutions  for  general 
education.  The  topics  introduced  in  them  ought  therefore  to  be 
such,  and  such  only,  as  are  of  general  utility  to  the  majority  of 
men,  or  such  as  throw  light  on  the  whole  course  of  subsequent 
study.  Take,  for  example.  Arithmetic  as  the  subject  of  inquiry — 
should  it  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent ?  To  the  first  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Arith- 
metic is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  every  other  subject ; 
there  is  no  object  of  thought  to  which  considerations  of  number  do 
not  apply,  explicitly  or  implicitly ;  Arithmetic  must  be  taught 
therefore  in  liberal  education.  But  to  what  extent  ?  I  answer  in 
all  its  fundamental  processes  and  principles,  and  in  enough  of  its 
applications  to  practical  matters  to  m^e  those  processes  and  prin- 
ciples  familiar — no  more. 

The  University  differs  from  the  College  in  adding  professional 
schools  where  men  pursue  special  branches,  of  value  specially  to 
men  of  special  pursuits — Law  Schools,  Divinity  Schools,  Scientific 
Schools,  Medical  Schools.  Sometimes  young  men  enter  these  pro- 
fessional schools  with  a  very  imperfect  general  or  liberal  culture, 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  make,  first,  the  most  extensive 
preparation  possible,  taking  the  whole  course  of  studies  in  a  college 
of  high  standard  and  then  adding  the  professional  course  at  the  end. 
Undoubtedly  these  men  make,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most 
useful  men.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  schools  and  teachers,  by  any 
amount  of  teaching,  to  turn  a  blockhead  into  a  man  of  talent ;  but 
neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  genius  to  be  independent  of  all  educa- 
tion. Given,  however,  two  men  of  equal  original  power  and  tem- 
perament, and  he  will  make  the  most  useful  and  most  truly  success- 
iol  man  who  prepares  himself  for  his  profession  by  the  most  exten- 
sive and  thorough  course  of  liberal  and  professional  study. 

Now  the  Normal  School  is  a  professional  school.  It  teaches  to 
teach.  That  pupil  in  the  Normal  School  will  make  the  best  teacher 
who  comes  to  the  school  most  thoroughly  prepared  by  a  previous 
coarse  of  education. 

I  say  the  Normal  School  i&  a  professional  school.  There  is  how- 
ever a  sense  in  which  the  study  of  didactics  may  be  called  a  liberal 
study ;  it  is,  that  every  child  may  be  considered  prospectively  as 
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tbe  head  of  a  family,  and  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  therefore  of 
universal  utility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  art  of  teaching  and  the 
science  of  teaching  are  not  connected  directly  with  the  principal 
sciences  in  the  hierarchy;  and  errors  or  ignorance  in  regard  to 
teaching  will  not  directly  and  seriously  affect  the  pupils'  views 
either  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  History,  Metaphysics  or  Theology. 
And  the  universal  utility  of  the  art  is  somewhat  confined  to  woman 
alone.  She  has  the  little  children  committed  principally  to  her. 
In  the  course  of  God's  holy  Providence  he  puts  woman  in  chaise 
of  little  children ;  she  stands  as  Jesus  stands,  and  as  he  assures  us 
his  Father  stands,  ever  waiting  to  be  teacher  and  guide  to  the  little 
ones  and  to  minister  to  their  happiness  and  progress. 

If  didactics  belong  then  to  general  or  liberal  education,  they  be- 
long to  that  division  of  it  which  attends  to  the  culture  of  young 
women.  They  should  be  taught  in  those  colleges  which  admit 
young  women  to  their  course ;  and  in  those  which  are  designed  only 
for  young  women. 

Normal  Schools  should  also  be  attached  to  our  universities,  and 
bachelors  of  arts  who  intend  to  teach  should  be  urged  first  to  take 
one  or  two  years'  special  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
Normal  Schools  which  are  established  independent  of  colleges, 
should  have  a  course  of  instruction  specially  adapted  for  those  who 
have  previously  taken  a  high  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 

The  mere  appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Didactics  in  each  college 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  wise.  The  undergraduate  course 
is  crowded  with  studies,  and  there  would  be  no  time  to  do  justice 
to  Didactics.  But  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  a  Uni" 
versity^  and  of  a  special  course  for  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  a  Normal 
School,  would  be  steps  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence 
required  of  teachers,  and  would  lift  towards  its  proper  dignity  tht 
high  profession  of  teaching. 

Until  these  steps  are  taken  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  advantage, 
as  a  temporary  substitute,  if  the  Professor  of  Mental  Jind  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, or  other  appropriate  Professor,  should  incorporate  into  his 
course  judicious  remarks  on  the  general  principles  of  education,  as 
his  topics  afford  opportunity. 


Xiy,   A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


Thb  history  of  edncation  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  those  which  have  given  character  to  the  movement, 
has  been  at  first  one  of  individual  effort  or  of  separate  oiganizations. 
These  powers  have  afterward  been  uijited  to  secure  a  common  ob- 
ject, namely,  the  adoption  of  a  complete  sjrstem  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  In  the  States  more  recently  admitted,  a  system  of 
public  instniction  has  been  adopted  with  the  organic  law,  but  its 
practical  workinc^  and  adaptation  to  popular  wants  have  resulted 
from  a  cooperation  of  separate  agencies.  In  every  case,  whether 
the  system  has  been  the  result  of  trial  and  experience,  or  has  been 
transplanted,  ready  formed,  to  a  new  State,  the  plan  has  been  one 
of  a  union  of  power  and  influence  in  a  common  head.  Smaller  or- 
ganizations of  teachers  are  representi^d  in  State  Associations  and 
these,  again,  culminate  in.  the  National  Association.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  has  official  charge  of  the  general  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  To  this  department  all  educational 
officers  are  responsible  and  their  course  is  guided  by  its  direction. 
The  general  tendency  to  organized  action  in  this  form  may  be  con- 
sidered evidence  that  it  is  desirable,  and  tbat  this  system  is  the 
most  efficient  yet  devised.  From  a  similarity  in  the  plan  and  oper- 
ation of  the  State  and  general  governments,  we  may  infer  the  in- 
completeness of  our  national  system  of  education  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  manner  of  supplying  the  defect. 

The  following  thoughts  are  presented  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
national  agency  corresponding  to  Boards  of  Education  and  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Instruction  in  the  several  States. 

I.  The  adoption  of  such  an  agency  would  more  fully  insure  the 
existence,  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  republican  form  of  government  is  that  of 
a  people  governing  themselves,  of  their  yielding  up,  of  their  own 
accord  and  for  the  public  good,  such  of  their  individual  rights  as 
Mould  conflict  with  the  rights  of  others.    It  is  a  concession  by  the 
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individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  ad* 
yantages  of  society.  The  object  is  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare.  As  a  resnlt  of  this  system  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
conflict  of  judgment  concerning  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  indi> 
¥idnal,  those  of  the  public,  and  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
concession.  The  proper  exercise  of  this  judgment  and  of  the  power 
of  self-control  which  results  fVom  it,  can  only  exist  where  there  is  an 
intelligence  to  appreciate  these  rights  and  privileges.  Mental  cul- 
ture is  a  necessity  then  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  self-control 
by  the  individual.  And  since  the  government  is  an  aggregation  of 
individuals,  all  standing  on  the  same  level,  politically,  it  follows  that 
the  education  of  the  whole  people  is  not  only  desirable,  but  essen- 
tial to  the  national  existence ;  if  to  the  existence,  then  also  to  the 
perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  advantages  of  a  well  developed  mind  on  the  part  of  their 
ralers  were  appreciated  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  infant 
monarch  was  placed  under  careful  instruction,  and  it  was  the  great- 
est care  of  their  wise  men,  their  rhetoricians  and  their  philosophers, 
to  develop  in  his  mind  the  qualities  of  a  successful  governor.  Mod- 
em nations,  appreciating  equally  the  advantages  of  liberal  culture, 
have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  ike  education  of  their  future 
aorereigns.  In  a  republic  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign.  A  single 
Tote  may  determine  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  the  laws  are  made 
and  executed  by  persons  taken  from  the  masses.  Such  being  the 
prerogative  and  so  great  being  the  power  of  each  individual  citizen, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  from  another  staud-point,  that  the 
national  interests  require  a  high  mental  culture  of  all  the  people. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  State  governments  are 
doing  much,  but  their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation  lie  in  the 
same  direction.  A  National  Bureau  of  Instruction  could  do  much 
in  advancing  this  great  work.  The  different  State  systems,  where 
there  are  any,  are  (tistinct  ft'om  each  other,  having  no  official  rela- 
tionship whatever.  For  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  their 
plans  are  wide  apart.  Each  has  its  peculiar  excellencies  and  the 
friends  of  each  are  conscious  of  its  possessing  serious  defects.  To 
assist  in  assimilating  these  systems,  to  bear  their  excellencies  from 
one  to  another,  to  circulate  the  practical  results  of  different  theories 
and  methods,  and  to  publish  valuable  educational  intelligence, 
might  be  a  great  and  important  object  of  a  national  bureau. 

But  there  are  several  States  which  have,  as  yet,  no  system  of 
popular  instructioB  whatever,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  imperfect;  and 
there  ia  alao  a  very  laige  part  of  oor  domaim  which  is  yet  uaettled 
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These  States  embrace  a  large  portion  of  our  population  and — with 
the  territories — much  the  lai^er  part  of  the  area  of  our  country. 
Not  only  would  it  be  for  their  interests^  but  clearly  a  national  bene- 
fit, if  systems  were  established  in  these  sections,  as  necessity  in- 
quires, but  it  seems  a  duty  devolving  upon  general  government,  for 
its  own  welfare,  to  see  to  it  that  the  most  efficient  system  and  one 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  republican  institutions,  is  adopted. 

II.  Education  should  be  nationalized. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  people  are  not  allowed 
to  establish  schools  or  that  government  does  not  foster  education. 
Probably  no  nation  has,  from  its  own  wealth,  done  more  for  the  in- 
struction of  its  people  than  this.  But  is  this  sufficient  ?  Every 
government  is  based  on  some  theory,  and  its  success  requires  that 
its  laws,  its  customs  and  the  spirit  of  its  people,  harmonize  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  constitution.  The  monarchs  of  the  old 
world  educate  their  subjects,  if  at  all,  in  a  faith  in  their  institutions, 
and  wisely  so ;  for  if  they  succeed,  they  gain  an  intelligent,  hence,  a 
more  powerful  support  to  their  measures ;  if  they  fail,  they  know 
that  they  will  secure  the  equally  strong  opposition  of  intelligence. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  there  been  a  gov- 
ernment on  an  extended  plan,  based,  like  ours,  upon  the  entire 
equality  of  all  its  people  in  their  political  rights  and  duties.  It  has 
been  customary  to  call  the  governments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
and  some  in  more  modem  times,  republics;  but  they  were  not 
democratic  republics.  In  the  purest  democracies  of  Greece  the 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  A  large  part  of  the  population 
were  meticsy  while  the  larger  portion  were  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
In  Rome  there  were  different  classes,  each  having  its  rights,  but  the 
most  extended  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  only  a  few.  If  history 
establishes  any  fact,  it  b  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  never 
been  so  entirely  bestowed  upon  the  whole  people  as  in  this  nation 
at  the  present  time.  In  other  important  features  is  this  government 
without  precedent.  The  separation  of  the  different  departments,  leg- 
islative, executive  and  judicial,  and  the  selection,  by  popular  choice, 
of  persons  with  whom  these  powers  are  vested,  have  never  before 
been  carried  to  so  great  an  extent 

These  peculiarities  of  our  government  require  that  the  spirit  of 
the  people  shall  be  educated  in  conformity  to  them.  Unless  popu- 
lar mind  is  trained  in  sympathy  with  republican  ideas,  or,  if,  under 
the  right  of  freedom  of  opinion,  aristocratic  notions  of  society  and 
of  education  are  allowed,  different  castes  of  society  wiU  spring  up, 
theories  of  m  modified  form  of  government  will  arise,  popular  £uth 
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in  a  republic  will  be  weakened,  and  its  surest  basis  of  support — ih» 
attachment  of  the  people — wiU  gradually  crumble.  If  the  spirit  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  form,  if  the  government  has  not  in  itself  a 
yital  power  and  energy  which  will  mold  popular  sentiment  and  draw 
it  to  itself,  then  it  must  yield  and  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of 
society.  Whenever,  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  yoke  of  power 
has  sat  uneasily  upon  the  necks  of  its  subjects;  whenever,  from 
neglect  or  injustice,  popular  feeling  has  become  estranged,  a  change 
of  policy  has  been  demanded  by  the  people,  and  the  government 
has  generally  been  modified  to  meet  tbeir  wants.  Hence,  not  only 
the  propriety  but  the  necessity  of  the  government's  exerting  its  in- 
fluence to  encourage  a  system  of  education  which  shall  harmoniie 
with  republican  ideas  and  republican  civilizatioD.  Aristotle  says, 
'^  The  most  effective  way  of  preserving  a  State  is  to  bring  up  the 
citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  and,  as  it  were,  to  cast  them 
in  the  mold  of  its  constitution.'' 

IIL  A  National  Bureau  would  give  a  character  to  our  educational 
system  which  its  importance  deserves,  and  would  place  it  in  a  posi- 
tion where  its  influence  would  be  felt  with  greater  power  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  mind. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  mind  to  become  accustomed  to  surrounding 
circumstances.  Many  of  men's  notions  of  the  relative  importance 
of  ideas  and  things  around  them  are  the  teachings  of  external  life. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Athena  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  the  symbol 
of  thought  and  the  patron  of  heroism  among  men.  To  evince  their 
appreciation  of  these  traits,  to  keep  alive  an  admiration  of  them  and 
to  stimulate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their  possession,  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  her,  was  erected  on 
the  Acropolis  and  in  it  was  placed  her  statue,  carved  by  the  hand 
of  their  master  artist,  Phidias.  How  much  did  the  statues  and  costly 
works  of  art  erected  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  Napoleon  I.,  serve  to 
nourish  in  the  mind  of  the  French  people  an  almost  adoration  for 
that  mighty  spirit  of  the  Revolution  and  an  enthusiasm  for  his  reign. 

So  it  is  in  the  field  of  thought.  Whatever  idea  is  held  promi- 
nently before  the  mind,  whatever  is  the  idea  of  the  controlling 
power,  will,  because  of  this  prominence,  ultimately  prevail  with  the 
people.  The  experience  of  those  present  affirms  this.  Has  a 
teacher  a  predilection  for  a  particular  branch  of  instruction  f  It  will 
not  be  long  after  he  enters  his  school  before  there  will  be  a  greater 
fondness,  if  not  a  decided  preference,  for  that  particular  study. 
Even  if  no  prominence  be  given  to  that  study,  the  teacher's  mental 
disposition  will  become  so  impressed  upon  his  pupils  by  his  acts 
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and  biB  manner  of  thought,  that  the  aame  bias  will  nnconBclonily 
be  given  to  their  minds.  Men  have  often  eecnred  l^eir  objeota  bj 
keeping  prominently  before  the  minda  of  those  they  would  infloenoe, 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  gcdded.  The  action  of  legislatona 
has  been  influenced  by  the  continued  presentation,  in  various  lightl^ 
of  a  measure  sought  to  be  adopted.  The  philosophical  tendenciea 
of  a  period  in  history  have  been  determined  by  the  ideas  of  a  few 
powerful  minds  then  predominant  in  the  realm  of  thought. 

The  direct  inference  from  these  examples  is,  that  this  nation, 
founded  upon  the  mental  culture  of  the  people,  and  dependent  hi 
ita  prosperity  upon  their  intelligent  action,  can  most  completely  in- 
sure its  success  by  giving  to  educational  agencies  the  power  and  in- 
flnenoe  of  national  adoption. 
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Thx  great  principle  of  associatioA  was  first  enunciated  by  Urn 
Creator  in  Eden,  when  the  Lord  God  said,  ''  It  is  not  good  that  mam 
ihoold  be  alone/'  In  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  state,  the  •nation; 
we  find  this  great  tmth  exemplified.  All  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fime,  develop  this  idea  clearly.  In  the  history  and  progress  of 
civHizatipn,  we  find  that  jost  in  proportion  to  the  peifecUon  of  tUa 
bond  that  binds  man  to  his  fellow,  in  the  conmiunity ;  also  in  nnt- 
ted  effort  for  the  development  of  a  given  theory,  whether  in  goven^ 
ment,  science,  art,  or  literatore,  strength  is  found  for  the  aooon^ 
plishment  of  anything  within  the  range  of  human  possibilty. 

In  educational  reform,  this  principle  is  indispensable  to  saooeaii 
Isolated  effort  has  accomplished  much  in  every  department  of  lifow 
But  what  is  individual  compared  with  associated  effort  f  An  indfr* 
Tidual  may  be  thoroughly  versed  in  every  department  of  learning; 
he  may  be  afi  to  teach ;  have  tact  in  management,  power  in  gOT- 
emment,  and  the  "  art  Napoleon,"  in  infusing  his  own  ideas  and 
spirit  into  the  soul  of  his  pupils,  by  a  rigid  discipline,  earefid 
training,  and  generous  culture. 

Here  we  may  find  progress,  and  in  the  right  direction.  Compbtn 
success  crowns  such  efifbrts.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  confined  to  a  given 
locality,  and  circumscribed  by  very  narrow  limits.  But  let  tint 
same  accomplished,  successful  educator  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  mv* 
tion,  by  associating  with  the  teachers  of  his  town,  or  district^  and 
still  more  important  results  will  follow.  In  the  first  place,  let  tlio 
effort  be  informal  and  social;  in  the  spuii  of  the  learner^  rather 
than  that  of  the  teacher ;  who  should  ever  be  ready  to  receive,  whilo 
endeavoring  to  communicate  truth.  Thus  confidence  will  bo  in- 
spired, interest  enlisted,  a  healthy  public  sentiment  created,  and 
hearty  codperation  secnred  in  the  woik  of  reform.    Thus  the  wajr 
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may  be  prepared  for  a  public  movement  of  the  town.  Every  instru- 
mentality must  now  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  friends  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  education,  and  an  elevation  of  the  character  of 
the  schools  of  the  town.  In  the  public  meeting  a  lecture  may  be 
given,  an  essay  read,  or  discussion  held,  in  which  the  reforms  to  be 
initiated  should  be  clearly  stated,  and  their  importance  magnified, 
by  a  fair  contrast  of  the  antiquated  forms  and  methods  of  the  past; 
and  the  soulless  teaching,  and  irrational  government  of  the  schools, 
compared  with  that  intellectual  culture  and  parental  discipline, 
found  in  a  model  school,  and  a  well-trained  family  of  the  present ; 
where  love  is  the  golden  chain  that  binds  all  hearts,  controls  all 
action,  and  produces  rich  fruit.  These  meetings  should  be  free  and 
open  to  all,  and  the  exercises  untrammeled.  Every  teacher  and 
parent  should  here  feel  at  home,  and  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  on 
any  pofot  relevant  to  the  character  of  the  meeting.  The  con- 
versational, rather  than  the  more  formal  meeting,  will  generally 
be  the  most  interesting  and  useful  in  the  commencement  In 
these  exercises,  systems  of  education,  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
ical, methods  of  instruction,  books,  the  order  of  studies  in  a 
given  course,  discipline  and  government,  the  warming  and  ventil- 
ating of  school-rooms,  and  the  seating  of  the  same ;  all  will  re- 
ceive attention ;  and  in  proportion  to  intelligent  views  and 
appropriate  action,  will  contribute  to  a  reform  that  must  con- 
duce to  the  elevation,  progress,  and  happiness  of  all  who  come 
under  their  influence.  By  these  instrumentalities  and  interchanges 
of  views,  new  channels  of  thought  are  opened,  new  sympathies  are 
developed,  and  a  common  bond  of  union  created,  which  is  full  of 
promise  for  a  glorious  future.  When  a  town  has  thus  fairly  initia- 
ted the  work  of  reform,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  circle  of  its 
influence  is,  silently  it  may  be,  but  stea4ily  enlai^ing,  and  anon  the 
adjacent  towns  become  interested  and  are  desirous  of  securing  sim- 
ilar results.  The  county  now  becomes  the  field,  and  each  town  is 
interested  to  secure  tlie  greatest  amount  of  good,  and  is  emulous 
of  being  second  to  no  other  in  the  county.  What  has  beei)  initia- 
ted in  the  town,  is  carried  onward  into  the  larger  fields,  and  this 
becomes  an  object  of  great  interest.  The  meetings  now  become 
proportionally  more  interesting,  as  well  as  larger  than  the  town 
association.  Power  has  thus  been  gained,  and  every  movement 
carries  with  it  an  authority  that  commands  the  general  respect,  and 
eodperation  of  all  thinking  persons.  In  these  primary  meetings  of 
the  town  and  county  associations,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
eflforta  is  the  creation  of  a  healthy,  popular  sentiment,  in  sympathy 
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with  the  general  movement  The  people  must  be  made  to  see  that 
their  interests  are  deeply  and  directly  involved ;  that  they  can  not 
by  any  possible  means  contribute  so  directly  to  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  community,  as  by  aiding  in  elevating  and  refin- 
ing the  public  taste ;  promoting  the  highest  tone  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality ;  raising  the  standard  of  popular  education,  and  so  far  perfecting 
the  same,  that  their  children  on  attaining  their  majority,  shall  be 
men ;  having  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  idea  of  their  interests, 
rights,  and  duties,  social,  relative,  and  public ;  that  in  any  emergen- 
cy, they  shall  not  simply  ibunr,  but  know  how  to  maintain  and  snc- 
cessfully  perform  them. 

I  think  every  intelligent  observer  of  the  times  will  agree  with 
us  in  the  idea,  that  in  the  history  of  the  country,  there  never  hat 
been  a  period  in  which  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough  eda- 
cation  of  the  people,  has  been  more  imperative  than  in  the  present. 
Is  it  not  heart-sickening  in  the  extreme,  to  find  in  a  survey  of  socie- 
ty, that  the  masses  are  under  the  control  of  a  comparatively  few 
designing  men,  and  by  them  led  or  ^^  like  dumb  cattle  driven  f '  Bat 
let  the  people  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
interest  we  advocate,  and  they  will  see  that  to  withhold  their  hearty 
cooperation,  may  prove  the  means  of  the  destruction  of  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  most  love;  the  destruction  of 
which  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  them. 
These  primary  associations  of  the  town  and  county,  naturally  lead 
to  the  development  of  the  institute  for  instruction,  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  improvement  in  the  teacher.  Here  the  teach- 
ers of  a  given  locality  meet  at  stated  periods  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  improvement.  All  occupy  a  common  platform,  and  all 
have  a  common  aim  ;  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  the  advance* 
ment  and  perfection  of  popular  instruction,  and  the  diffusion  of 
correct  views  in  every  department  of  learning  in  the  community. 

With  the  town  thoroughly  awake  and  imbued  with  the  right 
spirit,  and  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  county  in  unison  with  the  same, 
then  are  we  ready  for  a  grand  movement  for  the  State  association ; 
an  institution  of  the  utmost  importance  in  centralizing  and  unifying 
the  educational  energies  of  town  and  county,  and  thus  bringing  the 
power  of  the  State  to  bear  alike  upon  all  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  the  enlarged  field  of  the  State  there  is  abundant  room,  as  well 
as  occasion  for  the  earnest,  intelligent,  and  persevering  labors  of  all 
interested  in  educational  reform  and  progress.  Here  we  shall  find 
the  zealous  pioneer  of  the  town  association,  and  the  warm-hearted 
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adToeate  of  educational  reform  from  the  eotmty.  All  now  are  pre- 
pared  for  ftonltaDeotiB  effort  upon  the  Btate,  and  every  interest  con- 
eentrates  upon  this  new  basis  of  action.  A  conference  of  tibie  leading 
mMs  of  the  State  is  held,  views  are  interchanged,  notes  are  com- 
pared) and  the  condition  of  the  canse  generally  ascertained.  A 
oeorse  of  action  is  inangnrated,  and  an  organization  effected,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  enlist  the  friends  of  every  educational  depart- 
aient,  effect  such  reforms  as  may  be  demanded,  and  perfect  such  a 
iy«tein  of  instmction  as  shall  be  equal  to  t^e  wants  of  the  State. 
With  such  a  State  oigaadsation,  we  think  none  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  whole  territory  may  be  brought  with  comparative  facility,  under 
■nek  inflaences  as  shall  secure  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  popnlar  education,  and  tJie  elevation  and  prosperity  of  the 
fldioois  of  the  entire  State. 

niat  such  efforts  as  tliese  have  been  remarkably  sucoessfhl  in 
awakening  interest,  securing  unity  of  action,  and  producing  the 
most  important  results,  is  apparent  in  the  numerous  local  and  State 
associations  formed  in  various  parts  of  our  country  witliin  the  last 
twenty  years.  That  farther  efforts  are  still  necessary,  may  be  clearly 
■eea  in  a  survey  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  seceded  States, 
wliich  we  trust  will  ere  long  retm  to  their  allegiance,  a  large  field 
will  ht  opened  where  the  most  entightenod  effort  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion will  be  demanded  to  initiate  such  reforms,  and  prosecute  such 
measivea,  as  may  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  wisest  and 
moat  eftcient  system  of  public  instruction.  The  new  Territories  and 
tHwtos  wiiich  will  soon  be  added  to  the  oonstellation  of  States,  will 
open  new  and  inviting  fields  of  labor,  foXi  of  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest  Our  wisdom  will  be  iq>parent  in  encouraging  in- 
t^igent  and  associated  efibrts,  for  the  promotion  and  establishment 
ciHtifb  most  liberal  and  oomprehoniive  systems  of  education  in 
every  State  of  tJM  Union, 
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Iv  oonsentiDg  to  the  publication  of  the  following  peper,  read  before  the  Nih 
tioDal  Association  of  Teachers,  at  its  last  meeting,  I  am  constrained,  in  justice 
to  mjsel^  to  prefix  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  mm 
prepared. 

Sk>me  two  years  since,  I  deliyered  an  address  before  the  New  York  Slate 
Teachers'  Association.  On  that  occasion  I  gaye  some  account  of  my  owB  pe- 
culiar work,  the  instruction  of  idiots.  And  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  experi- 
enoe  had  some  practical  relations  to  the  audience  before  me  and  to  the  tofkn 
jost  then  somewhat  promment  in  the  minds  of  American  educators,  I  yentirei 
to  make  the  proper  application.  The  "  object  system  of  instruction,"  so-caOed, 
was  referred  to  at  some  length,  and  I  indulged  in  some  passing  critidsros  upon 
the  peculiar  methods  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society 
of  England,  which  some  persons  were  laboring  to  introduce  into  this  country. 

That  I  was  not  a  conseryatiye  in  an  obnoxious  sense  in  my  educational  yiewi, 
an  outline  of  what  was  then  said  upon  these  two  points  will  sufficiently  show. 

I  attempted  to  set  forth  the  doctrine,  by  implication  rather  than  by  any  yery 
distinct  enunciation,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  wbksh 
may  be  styled  natural  and  the  other  oonyentional.  I  remarked  that  the  eduoft- 
tion  related  to  the  former  began  where  instinct  ceases,  and  consisted  of  a  judi- 
cious ministering  of  the  proper  aliment  to  the  intuitiye  powers.  And  I  endeay* 
ored  to  point  out  the  true  fimction  of  the  teacher,  in  respect  to  this  natural 
educaUoa 

I  then  added  that,  as  in  point  of  time,  so  in  harmony  with  the  natural  order 
of  deyelopment  of  the  human  faculties,  was  it  fit  and  proper  that  the  acquisition 
of  natural  should  precede  that  of  oonyentional  knowledge,  and  that  the  former 
was  the  best  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  the  latter.  The  summny 
statement  of  my  argument  upon  the  subject  was,  "  that  we  should  educate  the 
senses  and  through  the  senses,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  end 
subordinate  the  engendered  habits  of  accurate  obsenration  and  the  cultiyited 
intellectual  actiyity  and  power  to  a  proper  method  of  acquiring  the  elementary 
studies  and  their  outgrowing  attainments." 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that,  if  these  yiews  were  correct,  they  had  a  twofold 
application.  In  the  first  place,  that  our  system  of  primary  school  instruction, 
confining  itself,  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  mainly  to  elementary  studies  of  a  con- 
.  yentional  character,  should  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  preliminary 
class  of  exerdses,  designed  especially  to  cultiyato  the  faculties  of  obsenration. 
That  the  elementary  branches  should  be  taught  in  sued  a  manner  as  not  to  blunt 
the  perceptiye  faculties.  Of  course,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  these  two  proyia- 
ions  would  be,  that  the  apparent  acquirements  of  the  school-room  would  repre- 
sent the  actual  mental  power  and  knowledge  of  the  pupiK 

In  the  second  place,  sympathizing,  as  I  have  before  said,  fully  with  the  aims 
of  those  seeking  reform  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction, 
I  yet  could  not  fail  to  see  or  ayoid  making  an  application  of  the  principles  I  had 
deyeloped,  to  the  correction  of  certain  grieyous  errors  some  of  these  well  dis- 
posed friends  of  education  had  fallen  into. 
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I  know  how  short  is  the  usual  school-attending  period  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  children  for  whom  our  school  system  is  iVamed.  Avoiding,  therefore,  all 
educational  scheming,  I  would  hare  that  system  so  sound  in  its  principles,  and 
so  judicious  in  its  methods,  that  it  may  leave  these  children,  on  the  threshhold 
of  the  apprentice  stage  of  life,  with  all  their  natural  endowments  so  brought  into 
willing  and  active  exercise  by  preliminary  training,  that  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  of  relation,  designed  for  their  improvement  or  pleasure,  should  be  thereafter 
unappropriated ;  that  by  its  thorough  drill  in  the  strictly  elementary  branches  of 
learning,  it  should  so  fVimish  them  with  the  keys  to  all  educational  knowledge, 
that  their  future  attainments  should  be  limited  only  by  the  necessities  of  their 
peculiar  lot. 

In  noticing  the  English  system  of  instruction  mentioned,  I  dwelt  mainly  upon 
what  I  then  regarded  as  its  error  in  the  introduction  of  science  at  too  early  a 
stage  in  the  work  of  education,  not  only  in  the  form  of  positive  science,  but  in 
the  scientific  aspect  in  which  the  common  matters  of  daily  life  and  observation 
were  treated,  and  also  the  abuse  of  language  involved  in  their  practice. 

The  errors  into  which  I  feared  the  over -zealous  advocates  of  the  "object  sys- 
tem "  might  fall  proved  to  be  no  chimeras.  An  evil,  which,  with  the  respect  I 
felt  for  American  teachers,  I  then  deprecated  as  somewhat  remote,  has  become 
more  imminent.  A  foreign  educational  scheme,  partial,  bigoted,  and  unphilo- 
flopbical,  is  now  naturalized  in  the  country,  and  its  univer»il  propagation  de- 
manded by  zealous  advocates.  Tlie  **  Oswego  System  "  is  the  new  impress  that 
is  to  g^ve  it  currency  on  this  side  the  water. 

To  increase  the  deception,  the  very  text-books  of  the  English  system  have 
been  brought  over  and  (to  the  scandal  of  American  publishers  it  must  be  con- 
fessed) with  no  alteration,  save  a  little  upsetting  and  a  turning  wrong  end  fore- 
moet  of  here  and  there  a  section,  have  been  issued  as  of  American  authorship. 

Impulsive  friends  of  education  have  somewhat  indiscreetly  indorsed  it,  by 
speaking  of  Oswego  as  "  the  Mecca  of  American  teachers ;"  and  of  the  move- 
ment as  "  a  reform  which  is  welcomed  by  the  best  minds  of  the  age,  which  has 
been  prophesied  and  prayed  for  by  the  best  lights  of  other  years." 

Even  some  persons,  who  should  have  been  more  discriminating,  looking  only 
ot  the  motives  of  its  partisaiis,  have  good  naturedly  given  it  a  vague  counte- 
uanoe,  as  ladies  sometimes  give  a  "character"  to  a  stupid  or  shiftless  domestic, 
who  "means  well." 

Besides,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  legislation  has  been  successfully  invoked 
to  establish  a  school  for  training  teachers  in  the  methods  of  a  foreign  school  so- 
ciety—of dubious  reputation  at  home — outside  of  its  Normal  School,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  educating  teachers  in  the 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  of  every  grade  and  wherever  originating. 

With  these  circumstances  in  view,  when  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers,  on  the  "  Object  System,'* 
a  sense  of  duty  constrained  me  to  accept.  And  I  ventured  on  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  which  I  knew  must  be  inadequate,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  that  I  was 
precluded  fVom  presenting  the  most  obvious  objections  to  the  system,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  done  this  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  because  also  the  invitation  I  re- 
ceived firom  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  rather  limited  me  to  a 
half  hour  and  which  I  endeavored  not  to  transcend. 
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The  topic  assigned  me  for  the  present  half  hoar  is  the  ''  Object 
System  "  of  instruction.  To  avoid  all  misapprehension,  I  may  say 
at  the  outset,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  some  thoughts 
in  connection  with  what  is  called  in  this  country  the  "  Oswego  Sys- 
tem.*' This  is  substantially  a  system  of  instruction  transplanted 
from  England,  and  known  there  as  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's 
system  of  instruction.  The  circumstances  attending  the  adoption 
of  this  foreign  system  on  this  side  of  the  water  need  not  be  stated, 
except  in  the  most  general  terms.  The  zealous  Superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Oswego,  (whom  I  need  not  name,)  in  common 
with  many  holding  similar  relations  to  the  schools  of  other  cities, 
felt  the  need  of  some  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  prevail- 
ing in  the  primary  departments.  The  want  he  felt  hp  thought  well 
supplied  by  the  English  system  alluded  to.  With  zeal  and  energy 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  introducing  it  in  his  own  proper  field 
of  labor.  He  has  accomplished  this — and  more.  We  find  the  same 
system  now  urged  upon  the  friends  of  education  everywhere  for  a 
similar  adoption.  And  so  it  comes  fairiy  before  a  National  Associ- 
ation of  Teachers  for  discussion. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  educational  reform,  inaugurated  in  this  country  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  that  the  new  want  I  have  spoken  of,  as  being  generally 
felt  by  a  certain  class,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  search  for,  or 
the  finding  of  any  new  principles  of  education. 

The  new  problem  offered  to  those  interested  was,  how  shall  we 
apply,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  school  instruction,  most  wisely  and 
most  fruitfully,  principles  of  education  generally  recognized  and 
acknowledged  in  this  country  ? 

I  say  generally  recognized  and  acknowledged  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  too  much  to  say,  for  here  more  than  elsewhere — almost 
only  here — were  sound  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  gen- 
erally prevalent.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  American  mind  is 
unusually  active  upon  educational  subjects,  for  theoretically  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  is  based  upon  universal  education,  and 
an  education  not  peculiar  to  a  caste  or  rank  in  society.  Again,  the 
great  majority  of  our  educated  men  have  been  practical  teachers  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  their  lives.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
history  of  education  during  the  period  mentioned,  a  histoiy  adorned 
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with  the  names  of  many  eminent  men.  A  Mstorj  that  farnbhea 
abundant  evidence  of  muoh  though  in  the  elaoidi^on  of  prineiplea 
and  in  the  devising  of  methods.  Notice  the  machinery  of  the  edu- 
cational movement;  the  essays  and  discussions,  the  pablic  addresses 
and  the  maltiplied  associations  formntaal  improvement ;  the  Teachers' 
institutes  and  the  Normal  schools ;  the  literatnre  of  the  profession  of 
the  teacher  embracing  everything  worthy  of  record,  whether  in  the 
way  of  personal  thonght  or  individual  experience,  the  world  being 
tributary;  not  forgetting  the  periodical  contributions  from  every 
quarter.  Further,  mai^  the  resulting  evidence  of  all  this  labor  well 
performed  in  the  general  public  interest,  in  the  judicious  legislation, 
and  in  the  wonderful  improvement  in  text-books.  And  again,  notice 
the  light  incidentally  furnished  by  special  systems  of  education. 
The  result  of  this  general  awakening  in  the  public  mind  upon  the 
subject  of  education,  I  hardly  need  to  say,  though  reaching  to  the 
principles  most  fundamental,  was  not  manifested  by  measures  vio- 
lent, hasty,  or  subversive.  The  reform  kept  step  with  the  advance 
of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  if  at  times  it  were  one  step  in 
advance.  It  were  well  if  the  future  waves  of  improvement  in  the 
same  direction  should  roll  as  quietly  and  steadily  forward  on  the 
diores  of  coming  time. 

But  a  graded  system  of  school  instruction  brings  out  a  new  want. 
A  large  class  of  children  are  brought  together,  with  little  or  no 
previous  instruction,  and  almost  too  young  for  the  continuous  atten- 
tion and  thought  required  to  master  the  elementary  branches  of  the 
school-room,  as  taught  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  are  deprived  of 
those  educational  influences  that  so  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  of  mixed  grades  and  which  insinuated  themselves  into 
every  avenue  to  the  active  mind  of  childhood.  They  are  now  de- 
pendent for  improvement  upon  the  exercise  of  their  own  intuitive 
powers  and  upon  the  resources  of  the  teacher. 

We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question,  whether,  viewed  in  re- 
lation  to  the  proper  orderly  and  harmonious  development  of  their 
fiMulties,  these  children  should  be  in  school  at  all,  thus  early,  for  in 
school  they  are.  And  so  it  happens,  that  under  the  new  circum- 
stances^ that  which  should  be  the  work  of  nature,  is  brought  withit 
the  function  of  the  teacher,  and  accordingly  new  topics  and  methods 
of  instruction  must  be  introduced.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out 
with  what  extreme  diffidence  we  should  approach  any  task  that  in- 
volves any  interference  with  nature's  methods,  or  how  zealous  should 
be  the  endeavor  when  such  interference  is  necessitated  to  follow  her 
analogous  teachings,  and  how  promptly  we  should  cease  our  inter- 
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ference  at  the  first  moment  practicable.  The  natural  channels  to 
the  pupiFs  mind  are  first  to  be  opened  before  they  can  be  used  for 
receiving  or  imparting  instruction.  Again,  the  natural  avenues  are 
to  be  used  before  what  may  be  called  the  conventional  ones  are 
brought  in  requisition.  And  so  the  powers  of  observation  and 
speech  (or  spoken  language)  are  to  be  cultivated  before  any  positive 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  attempted.  Cultivated  it  should 
be  remembered  for  purposes  and  ends  mainly  practical  and  discipli- 
nary. Has  it  occurred  to  those  of  you  who  have  seen  blind  chil- 
dren spelling  out  with  busy  fingers  and  delighted  faces  the  page  of 
raised  letters  and  thus  receiving  food  for  their  active  minds  through 
a  L'liannel  wrought  out  for  them  by  the  agency  of  a  sense  perverted 
from  its  legitimate  function,  that  in  teaching  ordinary  children  to 
read  from  the  printed,  or  written  page,  the  same  thing  is  substan- 
tially done ;  that  is,  the  eye  is  made  to  perform  the  natural  oflSce  of 
the  ear — that  a  new  gift  is  imparted. 

One  result  of  bringing  together  children  of  the  same  grade  is,  to 
bring  out  more  distinctly  the  class  mental  peculiarities,  the  class 
educational  needs,  and  so  more  obviously  the  proper  modes  of  meet- 
ing those  needs.  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  in  a  summary  way,  my 
idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  a  proper  elementary  education,  which 
I  will  venture  to  reproduce.  **That  we  should  educate  the  senses 
and  through  the  senses,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  and 
subordinate  the  engendered  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the 
cultivated  intellectual  activity  and  power,  to  proper  methods  of  ac- 
quiring the  elementary  studies  and  their  outgrowing  attainments." 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  the  ends  thus  defined,  the  main  reliance 
of  the  educator  is  upon  a  proper  study  and  comprehension  of  the 
characteristics  of  childhood,  the  natural  order,  mode,  and  rate  of 
development  of  the  childish  faculties.  The  proof  of  this  is  furnished 
by  recalling  any  synoptical  statement  of  the  principles  of  education, 
and  noticing  how  many  of  them  relate  to  these  very  points.  It  ia 
of  importance  to  remember  this  because  much  time  and  labor  have 
been  lately  wasted  in  devising  methods  of  instruction  based  upon 
foundations  merely  speculative,  and  some  injury  done  by  attempting 
to  put  these  methods  in  practice.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  citing 
two  or  three  forms  of  theoretical  error  in  this  regard  representing 
quite  a  diversity  of  opinion — all  "  idols  of  the  cave." 

The  first  of  these  is  a  method  based,  upon  a  theory  that  every 
child  must  "  rediscover  for  himself  the  truths  and  results  to  be  ac- 
quired in  each  department  of  knowledge  undertaken  by  the  learner," 
and  the  corollary  from  this,  *'  that  no  truth  or  knowledge  which  is 
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in  its  nature  a  consequent  on  some  other  truths  or  knowledge  can 
by  any  possibility  be  in  reality  attained  by  any  mind,  until  after 
that  mind  has  first  secured  and  rightly  appreciated  those  antecedent 
truths  or  knowings."  This  involves,  it  will  be  observed,  a  form  of 
instruction  always  absolutely  synthetical.  This  is  partially  true 
— ^true  as  far  as  intuitive  education  is  concerned  and  true  no 
farther. 

Another  error,  not  unheard  of  by  this  Association,  is  a  theory 
that  there  is  a  rational  order  of  development  in  the  course  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  in  common  education ; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  claimed  that  this  order  of  succession  in  the 
sciences  corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of  evolution  of  the  fac- 
ulties. Now  this  is  an  assumption  based  upon  the  most  fanciful 
analo^es,  but  as  I  find  it  asserted  with  great  emphasis,  in  a  report 
to  which  my  own  name  is  signed,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  deal  with. 

One  other  theory  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  will  be  found 
elaborated  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  cropping  out  quite  generally  in 
the  essays  and  discussions  that  have  since  appeared  upon  educa- 
tional topics.  After  admitting  the  distinction  between  education 
as  relates  to  discipline  and  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired, 
he  at  once  assumes  that  what  is  best  for  the  one  end  is  also  best  for 
the  other.  He  then  proceeds  to  develop  a  scheme  for  education 
based  upon  the  relative  and  practical  uses  of  knowledge.  If  his 
course  of  reasoning  proves  anything  it  proves  that  physiol<^ 
ilhould  be  the  first  study  of  childhood,  then  the  means  of  getting  a 
livelihood,  then  the  treatment  of  ofispring  and  the  government  of 
children,  and  finally  the  study  of  social  science. 

Let  me  now  examine  bnefiy  the  mode  in  which  the  Oswego  Sys- 
tem aims  to  accomplish  the  ends  I  have  supposed.  To  be  sure  it 
claims  to  be  more  than  a  system  of  Primary  School  instruction.  It 
elaims  to  be  the  only  correct  system  for  any  stage  of  education. 
"  That  if  adopted,  it  will  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  in  our  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  this  country,*'  (where  it  is  asserted  "  we  have 
never  had  any  system  based  on  sound  philosophical  principles,)  as 
also  in  the  profession  of  teaching  itself,  or  rather  it  will  make  teach' 
ing  a  profession — a  title  it  has  yet  to  earn." 

In  making  a  somewhat  hurried  preparation  for  the  part  assigned 
me  on  this  occasion,  I  have  spent  some  time  in  the  examination  of 
the  various  manuals  designed  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 
new  system.  I  confess  the  result  has  been  somewhat  discouraging. 
The  principles  laid  down  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  their  char- 
acter.    They  arc  wantinir  in  definiteness,  and,  most  of  all,  thev  are 
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80  enveloped  in  the  voluminous  details  of  methods,  that  it  is  ditficult 
to  discover  the  distinctive  features,  and  somewhat  confusing  to  one 
attempting  to  discuss  them. 

Referring  then  to  the  Oswego  manuals,  I  find  first  a  statement  of 
what  are  called  Pestalozzian  plans  and  principles.  On  examination,  I 
find  that  some  latitude  has  been  used  in  applying  the  term  Pesta- 
lozzian. Transmutation  as  well  as  translation  will  be  seen  in  their 
treatment  of  the  great  reformer.  It  may  be  remarked  of  these  gen- 
erally, that  whatever  of  them  are  sound  have  not  the  claim  of  nov- 
elty to  American  teachers,  and  what  are  new  of  no  value,  if  not 
leading  to  positive  error. 

1.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Accustom  the  child  to  do— educate  the 
hand. 

2.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order — first  form  the  mind,  then 
furnish  it. 

3.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for 
himself! 

4.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements— one  difficulty  at  a  time  is  enough 
for  a  child. 

5.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The  measure  of  information  is  not 
what  the  teacher  can  g^ve,  but  what  the  child  can  receive. 

6.  Let  every  lesson  have  a  point,  except  in  junior  schools,  where  more  than 
one  lesson  is  required  before  the  point  is  reached,  each  successively  tending  te* 
wards  it. 

7.  Develop  the  idea — then  g^ve  the  term — cultivate  language. 

8.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral— from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract — from  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult 

9.  First  synthesis,  then  analjrsis — not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature. 

Let  us  examine  these  principles  briefly. 

"  1st.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Accustom  the  child  to  do 
— educate  the  hand." 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  there  is  an  implied  restriction  of 
this  law  of  childhood  to  his  physical  system.  Of  the  second  clause 
— should  it  not  rather  be  said^let  the  child  do.  Let  him  use  not 
only  his  hands,  but  his  phy^o||  system  generally.  The  distinction 
between  letting  the  child  do  and  accustoming  him  to  do,  at  thip 
early  stage,  is  an  important  one,  and  is  related  (if  activity  is  a  gen- 
eral law  of  childhood)  not  only  to  physical  actions,  but  also  to  the 
senses  and  the  faculties  which  act  spontaneously  on  the  presentation 
of  their  proper  objects.  Should  not  a  system  of  so  much  pretension 
direct  us  wisely  here  on  the  very  threshhold  ? 

"  2d.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order — first  form  the 
mind,  then  furnish  it." 

The  truth  enunciated  here  is  older  than  Pestalozzi ;  and  may  be 
found  in  some  form  or  another  in  half  the  works  on  education  pub- 
lished in  this  country  dnrincr  tin*  last  thirty  years.     As  to  the  second 
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clause,  one  might  naturally  ask,  is  it  a  corollary  from  the  first  ?  or 
only  meant  as  a  reiteration  ?  or  what  ? 

"  3(1.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can 
discover  for  himself." 

What  is  the  designed  relation  between  the  two  clauses  of  this 
rule?     Must  we  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for  himself? 

"  4th.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements^ — one  diflSculty  at  a 
time  is  enough  for  a  child.** 

This  seems  a  harmless  proposition.  But  the  practical  inferences 
in  the  way  of  method,  that  the  manuals  are  full  of,  gives  it  another 
aspect. 

"  6th.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The  measure  of  in- 
formation is  not  what  the  teacher  can  give,  but  what  the  child  can 
receive." 

Would  not  these  directions  indicate  that  the  process  of  education 
is  not  always  and  strictly  a  development  exercise,  in  which  the  child 
is  the  main  actor  ? 

"  7th.  Develop  the  idea — then  give  the  term — cultivate  language." 

If  this  rule  were  designed  only  to  enforce  the  truth  that  ideas 
should  precede  language,  no  comment  would  be  necessary.  But 
herewith  is  connected  one  of  the  most  vicious  methods  of  the  Os- 
,wego  System.  In  the  light  of  their  practical  teachings  it  means 
that  with  the  idea  the  term  must  be  invariably  connected ;  that  the 
observation  and  language  must  be  inseparably  connected.  And  it 
is  assumed  that  when  the  idea  is  mastered,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  appropriate  term  on  the  part  of  the  pupiL 

It  is  claimed  that  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  summary  is 
-strictly  a  resultant  of  the  workings  of  the  class  mind.  And  so  we 
find  in  connection  with  each  lesson,  or  series  of  observations,  the 
W.  B.  (writing  on  the  board)  and  the  S.  R  (simultaneous  repeti- 
tion) to  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  set  phrase  and  the  stereotyped 
formula  that  the  teacher  furnishes  as  the  summary  of  the  particular 
•class  exercise. 

But  the  partisans'  of  the  Oswego  System,  or  their  progenitors  in 
England,  were  not  the  original  sinners.  It  was  precisely  here  where 
Pestalozzi  went  so  grievously  astray  from  his  own  early  principles, 
as  to  draw  from  one  of  his  cotemporaries  the  remark,  that  "  he 
kicked  over  with  his  feet  what  he  built  up  with  his  hands."  And 
these  very  practices  of  his  have  been  discarded  by  intelligent  edu- 
cators everywhere,  even  when  professedly  following  the  doctrines  of 
the  German  school. 

"  Observation  (said  he)  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge. 
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The  first  object,  then,  in  education  must  be,  to  lead  a  child  to  ob 
serve  with  accuracy ;  the  second,  to  express  with  correctness  the 
result  of  his  observations."  There  is  abundant  evidence  from  his 
works  that  he  did  not  mean  by  this,  that  observation  should  be  the 
principal  object  of  instruction  at  its  earlier  stage  and  language  at  a 
later  period.  The  English  and  Oswego  disciples  have  faithfully 
copied  the  defects  of  their  master. 

Now  is  it  necessary  to  affirm  in  this  presence,  that  language  hAB 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  observation  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
pupil  ?  That  the  observing  powers  are  exercised  for  a  long  period 
in  childhood  before  the  gift  of  language  is  received,  and  that  the 
child  not  only  uses  the  senses,  but  discriminates,  compai'es,  reasons, 
judges,  decides,  and  wills  in  connection  with  such  use  of  the  senses, 
and  all  this  without  the  use  of  any  language  ? 

But  the  time  comes  when  language  is  necessary  for  the  express- 
ion of  wants  and  ideas,  and  then  it  is  given.  In  the  roll  of  educar 
tion  the  teacher  avails  himself  of  this  natural  gift,  this  child-language, 
to  test  the  progress  of  the  child,  and  so  it  is  properly  connected  with 
observation  and  with  the  growth  of  ideas. 

Again,  a  period  comes  when  language  which  has  been  acquired  in- 
tuitively, and  without  any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
may  be  properly  a  subject  of  positive  instruction,  by  methods  so 
wisely  suggested  in  the  opening  address  of  the  President  of  this  As- 
sociation ;  for  when  the  higher  and  reflective  powers  of  the  mind 
are  brought  into  active  exercise,  language  precise  and  adequate  be- 
comes necessary  as  the  means  of  thought. 

Language  (let  me  repeat  again)  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  that  of  the  race,  is  a  mere  means  of  expressing  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  individual  or  the  race  in  its  then  condition ; 
expands  not  only  commensurately  with  increasing  desires,  but  ab- 
solutely acquires  another  function ;  that  is,  as  the  instrument  of 
higher,  continuous,  and  abstract  thought;  and  this  fact,  or  the 
growth  of  language  to  meet  social  needs,  suggests  the  principle  that 
should  guide  in  the  introduction  of  language,  as  an  exercise  in  the 
school-room.  I  have  on  another  occasion  referred  to  this  topic  and 
so  I  can  only  hint  at  the  dangers  of  thus  early  and  mtimately  con- 
necting the  study  of  language  with  the  development  of  tne  faculties 
of  observation.  The  thing  signified  is  lost  in  the  effort  to  remem- 
ber the  sign.  Have  you  not  all  seen  a  bright  boy  in  a  class,  who 
could  and  would  answer  almost  intuitively  a  question  in  numbers 
like  the  following,  hesitate  and  stammer,  grow  confused  and  fail,  in 
attempting  to  cloak  the  fully  comprehended  truth  in  the  long  syllo- 
gistic formula  required  of  him  by  the  teacher?     Thus — 
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If  2  bunches  of  matches  coet  4  cents,  what  will  4  bunches  cost?  The  papU 
repeats  the  question  and  gives  the  solution. 

If  2  bunches  of  matches  cost  4  cents,  what  will  4  bunches  cost?  1  bunch  of 
matches  will  cost  one-half  as  much  as  2  bunches  of  matches.  If  2  bunches  of 
matches  cost  4  cents,  1  bunch  of  matches  will  cost  one-half  of  4  cents,  which  are 
2  cents.  4  bunches  of  matches  will  cost  4  times  as  much  as  1  bunch  of  matches. 
If  1  bunch  cost  2  cents,  4  bimches  will  cost  4  times  2  cents,  which  are  8  cents. 
Thereforei  if  2  bunches  of  matclies  cost  4  cents,  4  bunches  of  matches  will  cost 
8  cents. 

The  very  tendency  of  formulated  language  is  to  routine.  The 
foundations  of  the  childish  memory  and  the  childish  principle  of 
association  are  upset,  and  the  natural  observation  of  childhood  en- 
tirely devitalized.  But  an  illustration,  furnished  by  the  same  mas- 
ter-hand that  gave  us  the  Yorkshire  boarding-school,  will  answer 
my  purpose  better. 

No  teacher  before  me,  who  has  read  Dickens'  'iHard  Times,*'  will 
fiul  to  recall  the  following  scene : — 

Mr.  Gradgrind,  the  town  magnate  and  school  patron,  is  present  in  the  model 
wchool  of  his  own  creation,  where  Mr.  McGhoakumchild  surcharges  the  youthful 
Goke-towners  with  grim  &cts.  After  a  preliminary  address  to  the  teachers  in 
this  vein — 

"  Now  what  I  want  is  &cts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facts. 
Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and  root  out  everything 
else.  Tou  can  only  form  the  mind  of  reasoning  animals  upon  facts ;  nothing 
else  will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  them.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  I 
bring  up  my  own  children,  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  these 
children.    Stick  to  facts,  Sir  I" 

Having  thus  relieved  himself,  that  his  self-love  may  be  gratified  by  witness- 
ing the  triumphs  of  his  own  educational  scheming,  he  calls  out  by  an  appropri- 
ate management  and  catechising,  its  distinctive  features. 

Sissy  Jupe,  Girl  No.  20,  the  daughter  of  a  strolling  circus  actor,  whose  life, 
no  small  share  of  it.  has  been  passed  under  the  canvass ;  whose  knowledge  of 
horse,  generic  and  specific,  extends  back  as  far  as  memory  readies ;  familiar 
with  the  form  and  food,  the  powers  and  habits  and  everything  relating  to  the 
horse;  knowing  it  through  several  senses;  Sissy  Jupe  has  been  asked  to  define 
horse.  Astonished  at  hearing  her  father  stigmatized  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a 
farrier  and  horse-breaker ;  bewildered  by  the  striking  want  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  horse  of  her  own  conceptions  and  the  prej?cribed  formula  that  repre- 
sents the  animal  in  the  books  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  she  dares  not 
tnist  herself  with  the  confusing  description,  and  shrinks  from  It  in  silence  and 
alarm. 

"  Girl  No.  20  unable  to  define  a  horse,"  said  Mr.  Gradgrind.  Girl  No.  20  is 
declared  possessed  of  no  facta  in  reference  to  one  of  the  commonest  of  animals, 
and  appeal  is  made  to  one  red-eyed  Bitzer,  who  knows  horse  practically  only 
as  he  has  seen  a  picture  of  a  horse,  or  as  he  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  safely 
weathered  the  perils  of  a  crowded  street  crossing. 

"Bitzer,"  (said  Thomas  Gradgrind,)  "your  definition  of  a  horse!" 

"  Quadruped.  Graminivorous.  Forty  teeth,  namely :  twenty-four  grinders, 
four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve  incisive.  Sheds  coat  in  the  Spring ;  in  marshy  coun- 
tries sheds  hoofs  too.  Hoofs  hard,  but  requiring  to  be  shod  with  iron.  Age 
known  by  marks  in  mouth."    Thus  (and  much  more)  Bitzer. 

"Now  Girl  No.  20,"  said  Mr.  Gradgrind,  "you  know  what  a  horse  is." 

The  features  of  a  school  system  thus  graphically  described  are  the 
features  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  system,  and  I  regret  to 
nay  that  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  Oswego  System  is  its 
ineal  descendant. 
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That  this  is  no  luigrepreseutation  (see  lessons  on  objects,  page 
97.)    . 

LSSSOK  TWENTT-THIRD. 
Jl  J.miji  Bird. 

Ideas  to  be  deydoped — hemispherical,  fragile,  Jointed. 

Partii.  QucUUm. 

The  bead. It  is  aDimal. 

"    eyes Natural. 

"    feelers  or  palpi Hemispherical. 

**    horns  or  antennae The  wing  cases  are  red. 

*'    wings Spotted. 

'*    wing  cases  or  elytra. Bright. 

'•    thorax. Hard. 

"    legs The  wing  cases  are  brittle. 

**    body Opaque. 

"    back .♦...SUff. 

"    spots. The  outside  is  convex. 

"    surface. The  inside  is  concare. 

"    claws One  margin  straight. 

The  other  curved. 
The  wings  are  membranaoeona, 
**  pliable, 

»'  thin, 

"  transparent, 

"  fragile. 

The  body  is  oval, 

black. 
The  legs  are  jointed, 
*'  short, 

"  black. 

The  lesson  above  cited  is  one  of  a  large  number  sketched  for  the 
use  of  teachers ;  all  models  for  still  others  of  a  similar  character  to 
be  framed  as  they  shall  be  needed,  and  dcsicfned  to  cover  the  whole 
period  of  school  instruction.  Is  such  endles.s  repetition  of  obvious 
qualities  a  natural  and  nourishing  food  for  the  childish  mind  ?  Will 
it  never  tire  of  sucli  thin  gruel  of  utilitarianism  ?  And  looking  at 
the  real  object  of  a  public  school  system  as  our  own,  supported  from 
the  public  treasury,  designed  to  obviate  the  accidents  of  birth  or 
fortune,  by  placing  the  keys  of  knowledge  in  every  youthful  hand,  is 
such  chaff  a  substitute  for  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elementary 
branches  ?  is  it  a  good  preparation,  even,  for  the  same  ?  But  con- 
ceding that  these  exercises  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed,  is  it  not  a  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  too  exclu- 
sive, and  at  the  expense  of  the  other  powers  of  the  pupil  ? 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  thus  are  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
future  structure  of  science ;  that  we  ascend  from  form  to  geometry, 
from  place  to  geography,  &c.,  &c.  Than  this  nothing  can  be  more 
mistaken.  Perceptions  of  form  and  color  are  quite  distinct  from 
geometry  and  chromatography.  Language  is  one  thing,  and  the 
science  of  granimai  quite  another. 
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That  scientific  and  technical  language  is  prematnrely  introduced 
in  the  methods  adopted  at  Oswego,  no  one  can  question  who  visits 
the  Oswego  schools.  One  hears  little  children,  not  two  weeks  un- 
der instruction,  taught  that  certain  parts  of  a  sheep  (or  the  picture 
of  a  sheep)  are  "  principal,"  others  **  secondary,"  and  some  "  char- 
acteristic." One  hears  from  infant  mouths  such  terms  as  "  grami- 
niverous  and  chalybeate,  iridescent  and  amorphous,  serrated  and  fo- 
liaceous,  imbricated  and  indigenous."  Children  there  are  taught 
not  only  to  discriminate,  with  the  eye,  the  various  shades  and  hues 
of  color,  but  loaded  down  with  such  terms  as  hyaline,  watchet,  laz-" 
aline,  indigene,  cameline,  rosine,  coraline,  venetia,  morone,  salmo- 
nine,  peachine,  and  magenta. 

The  9th  and  last  principle  laid  down  is  the  following : — "  First 
synthesis,  then  analysis — not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature."  I  leave  for  others  to  discuss  the  first  clause  of  the  rule. 
I  may  venture  this  inquiry,  however.  If  it  be  tnie  "  that  all  intelli- 
gent action  whatever  depends  upon  the  discerning  of  distinctions 
among  surrounding  things,"  does  not  this  principle  require  that 
analysis  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  education  ?  And 
further,  as  one  examines  the  specimen  lessons  in  the  Oswego  text- 
books, even,  does  it  not  appear  that  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  the 
observing  faculties  is  properly  conducted,  it  is  pure  analysis,  while 
the  mere  framing  of  the  definition  or  the  formulated  summary  can 
only  be  called  synthetical. 

The  last  clause,  ("  not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order  of 
nature,")  whatever  its  supposed  relation  to  the  former,  contains  an 
important  truth  which  I  would  thus  interpret.  All  subjects  should 
be  presented  to  a  child  in  view  of  the  order  in  which  his  faculties 
are  developed ;  in  connection  with  his  already  existing  ideas,  as 
they  may  be  indicated  by  the  form  in  which  his  curiosity  manifests 
itself,  or  otherwise,  that  they  may  be  retained  by  some  principle  of 
association ;  and  also  in  relation  to  their  practical  value  and  uses, 
as  acquirements  and  discipline,  for  the  time  being.  And  contrari- 
wise, they  should  not  be  presented  in  relation  to  any  assumed  order 
of  knowledge  or  any  scientific  arrangement  or  classification.  (I  am 
speaking  now  especially  of  those  subjects  which,  in  the  primary 
school-room  and  in  the  case  of  young  children,  should  precede  and 
furnish  the  foundation  of  what  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  ele- 
mentary studies.)  Scientific  names,  definitions  and  classification  are 
designed  for  a  special  and  practical  purpose;  and  that  purpose, 
manifestly,  not  related  to  the  instruction  of  infants  or  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  race.     A  young  child  (and  for  that  matter  the  savage) 
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has  no  practical  use  for  science  and  therefore  does  not  need  its 
technicalities.  What  he  does  need  are  words,  figurative  expressions, 
or  a  classification  connected  in  a  living  way  to  his  senses,  his  ob- 
servation, his  experience,  the  range  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  by 
the  use  of  which  he  can  remember,  reproduce,  or  communicate  to 
another  his  sensations  and  ideas. 

The  scientific  mode  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  in- 
struction, when  science,  as  such,  has,  by  the  development  of  the 
pupil,  acquired  a  practical  value. 

For  modem  science,  be  it  remembered,  (and  herein  it  diflfers  from 
the  older  forms,)  is,  from  its  very  nature,  far  removed  from  the  range 
of  a  child's  observation,  and  has  no  obvious  relations  to  the  little, 
every-day  world  in  which  he  lives  and  moves.  It  is  based  upon 
structure  and  organs,  and  unobvious,  and  to  the  child,  unimportant 
properties,  and  includes,  what  Spencer  has  called,  "  completeness  of 
prevision."  And  though  there  are  certain  external  features  which 
ordinarily  indicate,  to  the  eye  of  the  expert,  the  peculiarities  of  in- 
ternal structure,  yet  the  connection  can  not  be  appreciated  at  an 
immature  age. 

So  true  is  this,  that  I  find  a  modem  writer  of  great  logical  acute- 
ness  thus  expressing  himself: — 

Science,  as  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  illustrate,  is  painful  from  the 
necessity  of  dis-associating  appearances  that  go  naturally  and  easily  together,  of 
renouncing  the  full  and  total  aspect  of  an  object  by  which  it  engages  agreeably 
the  various  senses,  and  of  settling  upon  some  feature  that  has  no  interest  to  the 
common  eye.* 

I  have  ventured  to  elaborate  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  truth 
contained  in  the  clause  under  discussion.  But  that  this  is  not  the 
interpretation  of  it  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Oswego  System 
may  be  seen  by  referring  either  to  a  single  model  lesson,  or  to  the 
general  method  of  treating  a  particular  subject.  Take,  by  way  of 
illustration,  almost  the  first  lesson  in  the  manual.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment exercise  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation.  The  children 
are  first  told  that  paper  is  artificial,  that  it  is  made  of  linen  rags, 
that  linen  is  made  from  the  stem  of  a  plant  called  flax.  They  then 
observe  its  obvious  qualities ;  they  are  next  supplied  with  the  terms 
pliable,  translucent,  inflammable,  <fec. 

But  one  must  not  stop  upon  individual  lessons,  but  take  subjects. 

What  I  am  now  about  to  say  is  related  also  to  principle  No.  4 — 
"  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements." 

Take  the  method  of  teaching  reading.  If  one  takes  up  a  printed 
page  it  may  be  resolved  into  lines,  these  lines  into  words,  the  words 

•  Bain.     "The  Senses  nnd  Intellect  " 
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into  letters,  (to  say  Dothing  of  points,)  the  letters  into  combination 
of  forms,  that  may  be  further  classified  as  straight  lines  and  curved, 
perpendicular  and  horizontal.  As  related  to  the  printer's  art,  this 
may  be  called  reducing  the  subject  to  its  elements,  or  following  the 
order  of  the  subject. 

Again,  the  words  on  the  page  (which  is  speech  represented  to  the 
eye)  represent  a  variety  of  combinations  of  sounds,  which  may  be 
resolved  into  their  elementary  sounds ;  these  into  classes  as  atonic, 
sub-tonic,  &c. ;  and  still  further  according  to  the  position  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  producing  these  elementary  sounds.  This  may  be 
called  reducing  the  subject  to  its  elements,  or  following  its  order. 

If  our  language  were  strictly  phonetic,  these  two  classes  of  ele- 
ments could  be,  in  some  degree,  approximated,  and  thus  the  art  of 
reading,  as  an  art,  could  be  acquired  without  any  great  waste  of 
eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  particularly  an  adult  learner.  But 
this  is  not  true.  The  number  of  elementary  characters  does  not 
correspond  to  the  number  of  elementary  sounds.  The  forms  of  the 
characters  have  no  actual  or  symbolic  relation  to  the  sounds. 

Custom  has  also  sanctioned  a  variety  of  form  in  the  same  letters. 
These  have  each  been  provided  with  a  name  conventional  and  arbi- 
trary, sometimes  resembling  its  power  in  composition,  and  some- 
times not. 

Furthermore,  to  increase  the  perplexities,  the  same  sounds  are 
represented  by  different  letters  and  combinations ;  and  these  last  do 
not  uniformly  represent  the  same  sound.  So  that  our  language  is 
irregularity  run  wild.  The  rule  is  the  exception  and  the  exception 
is  the  rule. 

Now  the  method  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society  (and  the  Os- 
wego plan  is  but  little  better)  brings  the  child,  face  to  face,  with  this 
mountain  of  difficulties,  and  on  the  plea  of  reducing  every  subject  to 
its  elements,  picks  up  each  individual  difficulty,  one  at  a  time,  and 
throws  it  a  stumbling-stone  at  the  feet  of  the  pupil.  With  fatigu- 
ing exercise,  perhaps,  the  whole  ground  may  be  at  last  stumbled 
over.     Listen  to  the  role  and  judge. 

The  pupils  arc  first  taught  to  distinguish  by  the  eye  all  the  Ro- 
man capitals ;  next,  to  distinguish  clumsy  imitations  of  these,  as 
many  as  can  be  formed  by  combinations  of  straight  lines ;  and  then 
similar  imitations  of  the  remainder  formed  by  straight  lines  and 
curved.  A  similar  plan  is  now  adopted  in  teaching  the  forms  of 
the  smaller  letters.  The  pupils  are  practiced  in  repeating  the  forty, 
more  or  less,  elementary  sounds  of  the  language.  They  are  lead  to 
notice  the  position  of  the  ororaiis  of  speech  in  making  these  sounds. 
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At  this  stage  (First  Step — pupils  between  four  and  five  years  of  age) 
they  are  encumbered  with  the  application  of  the  terms,  *'  tonic,  at- 
onic and  sab-tonic,"  Ac,  to  the  sounds  in  question. 

They  are  taught  to  form  uncouth  imitations  of  the  furious  capi- 
tals, before  mentioned,  with  pieces  of  lath ;  then  to  print  them  on 
the  slate.  Then  comes  the  learning  of  twenty-six  arbitrary  names 
of  letters  and  connecting  these  with  the  same  number  of  conven- 
tional forms.  The  same  course  is  pursued  with  the  small  letters. 
The  pupils  are  next  exercised  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  dip- 
thongs;  not,  however,  their  power  in  composition.  They  are 
taught  to  spell  classes  of  words  of  one  syllable.  Only  at  this  point 
do  any  proper  exercises  in  reading  (or  in  &ct  in  learning  to  read) 
begin ;  and  even  then  these  are  in  accordance  with  a  somewhat 
clumsy  phonic  method. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  plan,  the  stupidity  of  which  no  description 
■can  fully  portray,  that  it  "  puts  the  child  in  possession  of  a  key  by 
which  he  is  able  to  help  himself — a  very  important  principle  in  ed- 
ucation." A  hundred  such  keys  will  leave  a  child  groping  and 
knocking  at  the  door  of  our  written  language,  in  which  the  sound 
too  is  spelt  three  different  ways  and  ough  stands  for  half  its  vowel 
sounds. 

All  this  is  done,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  carry  out  a  principle  as- 
cribed to  Pestalozzi ;  that  the  work  of  the  educator  should  be  ana- 
lytical and  that  of  the  learner  synthetical. 

This  is  what  they  propose  to  do  theoretically.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  pupil,  in  spite  of  this  attempt  to  hamper  his  feet  with  the 
intricacies  and  perplexities  of  our  language,  has  been  covertly  mak- 
ing his  way  by  a  more  direct,  natural,  and  easy  route  to  the  same 
end.  In  this  respect  the  child  has  shown  himself  wiser  than  the 
master.  By  the  aid  of  a  memory  which  can  only  be  characterized 
as  '*  adhesive  "  in  the  extreme,  he  has  been  quietly  learning  words 
as  words,  on  the  blackboard,  on  the  lesson  cards,  and  in  the  text- 
book of  the  school-room.  He  has  been  classifying  wor^s  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  principle  of  association,  to  assist  his  memory 
when  its  mere  adhesiveness  has  failed ;  and  now  noting  their  resem- 
blances and  differences,  he  has  analyzed  them  for  himself  into  their 
elements  and  thus  learned  the  powers  of  letters  in  composition.  In 
short,  be  has  grasped  the  idea  of  the  sole  object  of  learning  to  read, 
and  directed  his  steps  by  the  shortest  route  to  that  end. 

Years  ago  I  read  in  Emerson's  **  Schoolmaster"  that  the  best  way 
of  learning  to  read  was  to  let  children  learn  words  first  and  after- 
wards the  letters  of  which  they  are  made;  and  why?  because  "this 
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is  nature's  method."  I  can  not  stop  to  outline  this  word-method 
by  showing  how  completely  it  follows  the  order  of  natare. 

I  will  call  your  attention  now,  briefly,  to  the  Oswego  method  of 
teaching  drawing.  It  commences  from  combinations  with  two 
straight  lines,  then  with  three,  and  so  on  up  to  seven  or  eight. 
Then  combinations  with  four  right  and  two  acute  angles,  then  with 
obtuse  angles.  Combinations  with  four  rectangular  triangles. 
Combinations  with  the  various  quadrangular  figures.  Then  combi* 
nations  with  the  various  curves.  This  is  all  elementary  to  geometri- 
cal drawing.  This  doubtless  has  its  uses.  This  is  better  than  no 
instruction  in  drawing,  perhaps. 

But  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  teach  drawing  as  an  art,  or  for  the 
practical  and  pleasurable  uses  which  render  its  acquisition  desirable, 
I  think  that  the  great  mass  of  experts  will  agree.  Spencer  speaks 
of  an  elementary  drawing-book,  on  a  similar  plan,  as  most  vicious 
in  principle,  as  only  "  a  grammar  of  form  with  exercises."  Ruskin 
is  equally  emphatic  in  recommending  an  entirely  different  course. 

The  same  regard  to  the  order  of  the  subject  and  disregard  of  the 
order  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  topics 
for  the  object  lessons ;  in  the  scientific  tone  that  pervades  the  whole 
series,  and  in  the  early  introduction  of  science  (distinctly)  into  their 
educational  course ;  as  if  this  were  unavoidable  in  attempting  to 
impart  any  useful  knowledge  to  the  child. 

The  late  Archbishop  Whately  disposed  of  this  opinion  epigram- 
matically  by  asking,  *^  Can  not  a  child  be  taught  that  a  nettle  will 
sting  without  being  taught  the  science  of  botany  ?" 

That  these  are  not  unwarranted  criticisms  on  the  Oswego  methods, 
let  me  appeal  to  the  manuals  in  which  they  are  embodied.  The 
extracts  illustrative  of  methods  may  be  appropriately  introduced  by 
a  few  sentences  selected  either  from  preface  or  introduction,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  precepts. 

"  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  a  definite  course  of  elementary  instruo- 
tion  adapted  to  philosophic  views  of  the  laws  of  childhood." 

''  It  would  seem  too  obvious  to  require  an  argument  that  every  teacher  "— 
(and  for  that  matter,  it  might  have  been  added,  every  superintendent  of  public 
schools  and  each  school-book  compiler)  "  should  clearly  comprehend  the  char- 
acter of  the  infant  mind  and  its  mode  of  operation." 

That  a  proper  lesson  "should  equally  avoid  detailed  information,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  mere  general  notices,  such  as  constitute  a  table  of  con- 
tents or  heading  of  a  chapter." 

"  That  it  is  important,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  the  children  a  good  deal  of 
latitude ;  and  let  the  discoveries  be  their  own,  except  as  they  may  be  guided  in 
part  by  the  teacher." 

"Those  who  fall  into  a  mechanical  way  of  giving  such  instruction  and  do  not 
perceive  the  principle  involved,  completely  defeat  its  intention  and  they  had  far 
better  ketp  to  old  plans  and  old  book\i"    The  italics  are  mine. 

Turn  now  to  "  Lessons  on  objects,"  (paire  132  and  the  following.) 
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It  is  the  **  fourth  step,"  or  designed  for  children  of  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  The  subject  is  the  metals.  Seven  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  general  subject.  The  mode  of  their  occurrence  is  given ;  their 
-distinguishing  **  characters ;"  their  properties  as  reflectors  of  light 
and  heat,  as  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  ten  are  given  in  numbers  to  the  third  decimal.  The  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  common  metals  is  also  given.  They  are  told 
the  number  of  tons  that  rods  an  inch  square,  of  the  common  metals, 
will  severally  sustain  without  breaking.  Detailed  information  upon 
the  other  general  properties  are  likewise  furnished  by  the  teacher, 
to  an  extent  that  will  suggest  the  thought  that  not  only  is  '*  a  good 
deal  of  latitude  given  the  children,"  but  some  degree  of  longitude. 
Then  follow  eight  model  lessons  on  as  many  metals,  in  which  the 
properties,  qualities,  uses,  geographical  and  geological  relations  are 
given  with  almost  encyclopedic  particularity;  though  not  always 
with  the  accuracy  desirable  in  a  text-book. 

We  will  now  open  the  other  manual,  "  Elementary  Instruction." 
As  in  the  former  case,  take  the  **  fourth  step,"  the  children  of  the 
same  age  as  before.  Under  the  head  of  "objects,"  (page  134,) 
"  Sketches  on  the  Bible."  In  another  place  it  is  stated  "  that  the 
general  aim  of  the  teacher  in  a  Bible  lesson  is  to  produce  a  relig- 
ious impression."     Let  us  see  how  this  is  done. 

10.      SKETCHES  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

Having  drawn  from  the  class,  by  a  few  direct  and  simple  questions,  that  the 
Bible  was  not  always  a  printed  book — was  not  first  written  in  Enghsh — was 
not  bestowed  on  mankind  at  once,  complete  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  but  in 
detached  parts ;  and  having  told  them  to  consider  the  successive  portions  in 
which  it  was  given,  the  language  in  which  it  was  first  written,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  then  appeared,  the  children  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
facts  referred  to ;  therefore,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  lessons,  the  business 
of  the  teacher  would  bo  to  lead  them  to  collect  and  arrange  what  ihey  already 
know. 

I.  Scripture — in  what  portions  given,  and  at  what  period. 

Ist.  Possessors  of  Scripture — the  Hebrew  nation.  Not  when  we  first  recog- 
nize it  in  Egypt,  but  previous  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Date  of  this  event. 
At  that  time  the  Israelites  had  the  writings  of  Moses,  probably  including  one  or 
two  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Job.  Thence  to  the  first  captivity  they  re- 
ceived successively  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  the 
writings  of  David,  those  of  his  son.  a  portion  of  the  greater  and  most  of  the 
lesser  prophets.  After  the  return,  the  narratives  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther, 
with  the  three  lai?t  prophetical  books.     Date  of  the  return. 

2d.  Books  of  the  Now  Testament  period.  Also  considered  with  respect  to 
writers,  titles,  and  oracles.  Date  of  conclusion  of  Scripture.  Text  learned: 
Hebrews  i,  1 — "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times 
past  unto  the  fathers  of  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  bv 
His  Son." 

H  Language — that  in  which  Scripture  was  first  written — translations. 

1st.  Every  revelation  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  captivity  made  in  Hebrew 
This  accounted  for.     Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  Chaldee.     Lead  the  class  to  infer  the  probable  reason  of  this,  from  con- 
sideration as  to  the  subject  of  the  portions  written  in  Chaldee ;  principally  sacb 
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as  include  original  letters,  decrees,  Ac,  of  the  Babylonish  and  Persian  govern- 
ments.  Scriptores  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  captivity  written  in  Chaldee,  and 
all  the  earlier  books  translated  into  the  same  tongue.  No  sooner  did  the  ancient 
Hebrew  become  a  dead  language,  than  the  Scriptures  were  put  into  tlie  vernacular 
tongue  by  men,  such  as  Ezra,  acting  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God. 
Conclusion  drawn  from  this,  and  text  learned,  showing  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  Word  of  God :  1  Cor.  xiv,  19 — "  I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  underst^inding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

2d.  The  coming  of  the  time  in  whiich  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  led  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  marked  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  among  them. 
Providence  of  Gk>d  shown  in  this.  Its  design  and  effect  Give  general  account 
of  various  translations,  and  particular  one  on  the  Septuagint  Refer  to,  and 
prove  the  importance  o^  the  last  translation.  Refer  to  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
tongue  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  connected  providentially  with 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  that  language. 

To  connect  this  period  with  what  follows,  touch  very  brietly  on  the  general 
professions  of  Christianity.  Division  of  the  Roman  £mpire  and  subsequent 
npread  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Cathohc  churches.  Progress  of  the  latter. 
Extent  of  her  power.  Change  with  respect  to  the  language  of  the  fiible. 
Scripture  written  in  Latin  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Empire. 

III.  Forms  under  whidi  tfie  Scriptures  have  been  presented  at  d^erent  periods. 
1st  Derivation  of  the  terms  Bible  and  Scripture.    Sacred  words  of  the  Jews' 

writings.  Not  books.  Kind  of  materials  chiefly  used,  either  parchment  or  vel- 
lum. Scroll — when  not  in  use,  rolled  up  on  a  slender  cylinder  like  a  school 
map ;  hence,  origin  of  the  term  voktme.  Refer  to  the  Scribes.  Their  office. 
Importance  and  accuracy  of  their  labors. 

2d.  Describe  sacred  records  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Illuminated 
MSS.  What  they  were.  Why  so  called?  Sometimes  rolls,  oflener  books. 
Beauty  and  value  of  these  copies.  The  copyists — what  class  of  men  tliey  were. 
Their  mode  of  lif^,  position,  and  character,  compared  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
Scribe& 

3d.  Sacred  records  in  the  modem  form.  Class  observe  their  own  Bibles,  and 
state  how  they  differ  externally  fh>m  those  before  described.  Why  composed 
of  many  sheets  bound  together,  not  of  one  rolled  up  ?  Why  made  of  paper 
rather  than  parchment?  Why  no  longer  MSS.  ?  Give  brief  account  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  its  immediate  consequence.  The  great  multiplication  of 
copies.  Effect  of  the  distribution  of  these  all  over  the  world.  Specimens  of 
Scriptural  translations  in  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  languages  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  Great  Exhibition.  Compare  God's  present  method  of  making  known 
Himself  and  His  will,  to  that  He  adopted  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Then,  super- 
natural gift  of  tongues,  enabling  the  Apostles  so  to  preach  that  all  could  un- 
derstand. Why  necessary  then  ?  Now,  the  same  object  effected  without  a 
miracle,  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  different  languages,  so  that  the  na- 
tions mav  still  say,  **  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful 
works  of  God." — Acts  ii,  11. 

IV.  Uhchangedbleness  of  the  inspired  word — its  influence, 

Bible  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  whole.  The  New  Testament  not  an  abro- 
gation, but  a  development  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Old.  Text :  Mat- 
3iew  V,  17,  18.  This  might  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  God,  but 
is  evidently  seen  by  the  invariable  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  condition 
of  man  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Compare  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  Jews  prior  to  their  first  captivity,  with  that  of  the  nations  surrounding  them. 
Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Bible  is  unknown  at  this  day ;  without  except- 
ion, utterly  barbarous  and  degraded.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  its  doctrines 
are  rejected,  and  yet  because  the  people  have  learned  something  of  the  histori- 
cal events  recorded  in  it  because  its  precepts  (though  their  origin  is  not  recog- 
nized) are  interwoven  with  social  laws,  they  take  a  far  higher  rank.  Instance. 
Mohammedans.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  held  to  be  true, 
and  the  people  do  not  read  them,  because  the  ecclesiastical  power  has  put  a  seal 
on  the  book.  These  nre  Utter  off  than  those  before  named,  for  they  hear  of 
the  name,  and  know  somewhat  cf  the  cliaracter  of  Jesus,  and  through  the  thick 
mists  of  tradition  the  light  of  the  Word  will  sometimes  shine. 
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Ck>ncltigion  drawn — that  the  Bible  is  a  great  engine  of  civilization,  as  well  aa 
the  source  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Effect  of  its  free  circulation  thn>ughout  the 
land.  Refer  to  the  renovation  now  commenced  in  heathen  lands,  from  the 
spread  of  Scriptures  and  spiritual  teaching.  Duty  incumbent  on  us  to  place  the 
Bible  in  the  households  of  our  own  and  othe^  countries.  We  may  anticipate 
the  promised  blessing,  that  they  who  water  others  shall  themselves  be  watered. 

Now  imagine,  if  yoa  please,  a  teacher  of  a  public  school  standing 
in  the  presence  of  a  class  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve,  composed  of  such  material  as  will  be  found  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  **  talking  like  this  bi»k,'^  and  tell  me,  will  such  themes, 
thus  presented,  conduce  to  any  feelings  worthy  of  the  name  of  re- 
ligious impressions  ?  Is  such  instruction  in  accordance  with  **  phi- 
losophic views  of  the  laws  of  childhood  ?"  Do  you  smile  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  extracts  I  have  given  ? — there  is  hardly  a  page  in 
either  of  the  two  volumes  of  Oswego  gospel  but  contains  matter 
equally  ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  this  peculiar  adaptation  of  Pesta- 
lozzianism  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  though  fresh  from  an 
American  press,  it  yet  had  its'  origin  in  what  may  be  called  the 
dark  ages  of  educational  history  in  England ;  that  is,  some  thirty 
years  ago. 

[There  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  proper  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  considerations  which  made  it 
a  suitable  theme  for  discussion  in  even  a  national  assemblage  of 
teachers.  But  when  one  exposes  the  fallacy  of  any  of  the  princi- 
ples, the  absurdity  of  any  of  the  methods,  up  start  the  advocates  of 
the  system  and  repudiate  the  obnoxious  features,  or  claim  that  these 
are  but  experiments,  looking  towards  something  to  be  perfected  in 
the  alembic  of  the  future.  And  when  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
system,  as  a  whole,  are  pointed  out,  then  these  same  parties  fall 
back  upon  the  quality  of  their  motives. 

But  the  very  exclusiveness  of  their  theory  forbids  any  hope  of 
improvement  with  the  best  intentions  that  underlie  it. 

They  are  on  record  at  the  very  outset  in  this  wise.  The  system 
as  presented  to  the  American  public  is  claimed  to  embody  *'the 
light  and  experience  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe,  where  these 
methods  have  been  longest  and  most  thoroughly  tested.'*  That  it 
is  **  a  definite  course  of  elementary  instruction  adapted  to  philosophic 
views  of  the  laws  of  childhood,"  Ac,  Ac. 

Furthermore,  a  legislative  grant  has  been  obtained,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  not  for  experimental  purposes,  looking  towards 
improvement  in  elementary  instruction,  but  to  train  teachers  in  this 
particular  system. 

But  the  time  allotted  will  not  permit  me  to  pass  in  review  other 
features  of  the  so-called   Oswego   System,   equally   objectionable. 
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The  task  I  have  already  performed  woald  have  been  a  disagreeable 
one,  even  if,  with  more  tim^  and  preparation,  I  could  have  flattered 
myself  that  it  had  been  well  done.  It  is  still  more  so,  conscious  as 
I  am  of  its  imperfectness.  But  it  is  important  that  the  work  of  pri- 
mary instruction  should  be  well  conducted.  And  it  is  claimed  for 
the  Oswego  System,  by  its  advocates,  that  in  no  other  way  can  this 
be  accomplished  than  by  the  methods  prescribed  in  the  books  from 
which  I  have  quoted.  The  State  of  New  York  has  given  a  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  the  justness  of  this  claim,  by  appropriatiug  money 
for  the  support  of  a  training  school  for  teachers,  where  these  princi- 
ples and  methods  are  adopted  and  applied.  The  legislatures  of  other 
States  will  doubtless  be  invited  to  follow  this  example. 

I  regard  the  whole  scheme  as  unwise  and  defective.  A  sense  of 
duty  has  therefore  constrained  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  country  to  the  subject,  that  others  more  nearly  related 
to  our  common  school  system,  and  otherwise  more  competent  than 
myself,  may  hereafter  more  thoroughly  expose  its  vicious  tendencies.] 

I  would  not,  even  now,  be  understood  as  discouraging,  in  the 
slighest  degree,  the  addition  to  our  present  modes  of  primary  school 
instruction  of  any  new  or  desirable  features,  or  the  adoption  of  any 
new  methods  to  meet  new  educational  wants,  from  whatever  source 
obtained. 

I  will  venture  to  illustrate  my  idea.  It  was  my  good  fortune  not 
many  months  ago  to  visit,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  schools 
of  a  western  city.*  I  saw  there  the  evidences  of  a  most  intelligent 
supervision,  by  one  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  American  ed- 
ucation, and  who  had  carefully  studied  the  principles  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  other  lands.  I  saw  a  corps  of  teachers,  from  high- 
est to  lowest,  intelligent,  active,  animated  by  a  full  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  work  and  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  that  con- 
trolled the  supervision.  I  saw  the  usual  elementary  course  in  our 
common  schools,  preceded  by,  associated  with,  and  supplemented 
by  well  selected  oral  lessons  that  made  the  whole  a  living  form  of 
education.  Viewing  the  pupils  as  individuals,  I  saw  that  a  natural 
and  suitable  aliment  was  so  wisely  spread  before  each  mind  as  to 
insure  the  proper  grasp  and  gi'owth,  and  as  a  consequence,  mental 
activity  and  strength.  Looking  at  them  as  classes,  I  beheld  each 
grade  of  pupils,  in  the  school-rooms,  responsive  to  every  word  and 
ook  and  thought  of  the  teacher. 
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FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D. 

Francis  TVatlaxd,  son  of  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  an  eminent  Baptist  minis- 
ter of  New  York  city,  was  bom  March  11,  1796.  After  the  removal  of  his  fii- 
ther  to  Pougbkecpsie,  he  was  member  of  the  academy  in  tliat  place,  then  un- 
der the  charge  of  Daniel  II.  Barnes,  and  entered  Union  College  in  1811,  near 
the  close  of  Sophomore  year.  Immediately  after  graduation  in  1813,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  Eli  Burritt  of  Troy  and  after  three  years  of  medical  study,  was 
licensed  to  practice.  But  under  the  influence  of  a  change  in  his  religious  feel- 
ings, ho  now  abandoned  his  medical  profession  and  enti'red  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1816,  and  after  a  year's  study  under  the  immediate 
tuition  and  influence  of  Profl  Moses  Stuart,  was  induced  to  return  to  Union 
College  as  tutor.  Here  ho  remained  four  years,  teaching  in  nearly  all  the 
branches  of  the  college  course  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  daily  intercourse 
with  Pres.  Nott.  At  the  close  of  liis  tutorship,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  in  August,  1821.  It  was  hero  that  Br.  Way- 
land  preached  a  sermon  on  the  "  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterpri»e^"  which 
exerted  no  small  influence  in  arousing  an  interest  in  foreign  missions  and  gained 
him  a  wide  celebrity.  In  1826  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Union  College,  but  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  its  duties  when  he  was  elected,  in  February,  1827,  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Brown  University. 
Here  he  soon  reestablished  order  and  discipline,  and  demonstrated  his  fitnesi 
for  the  post  and  his  even  more  marked  abilities  as  a  teacher.  He  also  gave 
himself  with  energy  to  successful  efforts  for  increasing  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  institution.  In  18.30  Dr.  Wayland  was  elected  first  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  was  reelected  in  the  two  following  years. 
His  peculiar  views  upon  collegiate  education  were  first  published  in  a  small  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States,'" 
several  years  before  any  essential  change  was  effected  in  the  organization  of  the 
University.  In  consequence  of  his  proffered  resignation  of  the  presidency,  in 
1849,  a  new  system  of  administration  and  instruction  was  inaugurated  in  tu> 
oordance  with  his  views,  and  such  confidence  was  felt  in  the  proposed  plan  and 
its  author,  that  $125,000  were  speedily  raised,  mostly  in  the  city  of  Providence^ 
for  its  consummation.  He  remained  in  office  six  years  longer;  sufficiently  long 
to  see  his  system  carried  into  full  and  successful  operation.  Ill-health  compelled 
his  final  resignation  of  the  presidency  in  August,  1855.  Dr.  Wayland  is  the 
author  of  ^*  Elements  of  Moral  Science^"  published  in  1835  and  for  many  years 
the  leading  text-book  upon  that  subject;  **Elemeni8  of  Political  Economy,^ 
1837 ;  "  Elements  of  Jnt^kdual  Philos^y,''  1854 ;  besides  other  works  not  di- 
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rectlj  educationaL  The  first  two  have  been  abridged  for  the  uae  of  schoola 
He  was  deeply  mterestod  in  the  cause  of  popular  education^  was  always  readj 
with  his  valuable  counsels  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of  reorganizing  the 
school  system  of  Rhode  Island,  was  also  active  in  forming  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  of  Providence  and  in  stimulating  the  community 
to  its  adoption,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  his  influence  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation was  often  exerted  and  widely  felt.  Pres.  Wayland  received  tlie  degree 
of  B.  D.  fW)m  Union  College  in  1827  and  from  Harvard  in  1829;  and  the  de- 
gree of  L  L.  B.  fix)m  Harvard  in  1852.* 

WILLIAM  B.  CALHOUN,  L  L.  D 

WiLLTAif  B.  Calhoun  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Becember  24,  1*795.  He 
received  his  early  training  in  the  Grammar  and  Latin  School,  winning  the 
Franklin  medal  in  1808,  but  completed  his  preparation  for  college  under  a  pri- 
Tate  teacher,  William  Wells.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  after  grad- 
uation in  1814  read  law  for  some  time  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  (whore  his  father  then 
resided,)  and  afterwards  for  three  years  in  the  oflBce  of  George  Bliss  at  Spring- 
field. He  here  opened  a  law  office  in  1822.  In  1825,  and  until  1834,  and 
again  in  1861-2,  he  was  sent  as  representative  to  the  General  Court,  of 
which  he  was  for  six  years  Speaker.  From  1834  to  1843  he  was  member  of 
Cong^ss — in  1847  and  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  President — in  1848,  '49,  and  '50  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State — and  in  1853  was  made  Bank  Commissioner.  While  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  his  active  support  was  given  to  all  measures  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools.  He  was  member  of  the  committee  which  framed 
the  Revised  School  Act  of  1827,  which  infused  new  life  into  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  in  January,  1827, 
the  memorial  of  James  G.  Carter,  reported  in  fevorof  an  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
and  $2,000  in  addition  annually  for  five  years,  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  Teachers'  Seminary.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman  of  the  Convention  which 
organized  the  American  Institute  at  Boston  in  1830,  was  one  of  the  Yice- 
Presidents  until  1833,  when  he  was  elected  President,  which  office  he  held 
until  1849.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  fix>m  Amherst  College  in  1858. 

JAMES  O.  CARTER. 

James  Gordon  Carter,  bom  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  Sept  7,  1795,  was  raised 
a  farmer's  son,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  commenced  study  preparatory  to 
college,  under  Caleb  Butler,  Principal  of  Groton  Academy.  Paying  his  way  by 
teaching  district  and  singing  schools,  and  delivering  masonic  lectures,  he  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1820  among  the  foremost  of  his  class.  The  preceding  winter 
he  had  taught  a  seamen's  school  at  Cohasset,  and  on  leaving  college  opened  a 
private  school  at  Lancaster.  His  published  writings  in  behalf  of  popular  educa- 
tion commenced  in  the  Boston  papers  in  1821.  In  1824  he  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  his  "  Letters  to  the  Eon,  WiUtam  Prescott^  L  L.  2>.,  on  the  Free  ScJiools  of 
New  England^  with  Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Instruction.^^  A  series  of  **  Es- 
says upon  Popular  Education  "  followed  in  the  winter  of  1 824-5,  also  afterwards 
published  together,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  in  which  he  first  made 
public  his  plan  of  a  teachers'  seminary.    In  1827  he  presented  a  memorial  to 

*  For  a  fuller  Bketch  of  Dr.  Wayland*i  Life  and  Edaeational  Labors,  mo  Barnard*!  Amar.  Jour, 
of  Edoeation,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  771. 
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the  Legislature,  asking  aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  seminary,  with  a 
model  school  attached,  but  failing  in  his  application,  the  town  of  Lancaster  of- 
fered its  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  design  as  a  private  enterprise.  A  few 
months  after  opening  the  school  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  after 
having  embarrassed  himself  by  his  pecuniary  outlajrs  for  buildings  and  teachenk 
He  continued,  however,  for  many  years  to  give  instruction  to  private  pupils,  and 
published  a  text-book  upon  the  geography  of  Middlesex  county,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  W.  H.  Brooks,  geograpliies  of  other  counties,  and  of  the  State.  In 
1830  Mr.  Carter  assisted  in  organizing  the  American  Institute  of  Instniction,  of 
which  he  was  long  an  officer  and  active  member,  and  in  1840  was  elected  Pres- 
ident. In  1837  and  the  two  years  following  he  was  elected  State  Representa- 
tive, and  in  1838  State  Senator,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion drafted  several  able  reports  and  bills  to  promote  the  cause  of  educational 
improvement.  In  1837  he  made  a  vigorous  though  unsuccessful  effort  in  the 
House  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  one-half  of  the  United  States  surplus  reve- 
nue for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  Mr.  Carter  was  married,  in 
May,  1827,  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Packard,  daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  formerly 
of  Lancaster.    He  died  at  Chicago  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1849.* 

GEORGE  B.  EMERSON,  L  L.  D. 

George  Barrell  Emerson,  son  of  Samuel  Emerson,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Een- 
nebunk,  Maine,  September  12, 1797.  He  received  his  fitting  for  college  main^ 
firom  his  father  and  entered  Harvard  University  in  1813,  graduating  in  1817. 
The  winters  were  spent,  with  one  exception,  in  teaching  district-schools  in  his 
native  town,  at  Saco,  and  in  Bolton,  Mass.  After  leaving  college  Mr.  EmerBon 
took  charge  of  a  private  academy  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  in  1819  accepted  the 
office  of  mathematical  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  afterwards  performed  for  a  short 
time  the  duties  of  Greek  tutor.  In  1821  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  newly 
established  "English  Classical  School"  of  Boston,  the  first  English  High  School 
in  this  country,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years  with  great  success.  He  here 
applied  the  principles  of  government,  by  appeals  to  the  higher  motives  of  con- 
duct, which  he  made  ever  after  his  only  dependence.  He  here  also  assisted  in 
perfecting  and  bringing  before  the  public,  Warren  Colbum's  "  First  Lesaona.^ 
In  1823  Mr.  Emerson  gave  up  the  Classical  School  and  opened  a  strictly  private 
school  for  girls,  in  which  work  he  continued  until  1855.  In  1826  Mr.  Emerson 
prepared,  together  with  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  the  "  Clasfical  Reader"  whkk 
went  through  several  editions;  in  1831,  wrote  an  appendix  to  an  edition  of 
Sullivan's  ''Political  Class-Book f'  and  in  1862,  m  connection  with  C.  L.  Flinty 
published  a  "  Manual  of  Agriculture."  Besides  his  direct  labors  as  a  teacher,  Mr. 
Emerson  has  been  an  efficient  laborer  in  many  kindred  departments.  He  was 
first  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  in  1827,  and 
in  1828  delivered  before  it  a  course  of  lectures  upon  elementary  mechanics. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
was  its  first  Secretary,  and  from  1841  to  1848  its  President  In  1831  he  deliy- 
ered  before  the  Institute  a  lecture  on  ''Female  EducaUor^"  and  in  1842,  one  on 
"  Moral  Education."  In  1843  he  wrote  the  Second  Part  of  the  "  School  and  ih4 
Schoolmaster.^^  From  1847  to  1855  he  was  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  suggested  and  drew  np  the  act  of  the  Legislature  which  orig^ 

*  For  a  moM  tztanded  sketch,  im  Baniaid*t  Amer.  Jour,  of  Edaettioo,  Vol.  Y.,  p.  4Q7. 
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nated  the  State  Scholarships;  and  in  1847  and  1848  was  chosen  upon  the  Bo#* 
ton  School  Committee.  l£r.  Emerson  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  for  manj 
^ears  President  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  organized  in  1830. 
He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  for  conducting  the  Botanical  and 
Zoological  Survey  of  the  State,  and  carried  the  reports  of  the  committee  through 
the  press.  In  1837  he  made  his  Report  upon  the  Trees  and  Siirubs  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ho  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  was  for  several  years  its  Ck>rrcsponding  Secretary.  In  1855 
Mr.  Emerson  made  a  visit  to  Europe  and  since  his  return  lias  talcen  an  active 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  cause  of  education  in  his  native  St»to  and  coun- 
try.  In  1868  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Brown  University,  and  in 
1859,  from  Harvard .♦ 

GIDEON  F.  TIIAYER,  A.  M. 

Gideon  French  Thayer  was  bom  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1793. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  chiefly  in  Brookline  and  Boston  till  the  age  of  four- 
teen, when  he  entered  a  retail  store  as  clerk.  In  1814  he  commenced  his  ca- 
reer of  teaching  as  usher  in  the  "South  "Writing-School"  of  Boston.  In  1818 
his  health  required  a  visit  to  New  Orleans,  but  in  1820  ho  resumed  his  voca- 
tion in  a  small  private  school,  which  rapidly  increased  under  his  efficient  man- 
agement. In  1828  ho  founded  the  Chauncey  Hall  School,  which  lie  conducted 
with  remarkable  success  until  the  requirements  of  health  obliged  his  retirement 
to  less  exhausting  pursuits  in  1855.  Mr.  Thayer  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  of  tlie  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education,  of  the  Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  all  of  which  he  held  official 
positions.  He  was  President  of  the  American  Institute  from  1849  to  1852,  and 
his  lectures  before  that  Society — the  first,  on  the  "  Spelling  of  TTords,  and  a  Ha- 
Honed  Method  of  Tecu>hing  their  Meaning^**  in  1830;  and  the  last,  on  the  "  Cim- 
nection  of  Courtesy  with  School Insiructionj"  in  1840 — have  been  widely  circulated 
and  have  exerted  an  extended  influence.  In  1856  he  commenced  a  series  of 
**  Letters  to  Teachers^^^  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  afterwards  pub- 
lished separately.  He  was  early  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Sund&y-Schoola,  was 
at  various  times  teacher  and  superintendent,  and  for  some  time  an  agent  of  the 
Boston  Sunday-School  Society,  visiting  schools  and  making  addresses  in  many 
parts  of  New  England.    He  died  at  Keeno. 

Mr.  Thayer,  while  residing  in  Quincy,  was  active  in  effecting  the  establishment 
of  the  Quincy  High  School;  was  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  the  "  Quincy  Pa- 
triot;"  and  President  of  the  Lyceum.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^^Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher"  for  1848;  was  many  years  chairman  of  the  managers  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary ;  was  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Boston,  and,  while  such,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  a 
Tiaitor  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  assisted  in  forming  the  Association  of  Franklin  Medal 
Scholars.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  Universi^ 
In  1854,  and  by  Harvard,  m  1856.f 

*  Abridf«d  from  Baraatd't  Amer.  Jour,  of  JEdueatioa,  Vol.  V^  p.  417. 
t  Abridftd  fran  B«fiiard*i  Aomt.  Jow.  of  fidncation,  Vol.  V.,  p.  417. 
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THOMAS  SHERWIN,  L  L.  D. 

Tu03f  AS  Shebwiic  was  bora  at  WestmoreHind,  New  Ilainpshire,  l£arch  t% 
1799.  After  seven  years  spent  in  the  family  of  a  country  physician  in  the  town 
of  Temple,  K  IT.,  with  but  limited  advantages  for  schooling,  he  was  apprenticed 
at  the  ago  of  fourteen  to  the  clothier's  trade,  in  Groton,  Mass.  With  eigbt 
week's  schooling  each  winter  he  achieved  a  district-school  reputation  for  schol- 
arship that  prompted  him  to  higher  endeavors.  Some  Latin  books  are  procured 
and  studied  without  a  teacher;  afler  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  eighteen 
months  of  close  application  are  spent  in  teaching  district-schools  in  Harvard, 
Mass.,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  studying  in  the  academies  at  New  Ipswich  and 
Groton,  and  in  1821  he  enters  Harvard  College,  graduating  among  the  first  of 
his  class  in  1825.  Ho  had  found  it  necessary  to  teach  a  winter  school  ettdtk 
year  of  his  college  course,  and  had  done  it  with  unquestionable  success.  He 
taught  the  Lexington  Academy  for  a  year  after  graduation,  and  tlieu  a  year  as 
tutor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard.  Six  months  were  spent  in  successful  engi- 
neering practice  upon  the  Providence  railroad,  which  ill-health  forced  him  to  re- 
linquish. He  then  opened  a  private  school  in  Boston  with  one  pupil,  whicli,  how- 
ever, soon  became  remunerative,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  in  1828,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  sub-master  in  the  Boston  English  High  School,  under  the  mastership 
of  Solomon  P.  Mills.  On  the  resignation  of  the  principal,  in  1838,  Mr.  Sherwin 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  position,  which  he  has  since  continued  to  hoUL 
Mr.  Sherwin  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
and  was  elected  its  President  in  1853  and  1854.  Ho  was  also  prominent  in 
the  work  of  organizing  tlic  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1846, 
and  was  its  first  Vice-President,  and  third  President  He  delivered  seyertl 
valuable  lectures  before  each  of  these  Societies.  He  aided  materially  in  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  '*  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal editors,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  at  intervals,  was  a  member  of  the  edito- 
rial corps.  He  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arti 
and  Sciences.  He  has  written  two  mathematical  text-books — the  ^^Elementt 
ofAlgehra^^'  and  the  "  Common  ScTiool  Algebra" — and,  in  connection  with  ICr. 
Mills,  published  a  volume  of  mathematical  tables.* 

JOIIN  KINGSBURY,  L  L.  D. 

John  KiNOSBCRT  was  bom  at  South  CJoventry,  Conn.,  May  26,  1801.  A 
farmer's  boy  and  district-school  scholar  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  then  for  firar 
winters  a  district-school  teacher,  and  afterwards  pursuing  his  classical  stodlet 
under  Rev.  Chauncey  Booth  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  Brown  Univerai^ 
in  1822  and  graduated  in  1826  with  the  second  honor  of  his  class,  though  hav- 
ing defrayed  his  college  expenses  almost  entirely  by  his  own  exertions  M  a 
teacher.  A  few  months  before  graduating  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  G. 
A.  Dewitt  in  a  leading  private  school  in  Providence,  and  two  years  later  oom- 
menced  the  "Young  Ladies*  High  School,'' at  first  as  a  department  of  the  former 
school  and  then  as  an  independent  institution.  In  this  position  he  continued 
until  February,  1858.  In  October,  185Y,  he  accepted  the  of&co  of  Commissioner 
of  Public  Instruction  for  Rhode  Island  and  was  reappointed  in  the  following 
year.    Mr.  Kingsbury  was  among  the  original  founders  of  the  American  Instt- 
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tute  of  Instruction  and  was  always  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  officcre. 
From  1830  to  1837  he  was  in  the  Board  of  Coansclors,  from  1837  to  1855,  a 
Vice-President,  was  elected  President  in  1855  and  185G,  and  afterwards  again 
Yioe-President  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  originators  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  very  active  in  raising  the  funds  for  carrying 
on  its  operations,  and  held  the  office  of  President  from  1845  to  1855.  Of  the 
Providence  Franklin  Society  he  was  at  different  times  Secretary  and  President. 
He  has,  moreover,  been  active  in  the  cause  of  Sunday-Schools,  Bible  classes,  and 
Bible  Societies.  He  has  been  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  also  trustee  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  In  1844  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  chosen  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Brown  University,  and  in  1853,  of  the  Board  of  Fellows,  and  Secretary  of  the 
corporation.  The  success  of  the  University  in  raising  the  subscription  of 
$136,000  in  1850  was  especially  due  to  his  services.  In  185G  he  received  from 
the  University  the  honorary  degree  of  L  L.  D.  Upon  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction,  he  accepted  the  position  of  President  of 
the  Washington  Insurance  Company,  which  office  ho  still  holds.* 

JOHN  DUDLEY  PHILBRICK. 

John  Dudley  Philbrick,  bom  in  Deerfleld,  N.  H.,  May  27,  1818,  fitted  in 
Pembroke  Academy  for  Dartmouth  College  where  he  graduated  in  1842,  has 
had  a  wide  and  successful  experience  as  teacher  and  sui)erintendent  of  schoolSi 
and  in  educational  work  generally.  Beginning  with  a  district  school,  which  he 
tanght  for  two  winters  before  entering  and  three  winters  while  in  college,  he 
became  assistant  in  the  Public  High  School  of  Rozbury,  Mass.,  in  1842-3,  and 
of  the  English  High  School  of  Boston  in  1844,  principal  of  the  Mayhew  Gram- 
mar School  in  1845,  and  of  the  Quincy  Grammar  School  from  1847  to  1852,  and 
of  the  Connecticut  Normal  Scliool  from  1852  to  1854.  From  1854  to  1857  he 
was  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Schools  from  1857  to  ]  865.  His  active  and  efficient  services  in  the  educa- 
tional field  were  recognized  by  his  co-laborers,  in  his  election  as  President  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Connecticut  in  1857,  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  in  1858,  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  in  1862,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  in  1864.  Ho  has  taken  au  active  in- 
terest, as  editor  and  manager,  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  and  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  and  at  all  times  performed  a  large  amount  of  educa- 
tional service  in  public  lectures  and  discussions,  as  well  as  by  correspondence 
and  personal  interview.  To  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  every  position  he 
brings  thoughtful  preparation,  respect  for  the  views  and  convenience  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  a  determination  not  to  leave  the  work  where  he  found  it,  but  to  put 
every  thing  forward  as  fast  as  can  be  safely  done.  As  Superintendent,  he  labors 
to  reconcile  and  bring  into  harmonious  cooperation  the  progressive  and  conserv- 
ative elements  of  public  instruction — the  suggestions  of  the  thinker  and  re- 
former, as  well  as  the  force  of  old  habits,  past  success,  and  the  considerations  of 
economy.  From  the  construction  and  furniture  of  the  school-house,  to  the  mate- 
rial aids  of  instruction,  and  the  classification  of  the  schools,  to  the  subjects,  meth- 
•ods,  and  motives  of  study,  Mr.  Philbrick's  labors  are  incorporated  into  the  System 
«of  Public  Schools  of  Boston-f 
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DANIEL  B  HAOAR. 

Daitiel  B.  Hagar,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American  teachers,  was 
bom  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  a  villnge  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1820.  Like  most  men  who  have  lived  snch  lives  as  to  make  their  bk)g^ 
raphies  desirable,  he  was  enrly  taught  the  lesson  of  self-reliance.  When  a  boj 
of  only  eight  years  ho  lost  his  Either,  and  he  was  scarcely  thirteen  when  he  left 
the  village  school  and  went  to  work  in  the  village  paper-mill  to  earn  his  living 
and  aid  his  mother.  For  about  three  years  he  was  thus  employed,  with  brief 
intervals  of  schooling,  and  then,  for  some  months,  served  an  apprenticeship  ai 
clerk  in  a  Boston  store.  But  his  decidedly  intellectual  turn,  and  his  fondneti 
for  study,  at  length  determined  his  destination  to  a  diflfercnt  sphere,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  began  his  preparation  for  a  college  course  and  a  professional 
career.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1843,  with  the  highest  rank  in 
his  class,  having  received  the  maximum  mark  in  each  department,  during  the 
whole  course.  This  achievement  in  scholarsliip  is  very  remarkable  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  fact  that  ho  was  almost  always  employed  in 
teaching,  fVom  his  entrance  to  college  until  his  graduation,  both  in  term-time 
and  in  vacations.  While  an  undergraduate,  ho  was  assistant  in  the  Academy 
at  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  for  five  consecutive  months.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, Rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  now  Bishop  of 
Connecticut.  In  18-14  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  Cana- 
joharie  Academy,  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  which  he  soon  raised  from  a 
low  condition  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Here  he  labored  for  five  years 
with  marked  success,  extending  his  educational  influence  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  own  institution,  as  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  as  a 
lecturer  on  education,  as  a  conductor  of  County  Institutes,  and  as  President  of 
the  County  Teachers*  Association.  Meanwhile  an  attack  of  pneumonia  having 
left  his  lungs  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  much  public  speaking  impractica- 
ble, he  had  relinquished  his  cherished  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  ministry,  and 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  education,  his  great  lovo  of  teach- 
ing and  his  admirable  fitness  for  the  profession  naturally  bringing  him  to  this 
decision.  From  this  post  ho  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  largo  Academy  at 
Norwich,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  This  very  desirable  situation  he  resigned  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  partly  on  account  of  domestic  considerations,  to  accept  the 
ofi'er  of  the  mastership  of  the  Eliot  High  School,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a  village  of 
nnrivaled  beauty,  wealth,  and  refinement,  situated  about  five  miles  from  Boston, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  native  town.  Here  he  has  labored 
with  the  most  gratifying  success  for  fifteen  years,  aflbrdiug  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  the  best  type  of  the  American  professional  teacher.  He  is  not  merely  an 
accomplished  teacher.  By  his  liberal  studies,  and  his  active  participation  in  the 
educational  movements  of  the  day,  he  has  become  an  able  and  sound  educator. 
During  most  of  the  time  for  ten  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Massachwetts  Teacher;  has  delivered  excellent  lectures  before  various  educa^ 
tional  bodies;  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  organizing  the  National  Teach'* 
era*  Association,  and  drew  up  the  constitution  of  that  body;  was  chiefly  instm- 
mental  in  securing  the  State  appropriation  for  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers^ 
Aasodation,  and  has  served  most  acceptably  as  President  of  the  Norfolk  Conntj 
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Toachers*  Association,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  His  high  merit  as  a  teaclier  and  ed- 
ucator has  naturally  brought  him  numerous  offers  of  desirable  educational  posts, 
which  thus  far  he  has  seen  fit  to  decline.  Among  them  may  bo  mentioned  the 
Clommissionership  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  iHlaiid,  the  Agency  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  the  Prlncipalship  of  the  Siilcm  Normal 
School,  and  sundry  City  Superiutendencies.  As  a  teacher  his  leading  aims  have 
been  to  make  his  scholars  independent  thinkers,  and  to  control  them  by  moral 
power,  and  while  doing  his  whole  duty  in  the  school,  he  has  always  felt  it  to  be 
incumbent  upon  him,  as  a  professional  teacher,  to  exert  an  outside  influence  for 
the  cause  of  education  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  profession. 

ADMIRAL  P.  STONE. 

Adkiral  p.  Stone  was  bom  in  Piermont,  New  irampsliire,  in  August,  1820. 
"With  such  elementary  instruction  as  the  district-school  of  his  native  town,  and 
of  Royalton,  Vt,  (where  his  father  removed  and  died  while  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  quite  young,)  could  give, — with  such  physical  training  as  an  abund- 
ance of  healthy  labor  on  the  farm,  and  such  moral  culture  as  the  cheerful  shar- 
ing in  the  repponsibilities  of  providing  for  his  mother's  family  must  necessarily 
impart, — with  such  higher  learning  as  could  be  gained  by  a  few  terms  at  the 
academy  at  Newbury,  Vt,  and  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  and  two  or  three  years  res- 
idence at  Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  Stone  commenced  his  work  of  a  profes.sional 
teacher  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  1844.  And  that 
work  he  has  pursued  assiduously  and  successfully,  for  four  years  in  the  Acad- 
emy and  four  years  more  in  the  High  School  of  Millbury,  and  for  eight  years  in 
the  High  School  of  Plymouth.  In  November,  J8G4,  he  lefl  the  Old  Colony  to 
become  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Portland,  Maine — declining  in  the  mean- 
time the  appointment  to  the  Superin tendency  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine, 
and  the  ex-officio  Principalship  of  the  Normal  School  of  that  State.  Wherever  he 
has  been  located,  Mr.  Stone  has  responded  to  the  demands  which  the  profession 
and  the  community  make  of  every  faitlif\il  and  con.<!cicntious  teacher.  His 
presence  has  been  seen  and  felt  in  the  district,  town,  county,  state,  and  national 
conventions  assembled  for  educational  improvement.  Of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Association  he  was  always  a  working  member,  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  1 859-60.  Of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ho  was  President 
in  18G2-64.  In  the  association  of  the  teachers  of  his  county  he  was  a  reliable 
and  influential  lecturer  and  debater.  In  the  periodical  and  standard  literature 
of  education  he  has  always  been  a  diligent  reader — aiming  to  base  his  methods 
of  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  on  those  principles  of  mental  philoso- 
phy which  the  best  educators  have  demonstrated  to  be  sound.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  several  sciences  which  constitute 
the  curriculum  of  the  highest  grade  of  public  schools.  To  all  the  constituents 
of  a  thorough  and  progressive  teacher — ability,  attainments,  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  immediate  duties  in  the  school-room  and  to  his  own  pupils — Mr. 
Stone  adds  another  daim  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  in  his  continued  and  suc- 
cessful labors  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  profession,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  education. 
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CHARLES  NORTHEND,  A.  M. 

CiiARLKS  NoRTHExn  w.is  bom  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  April  2,  1814.  He  r»- 
oeiyed  tho  usual  distnct-schcKtl  training,  was  fitted  for  college  at  Dummer 
Academy,  By  field,  and  ei^nt  two  years  at  Amherst  After  leaving  college,  he 
was  engaged  as  asdistant  teacher  in  Dummer  Academy  for  two  terms,  and  in 
September,  1836,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  First  Grammar  School  in  Dan- 
vers,  where  ho  remained  until  electCKi  to  take  charge  of  the  Kpes  Grammar 
School  in  Salem,  in  18 11.  He  resigned  tliis  position  in  1852  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Schools  in  Danvers,  which  he  held  until  the 
division  of  the  town  in  1855.  lie  then  removed  to  New  Hritain,  Conn.,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  acting  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Common  Schoolfl^ 
holding  Teachers'  Institutes,  delivering  educitional  addresses,  and  for  most  of 
this  time  having  editorial  cliarge  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 
No  teacher  has  taken  a  more  steady  and  laborious  part  in  the  educational  asso- 
ciations— County,  State,  and  National — than  Mr.  Northend,  not  only  as  lecturer 
and  debater,  but  in  tho  more  onerous  and  less  conspicuous  work  of  tho  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Of  the  Ks^ex  County  (Mass.)  Teachers'  A-ssociation  he  was 
President  in  1846,  '47,  and  '48,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  hi 
1864.  His  *' Teacher  and  Parent,''  published  in  1852,  has  gone  through  ton 
editions.  His  '*  Ttarher'n  Assiatant"  first  published  in  1859,  has  reached  its 
sixth  option.  Of  his  "  Letters  to  Parenii^^'  first  published  by  Mr.  Barnard  as 
one  of  his  series  of  '^  Kducatio\al  Tracts^''  more  than  50,000  copies  have  been 
issued.  Mr.  Northend  is  also  the  compiler  of  a  popular  series  of  oratorical  and 
rhetorical  text-books,  including  the  ^^Aynerican  S]>eaker" — ^^ Xatianal  Orator** 
--''Little  Orator''— ''Littie  Speal;er  and  Juvenile  Ikader''—'' Entertaining  DiO' 
logues  " — and  "  ScJiool  Diakujties  " — also  a  text-book  in  orthography,  entitled 
^^  Exercises  in  Dictation  and  IVonunciation" — and  "  Common  School  ^ook-keep* 
ing  " — "  Young  G/mpf}8^.r  " — and  in  connection  with  David  P.  Page,  a  series  of 
^^Noiionai  WrUing- Books."  In  1848  Amherst  College  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Northend  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 


II.  THE  PENNSYLVANU  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  lOLLEBSYILLE. 


HISTORIOAL  SKKTOH.* 


On  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1854,  a  new  school  bill,  passed  by  the  L^ 
islature  of  PennsyWania,  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  became  a 
law.  This  law  established  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Cknn- 
mon  Schools — an  office  that  has  infused  new  life  into  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville 
owes  its  existence  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  County  Superintend* 
ency  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

Lancaster  is  a  large  and  populous  county,  and  over  six  hundred  teach* 
ers  appeared  before  the  County  Superintendent  ibr  examination  the  flrrt 
year  after  his  election.  Many  of  them  were  found  to  be  good  8cholafi| 
but  nearly  all  were  sadly  deficient  in  professional  knowledge.  Bat  hw 
had  ever  read  a  book  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  some  did  not  even 
know  that  there  were  any  such  books.  As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  the  County  Superintendent  in  his  first  report,  dated  October  2l8t^ 
1854,  said  :— 

The  new  school  law  was  mainly  design^ed  to  remove  incompetent  teadien^ 
and  in  this  respect  it  can  be  made  effectivo.  Careful  examinations  will  deter* 
mine  the  scholarship  of  applicants  for  schools,  and  professional  visits  to  schooli 
will  ascertain  their  skill  in  teaching;  and  the  incompetent  may  be  rejected. 
But  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  persons  teaching  in  this  county  whoM 
knowledge  of  the  six  common  branches  is  not  thorough^  and  who  have  road  but 
little  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Imperfectly  conducted  schools  roust  be  the  conse- 
quence. But  with  all  these,  our  schools  are  scarcely  supplied.  The  law  ftii^ 
niahes  the  means  of  rejecting  the  incompetent,  but  it  neglects  to  make  proviakn 
for  tilling  their  places  with  others  bettor  qualified.  Normal  Schools  are  nece^ 
sary  to  perfect  our  system,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  fact  may  not  long  escape 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  and  similar  reoom* 
mendations  from  other  school-officers,  and  the  teachers  and  their  friends 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

Throughout  Lancaster  county  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  profee- 
sional  improvement  had  been  awakened  among  the  teachers  by  means  of 
the  examinations  and  the  visits  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  schools;  and 
at  a  Teachers'  Institute  opened  on  the  16th  of  November,  1854,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed : — 

jRt^lved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  worthy  County  Superintendent  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  a  County  Teachers'  Institute,  to  continue  in  session  Sbr  a  term 
of  three  months,  at  aa  early  a  period  aa  he  may  think  proper. 

•  OkMtw,  BrlAwi,  «iid  Cktalofw  or  tte  Btata  Nocnl  Befcool  at  MilknrflK  Ftaa. 
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Full  of  the  notion  of  establishing  a  Normal  School,  the  Superintendent 
was  not  backward  in  mentioning  it  wherever  he  thought  some  interest 
might  be  created  in  the  project  The  work  of  visiting  schools  broiyght 
him  to  Millersville.  A  lecture  was  delivered  in  one  of  the  school-houses, 
In  which  the  Normal  project  was  adverted  to,  and  the  chief  difficulty 
stated  to  be  a  want  of  suitable  buildings.  The  seed  thus  sown  fell  upon 
good  ground,  and  eventually  produced  a  rich  return  of  fruit. 

Millersville  is  a  scattered  village  containing  about  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, situated  three  miles  irom  the  city  of  Lancaster.  Sometime  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1854,  several  enterprising  citizens  of  the  village  de- 
siring a  more  liberal  education  for  their  children  than  could  be  had  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  place,  resolved  to  found  an  academy.  The  build- 
ing designed  for  the  purpose  was  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  the 
▼isit  above  referred  to ;  and  soon  alter  hearing  the  address  then  deliv- 
ered, a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  was  held  and  a  resolution 
passed  proposing  to  offer  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  new  building  to  the 
Superintendent,  if  he  would  open  his  contemplated  Normal  School  at 
Millersville.  They  further  agreed  to  pay  $1 ,000  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  as  it  was  not  expected  to  be  self-supporting.  The  Superin- 
tendent was  to  render  his  services  without  compensation. 

This  liberal  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  1855,  a  cir- 
cular was  issued  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  success  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  this  county  and  over  the  State,  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  bettor  qualified  teachers,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  improve  themselves  and  elevate  their  profession,  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  to  the 
teachers  of  Lancaster  county,  and  of  as  many  other  parts  of  the  State  as  can  be 
aocommodated,  the  means  of  obtaining,  during  three  months  of  their  summer 
vacation,  thorough  professional  training; — first,  by  giving  sound  instruction  in 
the  various  branches;  second,  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching;  third,  by  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in 
the  Model  Schools  connected  with  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  students  collected  at  a  month's  notice  reached  135. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Model  Schools  was  about  200.  The  school 
at  first  labored  under  great  difficulties.  Its  instructors  were  without  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  such  a  school,  it  possessed  little  apparatus 
and  few  of  the  usual  equipments  of  a  Normal  School,  it  could  command 
no  State  aid  and  little  official  or  denominational  influence,  it  had  doubt- 
ing fKends  and  open  enemies  ^  but  the  hand  of  .Providence  was  in  the 
work  and  it  succeeded,  thus  solving  practically  the  problem  of  Normal 
instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  for  other  similar  institutions  soon  sprung  up 
in  other  counties,  and  out  of  these  eventually  grew  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

Before  the  close  of  the  school,  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  with  a 
pablic  spirit  much  to  be  commended,  had  resolved  to  enlarge  their 
buildings  and  establish  a  permanent  Normal  School. 

The  Institution  opened  as  a  permanent  Normal  School  about  the  first 
of  November,  1855,  under  the  Principalship  of  John  F.  Stoddard,  who 
had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  under  the  first  organization.    ProfI 
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Stoddard  occupied  the  position  of  Principal  about  eight  months,  tho  lat- 
ter part  of  the  time  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Superintendent,  who 
a  second  time  connected  himself  with  the  school  for  tho  same  purpose 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  at  first  A  misunderstanding  occurring  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Trustees,  Prof  Stoddard  resigned  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  school,  and  it  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  term  without  a  re- 
sponsible head,  only  so  far  as  the  County  Superintendent  voluntarily  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  such  a  functionary.  Dark  days  followed.  In  their 
promise  the  fruits  of  the  school  were  in  danger  of  being  blasted.  The 
Trustees  made  several  efforts  to  obtain  a  Principal  without  success,  the 
school  was  about  to  close,  when  finally  the  County  Superintendent,  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  was  induced  reluctantly  to  resign  his  ofiice  and  accept 
the  position  which  he  has  continued  to  hold  to  the  present  time.  Upon 
the  election  of  Prof  Wickersham  to  the  Principalship,  the  Faculty  wai 
reorganized,  and  the  school  entered  upon  that  career  of  prosperity  and 
usefulness  which  has  ever  since  characterized  it 

From  1855  to  1859,  the  Institution  continued  wholly  in  private  hand8| 
under  the  name  of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute.  Virtually, 
however,  it  was  doing  the  work  of  a  State  Normal  School,  as  its  students 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  its  special  aim  was  to  train  teachers 
When  finally  recognized  as  a  State  school  the  change  was  really  one  of 
names,  not  of  things. 

The  Normal  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  was  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  U.  Burrowes,  and  receiving  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  be- 
came a  law  on  the  20th  of  May,  1857.  The  Legislature  passed  the  law 
without  opposition,  not  because  there  were  no  members  opposed  to  it, 
but  because  they  considered  the  project  it  contemplated  a  visionary  one. 
The  result  has  proven  that  Pennsylvania  Legislators  were  blind  once  for 
the  good  of  the  State.  The  leading  provisions  of  this  law  were  given  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Journal.  Many  of  them  had  been  tested  as 
to  their  practicability  at  Millersville  before  they  were  embodied  in  a  legal 
enactment 

On  the  29th  of  June,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  passage  of 
the  Normal  School  Law,  at  a  meeting  of  tho  Trustees  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  school,  it  was  resolved  that  '^  it  is  expedient  so  to  enlarge 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  school,  and  to  make  such  additions  to  the 
buildings  connected  therewith,  as  to  bring  the  school  within  tho  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  1867." 
The  responsibility  incurred  by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  was  a  heavy 
one.  Time,  attention,  and  some  $40,000  in  money  were  required.  There 
was  delay,  doubt;  but  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  the  work  was  ac- 
complished, and  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  amid  great  rejoicings,  the 
school  was  recognized  as  the  first  State  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Inspectors  who  were  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  ex- 
amine the  claims  of  the  school  to  recognition  as  a  State  Normal  School, 
were  Hon.  James  Pollock,  Hon.  William  M.  Hiester,  Hon.  Andrew  Q. 
Curtin,  and  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee.    Superintendent  Dr.  A.  R.  Blair,  of 
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York  county,  Superintendent  Henry  Houck,  of  Lebanon  county,  and  Su- 
perintendent David  Evans,  of  Lancaster  county,  were  present  and  signed 
the  report  After  the  inspection  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  him, 
the  Principal  of  the  school,  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok^ 
several  of  the  Inspectors,  and  others.  The  conclusion  of  Prof  Wicker- 
shames  address  was  in  the  following  words : — **  Pardon  my  enthusiasm 
and  warmth  of  feeling.  The  work  for  which  I  have  thought,  and  hoped, 
and  toiled,  and  battled,  is  consummated ;  and  whatever  fortune  the  fu- 
ture may  vouchsafe  that  work,  or  whatever  labor  God  may  require  at 
my  hands,  I  must  devote  the  present  to  the  rich  enjoyment  the  past  has 
furnished,  and  leave  to  the  morrow  the  things  of  the  morrow,  devoutly 
trusting  that  the  kind  Providence  whose  hand  has  guided  us  thus  far 
will  still  continue  to  care  for  us.'' 

More  than  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  second  day  of  December 
became  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  school  whose  history  we  are  relating 
— ^years  the  most  momentous  that  this  country  has  ever  witnessed.  A 
giant  rebellion  threatened  to  overthrow  our  Constitution  and  our  Union, 
and  the  full  strength  of  the  nation  was  needed  to  put  it  down ;  but  while 
the  whole  continent  was  shaking  with  the  tramp  of  more  than  a  million 
of  armed  men,  while  many  institutions  of  learning  were  being  wrecked 
by  the  storm,  the  Normal  School  at  Millersville  has  grown  more  prosper- 
ous every  year.  A  larger  number  of  names  appear  upon  its  register  at 
the  present  time  than  ever  before. 

The  policy  of  Pennsylvania  in  reference  to  education  has  always  been 
not  to  enforce  systems  of  schools  upon  the  people,  but  to  direct  and  reg* 
ulate  the  systems  which  the  people  adopt  for  themselves.  All  legislation 
in  that  State  respecting  common  schools  is  characterized  by  this  policy, 
and  the  Normal  School  Law  is  no  departure  from  it  Noticing  the  efforts 
the  people  were  making  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  procure  better  teach- 
ers, and  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  improve  themselves,  the  Legislature 
divided  the  S6ite  into  Normal  Districts,  and  provided  a  plan  by  which 
such  efforts  could  be  regulated  and  made  more  effective  by  giving  them 
the  sanction  of  State  authority.  Pecuniary  assistance  was  nowhere 
promised  in  the  law,  but  it  was  well  understood  that  such  help  would 
be  given  to  those  who  showed  a  disposition  to  help  themselves.  The 
school  at  Millersville  has  received  $10,000  from  the  State,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  granted  $5,000  more  by  the  Legislature  now  in  session.*  Besides, 
the  State  is  at  the  expense  of  furnishing  all  certificates  and  diplomas. 

The  Normal  School  policy  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages. It  makes  the  schools  self-reliant  and  strong  by  throwing  them 
upon  their  own  resources,  it  enlists  in  their  behalf  the  aid  and  sympathy 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  located,  it  relieves  them  from  all 
danger  of  political  influences,  and  allows  them  the  largest  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  social  arrangements  and  religious  observances. 

*  TUs  toin  has  bam  granted. 
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COJTOITION'  AND  WORKIXO  OP  THE  IKSTITCTIOy. 

Grounds,  Buildings,  and  Equipjients. — The  extent  of  ground  required 
to  be  attached  to  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  is  ten  acres. 
Except  about  the  fourth  of  an  acre  the  whole  of  the  ten  acres  at  Millers- 
yille  is  used  for  play  and  pleasure  grounds.  There  are  two  large  springs 
on  the  grounds,  and  they  are  crossed  by  a  fine  stream  of  water.  Shade 
trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  planted  in  great  variety,  and  the  whde 
appearance  is  quite  attractive.  The  buildings  are  extensive  and  con- 
venient ;  but,  owing  to  additions  and  changes  made  at  different  times, 
entirely  wanting  in  architectural  symmetry  and  beauty.  The  east  front 
is  252  feet  in  length,  and  the  south  front  160  feet  They  accommodate 
800  students  with  all  the  teachers,  officers,  and  employees  required  for 
such  an  establishment  The  main  lecture-room  or  chapel  is  eighty  feet 
by  forty.  There  are  nine  recitation -rooms,  six  rooms  for  practice  in 
music,  two  library-rooms,  several  offices,  suits  of  rooms  for  all  the  teach- 
ers except  the  principal,  nursurics,  parlors,  &c.,  &c.  There  are  also 
apartments  for  the  steward  and  matrons.  As  the  students  generally  board 
in  the  buildings,  a  dining-hall,  kitchens,  pantries,  wash-house,  laundry, 
bakery,  and  the  necessary  dormitories  have  been  provided. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  charts,  and  possesses  con 
siderable  philosophical  apparatus  and  a  small  geological  cabinet  It  has 
six  pianos,  two  melodeons,  and  a  harmonion.  The  text-book  library  con- 
tains twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  the  reference  library  some  two 
hundred  more,  and  the  society  libraries  about  twenty-five  hundred  vol- 
umes. In  the  yard  there  are  erected  various  kinds  of  gymnastic  appara- 
tus, and  the  ladies  use  for  exercising  a  large  hall  called  Olympia  Hall. 

Eight  large  hot  air-furnaces  heat' the  main  buildings,  and  the  others 
parts  are  heated  by  stoves.  The  ventilation  of  the  buildings  most  recently 
erected  is  very  complete.  The  whole  cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  &c.,  was  fully  $70,000. 

Admission  and  Number  of  Pupils. — Students  are  admitted  when  there 
is  room  for  them  without  regard  to  locality.  To  enter  the  Normal  School 
they  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  design  becoming  teachers 
are  first  accommodated,  and  afterwards  others  may  be  admitted  if  there  is 
room  for  them.  The  latter  class  of  students  join  all  the  regular  classes 
except  those  in  teaching. 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  in  each  school-district  can  maintain  one 
pupil  at  their  proper  Normal  School  and  pay  all  his  expenses  for  tuition 
out  of  the  public  funds,  but  no  such  pupils  have  ever  been  admitted  at 
Millersville. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  usually  about  800  in  the 

Normal  School,  and  80  in  the  Model  School.     In  January,  1865,  there 

were  828  names  on  the  Normal  School  Register,  and  85  on  the  Register 

of  the  Model  School ;  and  for  the  past  year  there  were  529  and  101  names 

on  the  two  registers  respectively.    The  two  sexes  attend  at  the  present 

15 
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time  in  about  equal  proportions,  but  before  the  war  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  were  males.  Since  its  organization  in  1855,  more  than  4,000  stu- 
dents have  attended  the  school  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time. 

Courses  of  Study. — The  true  function  of  a  Normal  School  is  doubtless 
to  impart  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  but  all  such 
schools  in  this  country  have  found  it  necessary  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  pupils ;  and,  among  them,  there  are  always 
found  large  numbers  who  are  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  branches 
they  expect  to  teach,  and  others  who  possess  the  requisite  amount  of 
knowledge  but  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  by  which  they  attained  it 
and  of  the  forms  by  which  to  give  it  eficctive  or  elegant  expression. 
The  work  done  at  Millersville  may  be  thus  classified:  1st,  Teaching  the 
Branches  ;  2d,  Befoiemng  Studies  ;  8d,  Imparting  Professional  Instruct 
turn.  If  a  student  enters  the  school  who  is  deficient  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  he 
is  required  to  study  them ;  if  one  enters  who  may  be  said  to  understand 
these  branches  but  whose  knowledge  is  less  thorough  or  less  methodical 
than  a  teacher^s  ought  to  be,  he  is  made  to  review  his  studies  that  he 
may  supply  his  deficiencies ;  and  if  he  enters  with  full  preparation  as  to 
what  he  expects  to  teach,  he  is  allowed  to  confine  his  attention  to  teaching 
alone. 

As  at  present  constituted  there  are  three  Courses  of  Instruction,  an 
Elementary  Course,  a  Scientific  Course^  and  a  Classical  Course, 

The  £lementary  Course  embraces  the  following  branches,  viz :  Orthog- 
raphy and  Etymology,  Reading  and  Elocution,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, Writing  and  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Book-keeping,  Physiology, 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany, 
and  Geology. 

The  Scientific  Course  embraces  in  addition  to  what  is  taught  in  the 
Elementary  Course  the  following  branches:  Trigonometry,  Surveying, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Higher  Algebra,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ; 
Zoology,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Analytical  Mechanics ;  General  History, 
English  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Classical  Course  adds  to  the  branches  named  in  the  Scientific 
Course,  the  usual  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  taught  in  our  Colleges. 

The  design  of  the  Elementary  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  design  of  the  Scientific  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  English  High  Schools.  And  the  design  of  the  Classical  Course  is  to 
prepare  teachers  for  High  Schools  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught 

Instruction  in  Teaching. — The  course  of  professional  instruction  at 
Millersville  consists  of  two  full  courses  of  lectures  on  Teaching,  and 
practice  for  six  months  in  the  Model  School.  A  student  entering  the 
School  with  the  design  of  becoming  a  teacher,  is  first  required  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  various  branches  he  intends  to  teach,  and  to  learn  by  fol- 
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lowing,  observing,  and  being  trained  in  them  the  best  methods  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  and  imparted.  He  then  joins  the  Elementaiy 
Class  in  teaching,  receives  instruction  from  text-book  and  by  lectures  for 
six  months,  and  is  examined  at  the  end.  Passing  this  examination,  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Higher  Class  in  teaching,  and  continues  his 
professional  studies  for  six  months  longer.  Giving  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  proficiency  here,  he  is  advanced  to  the  class  in  the  practice  of 
teaching.  The  members  of  this  class  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  Model 
School,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  that  depart- 
ment, do  its  teaching.  As  a  class  they  attend  its  opening  exercises,  and 
are  responsible  for  its  management  In  the  Model  School  each  student- 
teacher  is  engaged  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  daily,  and  he  is  allowed 
the  advantage  of  practice  in  teaching  pupils  in  the  elements  as  well  as 
those  more  advanced,  and  in  the  different  branches  of  study.  The  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  in  the  Model  School  is  so  arranged  that  the  student- 
teachers  lose  no  recitations  in  the  Normal  School.  The  principal  of  the 
Normal  School  spends  a  sufficient  time  each  week  in  the  Model  School  to 
witness  the  work  of  the  student-teachers,  and  meets  the  whole  class 
twice  every  week  in  a  regular  recitation  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  that 
work. 

By  the  plan  thus  indicated  the  usual  objections  made  to  Model  Schools 
seem  to  be  removed.  The  classes  in  the  Normal  School  are  not  brokea 
up  by  the  absence  of  some  of  their  members,  the  time  spent  in  the  Model 
School  is  sufliciently  long  for  the  student-teachers  to  be  trained  to  work 
efficiently,  and  the  Model  School  pupils  are  carefully  protected  from  the 
bad  results  which  might  arise  from  the  unskillful  efforts  of  incompetent 
teachers.  The  authorities  of  the  Millersville  School  pronounce  their 
Model  School  ^*  a  decided  success,"  and  say  that  a  Model  School  "  seems 
almost  indispensable  in  the  proper  education  of  teachers." 

A  student  giving  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  Model  School  of  his  ability 
to  teach  is  prepared  for  a  final  examination  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
passing  which  he  receives  a  diploma  which  enables  him  to  teach  in  any 
part  of  the  State  without  further  examination. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  about  half  the  pupils  in  the  Model  School 
are  from  the  village  of  Millersville  and  the  rest  come  from  abroad  and 
board  at  the  School.  Their  ages  are  generally  from  six  to  sixteen.  The 
School  occupies  a  room  very  nicely  arranged  and  furnished.  Four  re- 
citation-rooms are  connected  with  it,  as  is  also  an  office  for  the  Superin- 
tendent The  School  is  well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  cards,  models, 
reference-books,  and  school  apparatus  generally. 

The  Superintendent  is  in  constant  attendance  and  gives  stability  and 
system  to  the  working  machinery  of  the  school,  but  does  little  teaching. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. — A  largo  number  of  different  relig- 
ious denominations  are  represented  among  the  students,  and  it  is  a  nice 
point  in  the  administration  of  the  school  to  attend  properly  to  moral  and 
religious  instruction  without  arousing  denominational  prejudices  or  inter- 
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fering  with  denominational  interests.  For  this  reason  no  regular  clergy- 
man has  ever  been  connected  with  the  school  as  a  moral  or  religious 
teacher,  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  chosen  without  regard  to 
their  church  preferences. 

That  this  imporant  part  of  education  is  not  neglected,  however,  will 
appear  from  the  following  facts.  Besides,  the  daily  religious  exercises  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  the  students  are  required  to  attend  every  Sab- 
bath afternoon  religious  services  in  the  school  chapel.  These  consist  of 
a  sermon  by  some  clergyman  invited  to  preach  before  the  school,  or  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  The  Model  School  pupils 
and  many  Normal  students  attend  a  Sunday-school  held  every  Sabbath 
morning.  Three  large  Bible  classes  meet  every  week  immediately  after 
the  religious  services  held  in  the  chapel.  A  praj^er-mccting  is  held  every 
Sabbath  evening,  and  generally  one  is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
In  all  these  religious  exercises  very  great  interest  is  manifested  by  many 
of  the  students,  and  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  the  problem  seems  to  be 
solved  that  a  school  can  be  religious  without  being  denominational 

Graduation. — All  students  desiring  to  graduate  must  be  examined 
first  by  the  Faculty,  and  afterr^'ords  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  Principals  of  Normal  Schools.  The  examination 
must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Stiite  Superintendent  and  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Normal  District  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  If  a  student  succeeds  in  passing  these  examinations,  he  receives 
a  certificate  which  enables  him  to  teach  two  years  without  further  exam- 
ination in  any  part  of  the  State.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  school  authorities  in  whose  employ  he  taught  and 
of  the  proper  County  Superintendent,  he  may  receive  a  diploma  which 
constitutes  him  a  professional  teacher.  The  degrees  conferred  at  gradua- 
tion are  Bachelor  of  Elements,  Bachelor  of  Sciences,  and  Bachelor  of 
Classics.  Those  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  are  master  in  the 
several  grades  of  scholarship  together  with  the  professional  titles  of 
Teacher  in  Elementary,  Scientific,  or  Classical  Didactics  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  Normal  School  authorities  are  compelled  by  law  to  examine  all 
practical  teachers  who  have  taught  two  terms  in  Common  Schools,  pre- 
senting themselves  at  the  annual  examinations,  and  to  grant  to  them,  if 
found  worthy,  diplomas  similar  in  kind  to  those  received  by  the  regular 
graduates.  This  provision  tends  to  remove  all  antagonism  which  might 
otherwise  exist  between  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  other 
teachers. 

Societies. — Connected  with  the  school  there  are  two  very  flourishing 
Literary  Societies,  the  '*  Page*'  and  the  "  Normal."  They  hold  weekly 
meetings,  and  are  managed  entirely  by  the  students.  The  younger  stu- 
dents support  at  the  present  time  two  other  societies  called  respectively 
ihe  "  Junior  Page''  and  the  "  Enterprising  Juniors."  The  educational 
^alue  of  such  societies,  when  well  managed,  is  very  great    They  are 
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calculated  to  develop  the  prodttetive  powers  of  the  mind,  to  form  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

The  Faculty. — The  Faculty  at  the  present  time  consists  of  the  princi- 
pal and  twelve  professors  and  teachers  in  the  several  departments.  Theae 
officers  are  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  imparting  instruction  and  preserving  discipline. 

The  General  School-Officers. — The  General  School-Officers  consist 
of  the  Principal,  a  Steward,  a  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 
two  Matrons,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  following  committees  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  viz..  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings, 
Committee  on  Library  and  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus,  Committee 
on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  Committee  on  Household,  Committee  on 
Accounts,  and  Committee  on  the  Public  Relations  of  the  School. 

The  Relations  of  the  Sexes. — The  question  is  of  general  interest  as  to 
whether  the  two  sexes  should  be  educated  together.  Teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession to  membership  in  which  both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  of  course 
this  presents  a  special  reason  why  in  a  Normal  School  both  should  be 
educated  together.  At  Millersville  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  attend 
the  same  recitations,  belong  to  the  same  societies,  and  sit  opposite  each 
other  at  meals.  Cards  arc  given  to  gentleman  having  relatives  among 
the  ladies  which  admit  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  Ladies*  Parlor  at 
certain  hours  on  certain  days ;  and  such  cards  are  sometimes  given  to 
others  than  relatives  when  good  reason  exists  for  doing  so.  All  the  in- 
tercourse  of  the  two  sexes  is  regulated,  but  regulated  in  such  a  way  that 
no  well  disposed  student  feels  it  to  be  an  unnecessary  restraint.  The 
privileges  allowed  are  such  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  is  ready 
to  frown  upon  a  student  who  violates  them  lest  he  endanger  their  entire 
withdrawal.  Implicit  trust  is  reposed  in  the  honor  of  students,  but 
severe  and  summary  punishment  is  meted  out  to  those  who  are  found 
unworthy  of  it  Strangers  visiting  the  school  are  apt  to  express  surprise 
to  see  students  enjoy  so  much  liberty  and  yet  preserve  such  good  order. 
They  forget  that  the  most  powerful  agents  work  most  quietly.  That  is 
the  best  government  that  governs  itself. 

Very  little  trouble  has  resulted  from  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in 
this  Institution,  and  great  good  is  thought  to  grow  out  of  it 

Causes  of  Success. — This  paper  will  be  concluded  by  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  Hon.  S.  P.  Bates,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Commoa 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  who  made  an  official  visit  to  the  school  in  the 
summer  of  1862. 

"  It  is  proper,  before  closing  this  report,  to  consider  briefly  the  causes 
of  success ;  for  the  school  must  be  considered,  in  its  present  state,  in  a 
high  degree  prosperous.  Indeed,  no  Normal  School  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  is  more  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  accomplishing  its 
work  more  successfully  than  this.  The  Model  School  is  undoubtedly 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  yet  established.  This  success  is  doubtless 
mainly  attributable  to  two  causes:   In  the  first  place,  the  plan  upon 
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which  the  school  is  established  has  been  carefully  matured,  and  adopted, 
after  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  Normal  educa- 
tion should  be  based.  In  the  second  place,  the  varied  features  of  the 
plan  have  been  put  in  operation  with  singular  executive  ability,  and  such 
as  is  rarely  found  exhibited  in  any  institution  of  learning.  In  a  school 
of  this  kind,  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  teach- 
ing be  well  done ;  but  the  teaching  talent  is  of  minor  consequence,  com- 
pared with  that  of  originating  and  managing  it  so  that  every  part,  like 
those  of  a  complicate  and  delicately  adjusted  machine,  shall  work  har- 
moniously upon  a  settled  plan." 
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PROGRESS  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
MilHary  Dnll 

The  earliest,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  earliest  educators  of  this 
country  to  present  the  claims  of  physical  culture  in  any  system  of 
education,  was  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  in  his  "  Lecture  on  Edueoi- 
tioUy^  first  delivered  in  1820  and  carried  into  execution  in  the 
^^ American  Literary^  Scientific^  and  Military  Academy ^^  opened  in 
September  of  the  same  year  at  Norwich,  Vt.  The  processes  by 
which  he  proposed  to  secure  *'  the  due  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  physical  powers  of  the  students  "  were  "  military  drills  and 
other  exercises,  such  as  fencing,  marching,  &c.,  and  suitable  em- 
ployments in  the  garden,  the  farm,  and  workshop — for  two  hours 
a  day.*'  This  school  was  removed  in  1825  to  Middletown,  Ct,  bat 
was  reestablished  at  Norwich  in  1834.  In  1839  Capt  Partridge 
opened  a  similar  school  at  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  and  another  at  Brandy- 
wine  near  Wilmington,  Del,  in  1853. 

German  System  of  Gymnastics, 

The  German  system  of  gymnastics  (running,  leaping,  swimming, 
climbing,  balancing,  dumb-bell  exercises,  &c.) — first  announced  and 
practiced  by  Guts-Muths  in  Salzmann's  institution  at  Schncpfenthal 
in  Saxony  in  1784,  and  systematized  and  popularized  by  Prof.  Jahn 
in  1810  in  Berlin — was  introduced  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Charles 
Beck,  a  pupil  of  Jahn,  who  erected  the  first  gymnasium  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  1825  in  the  Round  Uill  School,  established  by 
Profs.  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  at  Northampton,  Mass.  Uis  methods 
were  described  in  a  "  Treatise  on  Oymnastica^^^  published  in  North- 
ampton in  1828.  In  May,  1826,  Dr.  Follen,  likewise  from  Ger- 
many, actively  sustained  by  Dr.  Webster,  opened  a  gymnasium  at 
Cambridge,  and  also,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  at  Boston* 
The  last  he  shortly  afterwards  j-esigncd  to  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Neal,  then  in  London  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  newly  established  gymnasium  of  Prof.  Volker,  had 
been  invited  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Boston  to  superintend 
the  establishment    Gymnasiums  were  also  opened  at  Providence 
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and  elsewhere.  Mr.  William  B.  Fowlc,  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety, had  introduced  regular  physical  exercises  for  girls  into  his 
school  as  early  as  1824,  being  moved  thereto  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Coffin, 
who  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  movement  Dr.  Griscom, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  gymnastic  system  from  per- 
sonal observation  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  in  1818 
and  1819,  introduced  it  to  some  extent  into  the  High  School  in 
New  York,  established  by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
High  School  Society  in  1825,  in  imitation  of  the  Public  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  In  1826,  Prof,  llenry  E.  Dwigiit  had  made 
this  department  of  education  a  prominent  feature  in  the  school  es- 
tablished by  himself  and  his  brother,  Sercno  E.  Dwight,  in  New 
Haven,  known  as  the  New  Haven  Gymnasium.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises soon  became  popular  and  many  similar  institutions  were 
founded,  of  which  the  most  prominent  at  the  time  were  the  Mt 
Pleasant  Classical  Institution,  under  Chauncey  Colton  and  Francis 
Fellows,  at  Amherst;  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium,  by  Rev.  Chester 
Dewey,  at  Pittsfield;  and  the  Woodbridgc  School,  by  Jonathan 
Ely  and  D.  R.  Austin,  at  South  Hadlcy,  Mass.  Calisthenics  were 
introduced  into  female  schools,  as  the  Greenfield  High  School,  the 
Hartford  Seminary,  under  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  and  others.  A 
**  Course  of  Calisthenics  for  Young  Ladies  "  was  published  by  Miss 
Beecher  in  1832. 

FeBenberg  and  Manual  Labor  Schools. 

Aside  from  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  promotion  of  health 
and  the  training  of  the  physical  system,  the  popular  mind  began  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  the  want  of  a  more  practical  education  and  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  uniting  agricultural  and  mechanical  with 
intellectual  training.  The  earliest  of  these  "Agricultural,"  "  Farm," 
"Manual  Labor,"  or  "Fellenberg"  schools  was  founded  in  1797  at 
Lethe,  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  John  De  la 
Howe,  a  native  of  Hanover,  who  left  by  will  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
for  the  endowment  of  "an  Agricultural  or  Farm  School,  in  conform- 
ity, as  near  as  can  be,  to  a  plan  proposed  in  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine for  the  month  of  April,  1787,  for  educating,  boarding,  and 
clothing  twelve  poor  boys  and  twelve  poor  girls  of  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict" Five  hundred  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  for  a  farm, 
with  1,000  acres  of  forest,  and  the  capital  out  of  the  interest  upon 
which  the  school  has  been  supported  amounted,  in  1854,  to 
$42,000,  independently  of  the  farm,  stock,  and  implements.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  designed  to  include  chemistry  and  the 
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practical  arts  of  life.  The  school  was  not  put  into  actual  operation 
until  some  twenty  years  after,  and  there  is  little  information  at  hand 
in  regard  to  how  far  the  designs  of  the  founder  have  been  carried 
out. 

Fellenberg's  Agricultural  School  at  Hofwyl  was  established  ia 
1807,  of  which  a  description  was  given  by  A.  &  J.  W.  Picket  in 
the  "Academician"  for  June,  1819.  Fellenberg's  system  soon  at- 
tracted attention  in  this  country.  Tlie  Gardiner  Lyceum,  in  Maine, 
was  established  in  1823,  for  instruction  in  the  scientific  principles 
of  mechanics  and  agriculture,  and  in  1824  a  Fellenberg  school  was 
opened  at  Windsor,  Ct.,  by  Messrs.  Stebbins  and  Sill.  But  the  de- 
sire to  afford  the  means  by  which  poor  students  might  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  education  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  their 
studies,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  motive  in  the  introdao- 
tion  of  the  manual  labor  system.  The  first  institution  founded  upon 
this  system  was  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  planned  in  1820  by 
Elihu  Robinson,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  put  into  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1825.  The  "Oneida  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry** 
was  founded  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  in  1825-6,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  manual  labor  schools  in  the  country.  In  1826 
was  also  formed  the  "Andover  Mechanical  Association  "  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  "  solely  for  the  purpose  of  invigora- 
ting and  preserving  health,  without  any  reference  to  pecuniary 
profit,*'  but  the  success  of  the  system  of  mechanical  labor  instituted 
by  them,  made  it  a  model  which  was  followed  in  many  similar  in* 
stitutions.  Theological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  minor  schools,  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  were  established  with  manual  labor 
as  an  essential  principle  in  their  constitution.* 

Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  Secretary  of  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  been  a  pioneer  in  this  move* 
ment  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  system.  His  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  that  Society  necessarily  brought  to  his  notice  the  great 
waste  of  health  and  life  produced  in  this  country  by  the  process  of 
liberal  education  without  systematic  exercise,  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  Quarterly  Register  he  ably  discussed  the  benefits  to  result  from 
the  introduction  of  manual  labor  and  physical  exercise  into  every 
true  system  of  education,  and  in  1829  he  delivered  a  discourse  upon 
the  same  subject  before  the  Andover  Mechanical  Association. 
Many  others  had  also  been  active  promoters  of  the  same  cause.  In 
the  "American  Journal  of  Education,"  edited  by  William  Russell, 
several  articles  appeared,  most  of  them  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  G, 

•  Qoaiterly  Register,  IL,  57-107. 
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Coffin.  In  the  "Annals  of  Education,"  in  1830,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge  gave  a  series  of  articles  upon  Fellenberg  and  his  system, 
ably  advocating  it.  In  1830,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  "  Physical  Educa- 
tion^^ which  was  republished  both  in  Boston  and  England,  and  in 
the  same  year  Dr.  Stephen  II.  Tyng  gave  a  discourse  in  Philadel- 
phia upon  the  "  Importance  of  Uniting  Manual  Labor  and  Study ?^ 
The  necessity  of  physical  exercise  to  literary  men  was  also  strongly 
urged  by  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  in  his  work  entitled  "  Dyspepsy 
JFbrestalled"  published  in  1830.  At  a  later  date  appeared  an  able 
lecture  by  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  delivered  in  1833  before  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  published  in  Boston  in  1834, 
Rnd  republished  in  Edinburgh  in  1836,  with  notes  by  Robert  Cox, 
and  preface  by  George  Combe. 

UANTJAL  LABOR  SOCIETY. 

In  July,  1831,  the  ^^  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in 
Literary  Institutions  "  was  formed  in  New  York,  for  "  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  diffusing  information  calculated  to  promote  the 
estabUshment  and  prosperity  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  and  Seminar 
lies  in  the  United  States,  and  for  introducing  the  system  of  manual 
labor  into  institutions  now  established,  without  diminishing  the 
standard  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment."  Its  officers  were  as 
follows: — Zechariah  Lewis,  President,  Theodore  Frciinghuysen, 
Rev.  James  Milnor,  Seth  P.  Staples,  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  William  Jay,  Vice-Presidents,  George 
Douglass,  Treasurer,  Rev.  Joshua  Lcavitt,  Corresjwnding  Secretary. 
L.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Rev.  G.  W.  Gale,  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  E. 
Cornelius,  Lewis  Tappan,  S.  II.  Cox,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  II.  Gallaudet, 
Cornelius  Baker,  S.  II.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  Managers, 

Theodore  D.  Weld  was  appointed  General  Agent  of  the  Society, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  member  of  the  Oneida  Institute  and 
was  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  system  and  its  practical  results. 
In  compliance  with  their  instructions,  Mr.  Weld  visited  most  of  the 
lai^e  towns  and  leading  literary  institutions  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  prosecuting  his 
inquires  and  calling  public  attention  to  the  manual  labor  system, 
and  in  his  Report  at  the  end  of  the  year  presented  a  mass  of  facts 
and  testimonies  on  the  subject  of  manual  labor,  forming  a  pamphlet 
of  120  pages.  This  Report  shows  at  length  the  evil  effects  of  the 
previous  system  of  education,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  manual  labor  system,  that  it  is  natural ; 
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that  it  interests  the  mind ;  is  favorable  in  its  moral  effect ;  promotes 
habits  of  industry,  independence  of  character,  and  originality ;  ren- 
ders prominent  all  the  manlier  features  of  character;  affords  facili- 
ties in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  greatly  diminishes 
the  expense  of  education ;  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and 
tends  to  do  away  with  absurd  distinctions  in  society.  Objections 
to  the  system  are  considered,  and  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  success  are  discussed,  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  digest  of 
opinions  and  personal  experiences,  with  a  complete  and  lamentable 
omission  of  all  facts  and  statistics  respecting  the  history  and  experi- 
ence of  the  many  institutions  visited  by  Mr.  Weld,  with  the  decree 
of  success  and  causes  of  failure  of  the  system  as  carried  out  by 
them.  Such  an  addition  to  the  report  would  have  added  tenfold 
to  its  real  practical  value.  After  the  publication  of  this  Report,  no 
farther  effort  was  made  by  the  Manual  Labor  Society  to  carry  out 
its  objects.* 

The  subject  of  Physical  Education  has  continued  to  receive  more 
and  more  attention,' while  the  system  of  manual  labor  has  been  found 
to  a  great  extent  impracticable  in  a  "  literary  institution,"  and  is  no 
longer  made  prominent  in  prospectuses  and  circulars.  The  gymna- 
sium has  gradually  become  an  established  institution — being  made 
in  some  cases,  as  at  New  Haven,  Amherst,  and  Cambridge,  in  a  man- 
ner a  special  college  department,  with  its  own  professor  and  with 
well  equipped  hall  and  grounds.  As  part  of  a  system  of  public 
amusements,  an  extensive  union  of  gymnasts  has  been  formed  among 
our  German  population,  called  the  "  Sociale  Tumerbund,"  embrac- 
ing a  largo  number  of  associations  in  all  pai*ts  of  the  country,  and 
even  among  the  purely  American  classes  athletic  games  and  manly 
sports  are  yearly  becoming  more  popular, 

*  Mr.  Weld,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Editor,  remarka:— '*I  have  inodifieft  in  nome  respects  ny 
opinioni,  as  expressed  in  the  Report,  and  especially  as  to  the  amount  of  peevniary  profit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  manual  labor  system  even  under  the  most  favornhle  conditions.  The  praetieel 
difficulty  in  successfully  combining  labor  and  study  in  an  institution  also  seems  to  me  greater  end 
more  eomplicnted.  I^bor,  whether  agricultural  or  meehanical,  in  order  to  be  iiecnniarily  proflte- 
ble  to  any  considerable  extent,  must  be  more  continuous  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  beet 
conditions  for  study.  80  also  the  highest  pecuniary  results  conflict  with  the  be^t  physical  and 
mental.  To  secure  the  bent  result  to  body  and  mind,  the  student's  three  hours*  exercise  daily 
should  be  divided  into  half  a  do7«n  portions.  This,  with  the  requisite  changes  in  dress,  would  iM 
impracticable.  So  too  the  exercise  should  be  more  diver^ifitd  than  is  practicable.  From  Um 
different  liinds  of  labor  such  a  selection  should  be  made  as  will  mete  out  to  every  part  of  the  tje- 
tem  that  exercise  which  will  best  minister  to  its  need.  To  do  this  efl^tually  would  require  mora 
frequent  changes  in  the  kinds  of  work  than  could  consist  with  much  pecuniary  profit.  Thai  tyt- 
tematie  physical  training  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  every  school  is  with  me  ■■ 
abiding  conviction,  and  that  this  should  not  be  made  optional,  but  be  made  imperative.  TIm 
change  in  public  opinion  in  this  regard  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  tho 
timea.  The  introduction  into  hundreds  of  school*  of  Dr.  Lewis'  *'  Light  Gymuatiioa  "  ia  alrwdj 
•chioTiDg  larfe  results  and  iti  promise  for  the  future  is  most  auspioions.*' 
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The  New  Gymna$iic8. 
The  comparatively  violent  and  athletic  exercises  of  the  early  gym- 
nastics never  gained  a  recognized  place  in  American  female  schools, 
though  various  light  physical  exercises  were  early  introduced  into 
monitorial  and  infant  schools,  and  systems  of  '^  Calisthenics  "  were 
devised  as  a  substitute  in  the  physical  training  of  girls.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  freer  and  more  graceful  exercises  of  the  "  New 
Gymnastics,"  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  with- 
out cumbersome  and  expensive  apparatus,  have  become  widely  pop- 
ular through  the  entliusiastic  and  persistent  advocacy  of  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  through  whose  ingenuity  the  system  has  been  perfected. 
Since  the  establishment  by  him  of  the  "  Normal  Institute  of  Physi- 
cal Education"  at  Boston  in  1859,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons have  already  (May,  1865)  been  trained  and  sent  out  as  teachers 
into  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Dr.  Lewis  published  in  1860-2  the 
"  Boston  Journal  of  Physical  Culture,"  and  the  "  New  Gymnastics 
for  Men,  Women,  and  Children,"  with  translations  of  Prof.  Kloss' 
"  Dumb-bell  Instructor,"  and  Prof.  Schreber's  "  Pangymnastikon," 
besides  contributing  freely  to  various  school  journals  articles  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  his  system.  lie  may 
justly  be  considered  as  having  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  physical 
culture  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  In  this  connection  we  also 
mention  the  Swedish  system  of  Ling,  introduced  to  some  extent 
into  this  country,  by  which  an  equable  development  was  sought  of 
all  the  voluntary  and  even  many  of  the  involuntary  muscles  of  the 
body.  Ling  made  his  system,  as  does  Lewis,  not  only  a  branch  of 
education  for  healthy  persons,  but  also  a  remedy  for  disease,  and  in 
this  form  it  has  become  known  as  the  "  motor-cure." 

Military  Drill  and  SchooU, 
The  exigences  of  a  great  war  and  the  universal  desire  to  supply 
them,  have  created  a  demand  for  home  military  organizations  and 
for  military  schools  which  has  already  effected  a  material  and  per- 
manent increase  in  this  form  of  physical  training.  But  the  thor- 
ough gymnastic  training  of  soldiers  and  officers,  which  is  made  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  military  systems  of  France  and  Prussia, 
is  here  almost  unknown.  The  practice  of  Target-shooting,  intro- 
duced as  an  annual  festival  by  Swiss  and  German  Sharp-shooters  in 
New  York,  and  the  organization  of  Rifle-corps  in  different  cities, 
will  doubtless  become  a  permanent  feature  in  our  system. 


IV.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 


OBJECTS. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1835,  with  Horace  Binney,  President^ 
S.  S.  Fitch,  Secretary,  and  other  officers,  including  some  of  the  most 
influential  friends  of  education  in  that  city.  The  objects  are  thns 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  Circular  of 
the  officers : — 

Impreflsed  with  the  conviction  that,  under  Providence,  the  most  eflfectoal 
means  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  man  is  the  exten- 
sive difTusion  of  sound  and  practical  instruction,  and  tliat  the  common  schools 
of  our  country,  in  which  the  jcreater  portion  of  the  people  receive  their  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  rudiments  and  tlie  higher  branches  of  learning,  are  often  inade- 
quately supplicHi  with  teachorii,  and  unable  to  obtain  such  aH  are  competent  to 
tlieir  iinpurtaut  task,  tliereforc,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  facihtating  tlie  engagement  of  teachers  of  either  sex,  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  schools  and  seminaries,  in  their  several  grades,  and  also  of  chil- 
dren in  private  families. 

Of  the  manner  in  wliich  we  propose  to  do  this,  we  submit  the  following  gen- 
eral outline : — 

1.  By  receiving  and  registering  all  applications  for  situations  from  all  classos 
of  Teachers. 

2.  By  receiving  and  registering  all  applications  for  Teachers  of  every  grade 
of  learning,  and  every  variety  of  instruction. 

3.  When  we  find  tlie  wishes  of  the  applicants  to  correspond,  by  making  this 
correspondence  known  to  the  parties,  and  by  passing  the  Teacher  to  the  Khool 
or  private  situation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

4.  If  any  Teachers  shall  be  unable  to  defray  their  traveling  expenses  to  the 
places  of  destination,  by  loaning,  as  far  as  possible,  money  to  said  Teachers  for 
this  object;  said  loans  to  bo  refunded  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
Teachers  will  permit 

To  facilitate  these  important  objects,  we  are  prepared  to  receive  applications, 
and  to  answer  the  same.  In  order  that  the  correspondence  may  not  become 
of  needless  extent,  attention  to  the  following  suggestions  is  particularly 
requested : — 

Teachers  applying  for  ScJiools  or  Private  Situations  will,  in  writing,  inform  the 
Secretary  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  they  suppose  themselves  qualified  to 
teach ;  whether  they  desire  situations  in  common  or  high  schools  or  academies, 
or  as  private  instructors,  and  whether  as  Principals  or  assistant  Teachers ;  they 
should  8tate  if  they  have  any  preference  to  any  particular  part  of  the  United 
States  as  a  location,  and  also  their  former  occupation  or  employment ;  what 
amount  of  compensation  will  be  satisfactory ;  and  when  and  for  how  long  a  pe- 
riod their  services  can  be  secured. 

It  is  an  indispensable  requisite,  that  they  forward  testimonials  of  their  moral 
character  as  well  as  of  their  literary  qualifications;  which  testimonials  should 
be  from  the  best  sources  in  their  power,  and  if  practicable,  from  individuals  on 
whose  reoommondations  entire  reliance  can  be  placed.    When  thls^  for  an/ 
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cause,  shall  be  impmcticable,  so  far  as  it  reppeots  literary  qualifications,  any 
person,  applying  to  the  Secretary  as  a  candidate  for  a  Teacher's  situation,  and 
with  ample  credentials  as  to  his  or  her  nionil  character,  may  be  examined  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  this  pur|)08e;  and,  if  qualified,  may  receive  a  certificate 
from  said  committee  testifying  to  such  qu.alitications.  Should  any  applicant, 
unknown  to  the  Secretary,  obtain  a  situation,  he  or  she  will,  to  avoid  needless 
correspondence,  inform  the  Secretiiry  without  delay.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  As- 
sociation promptly  to  forward  the  interests  of  every  deserving  and  qualified 
applicant 

Appliajtions  for  Teachers  will  contain  information  respecting  the  sex  and 
qualifications  required ;  the  probable  amount  of  duty  to  be  performed ;  the  sal- 
ary to  Ik?  given ;  the  time  when  the  Teachers  will  be  wanted,  and  the  term  for 
which  ho  or  she  is  desired  to  be  engaged.  It  should  be  state*!  also  whether  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  Teacher  will  be  defrayed;  and  whether  as  a  gratuity, 
or  as  payment  in  patt  in  advance  of  his  or  her  salary.  Should  s'uch  expenses 
by  agreement  be  paid  wholly  or  in  part,  the  St^cretary.  if  it  will  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  parties,  will  draw,  as  shall  be  si)ecified,  for  the  amount  so 
advanced. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers,  by  establishing  n  gen- 
eral agency  in  Philadelphia  for  the  above  objects,  will  be  able  to  pass  to  desti- 
tute situatioas  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  a  largo  number  of  accredited 
Teachers,  who,  but  for  the  instrumentality  of  sucli  a  society,  may  remain  un- 
employed C)r  employed  in  ineligible  situaiiond;  an<l  also  to  procure  for  many 
schools  and  private  families  suitable  instructors,  which  otherwise  might  remain 
nnsupplied.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understcn^d  that,  in  all  cases,  the  preference 
will  be  given  to  such  applicants  as  shall  produce  the  best  certificates  of  moral 
character  and  literary  qualifications.  The  examining  committee  will  use  the 
utmost  caution  in  granting  certificates,  and  manifest  to  all  applicants  the  strict- 
est impartiality. 

The  members  of  tho  Association  solicit  the  free  cooperation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  of  the  Presidents  and  instnictors  in  all  our  literary  institutions,  and  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  S<X'iety. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  tho  Association  by  paying  two  dollars 
annually,  and  a  patron,  on  paying  ten  dollars  annually,  and  a  member  and  pat- 
ron for  life,  on  paying  at  one  time  one  hundred  dollars.  All  moneys  by  sub- 
scriptions or  donations  will  bo  fiiithfully  applied  to  furtlier  tho  desirable  objects 
above  expressed. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  further  doings  of  this  Association. 
The  work  proposed  to  be  done  was  highly  important,  and  to  some 
^xtent  has  since  been  attended  to  under  the  public  school  system ; 
every  State  and  county  school  officer  doing  something  to  bring  de- 
serving teachers,  and  local  committees  in  search  of  such  teachers, 
into  correspondence  and  communication.  The  annual  session  of 
the  National,  State,  and  County  Associations,  as  well  as  Teachers' 
Institutes,  have  facilitated  the  same  object  for  both  private  and  pub- 
lic schools.  There  is  a  great  want  which  is  still  more  systemati- 
cally supplied  by  such  an  Agency  as  that  of  Schermerhorn,  Bancroft 
4fe  Co.,  130  Grand  Street,  New  York,  and  512  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, established  in  1855,  and  styled  the  American  School  In- 
stitute. Their  "Educational  Directory"  contains  the  names  of 
over  80,000  teachers,  superintendents,  and  active  friends  of 
education. 


THE  AJIERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OP  USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 


The  American  Soctett  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
KDOE  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
May  16th,  1837.  Its  organization  is  chiefly  duo  to  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  the  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott.  AVhile  making  the  tour 
of  the  United  States  in  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  power  which  the  press  exerted  in  this 
country,  and  during  a  visit  to  England  in  the  latter  year,  ho  had 
opportunity  to  make  similar  observations  there  and  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  operations  aiid  usefulness  of  the  foreign  societies,  whick 
by  its  means  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  pet>ple.  Early  in  1834,  after  his  return  from 
England,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  atterttion  of  others  the  import- 
ance of  founding  a  similar  society  here,  visiting  many  literary  insti- 
tutions and  dijjcussing  tlie  subject  freely  with  many  distinguished 
literary  and  scientific  men.  In  the  summer  of  1834  he  again  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  examining  more  particularly  the  organi- 
zation, methods,  and  operations  of  the  English  societies,  and  to  as- 
certain what  advantages  might  be  secured  by  way  of  cooperation  in 
the  use  of  their  publications,  plates,  engravings,  Arc.  Several  prop- 
ositions were  submitted  for  future  acceptance  by  diflfercnt  societies, 
publishing-houses,  authors,  and  literary  men,  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow.  Returning  to  this  country  he  continued  his  exertions, 
liaving  in  the  course  of  this  time  made  a  careful  and  laborious  exam- 
ination of  the  issues  of  the  American  press  in  all  its  departments 
during  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  exhibiting  by  tables  tho 
proportion  of  publications  in  each  department,  and  also  collecting  a 
mass  of  statistics  relative  to  tho  publications  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  this  country.  By  presenting  facts  relative  to  tho  ex- 
tensive operations  of  European  societies  and  by  showing  the  prov- 
ince and  the  resulting  benefits  of  some  similar  instrumentality  in 
this  country,  he  endeavored  to  enlist  literary  influence  in  its  favor 
and  to  secure  channels  of  operation  throughout  tho  country.  In 
May,  1835,  having  associated  in  the  enterprise  a  gentleman  of  most 
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estimable  character,  and  of  means  and  leisure  to  devote  to  it,  (Mr. 
George  Spring,)  he  again  went  to  England  to  perfect  the  proposed 
arrangements.  But  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  shortly  afterward, 
necessitated  his  return  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  and  compelled 
him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  design.  Efibrts  were  made,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  induce  others  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.*  The 
depressing  effects  of  the  "great  fire"  in  New  York,  in  1835,  also 
discouraged  and  materially  delayed  operations  until  the  spring  of 
1836,  when  they  were  pushed  more  vigorously  than  ever,  under  a 
constantly  increasing  conviction,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Abbott  and  his 
friends,  of  the  importance  of  the  object. 

In  May,  1836,  a  number  of  meetings,  convened  by  private  invi- 
tation from  all  circles  of  the  city,  were  Jicld  in  New  York,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  a  national  organization.  A  committee  was 
finally  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  prepare  a  circular  ad- 
dress. This  circular,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  signed  by  about 
thirty  eminent  gentlemen,  was  printed,  together  with  the  form  of  a 
constitution,  and  extensively  circulated.  Ileplics  were  received  from 
many  distinguished  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  approving  of  the 
plan  and  objects  of  the  proposed  institution,  encouraging  the  enter- 
prise, and  proffering  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects. 
Public  meetings  were  also  held  in  its  favor  at  Saratoga,  Hartford, 
and  Andover,  Mass.,  and  it  received  the  approval  of  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Teachers,  held  at  Albany.  On  the  17th  of  October  a 
public  meeting  was  finally  held  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  report  of  the  committee  and  organizing  the  Society. 
The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Charles  But- 
ler, Esq.,  appointed  secretary.  Prof.  John  Proudfit  stated  the  ori- 
gin and  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  a  report  was  received  from  Mr. 
Abbott,  as  agent  of  the  committee.  The  minutes  of  the  public 
meetings  that  had  been  held  were  read,  and  the  numerous  commu- 
nications favorable  to  the  design,  which  had  been  received  by  the 
committee,  were  submitted.  The  constitution,  after  discussion,  was 
adopted  and  the  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  was  organized  in  accordance  therewith  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers : — 

President. — Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

Vice-Presidents.  — Tbirty-fivo  in  number,  from  twenty-six  different  States. 

Secretary. — Gorham  D.  Abbott,  N.  Y. 

treasurer. — Anthony  P.  Halscy,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Directors. — Forty  in  number,  principally  from  New  York. 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alonn)  Potter  of  Union  CoHege,  in  conjanotion  with  Mr.  Delavan,  to  long  and 
xeelontly  engaf ed  in  the  temperance  eoute,  bad  eoneeivcd  a  tomewhat  limilar  deaifn  of  a  **  Fam- 
ily Library,*'  and  $50,000  had  been  plaeed  in  hie  bands  to  be  applied  to  the  object.  Various  eir- 
eonittanees,  however,  eonenned  to  prereot  the  execution  of  the  project. 
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Executive  Committee. — James  Brown,  Eflq.,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  Cock,  "bl.  D.,  N. 
T.;  John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  N.  T. ;  Alonio  Potter,  D.  D.,  Schenectady;  Wilbur 
Fiske,  D.  D.,  Conn. ;  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston ;  B.  B.  Edwardn,  Boston ;  Leonard 
Bacon,  Conn. ;  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Ohio ;  Charles  Butler,  N.  T. ;  J.  T.  Gilchrist, 
N.  Y.;  Lewis  C.  Beck,  N.  Y.;  Marinus  Willett,  M.  D.,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Coopei», 
N.  Y.;  Timothy  R.  Green,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Betts,  N.  Y.;  Henry  E.  Davis,  N.  T. 

In  May,  1837,  application  was  made  to  the  New  York  Legislature 
for  a  charter.  A  bill  was  introduced  which  passed  the  Senate,  but 
was  lost  in  the  House.  By  the  exertions  of  the  secretary,  however, 
a  reconsideration  was  obtained,  and,  on  the  16th,  the  bill  was  passed. 
In  the  same  month  a  ^  prospectus "  was  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  widely  circulated,  setting  forth  the  design  and  im- 
portance of  the  institution,  and  giving  sketches,  at  some  length,  of 
various  European  literary  and  scientific  societies.  In  October  there 
followed  a  "  Prospectus  of  a  Library  for  Schools  and  Families," 
written  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  signed  by  Leonard  Bacon,  Thomas 
Cock,  and  Timothy  R.  Green,  being  probably  the  earliest  published 
plan  of  a  systematic,  comprehensive  library,  designed  by  subsequent 
annual  additions  to  become  a  worthy  library  for  any  school  or  dis- 
trict, in  all  departments  of  useful  knowledge.  Suggestions  were  re- 
quested in  respect  to  the  general  interests  of  the  plan,  or  proposals 
for  furnishing  particular  books,  or  aid  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
It  was  estimated  that  $15,000  would  be  needed  to  carry  the  plan 
into  execution.  Of  this  prospectus  (which  was  accompanied  by  a 
cut,  designed  by  Mr.  Abbott,  representing  the  library  complete,  in 
its  case)  some  60,000  copies  were  circulated. 

The  principal  object  in  view  at  this  time  was  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  this  library,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee resolved  themselves  into  standing  committees,  of  three  each, 
upon  "Negotiation,"  "Material,"  "General  Literature,"  "Science,"* 
Ac,  in  order  by  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  to  secure  the 
best  attention  to  every  department  of  the  library.  A  respectful  re- 
monstrance was  made  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  against 
their  proposed  plan  of  supplying  a  Common  School  Library  from 
their  publications.  Correspondence  was  held  with  State  superin- 
tendents and  others  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  library,  books 
were  examined  and  decided  upon,  and  every  means  were  used  to 
make  the  library  what  it  ought  to  be.  Negotiations  were  finally 
entered  upon  with  the  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  of  New  York,  for 
its  publication.  The  original  plan  was  to  make  the  selection  of 
books  from  the  publications  of  the  different  publishing  houses  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  interest  the  trade 
generally.  The  passage  of  an  act  by  the  New  York  Legislature  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1838,  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  income  of 
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the  Surplns  Deposit  Fund  to  the  purchase  of  Common  School  Li- 
braries, and  making  it  obligatory  upon  every  district  to  procure  a 
library,  hastened  the  movements  of  the  committee.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State  had  been  anticipated,  but  had  not  been  ex- 
pected so  soon.  The  members  of  the  Society  had,  many  of  them, 
been  zealous  in  promoting  legislative  action  in  this  direction,  but 
the  result  was  reached  some  months  in  advance  of  their  expectations. 
Before  another  year  they  had  hoped  to  have  had  a  suitable  library 
prepared  and  to  have  obtained  such  a  law. 

To  meet  this  immediate  demand  it  now  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  first  series  of  the  Library  sooner  than  .one  could  be  prepared 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  the  committee  determined 
to  make  the  best  selection  possible  under  the  circumstances.  A 
contract  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  the  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  for  the  uniform  issue  of  fifty  volumes,  mostly  selected  from 
their  own  publications,  the  price  of  which  complete  should  be  twenty 
dollars.  Several  sets  of  the  Library  were  prepared,  and  in  May, 
1838,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  for  its  exhibition  and 
for  a  general  exposition  of  the  designs  of  the  Society.  Gov.  Marcy 
presided,  and  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward  and  others  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  had  already  engaged  agents 
(Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  for  New  England,  Rev.  Mr.  Page  for  Western 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Haskell  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois)  to  se- 
cure the  introduction  of  the  Library  into  the  schools  of  those  sec- 
tions, while  the  secretary,  and  others,  visited  Boston,  Albany, 
Washington,  and  other  cities,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  September, 
1838,  the  contract  for  the  publication  of  the  first  set  of  the  Library 
was  considered  completed,  and  in  October,  after  extended  consulta- 
tion, the  final  changes  were  made  in  the  volumes  comprising  it. 
Measures  were  commenced  for  addressing  every  executive  officer  of 
the  General  and  State  governments,  and  every  legislator,  upon  the 
subject  of  school  libraries,  and  in  February,  1839,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  memorialize  Congress,  and  to  call  a  public  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  This  committee  (composed  of  Messrs.  C. 
S.  Stewart,  J.  Proudfit,  J.  T.  Gilchrist,  and  G.  D.  Abbott)  drew  up 
and  presented  to  Congress  a  memorial,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  and  ordered  printed.  The  adjournment 
of  Congress,  soon  after,  prevented  farther  action. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Society  were,  in  this  document,  repre- 
sented to  be,  to  extend  the  means  and  improve  the  character  of 
public  instruction,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  national  literature, 
and  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  correct  principles 
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among  all  classes — these  objects  to  be  effected  by  aniting  the  infla- 
ence  and  efforts  of  literary,  benevolent,  and  philanthropic  men  in 
employing  the  appropriate  means.  The  immediate  designs  of  the 
Society  were,  1.  The  pablication  and  general  introduction  of  a  na- 
tional  school  library;  2.  The  pablication  of  a  popular  journal  of 
nsefol  knowledge  and  of  public  instruction ;  and  3.  The  preparation 
of  a  set  of  text-hooks  for  schools,  combining  the  excellencies  of  all 
books  used  in  this  or  other  countries.  '*  The  Executive  Committee 
intended  to  have  asked  the  contributions  of  their  fellow-citizens  in 
aid  of  these  great  objects,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  labors ;  but 
the  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  country  have  constrained 
them  to  go  on  silently  and  almost  unaided  until  the  present  time. 
No  general  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds ;  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  Society  has  been  making  a 
steady  and  rapid  progress,  and  a  wide  field  of  influence  and  useful- 
ness  is  now  opening  before  it  The  attention  of  many  distinguished 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  directed  to  its  objects,  and 
a  very  general  approbation  of  the  plan  throughout  the  country  has 
been  received."  **  To  accomplish  the  objects  of  this  Society,  and 
to  place  it  at  once  upon  the  ground  which  a  national  institution  of 
this  character  ought  to  occupy,  it  is  necessary  to  engage  the  services 
of  authors,  to  import  the  publications  of  similar  societies  in  Europe, 
and  such  other  books  as  may  assist  the  labors  of  the  committee,  to 
employ  agents,  and  to  stereotype  and  manufacture  anew  a  second 
series  of  fifty  volumes,  in  a  style  and  manner  in  all  respects  woithy 
of  the  object." 

After  an  informal  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  on  the 
16th  of  February,  a  call  (signed  by  S.  H.  Smith,  Walter  Jones, 
Francis  S.  Key,  M.  St  Clair  Clarke,  and  Thomas  Sewall)  was  made 
for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  20th.  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  organized  at  that  time  by  appointing  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Story  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Strange,  of 
South  Carolina,  secretary,  and  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Proudfit 
and  Abbott,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  followed  by  Messrs.  Justice 
Story,  Judge  Wayne,  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  Hon.  W,  B.  Calhoun, 
George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Key.  Resolutions 
were  passed  approving  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  cordially  com- 
mending it  to  the  patronage  of  legislatures,  schools,  and  institutions 
of  learning. 

In  April,  1839,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  reference  to  its  appropriations  for  schools,  which  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the 
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districts,  to  make  a  selection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  districtt^- 
ihns  in  effect  patting  the  choice  and  control  of  the  library  wholly 
into  his  hands.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  way  of  the  Soci- 
ety, inasmuch  as  the  Superintendent,  while  he  adopted,  with  very 
few  changes,  the  library  upon  which  the  Society  had  bestowed  so 
great  care  and  labor,  nevertheless  refused  to  in  any  way  acknowl- 
edge or  accept  of  their  instrumentality  in  its  preparation  and  distri- 
bution. The  Society  had  already  raised  and  expended  over  $3,000, 
and  had  become  obligated  for  nearly  $7,000  more.  They  had 
looked  forward  to  the  supply  of  the  New  York  schools  especially 
for  the  means  of  reimbursement  of  past  expenses  and  to  enable  them 
to  continue  their  labors.  Finding  themselves  now  cut  off  from  the 
resources  upon  which  they  had  relied  and  without  prospective 
means  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  which  they  had  incurred, 
they  were  obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  suspend  their  operations, 
especially  as  regarded  the  school  library.  They  were,  however, 
enabled  to  claim,  at  least,  the  credit  of  having  directed  the  attention 
of  the  public  mind  throughout  the  country  to  this  great  work,  and 
of  having  given  origin  to  the  school  library  system  of  several  States ; 
under  their  auspices  the  first  school  library  was  issued,  and  their 
early  plan  and  catalogue  of  the  school  library  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  operations  by  the  different  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  different  States. 

In  reference  to  the  second  great  object  of  the  Society,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  popular  journal  had  early  received  their  attention.  In 
December,  1836,  it  had  been  determined  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  commence  the  issue  of  a  "  Saturday  Magazine,"  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  arrangements  previ6usly  made  with  the  London  So- 
ciety for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  plates  of  the  London 
Magazine  for  one  year  were  sent  over  to  be  used  by  the  American 
Society.  The  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  design. 

The  third  main  object  still  remained — ^the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  text-books  for  schools — and  to  effect  this  object  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  were  directed  after  January,  1842.  In  May  of  that 
year,  the  Executive  Committee  (then  including  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen,  John  A.  Dix,  Thomas  Cock,  Charles  Butler,  M.  S.  Hutton, 
M.  S.  Bidwell,  J.  B.  Beck,  W.  Adams,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  G.  Folsom, 
G.  D.  Abbott,  E.  Robinson,  J.  Torrey,  J.  A.  Vaughan,  J.  L.  Mason, 
G.  Peck,  T.  L.  Vermilyea,  A.  C.  Post,  J.  O.  Choules,  G.  B.  Cheever, 
-and  W.  Cutter)  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
whole  sulject  of  spelling-hooks^  with  a  review  of  the  books  then  in  use, 
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and  a  recommendation  of  those  most  deserving  of  patronage.  A 
partial  report  was  made  in  December,  1842,  which  was  published — 
followed,  in  December,  1846,  by  the  publication  of  "  The  New  En^ 
lieh  Spelling-Book;  designed  to  teach  Orthography  and  Orihoepy; 
vfith  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Language  and  a  classijieation  of  its 
elements;  on  a  new  Plan  ;  with  appropriate  Lessons  for  the  InstruC" 
turn  and  Improvement  of  the  Young^  In  this  work,  which  was  pre- 
pared bj  Mr.  Abbott,  the  words  are  classed  according  to  their  deri- 
vation— Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ac. — and  those 
of  each  element  are  again  subdivided  according  to  the  parts  of  speech. 
It  never  came  into  extensive  use.  The  advertisement  attached  to 
the  Spelling-Book  announces  a  ''  Defining  Book "  as  the  next  vol- 
ume of  the  series,  to  be  followed  by  a  '^  School  Dictionary,''  an 
^'  Introductory  Primer,"  and  a  series  of  English  Readers  then  in 
course  of  preparation.  These  works  were  never  published.  Por- 
ter's "  Rhetorical  Reader,"  as  well  as  Colbum's  *'  First  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,"  had  been  approved  of  and  adopted  by  the  Society 
several  years  before,  by  agreement  with  the  publishers. 

In  September,  1843,  the  Executive  Committee  made  a  report 
upon  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  in  which  they  state  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  preparation,  by  W.  H.  Wells, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  of  a  new  grammar  upon  the  basis  of  Hiley's 
Grammar.  Well's  ^  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  for  the  use 
of  Schools'*^  was  published  in  1846,  independent  of  this  Society, 
and  was  very  favorably  received  and  widely  used.  Nothing  farther 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  appears  upon  record. 

Its  publications,  other  than  the  Spelling-Book  and  the  reports 
upon  Spelling-Books  and  Grammar,  are  mostly  found  attached 
to  the  *'*'  Memorial  to  Congress^  published  as  Senate  Document,  No. 
235,  Feb.  19,  1839,  25th  Congress,  3d  session. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


The  American  Common  School  Societt  owed  its  origin  mainly 
to  the  exertions  of  its  secretary,  J.  Orville  Taylor,  whose  labors  in 
behalf  of  common  schools,  as  an  indefatigable  and  popular  lecturer 
in  several  States,  and  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Common 
School  Assistant  of  New  York  from  January,  1836,  to  January  1840, 
should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  and  deserve  a  fuller  notice 
than  we  can  give  here.  It  was  established  in  January,  (?)  1838, 
with  Albert  Gallatin  as  President,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Vice- 
President,  James  Lenox,  S.  B.  Rnggles,  and  others,  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  J.  Orville  Taylor,  Secretary.  The  Constitution  sets 
forth  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  be  "  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  education  in  Primary  Schools  in  the  United  States."  The 
prospectus  issued  in  April,  1838,  states  its  purpose  *'to  publish  a 
cheap  monthly  newspaper  which  would  contain  the  school  laws  of 
the  different  States,  reports  of  successful  schools  and  systems  of  in- 
struction in  this  and  foreign  countries,  drawings  of  model  school- 
houses,  communications  from  literary  men  on  educational  subjects, 
and  earnest  popular  appeals  for  the  advancement  of  common  school 
education — to  offer  premiums  for  good  school-books,  to  be  printed 
and  sold  by  its  agents — to  communicate  with  auxiliary  societies  for 
the  collection  of  information,  and  arouse  attention  by  public  lectures 
— and  to  open  an  oflSce  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  books  and 
information  in  regard  to  schools  and  the  publications  of  the  Society 
could  be  obtained." 

This  seems  to  be  but  the  ground  which  the  secretary  had  him- 
self attempted  to  occupy,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Society's  name 
was  merely  added  to  operations  which  he  had  himself  previously 
commenced,  though  a  list  of  subscriptions  toward  the  objects  of  the 
Society  is  announced  in  May,  1838,  amounting  to  over  $2,700, 
in  sums  ranging  from  $260  to  $10,  and  including  such  well-known 
names  as  P.  G.  Stuy  vesant,  James  Wadsworth,  M.  H.  Grinnell,  land- 
ley  Murray,  &c. 

As  editor  of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  Mr.  Taylor  had  for 
the  two  years  previous  been  conducting  such  a  joomal  as  above  de- 
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scribed,  had  established  a  *'  Common  School  Depository,''  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  "  Useful  School-Books,''  which  were  freely  recom- 
mended in  the  journal  to  the  attention  of  schools ;  he  had,  in  May, 
1836,  selected  a  series  of  books  for  a  district  library,  and  in  July,  1836, 
a  set  of  school  apparatus,  which  he  was  prepared  to  fiimish,  and  in 
Dec,  1837,  opened  an  ** American  Common  School  Union"  in  New 
York,  where  might  *'  be  seen  and  purchased  whatever  relates  to  the 
improyement  of  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge/'  In 
1838  were  issued,  as  from  the  American  Common  School  Society, 
the  design  for  a  model  school-house,  a  "  Common  School  Almanac," 
and  a  circular  of  interrogatories  to  the  friends  of  common  schools. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1838,  at  Saratoga,  Chancellor 
Walworth  in  the  chair,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Buckingham.  A  meeting  was  also  held  at  Washington,  pro- 
fessedly called  by  this  Society,  on  13th  December.  Hon.  W.  C. 
Johnson  was  chairman  and  Mr.  Stansbury,  secretary.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  James  Barbour,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  CoL 
W.  lu  Stone  and  Francis  L.  Key. 

In  February,  1839,  the  Society  offered  a  premium  of  $100  for  the 
best  tract  upon  "The  qualifications  of  a  Teacher  in  Primary  Schools, 
and  the  most  efficient  mode  of  discharging  its  duties."  But  upon 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Common  School  Assistant  in  January, 
1840,  all  farther  traces  of  the  action  of  the  Society  are  lost. 

J.  ORVILLE  TAYLOR. 

J.  Obyille  Tatlob,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  improving  oommon 
schools,  was  bom  in  Charlton,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  I4th  of  May,  1807. 
To  the  scanty  instruction  of  the  district  school  in  his  native  town  was  added  the 
more  thorough  and  liberal  preparation  for  college  in  the  academy  at  Cherry 
Valley.  After  a  four  years'  course  at  Union  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1828,  (?)  he  studied  law  at  New  Haven,  and  while  there  wrote  his  ^District 
School "  as  an  essay  for  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  James  Wadsworth.  The  essay 
did  not  come  up  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  judges,  but  was  published 
at  Mr.  Wadsworth's  expense.  Mr.  Taylor  received  $1,000  for  the  copyright 
and  over  5,000  copies  were  disposed  of  by  the  Harpers,  Brothers. 

In  1831-2  Mr.  Taylor  read  for  a  term  at  Cambridge  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  W.  A.  Aloott,  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Josiah  Holbrook,  and  yet 
fiirther  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  January,  1836,  he  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary 
help  from  J.  Wadsworth,  W.  L.  Marcy,  W.  A  Duer,  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  S.  Van 
Rensellaer,  J.  Buel,  and  others.  This  paper  gained  a  circulation  of  30,000 
copies  during  the  first  year,  and  was  continued  through  four  volumes. 

In  1837  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  New  York 
University,  and  in  the  following  summer  prepared  a  class  of  fifty  scholars  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Mr.  Taylor  lectured  upon  ooomion  schools  through- 
out Michigan,  and  in  many  places  in  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Western  Maasa- 
ohnsetts.    Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  were  also  visited  by  hir^ 
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Mb.  WAMwoftTH'f  EvromTi  in  Bbhalp  or  Common  Scbooia 

A  large  measure  of  gratitude  ia  due  to  James  Wadsworth  for  his 
early,  enlightened,  and  efficient  efforts  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Lerickloin,  Esq.,  dated  January  SO, 
1796,  giving  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  tract  of  landi 
thirty  miles  square,  he  observes : — 

I  would  propoM  that  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  acre  lot  be  granted  to  the  in- 
habitaotB  (of  each  township,)  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  a  one  hundred 
and  twen^'five  acre  lot  for  the  support  of  a  school.  Let  the  g^rant  be  conditioDal 
upon  the  inhabitants  improving  five  acres  a  year,  on  each  lot ;  the  second  and 
third  years,  ten  acres  a  year  thereafter,  till  one  hundred  acres  shall  be  improved 
on  each  lot.  The  income  of  both  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  school,  until  a 
minister  shall  be  setded.  It  is  true  the  amount  of  two  lots  in  each  township  will 
be  considerable,  but  is  observable  that  the  stability  of  gov^imient,  and  of  conne 
the  security  of  property  in  all  republics,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  in« 
formation  of  the  common  people. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Troup,  Esq. : — 

It  gives  roe  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  you  have  determined  to  appropriate  a 
piece  of  land  for  a  meeting-house,  and  for  a  school-house,  and  likewise  a  glebe 
and  parsonage  fbr  a  minister.  My  mind  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  salutary 
consequences  which  will  follow  from  these  donations.  It  is  a  substantial  benem 
conferred  upon  the  town  (of  Pulteney,)  and  in  its  consequences  upon  your  country. 
I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  believe  in  ChristJanity.  I  am  no  partisan,  but  I  bo- 
lieve  in  the  piety  of  patriotism,  and,  amidst  the  troubles  of  this  wayward  world, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  mental  consolation  that  attends  advanced  life  is  the 
recollection  of  substantial  benefiti  conferred  on  our  country,  of  having  contributed 
our  full  mite  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  our  fellow-men ;  especially  to 
that  portion  of  them  whose  destinies  are  influenced,  more  or  less,  by  our  decisionfi 
and  by  the  situation  in  which,  by  Providence,  we  are  placed. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  exalted  part  which  Judge  Benson  took,  in  procuring 
f^om  the  Holland  company,  the  g^rant  of  a  school  lot,  and  glebe  lot,  in  each  town- 
ship of  six  miles  square.  *  *  It  is  true  a  single  lot  will  not  support  a  clergy* 
man,  or  a  single  lot  a  school ;  but  when  cultivated  they  will  do  considerable  to- 
ward these  objects,  and,  what  is  of  much  consequence,  thev  prove  a  constant  in- 
centive and  support  to  a  virtuous  few  in  every  town,  till  there  is  a  majority  in 
fiftvor  of  supporting  a  clergyman  and  a  constant  school.  Insure  the  support  of 
schools,  and  children  will  be  instructed.  *  *  The  State  of  Connecticut  is  un- 
der incalculable  advantages  to  a  law,  long  since  passed  in  that  state,  requiring  a 
yearly  tax  from  each  town ;  hot,  providing  that  a  certiflcate  from  the  school  com- 
mittee, stating  that  the  amount  of  this  tax  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of 
schoolmasters,  under  certain  restrictions,  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  the  tax 
at  the  state  treasury.  This  tax  &Ils  far  short  of  supporting  the  schools,  but  it 
operates  in  the  same  manner  as  a  constant  fund,  arising  horn  a  school  lot  In  its 
effects,  it  insures  constant  schools. 

In  a  letter,  dated  December  28,  1811,  addressed  to  John  Murray, 
Jr^  Esq.,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Gov.  Tompkins,  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  ^  to  report  a  system  fbr  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  common  schools,"  Mr.  Wadsworth 
anticipates,  substantially,  the  plan  which  was,  in  the  following  year, 
recommended  by  the  commissioners,  and  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
At  the  close  of  the  letter,  he  adds : — ''  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  com- 
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missionen  to  send  to  the  school  inspector  of  each  town  a  ^Lancaster 
Manual^  containing  observations  on  teaching,  and  school  govern- 
ment, and  thus  diffuse  through  the  sta>e  the  latest  and  noiost  practi- 
cal information  as  to  improved  methods." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  suggests  that  ^  teachers  should  be  trained  at 
Albany  and  New  York,  and  sent  through  the  state,**  or  that  **  a  suit- 
able teacher  should  visit  the  schools  of  each  county,**  and  a  sort  of 
model  or  central  school  should  be  established  in  each  county  town. 
He  adds  a  wish,  "  that  an  original  genius  would  publish  a  weekly  pa- 
per,** devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  schools. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Col.  Samuel  Young,  dated  January  16, 
1826,  Mr.  Wadsworth  suggests  the  establishment  of  county  acade- 
mies, for  the  education  of  schoolmasters. 

It  b  an  ondoabted  fiict  that  there  is  an  utter  waste  of  half  the  expense  of,  and 
half  the  time  passed  in,  our  common  schools.  The  evil,  yoa  will  find,  is  extremely 
diffioalt  to  remedy ;  but  it  can  and  must  be  conquered.  The  evil  is  the  ignorance 
and  incompetence,  and  the  object  to  be  attained,  the  instruction  of  six  thousand 
schoolmasters,  lliis  attained,  the  instruction  of  four  hundred  thousand  youth 
will  immediately  follow.  *  *  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  one  or  two  sugges- 
tioiis  which,  or  something  better,  I  hope  may  lead  to  the  eventual  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  object  Any  single  academy  would  be  quite  inadequate.  The 
scheme  to  be  effectual  must  embrace  the  instruction  of  an  average  of  upward  of 
cue  hundred  schoolmasten  in  each  of  the  fifty-seven  counties. 

Tlie  buildings  once  erected,  the  next  step  is,  instructors  for  schoolmasters  in 
each  county.  Here  are  difficulties.  Suppose  the  county  sustain  a  part,  and  in- 
dividual subscription  a  part,  of  the  expense.  An  important  provision  would  be, 
Uisl  after  say  two  years,  no  person,  who  had  not  passed  say  six  months  in  the 
scientific  school,  should  be  allowed  io  teach  a  district  school  which  received  aid 
fttm  the  school  ftind. 

The  scientific  instruction  of  the  people  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
within  the  province  of  our  colleges  and  our  clergy.  Yet,  the  man  who  is  scien- 
tifically instructed  is  a  double  man.  Whether  he  acts  in  Gen.  Scott's  regiment 
on  the  lines,  or  in  a  workshop,  or  on  a  fiirm,  or  in  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  It 
ii  most  desirable  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  at  the  present  session,  and 
poblic  sentiment  will  push  it  forward  into  practical  usefulm 


In  a  letter  to  I.  V.  N.  Yates,  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
dated  January  25,  1826,  Mr.  Wadsworth  urges  the  superintendent  to 
recommend  to  the  legislature  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  scien- 
tific school  in  each  county  town,  and  ^  to  offer  a  premium  to  every 
fit  person,  who  shall  attend  that  school  one  year,  and  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  to  teach,  and  an  additional  sum  for  his  next 
year*s  services  in  keeping  school,  above  what  the  district  pays  him.** 

Suppose  that  the  legislature  direct  that  |20,000  or  $30,000  of  the  income  be 
diverted  from  its  present  application,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  be  applied  according 

*Mr.  Wadsworth  shared  with  DeWiU  Clinton,  and  other  enligbtened  educators  of  tbat 
day,  la  saniniiDe  anticlpattons  of  grsat  and  good  results  from  tbt  introduction  of  the  monito- 
rial  syatem  of  Lancaster,  both  on  account  of  its  economy  and  its  efficiency.  la  the  above  let* 
ter,  he  mention*  that  he  had  Introduced  it  Into  a  ichool  In  Geneseo,  and  adds:  **Arkwriglit's 
diseoTcry,  and  the  subsequent  Improvement,  art  not  more  important  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  than  Lancaster's  system  to  an  infinitely  more  Important  object,  the  education  of  our 
youth." 
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to  the  above  hints,  or  on  Bome  better  plan,  for  instmcting  achoolraasteri.  Make 
a  beginning  in  each  oounty  town,  where  the  good  effects  will  be  seen  thronghoat 
the  county,  and  rely  upon  it,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  perfect  a  practica- 
ble scheme  ibr  instructing  the  youth  of  this  state  in  the  arte  and  sciences.  Tlie 
teachers  of  schools  are  now  going  on  in  the  beaten  path,  and  are  no  more  in  finh 
than  their  mothers  were  for  spinning  cotton  on  domestic  wheels. 

To  instruct  a  whole  people  in  the  first  principles  of  the  arts  and  sciences  was 
never  done  or  hardly  dreampt  of.  Still,  with  an  income  of  $30,000  a  year,  nd 
the  monitorial  plan  of  education,  is  it  not  perfectly  practicsble  7  With  such  aa 
income,  which  is  yearly  increasing,  ought  not  an  experiment  to  be  made  7 

Say  that  it  would  result  in  a  visionary  scheme,  and  that  twenty  or  thirty  thoo- 
sand  dollars  is  lost,  it  is  only  directing  a  loas  from  one  channel  into  another. 
Double  that  sum  is  now  yearly  lost. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  dated  May  11, 1826,  after 
requesting  the  Governor  to  examine  a  new  *'  copy  book,"  and  encour- 
age the  publishers,  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks : — 

Hiere  is  quite  an  awakening  in  our  western  villages  on  the  subject  of  eduea- 
tion,  and  it  is  rapidly  spreading  from  town  to  town.  I  am  fully  convinced  the 
public  mind  will  setUe  down  in  the  establishment  of  a  monitorial  high  school  in 
every  oounty  in  the  state,  in  imitation  of  Professor  Griscom's,  to  be  furnished,  in 
time,  with  a  little  philosophical  apparatus.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  competent  tQ 
the  instruction  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  schoolmasters ;  and  it  seema 
idle  to  talk  of  spreading  knowledge  by  means  of  instructors  who  have  not  ao- 
onired  knowledge.  It  will  be  no  injury  to  a  mason  to  become  acquahited  witk 
tne  properties  of  air,  nor  to  a  millwright  with  the  properties  of  fluids,  and,  I  add, 
to  the  mighty  mass  of  mind  throughout  the  state,  to  reason  correctly. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  dated  December,  1826| 
he  returns  to  the  same  subject : — 

What  is  to  be  done  to  improve  our  common  schools,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  all 
oonsideration,  and  is  full  of  difficulties.  I  believe  it  is  now  generally  conceded, 
that  our  oommon  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing ;  that  it  mav  be 
almost  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  they  teach  but  little  more  than  motaera 
could  and  would  teach  without  them,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  appro- 
priated for  their  support.  Knowledge  on  school  matters  they  do  not  possess,  and 
knowledge  they  do  not  communicate.  Yet,  considering  man  in  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  the  powers  of  an  educated  are  double  those  of  an  uneducated  artisan. 
This  certainly  b  unimportant,  compared  with  the  renovating  influence  of  edooa- 
tion.  The  amount  appropriated  yearly  to  the  support  of  oommon  schools,  is  com- 
petent to  give  a  scientific  education  to  the  youth  of  this  state,  if  properly  applied. 
I  am  greatly  desirous  Uiat  a  beginning  should  be  made.  We  have  upward  o(f 
seven  thousand  school  districts ;  to  educate  a  corps  of  seven  thousand  sohoolmasten 
is  certainly  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  the  most  zealous  can  only  expect  a 
gradual  approximation  to  the  desired  object. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  the  monitorial  high  school,  in  every  county 
in  the  state,  can  effect  the  object  in  view.  Suitable  edifices  for  monitorial  schocw 
will  cost  fh>m  three  to  four  thousand  dollars.  These  might  be  built,  partly  by  a 
county  tax  and  partly  by  individual  subscription ;  or,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly 
just  and  reasonable  to  withdraw,  for  a  season,  a  part  of  the  school  fund  income, 
which  is  now  doing  very  little  good,  and  apply  it  to  objects  which  will  ultimately 
carry  science  into  the  common  schnob. 

llie  state  of  our  colleges  ought,  in  some  shape,  to  be  brought  before  the  mil)lio. 
Tliese  institutions,  if  they  have  not  retrograded,  have  been  stationary  lor  the 
last  twenty  years.  Instead  of  taking  the  lead,  they  have  to  be  dragged  akvng  by 
public  sentiment.  What  new  idea,  what  improved  modification  of  old  ideas,  whl^ 
new  suggestion  in  a  department  peculiarly  their  own — ^that  of  education — what 
advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences  (with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,)  has  been 
presented  to  society  from  our  ooHeges,  the  last  twenty  years.  The  state  has  in- 
vested in  college  stock  upward  of  a  million  dolUua.    Thb  capital,  with  from 
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hrenty  to  thirty  dollan  yearly  taitkm  fipom  each  scholar,  nipporta  about  thirty  fai- 
atmcton,  inoltiainff  prendenta,  profeiKMra,  and  tutors,  and  badly  edocates  about 
three  handred  and  fifty  atudenta.  ProfeMor  Griaoom  pays  siz-moDthly  interest 
on  a  capital  of  about  twenty-fiye  thousand  dollars,  and  with  a  yearly  tuition  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars;  educates  six  hundred  youth,  and  in  the  branches 
taught  educates  them  well.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  incorporated  col- 
leges fiital  to  improvement.  Whether  it  is,  that  the  oflSoers  are  hirelings  lor  Ufe^ 
and  bereft  of  the  renovating  influences  of  periodical  elections ;  whether  it  is,  that 
they  are  ez-officio  deprived  of  the  animating  principles  which  lead  to  excellence 
in  other  situations  in  life,  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide ;  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Our  colleges  are  twenty  years  back  of  the  lights  of  the  age.  And  yet, 
il  is  the  duty  of  the  oollege  officers  to  instruct  our  youth  in  ancient  and  modem 
aoienoe,  and  in  the  most  recent  improvements  of  this  improving  age.  How  fiir 
this  duty  is  felt,  or  regarded,  or  executed,  after  inquiring,  there  can  be  but  coo 
opinion. 

In  a  letter  to  P.  C.  Fuller,  Esq.,  member  of  the  house  of  the  leg- 
islature,  dated  January,  1829,  he  urges  the  establishment,  by  legislar 
tive  grant,  of  county  high  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolmasters. 

To  improve  the  common  schools  in  this  state,  the  employment  of  more  able  in- 
■tractors  is  indispensable.    It  is  idle  to  talk  of  employing  graduates  in  our  com- 
mon schools.    The  article  wanted  does  not  exist.    Our  common  schools  teach 
Uttle  more  than  decent  mothers  teach — that  is,  to  read  and  write  very  imperfectly. 
Oar  eight  thousand  schoolmasters  do  not  possess  knowledge  and  can  not  commu- 
aioate  knowledge.    Before  we  have  the  commodity  we  want,  we  must  manv- 
froture  it    County  monitorial  schools  are  intended,  as  tariffs  on  manulacturea, 
to  raise  up  a  class  of  cheap  (an  indispensable  condition,)  and  at  the  same  time 
tolerably  scientific  and  competent  schoolmasters  for  each  county  of  the  state,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  inland  counties,  into  which  a  ray  of  science  at  present 
does  not  enter.    Our  eight  thousand  common  schoob  ibrm  a  noble  theme  for  de- 
famation ;  but  it  is  a  fii^t,  and  a  iiEK»t  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  our  county  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing ;  and  it  is  equally 
a  (bet,  that  they  wiU  continue,  for  ages,  inefficient  and  almost  useless,  without  de- 
cided and  intelligent  legislation.    We,  no  doubt,  expend  yearly,  as  the  GoTernor 
mentions,  $232,000  in  support  of  common  schools ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  one- 
half  this  expenditure  is  literally  a  waste  of  money.    The  expenditure  only  serves 
to  maintain  a  set  of  lounging,  ignorant  men,  utterly  incompetent  to  give  instrno- 
tkm.    Who  is  to  blame?    Not  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts.    With  the 
meana  they  have,  they  employ  the  best  men  they  can  find.    The  article  wanted 
baa  not  been  found ;  not  for  want  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  but  because  public 
attention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  specific  object.    As  a  humble  individual, 
the  most  important  question  I  ever  asked  is,  what  are  the  elements  of  civilintion  t 
In  pursuing  this  idea,  can  you  make  a  forward  movement  in  ciTilixing,  and  refining, 
and  giving  elevated  and  deep  religious  impressions  to  the  great  mass  of  commu- 
nity, without  commencing  with  your  schoolmasters  7    In  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  so  important  tluit  something  be  done — that  a  beginning  be  made--that 
I  would  not  be  overscrupulous  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  law.    These  little 
manufiictories  will  soon  turn  out  articles  so  superior  to  those  now  in  use,  the  im- 
portance and  general  application  of  these  superior  articles  will  instantly  be  feh  fai 
the  mechanism  of  the  body  politic,  that  the  system  must  and  will  progress.    The 
commodity  of  all  others  the  most  needed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  educated 
men,  men  possessing  knowledge.    I  take  it,  that  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  a 
fittle  knowledge  is  quite  requisite  to  make  wise  and  just  laws,  and  to  explain  and 
execute  them  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  objects  to  which  they  apply  and  are  in- 
tended to  regplate.    The  want  of  educated  men  is  not  alone  felt  in  our  legisla- 
tnrea — ^it  b  felt  in  our  county  officers — it  is  constantly  felt  in  every  department  of 
bnaineas. 

I  beg  Mr.  Havden  and  yourself  to  fix  your  minds  on  th'is  particular  point    On 
nothing  farther  be  done,  or  moat  we  remain  stationary  f    If  yon  had  the  diarge 
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of  tbe  ■ohoob  In  any  one  town  or  throoffhout  the  state,  and  of  the  money  raited 
and  aotnally  expended,  ooald  yoo  do  nouing  further  7  I  anticipate  yoor  anawer, 
that,  with  half  the  money  expended,  yon  oould  give  a  ■oientific  education  to  the 
yottUi  of  this  state.  If  this  subject  was  (airly  brought  before  the  legislature,  and 
fully  explained,  it  would  certainly  receive  their  earnest  and  untiring  attentioo. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  any  thing  more  beneficial  m  its  results,  more  enduring  as  a 
source  of  constant  satidaction  to  yourselves,  than  to  have  commenced  this  great 
work,  this  forward  movement  in  tne  amelioration  of  the  human  family. 

In  1832,  by  Mr.  Wadsworth's  suggestion  and  efforts,  aided  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  of  Livingston  County,  and  the  recommendation  and  oo-opera- 
tion  of  Mr.  Flagg,  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  the  repub- 
lication and  distribution  of  HalFs  ^^Lectures  on  School-Keeping*^ 
among  the  several  school  districts  of  New  York  was  secured.  In 
reference  to  this  vote,  he  writes.  May  4th,  1832,  to  Carter  &  Hendee, 
of  Boston,  the  publishers  of  the  work,  as  follows : — 

I  can  not  tell  how  much  I  am  gratified  in  learning  from  Mr.  Fuller,  that  a  law 
has  passed  the  legislature,  authorizing  Mr.  Flaggy  secretary  of  state,  to  place  hi 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  each  school  district  in  the  state  (about  nine  thon- 
sand,)  a  copy  of  HalPs  '•''Leeturet  on  School- Keeping. ^^  Ghreat  credit  is  doe  to 
Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Flagg,  for  their  exertions  in  procuring  this  enactment. 

This  law  is  the  commencement  of  a  great  work  in  this  state — ^the  improvement 
of  our  common  schools.  Gov.  Clinton,  some  years  before  his  desth,  called  vp 
this  subject  before  the  legislature,  and  was  unwearied  in  hb  endeavors  to  make  a 
beginning.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
instructing  and  preparing  nine  thousand  men  for  the  responsible  station  of  wdiool- 
master,  has  hitherto  dismayed   and   disheartened  the  warmest  friends  to  the 

general  diffusion  of  education.  I  consider  these  difliculties  as  half  overoodie,  in 
le  fact,  that  we  have  made  a  beginning,  which  will  convince  the  waverinff  that 
something  can  be  done,  and  which  I  luive  no  doubt  will  call  into  the  field  new 
friends  and  increased  eflbrts,  and  a  vast  improvement  in  our  common  sohools 
will  follow. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acouainted  with  Mr.  Hall.  At  the  time  I  pur- 
chased of  you  a  number  of  copies  of  his  lectures,  last  winter,  I  read  them  with 
great  pleasure,  and  was  at  once  convinced  that  they  would  lead  to  great  meUoni- 
tions  in  our  common  schools.  I  beg  Mr.  Ilall  to  pardon  me  for  suggesting,  that 
I  hope  he  will  not  spare  any  pains  in  his  revised  edition  of  his  lectures,  e  •  • 
I  will  venture,  also,  to  express  a  hope,  that  the  lectures  will  not  contain  a 
remark  which  can  be  tortured  into  sectarianism ;  still,  as  they  are  to  be  addreaed 
to  youth,  they  ought  to  abound  with  those  moral  and  religious  eoneidarationa 
which  are  common  to  all  denominations. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Wadsworth  recommends  to  these  publish«n 
to  bring  out  a  volume  of  ^Common  School  Lecturee^^  to  be  read  by 
the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  exercises  of  every 
day,  on  chemistry,  political  economy,  principles  of  legislation,  and 
especially  "  the  principles  on  which  good  health  depends  and  disoasoe 
are  prevented  and  removed." 

The  operation  of  learning  to  write  and  read  does  not  confer  knowledge.  The 
question  before  us  is,  how  can  useful  and  scientific  knowledge  be  communicated 
to  the  vouth  in  our  common  schools  7  Without  elementary  knowledge,  man  la 
but  half  9^  man  ;  with  it,  man  is  a  douhU  man. 

The  course  which  I  have  recommended  will  do  something  toward  the  attain- 
ment  of  this  great  object,  and  that  something  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  further  im- 
provementi. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Flagg,  dated  June  14th,  1832,  he  refen  to  the 
labject  and  urges  still  other  action : — 
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I  take  the  liberty  of  indosing,  for  your  penml,  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  latdy 
written  to  Meesn.  Carter  &  Heodee,  bookiellen  in  Bottoo. 

I  can  not  express  to  you  how  mnoh  I  rejoice  in  the  sucoeia  of  your  own  and  filr. 
Fuller's  exertions,  in  causing  the  distribution  of  a  copy  of  HalPs  ^LeetureM  "  to  trerr 
•ohool  district  in  Uiis  state.  Though  humble  in  a  single  case,  in  the  aggregate  it  m 
a  most  noble  beginning.  You  will  recollect  that  I  am  an  old  laborer  in  wis  field, 
and,  though  frequently  in  utter  despair,  vour  success  on  this  occasion  has  given 
ma  renewed  spirits  and  fresh  hopes.  I  hafe  now  no  doubt  that  a  conyiction  of 
the  practicability,  and  most  urgent  neceanty  of  improvinff  our  common  scboob, 
will  become  geueral  in  a  few  years,  and  from  that  period  mdr  onward  course  will 
oommence.  Qot.  Clinton's  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction. 
His  remarks,  in  his  last  messages  to  the  lenslature,  on  improving  our  oommcii 
■choob,  gave  an  impulse  to,  and  inspired  confidence  in,  the  undertaking ;  but  the 
noble  work  ceased  with  his  death.  And  I  think  it  not  an  inflated  remark,  to 
add  that,  if  his  recommendations  in  relation  to  our  common  schools  had  been  car- 
ried into  fSuthful  execution,  the  beneficial  effiiCts  to  the  rising  generation,  would 
not  have  been  less  than  those  which  have  resulted  from  nis  great  work,  the 
utility  of  which  is  now  confessed  by  all.  I  beg  yon  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  take, 
in  mentionioff,  that  if  your  convenience  will  permit  yon  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
eastward,  and  pass  a  few  days  at  Boston  and  in  its  vicinity,  during  the  summer, 
yon  will  perceive  that  our  neighbors  in  Massachusetts  are  altogether  ahead  of  us 
in  their  schools  and  courses  of  instruction.  Their  lyoeum  system  of  village  and 
town  lectures  is  literally  working  wonders  in  that  state.  This  S3rstem  will  grad- 
ually make  its  way  into  this  state — but  a  little  aid  fVom  a  few  individuals  would 
greatly  accelerate  its  progress.  •  •  •  How  much  have  the  oommon 
schools  and  schoolmasters,  in  the  out-of-the-way  counties  in  this  state,  advanced 
for  the  last  twenty  years  7  What  operating  cause  can  you  point  out,  that  will  ae- 
oslerate  their  advance  for  the  next  half  century  f  *  *  *  Our  common  schools 
have  been  and  will  remain  stationary,  without  some  special  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  more  enlightened.  Why  has  the  population  of  Spain  remamed  as  it  is  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years  f  Why  is  the  depressed  state  of  our  common  schools 
pawed  over  from  year  to  year,  and  utterly  neglected  f  On  the  state  of  our  oom- 
moB  schools  depends  the  intellectual  and  mor^  state  of  the  people  at  large  of  the 
■ncceeding  generation.  There  are  answers  to  these  questions,  and  somebody 
oipght  to  point  them  out.  Is  it  because  the  members  of  our  legislature  and  otheriL 
without  the  advantage  of  scientific  education,  are  fitfcinated  with  the  game  and 
nee  of  politics — the  bull-fights  of  our  country — and  don't  know  how,  or  are  un- 
aioited  and  unwilling  to  give  their  attention  to  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of 
ntstng  the  intellectud  and  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  f 

If  it  is  a  meritorious  service  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  gi^w,  where  only  one 
grew  before,  how  much  more  meritorious  would  it  be,  for  the  leading  members  of 
ov  legislature,  with  ample  school  funds  in  their  hands  (literally  wasted  for  want 
of  due  application,)  to  raise,  by  a  process  ns  simple  as  the  cultivation  of  two 
fahdcs  of  grass,  the  intellectual  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  dated  13th  Dec,  1832,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  urges  him  to  introduce  the  subject  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  1833. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  pass  into  the  minds  of  our 
youth,  scientific  knowledge,  scientific  fiksts,  and  scientific  reasons  of  thousands 
of  physical  phenomena,  d  constant  occurrence  through  life.  If,  after  a  little 
reflection,  you  should  approve  the  plan,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  the  experiment 
(the  expense  of  the  experiment  would  be  too  trifling  for  a  moment's  considera- 
tkm,)  I  respeotAilly  request  you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  common  schools  and  to  a  distinct  expresMon  of  your  opinioD, 
that  scientific  instmotion  may  be  introduced  in  our  common  schools,  by  means  of 
lectures  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children^^e  lectures  to  be  read  by  the 
aohoolmaster. 

Gov.  Clinton  was  fully  convinced  that  something  further  could  be  done  fbr  our 
schools,  as  will  appear  in  two  or  three  of  his  last  messages.    He  speaks 
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of  the  iweleti  repetition  going  on  in  oor  common  ■choolf.  He  might  hsvo  jnttlj 
added  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  expense  and  time  spent,  tl^y  teach  litm 
more  than  mothers  teach,  that  is,  to  read  and  write — to  read  and  write  are  oolj 
the  stepping-stones,  to  knowledge.  By  cultivating  the  minds  vf  youth,  you  give  to 
the  adult  man  twofold  energies  and  powers,  and  thereby  enable  one  man  to  do 
what  otherwise  would  require  the  unskillful  labor  of  two  men.  This  is  the  tme 
tariff — the  legitimate  tarifl^  which  every  government  is  in  duty  bound  to  enact, 
and  to  cany  into  fiuthful  execution,  for  the  benefit  of  iti  citizens.  Certainly,  the 
political  prospects  of  that  state  are  best,  whose  youth  are  best  instrocted. 

The  School  District  Library  System,  as  it  was  finally  introduced 
into  New  York,  owes  its  origin  and  rapid  extension  to  the  unwearied 
efforts  and  the  open  liberality  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  The  distribution 
of  HalPs  ^^Lectures^  to  the  several  school  districts,  led  to  the  very 
natural  idea  of  supplying  all  the  children,  as  well  as  teachers  and 
parents,  with  other  books  suited  to  their  capacity  and  wants.  To  ac- 
complish this  great  object,  Mr.  Wadsworth  availed  himself  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  gentlemen  who  were  situated  to  act  efficiently  on  the 
public  mind  and  the  legislature,  as  the  following  extracts  from  hk 

letters  will  show. 

Gknbsbo,  SiZd  July,  1$33. 

I  wish  some  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  leisure  would  write  a  series  of  short 
esnyi  on  the  Common  School  Act.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  common  schools  of  New  Kngland,  in  connection  with  the  g^reat  chapter  on 
the  civilization  of  man,  would  be  a  most  useful  work.  We  see  what  N^w  Eng- 
land is  with  her  common  schools,  very  imperfect  as  they  most  certainly  are— 
what  would  her  citizens  have  been  without  their  schools  f  Probably  something 
like  the  peasants  of  Norway.  This  **  School  Act,''  as  it  is  usually  called,  ought 
to  contain  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the  voters  to  raise,  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  each  district,  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of,  and  6ve  or 
ten  dollars  yearly  as  a  perennial  spring,  to  purchase  and  sustain  a  school  library. 
How  are  your  youth  to  acquire  knowledge  without  books  f  They  now  do  not 
read  books  when  young,  and  have  no  distinct  ideas  when  in  advanced  life,  and 
yet  you  call  on  them  to  decide  on  treaties  and  constitutional  questions.  Some  of 
these  embryo  libraries,  by  the  donation  of  the  benevolent,  would  become  highly 
respectable. 

To  Chaelbs  King,  Esq. 

Gbnbsbo,  August  20<A,  1833. 

It  is  clear  you  can  not  make  competent  dtizens  of  our  500,000  youth  without 
knowledge.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  knowledge  can  not  be  obtained  withoot 
books.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  object  to  introduce  a  clause  in  the  "  School  Act," 
authorizing,  not  requiring,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  district  to 
raise,  by  tax,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of  a  district  school  K- 
brary,  and  five  or  ten  dollars  yearly  to  sustain  it : — as  these  sums  are  so  moderate 
that  they  would  not  alarm  the  most  economical,  and  would  not  be  felt,  or  scarcely 
perceived.  These  district  school  libraries,  to  be  purchased  by  the  trustees,  woold  be 
a  noble  beginning  toward  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  will  not  be 
ten  years  before  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  the  application  of  science  and  the  arts 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  will  be  sent  to  every  school  in  the  state.  I  have  bo 
doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  individuals  in  this  state  who  would  cheerfully  con- 
tribute toward  this  object,  if  its  importance  was  brought  home  to  their  minds. 

B.  F.  BuTLKR,  Etq. 

Genbsko,  31  ft  August,  1833^ 

Dear  Sie  : — ^I  send  yon  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  addressed 
to  Mr.  Butler,  and  will  thank  you  to  lay  it  before  Governor  Marcy.  I  beg  leay« 
respectfully  to  invite  the  Governor's  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  my  letter  la 
relation  to  the  district  school  libraries.  I  invite  his  attention  at  this  time  to  tlie 
anbjeot,  because  he  will  have  an  opportani^  to  conTene  with  a  great  nwnber  of 
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flentlemen  on  his  way  to  Albany,  and  I  am  greatly  decoyed  if  every  indiYidial 
doea  not  oooonr  in  the  fitneaa  and  expediency  of  commencing,  economicaUy,  little 
diatrict  school  libraries. 

Gen.  Lbti  Hubbrll. 

Gbnbsko,  September  20<A,  1833. 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  am  favored  with  yonr  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  I  send  yon  a 
oopy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  and  also  one  to  Mr.  Ilabbell.  My  sabsoqnent 
reflection,  and  the  opinion  of  several  intelligent  gentleman,  go  to  confirm  me  in 
my  opinion  in  favor  of  district  school  libraries.  I  much  hope  Governor  Marcy 
will  recommend  them  in  his  message.  Our  school  districts  are  moral  entities. 
They  are  little  societies.  They  are  little  republics.  They  are  little  nurseries  of 
men  and  women,  and  our  legislation  ought  to  treat  and  regard  them  as  such. 

S.  C.  Dklkvan,  Esq. 

Gkneseo,  25fA  Avguit,  1834. 

Among  the  few  thoughts  that  have  passed  my  mind,  which  I  think  worth  re- 
peating, is  the  suggestion  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  before  he  delivered  his  loit  winter^s  mestaf^e.  I  believe  you  read 
my  letter.  I  refer  to  a  juvenile  library  in  each  school  district  in  this  state.  I 
proposed  a  clause  authoming  the  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  to  raiae  twen- 
ty aollars  by  tax,  and  five  dollars  yearly  afterward,  for  a  school  library,  to  be 
selected  by  the  trustees.  Thb  simple  provision,  unimportant  in  a  single  case,  but 
full  of  importance  and  utility  in  the  aggregate,  the  Governor  did  not  recommend, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

Jbsbb  Bubl,  Esq. 

The  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  by 
General  Dix,  in  his  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1835,  the  foundations  of  the  dis- 
trict school  library  were  laid  by  an  act  authorizing  the  taxable  in- 
habitants of  the  several  school  districts  to  impose  a  tax,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  for  each  succeeding 
year,  ^  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library,''  consisting  of  such  books 
as  they  shall  in  their  district  meeting  direct 

Unwearied  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  school 
districts  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a  suitable  number  of 
books  to  constitute  a  library.  Mr.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay  one- 
feurth  of  the  twenty  dollars  in  all  the  districts  in  Avon  and  Geneseo. 
The  proposition  was  received  with  cold  indifference.  Twenty  dol- 
lars were  offered  to  the  first  ^ve  districts  in  Henrietta,  which  should  act 
under  the  law,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted  for  several  years.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Page  was  employed  by  him  to  visit  and  give  lectures  on 
the  subject  in  all  the  towns  of  Livingston  County. 

Finding  that  the  process  of  introducing  the  libraries  on  the  volun- 
tary plan  was  slow,  Mr.  Wadsworth  proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  in  ^d  of  district 
libraries,  and  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  districts  to  tax  themselves 
to  the  same  amount,  for  the  same  object.  His  plan,  substantially,  was 
recommended  by  Governor  Marcy,  in  his  message,  in  1838,  and  ma- 
tured and  advocated  in  a  very  able  manner  by  the  committee  on  colleges 
and  common  schools,  of  which  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,  of  Albany,  was 
chairman.    The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  became  the  district  libra- 
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rj  law  of  1888,  hy  which  155,000  a  year,  for  three  jeare,  were  appro- 
priated from  the  public  treasury,  out  of  the  income  of  the  United  States 
Deposit  Fond,  and  the  same  amount  was  required  to  be  raised  by  direct 
tax,  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  several  districts  of  the  state. 
The  bill  was  saved  at  a  critical  period  by  the  eiertions  of  Hon.  G. 
W.  Patterson,*  who  was  then  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1839,  th6 
operation  of  the  law  was  extended  to  five  instead  of  three  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  was  made  permanent 

"New  York,"  remarks  Hon.  Henry  8.  Randall,  of  Cortland 
county,  in  his  report  on  district  school  libraries,  in  1844,  "has  the 
proud  honor  of  being  the  first  government  in  the  world,  which  has 
established  a  free  library  system  adequate  to  the  wants  of  her  whole 
population.  It  extends  its  benefits  equally  to  all  conditions,  and  io 
all  local  situations.  It  not  only  gives  profitable  employment  to  the 
man  of  leisure,  but  it  passes  the  threshold  of  the  laborer,  ofiering  him 
amusement  and  instruction  after  his  daily  toil  is  over,  without  in- 
creasing his  fatigues  or  subtracting  from  his  earnings.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting reflection  that  there  is  no  portion  of  our  territory  so  wild  or 
remote,  where  man  has  penetrated,  that  the  library  has  not  peopled 
the  wilderness  around  him  with  the  good  and  wise  of  this  and 
other  ages,  who  address  to  him  their  silent  monitions,  cultivating  and 
strengthening  within  him,  even  amidst  his  rude  pursuits,  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  civilization.  This  philanthropic  and  admira* 
bly  conceived  measure  may  be  justly  regarded  as,  next  to  the  instittt- 
tion  of  common  schools,  the  most  important  in  that  series  of  causes, 
which  will  give  its  distinctive  character  to  our  civilization  as  a  people.** 

*  In  aniwer  to  a  letter  of  inquiiy,  written  in  1842,  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  Libruy  Syttam, 
Mr.  Patterson  replied  aa  foUowa :  '•  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  School  Diatrict  Library 
^jratem  of  thia  atate,  I  will  raj  to  you.  that  the  whole  credit  belong!  to  Hon.  Jamea  Wad» 
worth,  of  Geneaeo,  who  first  suggested  the  plan  to  certain  members  of  the  legialature,  la 
1833,  and,  through  hia  urgent  aolicitation,  a  law  was  paaaed  in  that  year,  authortiing  tba  wm> 
wal  school  districts  in  the  state  to  raiae  the  aum  of  twenty  duUara,  by  tax,  the  first  year,  aiul 
ten  dollars  each  succeeding  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library.  A  few  diatricti 
availed  themsetrea  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  but  a  large  portion  kept  their  eyes  and  purMS 
eloscd  against  the  provisions  of  that  act.  In  1836,  whan  the  legialatore  was  about  to  a^ 
propriate  the  income  of  the  United  Statea  Deposit  Fund,  another  effort  was  made  by  the 
same  distinguished  individual,  to  induce  the  members  to  make  suitable  proviaiona  for  diatrict 
libraries.  In  thia  be  was  atao  successful,  and  tha  sum  of  fifty*five  thousand  dollara  annok 
ally,  for  three  years,  was  appropriated  for  district  librariea,  with  a  proviaion  requiring  tba 
towns  and  eitiea  in  the  atate  to  raiae  an  equal  aum,  for  the  aama  purpose ;  and,  by  the  act  of 
1839,  the  appropriations  were  extended  to  five,  in  place  of  three  yeara,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  thA  time  it  will  be  for  the  districts  to  determine,  whether  that  portion  of  the  public  money 
iball  be  Died  for  the  purchase  of  books,  or  for  the  payment  of  teachers^  wagea. 

In  regard  to  the  part  I  took  on  the  subject  of  libraries,  I  have  only  to  say  it  waa  a  vaij 
humble  one.  The  act  of  1833  waa  violently  oppooed,  and  required  great  eflbrts,  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  to  effect  its  paasaga.  In  this  eflbrt  I  only  endeavored  to  do  my  duty, 
and  my  whole  duty,  and  I  never  supposed  that  any  thing  that  1  said  or  did,  would  cxeita  waS» 
flcient  interest  to  make  any  portion  worth  preserving. 

The  credit  of  all  that  has  been  done  betongsto  tba  prtlMwerthy  efRnrti  of  Mr.  Wadawortk* 

To  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.  17 
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The  appearance  of  Mn.  Austin's  translation  of  Victor  Cousin's 
*^Report  on  Public  Ifutrtaciion  in  Prustia  *'  was  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Wadswortb,  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  under  a  despotic 
government  for  the  organisation  and  practical  working  of  a  system 
of  public  schools,  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  universal,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  argument  and  stimulus  for  the  introduction  here  of 
a  similar  system,  modified  in  its  details  of  studies  and  managementi 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  our  society  and  political  institutions.  He 
accordingly  encouraged  its  republication,  by  taking  a  Urge  number 
of  copies  for  distribution  among  his  correspondents,  school  officers^ 
and  active  friends  of  education  in  different  states.  Probably  no  other 
educational  book,  for  the  ten  years  following  its  publication,  furnished, 
directly  and  indirectly,  more  material  in  facts  and  suggestions,  for  elabo- 
rate reviews,  newspaper  essays,  public  addresses,  and  official  reports  in 
the  wide  field  of  educational  discussion,  or  did  more  to  enlist  men  of 
the  highest  order  of  mind  in  the  work  of  school  improvement 

When  Mr.  J.  Orville  Taylor  commenced,  in  May,  1836,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  "  monthly  paper  for  the  improvement  of  common  school 
education,*'  with  the  title  of  ^^The  Common  School  Auittani^^  Mr. 
Wads  worth  encouraged  the  effort  by  a  liberal  subscription,  and  by  an 
annual  contribution  to  enable  the  editor  to  visit  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  lecture  on  the  subject  to  which  the  periodical  was  de- 
voted On  the  discontinuance  of  ^^The  Common  School  AuUtant^ 
and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Francis  Dwight's  ^''District  School  Jour- 
Ml  for  the  State  of  New  York,''  in  March,  1840,  Mr.  WadswOrth 
immediately  ordered  the  ^''Journal''  to  be  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  every 
clergyman  in  Livingston  County,  and,  from  time  to  time,  paid  the  en- 
tire cost  of  publishing  editions  of  twenty  thousand  copies  of  cer- 
tain numbers,  devoted  to  important  subjects.  Among  these  extra 
issues  was  a  number  devoted  to  the  ^*  construction  of  school-houses, 
with  plans,''  made  up  from  Mr.  Mann's  and  Mr.  Barnard's  reports  on 
the  subject ;  Mr.  Mann's  ^^Fifth  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,*  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  difference  in  productive  power  and  pecuniary  returns  between 
educated  and  ignorant  labor ;  and  Mr.  Barnard's  ''^Report  on  a  Sys- 
tern  of  Common  Schools  for  Cities  and  Large  Villages,'  with  a  full 
account  of  the  organization  and  working  of  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  Lowell,  Nantucket,  Roxbury,  Newburyport,  Charlestown, 
Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  and  New 
York.  These  numbers  of  the  ^^ Journal,*'  each  equal  to  a  pamphlet  of 
one  hundred  pages,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  state  and  the  coun- 
try, contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  common  schoob. 
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Soon  after  the  distributiOD  among  the  school  districts  of  New  Yoi^ 
of  Hall's  ^Lecture9  on  School' Keeping ^'^  Mr.  Wadsworth  conceiyed 
the  plan  for  introducing  improved  text-books  into  the  schools,  by  in- 
ducing the  best  writers  of  the  country  to  compete  in  their  prepara-* 
tion,  and  then  by  publishing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  them 
to  parents  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  manufacture.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  placed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  trust,  a  portion 
of  which  was  offered  in  premiums  for  the  best  elementary  treatise  on 
certain  specified  subjects,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  expended  in 
stereotyping  the  successful  treatises.*  The  umpires, — men  of  the 
highest  political  standing,  and  of  unquestioned  integrity,  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  regular  avocations,  and  too  little  acquainted 
or  too  little  interested  in  the  object  in  view,  to  execute  the  trust  effect- 
ually, and  the  result  was  an  expenditure  of  many  thousand  dollars  to 
no  apparent  good  purpose.  But  the  failure  of  that  plan  led  to  the 
preparation  and  publication,  in  1842,  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  educational  literature, — ^The  School  and  the  School- 
master r  The. First  Part,  on  the  school,  its  objects,  relations,  and  uses, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  education  most  needed  in  the  United  States,  the 
present  state  of  common  schools,  the  best  means  of  improving  them, 
and  the  consequent  duties  of  parents  and  school  officers,  was  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Union  College  (now  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  Pennsylvania.)  The  Second  Part, — on  the  proper 
character,  studies,  and  duties  of  the  teacher,  with  the  best  methods 
for  the  government  and  instruction  of  common  schools,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  school -houses  should  be  built,  arranged,  warmed,  and 
ventilated,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  paid,  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  trust  fund 
above  described,  to  each  of  the  authors  a  liberal  compensation  for 
their  copyright  in  the  work,  and  then  paid  the  entire  expense  of  pub- 
lishing an  edition  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  for  distribution  among 
the  eleven  thousand  school  districts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  gnd 
among  his  friends,  and  the  active  promoters  of  educational  improve- 
ment in  the  different  states.  By  this  liberal  expenditure,  the  wise  in- 
structions of  two  such  masters  of  education  as  Bishop  Potter  and  Mr. 
Emerson  have  already  reached  thousands  of  teachers  and  parents, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  and  youth,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  all  future  time. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  was  all  his  life  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  erection 
of  school-houses  and  churches,  in  his  own  town  and  county,  and  to 
every  object  of  educational  improvement  His  annual  donations  in 
aid  of  lecturers  on  scientific  topics  amounted  to  a  huge  sum.    Before 
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liis  death  he  erected,  in  the  village  of  Geneseo,  a  building  for  the 
aceommodation  of  a  public  library,  and  of  apparatus  for  illustratiBg 
adentific  lectures, — supplying  both  the  library  and  the  apparatus  at 
his  own  expense,  and  endowing  the  institution  with  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  increase  of  its  means  of  instruction. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  it  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  ex- 
pended over  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  the  advancement  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, besides  the  greater  service  of  the  example  of  a  gentleman 
of  large  estate,  and  the  highest  social  position,  taking  a  constant  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and  administering  his 
own  charities  with  the  same  careful  attention  that  he  paid  to  the 
management  of  his  estate. 
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The  Western  College  Societt  originated  in  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Wabash  and  Illinois  Col- 
leges, and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  resulting  from  the  financial 
reverses  of  1837-42.  These  institutions  had,  in  their  infancy,  been 
approved  and  liberally  aided  by  the  Eastern  churches,  and  for  years 
they  had  gone  on  prosperously — now,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  they  were  deep  in  debt,  and  threatened  with  rain. 
Their  combined  losses,  from  the  inability  of  benefactors  to  redeem 
their  pledges,  amounted  to  $200,000 — their  combined  indebtedness, 
to  over  $100,000 — their  combined  resources  in  buildings,  vested 
funds.  Western  lands,  &c.,  to  some  $400,000.  The  only  alternatives 
were  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of  property  or  farther  applications  to  the 
East  for  aid.  But  such  applications  were  most  discouragingly  re- 
ceived. Yet  the  thought  of  abandoning  these  enterprises,  up<m 
which  so  many  years  of  labor  and  so  much  money  had  already  been 
expended,  and  to  the  apparently  almost  irreparable  detriment  of  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  the 'West,  was,  to  many  minds,  agonis- 
ing. 

In  June,  1842,  at  a  convention  of  the  Western  churches  at  Cin- 
cinnati, their  critical  condition  came  under  consideration,  and  tlie 
idea  was  advanced  of  uniting  under  one  head  the  several  agencies 
of  these  institutions.^  For  six  months  the  subject  was  discussed  in 
private  circles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi*  In  March,  1843, 
delegates  from  Illinois,  Wabash  and  Marietta  Colleges,  and  from 
Lane  Seminary,  met  in  Cincinnati  and  agreed  in  uniting  to  call  a 
meeting  at  New  York  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an 
Eastern  Association  for  their  support  and  endowment'— the  only 
question  being,  "  Would  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  Eastern  churches  f* 
Private  circles,  public  meetings  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  exten- 
sively addressed  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  others.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York  in  May  following,  and  similar  meetings  were 
also  held  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.^  The  result  was  a  general 
meeting  of  delegates  in  New  York  on  the  30th  June,  1843,  and  tho 
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formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  akd 
Theological  Education  at  the  West.* 

Its  Constitution  declared  the  object  of  the  Society  to  be  "to  af- 
ford assistance  to  Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West, 
in  such  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors 
of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may  demand.^ 
The  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  New  York  city,  was  elected  President, 
with  six  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  directors,  all  pas- 
tors or  members  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  Tlie  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  took 
place  in  September,  1843 ;  the  above-named  five  institutions  (being 
the  only  prominent  ones  that  had  been  commenced  under  the  ans- 
piccs  of  the  denominations  sustaining  the  Society)  made  applications 
for  aid,  and  the  Board  agreed  to  meet  the  deficiencies  in  the  annual 
expenses,  but  to  make  no  appropriations  for  the  removal  of  debts. 
By  this  means  the  several  faculties  were  enabled  to  retain  their 
places,  the  institutions  continued  in  operation,  the  sacrifice  of  prop- 
erty was  avoided,  and  time  given  to  procure  permanent  endowments, 
while  the  friends  of  the  institutions  at  home  were  encouraged  to 
efforts  for  the  removal  of  existing  debts.  The  assumption  of  this 
responsibility  by  the  Society  assured  access  to  the  Eastern  churches 
and  a  willing  response,  an  economical  collection  of  funds,  and  a  jn- 
dicious  expenditure  of  them. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  who  has 
held  that  office  from  the  commencement  of  the  Society  till  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  upon  whose  energy  and  skill  its  success  has  largely 
depended,  entered  diligently  into  the  work,  and  by  the  agency  of 
the  officers  of  the  different  institutions,  the  sum  of  $17,000  was 
ndsed  during  the  year,  which  was  distributed  among  them  as  their 
several  needs  demanded. 

For  twenty  years  the  Society  has  now  been  in  operation.  It  has 
held  its  annual  meetings  and  made  its  annual  reports.  These  re- 
ports give  in  considerable  detail  the  operations  of  the  Society  and 
the  history  and  condition,  year  by  year,  of  the  institutions  aided  by 
it,  and  as  published  together  with  the  other  permanent  documents 
of  the  Society,  form  a  mass  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  progress  of  higher  education  at  the  West. 

In  its  operation  the  Society  acts  in  the  place  of  the  several  indi- 
vidual institutions,  brings  the  work  of  their  support  under  the  con- 
'trol  of  a  single  Board  composed  of  Eastern  men,  and  makes  thai 
jBoard  responsible  for  thorough  investigation  and  a  discriminating 
oise  of  its  funds.    To  secure  this,  each  institutioD,  on  making  appli- 
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cation,  is  required  to  furnish  documents  in  relation  to  its  terms  of 
incorporation — ^its  officers,  teachers  and  students — its  financial,  sta- 
tistical, social  and  religious  state — ^its  relation  to  other  similar  socie- 
ties, dec,  &c.,  that  its  true  condition  and  prospective  importance  maj 
be  seen.  To  this  has  been  added,  in  special  cases,  personal  exami- 
nation by  a  committee  of  the  Board.  Several  such  special  commit^ 
tees  have  been  sent  to  the  West  for  the  purposes  of  investigation. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  for  no  other  objects  than  the  sup- 
port of  instructors  and  the  purchase  of  books  or  of  apparatus.  The 
policy  at  first  adopted  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  endowments, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  But  after  some  years  this  was  so  far 
modified  that  they  were  secured  under  the  direction  of  the  Society, 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  institutions,  but  such  funds  did  not  pass 
through  the  treasury  though  reported  in  connection  with  other  do- 
nations. They  are  now,  however,  received  into  the  treasury  and 
appropriated  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  donors. 

The  agents  employed  for  the  collection  of  funds,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Society,  were  the  officers  of  the  five  institutions  originally 
aided.  Certain  amounts  were  fixed  for  each  by  the  Board,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  make  collections  to  that  extent  and  remit  directly 
to  the  West  But  this  method  was  discontinued,  in  order  to  place 
the  Society  more  distinctly  before  the  public  as  the  common  repre- 
sentative of  all,  and  for  the  five  following  years  three  special  agents 
were  engaged  in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  and  during  the  next 
five  years  an  additional  one  was  employed.  From  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  year  inclusive,  only  two  regular  agents  were  employed, 
though  for  some  years  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  six  col- 
leges east  of  the  Mississippi,  then  receiving  aid,  were  successively  in 
the  field  with  a  view  of  raising,  by  a  final  effort,  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  place  them  upon  an  independent  footing.  Since  the  seven- 
teenth year  but  a  single  agent  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  exception  of  special  agents  for 
the  several  colleges  acting  for  limited  periods. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  received  into  the  treasury  in  the  first 
twenty-one  years  was  $367,745.58 — ^to  which  may  be  added,  as  a 
moderate  estimate,  $100,000  which  went  directly  from  the  Society^s 
field  to  the  several  institutions  for  endowments,  the  larger  portion 
of  which  was  collected  under  its  direct  sanction  and  influence.  The 
expenses  of  the  Society  during  the  same  time  were  about  $95,000. 
Such,  moreover,  has  been  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Society's  ac- 
tion upon  the  West,  that  from  one  to  three  dolbirs  are  supposed  to 
have  been  realized  by  the  several  institutions  on  their  own  field,  for 
every  one  secored  at  the  East 
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Appropriations  had  at  first  been  limited  to  the  fire  institationt 
already  mentioned,  viz. :  the  Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Wabash, 
and  Illinois  Colleges  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  The  first  to 
be  added  to  the  list  was  Knox  College,  in  1846,  after  two  yean  dis- 
cussion upon  the  question  of  propriety  and  expediency  of  extending 
assistance  to  other  colleges.  Since  then  other  institutions  have  been 
added— Wittenberg  College,  in  1847— Beloit,  in  1848— Iowa  Col- 
lege, and  the  Theological  Department  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Missouri  College,  in  1851 — Heidelberg  College,  and  the  Pacific 
University,  in  1853 — the  College  of  California,  in  1856 — and  Ober- 
lin  College,  in  1863.  Small  appropriations  have  also  been  made  to 
St  Paul,  Yellow  Springs,  and  Webster  Colleges.  By  the  aid  thus 
rendered,  and  by  the  contributions  which  the  institutions  were 
enabled  to  make  by  persistent  and  long-continued  effort  at  home, 
or,  by  special  consent  of  the  Society,  at  the  East,  Western  Reserve 
College  succeeded  in  struggling  forth  from  under  a  debt  of  (32,000, 
and,  in  1850,  stood  independent  of  farther  aid — Lane  Seminary, 
with  a  debt  of  $12,000,  received  its  last  appropriation  in  the  same 
year — Illinois  College,  with  t;27,000  debt,  was  free  in  1858 — Mari- 
etta College,  owing  $18,000,  needed,  by  the  last  year's  report,  but 
12,000  to  fill  its  needed  endowments,  and  Heidelberg  College  a  like 
•ura — Wabash  College,  with  a  debt  of  $17,000,  now  needs  to  raise 
but  $7,000  additional — while  Knox  and  Wittenberg  Colleges  have 
received  no  appropriations  since  1855  and  1857  respectively.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  in  1863,  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  completion  of  the  effort  in 
(byot  of  Wabash,  Marietta,  Heidelberg  and  Beloit  Colleges,  within 
the  present  year,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a  final  effort  be  un- 
dertaken in  behalf  of  Iowa  and  Oberlin  Colleges.* 

The  amount  of  real  and  permanent  good  thus  effected  by  the  So- 
ciety can  not  be  estimated.  That  it  is  very  great  can  not  be 
doubted,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  institutions  themselves 
alone,  and  the  limited  circles  within  which  their  direct  influence  is 
effectual,  or  to  the  whole  cause  of  higher  Christian  education 
throughout  all  the  West.  No  one  can  rightly  estimate  the  evils 
that  would  have  followed  the  extinction  of  these  few  institutions, 
and  once  surely  planted  as  they  now  are,  the  future  only  can  reveal 
how  manifold — whether  thirty,  sixty,  or  many  hundred  fold — shall 
be  the  harvests  of  blessing  to  be  thence  gathered.  And  when  the 
institutions  still  under  its  charge  shall  have  grown  beyond  the  need 
of  its  nursing  care,  there  will  still  lie  before  it  a  work  of  indefinite 
greatness  and  importance  in  behalf  of  the  colleges  that  are  fiited  to 
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exist  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  in  Kansas  and  the  cities  of  the 
plains  beyond — or  mayhap  it  shall  be  its  daty  to  rear  anew  the 
cmmbled  walls  of  Southern  Uniyersitics,  and  breathe  the  breath  of 
a  new  life  into  what  barbarous  war  may  have  left  of  once  flourishing 
schools  and  colleges. 

NOTES. 

Before  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  article,  we  had  repeatedly  solicited 
fh>ni  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  D.  D^  a  hiatoiy  of  the  Society,  which 
be  failed  to  furnish,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  so  much  of  it  was  personal  to 
himself  We  now  learn  that  he  has  determined  to  collect  the  scattered  materi- 
als and  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  connected  narrative.  From  these  materials 
we  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  corrections  and  additions,  which  we 
subjoin  in  the  form  of  notes  to  the  original  article  :~- 

'  (Page  261.)  The  original  idea  of  the  Society  was  not  "advanced"  at  the 
**  Convention  of  Western  Churches  at  Cincinnati" — but,  in  the  language  of  the 
first  Annual  Report,  *' afterwards  occurred  to  a  member  of  that  Convention,*' 
which  member  was  Mr.  Baldwin  himsclfl  Other  minds  may  have  been  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  for  it  often  happens  that  in  times  of  great  emergenoj 
minds  far  asunder  are  led  almost  simultaneously  and  without  communication  to 
the  same  conclusion,  yet  in  this  case  it  seems  indisputable  that  with  Mr.  Bald- 
win originated  the  idea  which  led  directly  and  dearly  to  the  organization  of  the 
College  Society. 

The  Convention,  which  commenced  its  session  on  the  9th  of  June,  1842,  waa 
composed  of  more  than  fifty  delegates,  chiefly  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  Special  committees  were  appointed  on  no  less  than 
nine  different  topics,  among  which  was  the  subject  of  education,  especially  as 
represented  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  also  that  of  a  religioiis 
newspaper  as  the  organ  of  the  Western  churches.  Dr.  Ljrman  Beecher,  as 
Chairman  of  the  first  committee,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  asserting  that 
well  endowed  institutions  for  the  education  of  a  ministry  were  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church — that  for  such  endowments,  reliance  must  be  placed, 
not  upon  State  patronage,  but  upon  the  benevolence  of  Christian  churches  and 
individuals — that  Lane  Seminary  and  the  Theological  Department  of  Western 
Reserve  College  were  worthy  of  confidence  for  soundness  in  the  faith  and  the 
thoroughness  of  their  systems  of  instruction — that  Western  Reserve,  Marietta, 
Wabash,  and  Illinois  Colleges  deserved  the  support  and  confidence  of  the 
diurches,  and  that  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ  would  be  the  result  of 
their  being  crippled  for  the  want  of  endowments — that  serious  concern  was  (bit 
in  view  of  their  actual  languisliing  condition — that  gratitude  should  be  felt  Ibr 
past  aid  received  from  the  East,  as  well  as  alarm  in  view  of  its  threatened  with- 
drawal— that  pastors  and  churches  at  the  West  should  be  urged  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  above-named  institutions-Hind  that  they  should  "  encourage 
themselves  in  the  Lord  and  not  despond."  Yet  the  distinctive  idea  of  an  wgamr 
izaJtion  that  should  promote  the  common  interests  of  these  several  institutioiis^ 
was  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  on  a  Rehgious  Paper,  of  which  Mr.  Bald- 
win was  a  member,  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  recommending  the  et- 
tablishment  of  a  paper  with  ^1^  disUnct  editorial  committees^  oonsisthig  of  the 
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Ikculties  of  the  five  above-meiitioneci  institutions.  This  idea  was  taken  from  the 
^Baptist  Banner,"  then  published  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  which  had  its  Ken- 
tucky side,  Ohio  side,  kc  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Bald- 
whi  left  for  the  East  with  a  view  of  exciting  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Mcmti- 
cello  Female  Seminary  in  Illinois,  of  which  he  was  then  Principal  While  on  the 
passage  up  the  Ohio,  reflection  upon  the  condition  of  the  Western  colleges  and 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  first  suggested  the  argument — "If  we 
can  have  common  discussion,  why  not  common  action  ?" — and  the  idea  of  an 
organization  that  should  embrace  the  interests  of  all  in  one  cause,  so  far  as 
Eastern  aid  was  concerned,  then  first  dawned  upon  his  mind  like  a  new 
revelation. 

■  (Page  261.)  The  most  feasible  plan,  for  effecting  the  contemplated  work, 
that  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Baldwin  as  he  traveled  on  over  the  Alleghaniet^ 
was,  that  it  should  be  assumed  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society — thus  giving 
additional  sublimity  and  power  to  the  Home  Missionary  argument  But  upon 
consultation  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Hall,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  So- 
dety,  so  many  practical  difficulties  were  interpose^,  that  all  idea  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  abandoned.  The  subject  was  again  called  up  while  on  his  way 
in  a  stage-coach,  from  Litchfield,  Ct,  to  Hartford,  in  a  conversation  with  a  dis- 
tinguished civilian  of  that  State  respecting  Western  institutions.  At  Farming- 
ton  the  company  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  Presi- 
dent of  Illinois  College,  who  was  then  at  the  East  engaged  in  what  often  seemed 
fhiitlcss  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  that  institution.  He  at  once  fell  ui  with  the 
sdieme  as  unfolded  to  him  by  Mr.  Baldwin — indeed,  something  akin  to  it 
eeems  to  have  occurred  to  his  own  mind — and  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  private  consultations  should  be  held  with  others  upon  the  subject,  as  op- 
portunity ofl'erod.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  not  a  few  individuals  were 
found  who  favored  the  scheme;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  more  confirmed  in  hie 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  action,  by  the  numerous  instances,  which 
fell  under  his  observation,  where  the  conflicting  interests  and  movements  of  the 
agents  of  the  Western  institutions,  then  at  the  East,  created  dissatisfaction  and 
prejudice  among  tlie  churches  and  weakened  the  whole  cause. 

On  Mr.  Baldwin's  return  to  the  West,  late  in  the  fall,  he  promised  to  stop  at 
Lane  Seminary  and  have  an  interview  with  the  Faculty,  provided  Dr.  Edward 
Beecher  would  write  to  his  father  in  relation  to  the  project  This  Mr.  Beecher 
fiiiled  to  do  on  the  ground  of  its  apparent  utter  impracticability.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
however,  met  the  Faculty  at  Lane,  together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  Ed- 
itor of  the  "  Watchman  of  the  Valley."  The  scheme  in  question  was  new  to 
all  of  tliem,  but  after  its  outlines  were  given  and  a  general  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Eastern  mind.  Dr.  Beecher,  in  his  quick,  earnest  manner,  exclaimed, 
"  Here  is  light  I    Here  is  light  1" 

'  (Page  261.)  The  first  practical  question  that  arose  was — "  Can  the  different 
Institutions  at  the  West  agree  to  work  together?"  Arrangements  were  ac- 
cordingly made  on  the  spot  for  securing  a  meeting  of  delegates  that  should  rep- 
resent these  interests.  Delegates  were  appointed  by  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Ma- 
rietta Colleges,  and  met  with  the  Faculty  of  Lane  Seminary,  the  Western  Re- 
serve College  answering  only  by  letter  and  declining  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
combination.  After  a  fiill  exhibition  on  the  part  of  each  delegate  of  the  condi- 
tion of  hifl  institution  and  a  most  thorough  discussion  of  all  the  points  inTolyed, 
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the  unanimoos  condosion  was  reached  that  it  was  expedient  to  attempt  the 
orgaoiEatioQ  in  question.  This  action,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  final,  but 
was  referred  to  Bev.  Drs.  Beecher  and  Lindslej,  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  and 
Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  representing  the  four  institutions,  who  were  to  meet  in  New 
York  in  the  May  following.  These  individuals  there  reviewed  and  sanctioned 
the  doings  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  then  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  movement  would  be  sanctioned  at  the  East,  *' convened  three  soo- 
cessive  meetings  in  New  York  on  Anniversary  week,  the  last  of  which  resulted 
in  a  unanimous  vote  of  a  largo  number  of  ministers  and  laymen  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  organize  a  Society  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  our  CoUeges 
and  Seminaries  at  the  West" 

*  (Page  261.)  Similar  meetings  were  also  held  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Greneral  Associations  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  were 
also  addressed.  Into  these  particular  movements  the  venerable  Dr.  Beecher 
threw  himself  with  all  his  characteristic  ardor  and  power,  and  did  a  work  of 
which  probably  no  other  living  man  was  capable. 

*  (Page  262.)  At  the  time  of  the  organization,  the  officers  were  all  chosen  ex* 
cept  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  Board  of  Directors  were  empowered  to 
make  this  choice  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  September. 
A  letter  from  Dr.  Beecher  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  dated  at  Boston,  June  14th,  1843, 
describes  in  glowing  terms  the  success  thus  far  achieved  and  the  certainty  of 
the  organization  on  the  30th — with  the  assurance  that  the  friends  of  the  organ* 
ization,  Ea^t  and  West,  had  unanimously  fixed  upon  Mr.  Baldwin  as  the  one  to 
fill  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary.  In  an  argument  to  induce  him  to  ao- 
eept  the  position,  into  which  he  throws  his  peculiar  stren^h  and  fervor,  be 
thus  gives  his  own  views  of  the  origin  of  the  Society : — **  I  could  say  more,  but 
as  this  business  of  our  Convention  of  Colleges  and  an  organization  in  their  be- 
half is  chiefly  your  own  child,  it  is  fair  that  you  should  own  your  progeny  and 
nurse  it  at  least  for  a  year."  In  September  he  wrote  again  at  great  length,  and 
again  in  October,  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  made,  re- 
affirming the  "  universal  verdict "  in  approval  of  the  selection  and  urging  bis 
aooeptance.  Here  again  he  says : — "  Now  remember,  this  plan  of  a  Society, 
though  thought  of  by  others  independently,  is  your  child.  It  was  your  8ug^ 
gestions  to  us  in  our  consultations  at  Lane  that  nurtured  it  in  the  womb  and 
brought  it  forth  and  placed  between  such  high  hopes  and  threatening  dangers." 

'  (Page  264)  The  effort  in  behalf  of  Wabash,  Marietta,  and  Beloit  Collegea 
was  a  complete  success,  so  that  in  the  fall  of  1864  they  took  their  leave  of  the 
Society  as  no  longer  needing  its  aid — making  eight  institutions  in  all  that  have 
reached  that  pomt 

The  "  Permanent  Documents,"  published  by  the  Society  from 
year  to  year,  have  embraced,  besides  the  valuable  annual  reports  of 
the  Secretary,  a  large  number  of  able  addresses  and  essays  upon 
topics  intimately  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  col- 
legiate education  generally,  as  well  as  several  able  addresses  confined 
to  the  immediate  operations  and  plans  of  the  Society,  by  Rev.  S. 
H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 
D.  .D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and  other  eminent  scholars  and  di- 
▼ines.    Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  following :— 
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Plea  for  Western  Colleges,  by  ProC  T.  M.  Post,  D.  D. 

Plea  in  behalf  of  Western  Colleges,  by  Rev.  A.  Barites,  D.  D. 

Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  by  Rev.  N.  8. 

S.  BSMAN,  D.  D. 

Colleges  essential  to  the  Church  of  God ;  Plain  Letters  addressed 
to  a  Parishioner,  by  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D. 

Plea  for  College  Libraries,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  Western 
Institutions,  by  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

Christianity  and  Learning,  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

Collegiate  Education,  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Haddock,  D.  D. 

Education  at  the  West  in  its  claims  on  the  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
CONDIT,  D.  D. 

The  Question  at  Issue,  by  Rev.  E.  Bebohbr,  D.  D. 

Utility  of  Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools,  by  Prof.  E.  A. 
Park,  D.  D. 

Education  and  Evangelism,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D. 

Educational  Systems  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits  compared,  by 
Prof.  N.  Porter,  Jr.,  D.  D.     (Prize  Essay.) 

Colleges,  Religious  Institutions,  by  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D. 

The  Church  and  the  College,  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D. 

Colleges  essential  to  Home  Missions,  by  Rev.  E.  Hall,  D.  D. 

Colleges  and  Free  Institutions,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  D.  D. 

Colleges  a  Power  in  Civilization,  to  be  used  for  Christ,  by  Rev. 
R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

Man  and  his  Institutions,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  D.  D. 

Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Ttler,  D.  D. 

Colleges ;  their  place  among  American  Institutions,  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Tyler,  D.  D. 

Argument  for  Christian  Colleges,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 

Mutual  cooperation  of  different  Denominations   in  support  of 
Christian  Colleges,  by  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D. 

The  College  as  a  Religious  Institution,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompsov, 
D.  D. 

Liberal  Education  a  necessity  of  the   Church,  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Stearns,  D.  D.     t 

Literary  Institutions  necessary  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D. 

Clonic  Development  of  Christianity  in  the  direction  of  Educa- 
tion and  Learning,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman,  D.  D. 

Christianity  essential  to  true  Education,  by  Rev.  S.  T.  Seelte, 
D.D. 
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THBRON  BALDWIN,  D.  D. 

Tberok  Baldwik,  the  originator,  organizer,  and  executive  officer  of  the 
Western  Ck>llege  Society,  which  has  elicited  and  directed  the  liberality  of  many 
isolated  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country  so  as  to  have  already  placed 
eight  colleges  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  which,  in  tlie  prosecution  of  this 
special  mission,  has  diffused  widely  over  the  country  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  liberal  culture  and  helped  to  make  provision  for  its  support  a  Christian  dotyi 
was  bom  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  July  21,  1801.  His  father,  Elisha  Baldwin,  a  na- 
tive of  Quilford  and  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  (^em 
of  Richard,  of  St.  Leonards,  near  Wendover,  England,)  Whose  family  reached 
Boston  in  1638,  belonged  to  tliat  sturdy  stock  of  Connecticut  farmers  who  con- 
trive to  earn  out  of  a  reluctant  soil  not  only  a  comfortable  support,  bat  the 
means  to  give  all  the  members  of  the  family  a  good  elementary  training,  and  to 
one  or  more  of  them  some  help  towards  a  college  education.  After  running 
the  career  of  so  many  boys  of  this  class,  learning  all  that  the  district-school  of 
that  day  could  teach,  clearing  timber,  following  the  plow,  and  doing  every 
species  of  furmwork  in  the  summer,  and  teaching  school  and  reading  good  booki 
in  winter,  young  Baldwin,  by  the  advice  of  his  brother,  Rev.  Abraham  Baldwin, 
a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  commenced  his  preparation  after  he  had  completed 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  after  two  years  of  study  entered  in  May,  1823,  the 
third  term  of  the  Freshman  chiss  of  Yale  College. 

After  gp^duating  in  1827  among  the  best  of  his  class,  he  pursued  his  theolog<> 
ical  studies  in  the  seminary  at  New  Haven,  where  his  mind  and  heart  became 
interested  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  a  religious  and  educational  missloik, 
(The  Illinois  Association,)  out  of  which  grew  the  Illinois  College  and  many 
associated  enterprises  in  that  State  and  in  the  West.  In  the  fiill  of  1829  he 
went  to  Illinois  in  company  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  as  pioneers  of  the  An- 
Bociation,  and  fixed  his  first  missionary  station  at  YandaUa.  He  was  here  ac- 
tive in  procuring  the  charter  for  Illinois  College  and  drew  up  the  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  through  whose  influence  the  act  of  incorporation  was  se* 
cured  in  1834.  Two  summers  were  spent  at  the  East  in  procuring  fUnds  fbr 
this  Institution,  and  for  several  years  his  field  was  the  State,  and  his  specifie 
aims,  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  organise 
churches,  locate  missionaries,  and  enlighten  the  pubhc  mind  in  every  way  on 
the  subject  of  schools  and  education  as  essential  parts  of  Cliristian  civilization. 

Mr.  Baldwin  wus  for  a  time  in  correspondence  with  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Ckdlan- 
det  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  religious  and  educational  movement  in  the  WmI^ 
which  was  started  by  an  association  formed  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1835,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  committed  himself  to  the  inauguration  of  a  seminary  for 
female  education  at  Monticello,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  which  originated  in 
the  liberality  of  Benjamin  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Cape  Cod,  then  a  resident  of  Al- 
ton. This  institution  he  left  in  1843,  but  not  until  he  had  organized  and  es- 
tablished it  as  a  great  school  for  the  substantial,  extensive,  and  practical  edao»- 
tion  of  the  female  sex.  Up  to  this  tune  (1865)  over  1,700  young  ladies  have 
been  educated  at  this  institution,  and  upwards  of  300  female  teachers  have  there 
been  qualified  for  their  special  work.  In  his  *'  Historical  Address,"  delivered 
at  the  seventeenth  anniversary,  (June  27, 1855,)  Mr.  Baldwin  refers  to  the 
with  which  the  system  of  instruction  and  management  of  the  Seminaiy 
originally  fhrnned,  his  study  and  investigation  of  the  whole  inbjeot  of  female  ed- 
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ucatioD,  his  examination  of  the  most  prominent  seminaries  at  the  East,  his  oon« 
ferences  with  Miss  Maiy  Lyon,  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  and  obligations  to  Miss  C.  B. 
Beecher — all  demonstrating  the  conscientious  thoroaghness  with  which  the 
work  was  commenced  and  carried  on. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  m  the  deep  gloom  which  the  pecuniary  disasters  of  the 
period  had  cast  over  the  religious  and  educational  enterprises  of  the  West,  and 
in  the  spasmodic  and  conflicting  efforts  of  each  institution  to  save  its  own  bj 
urgent  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  Eastern  friends,  the  happy  thought  occurred 
to  Mr.  Baldwin  of  organizing  these  efforts  into  a  systematic  and  permanent  plaa 
of  benevolence.  Through  the  enthusiastic  and  influential  appeals  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  and  the  exertions  of  other  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christian  eda- 
cation  at  the  West,  the  "  Western  College  Society  "  was  succevsfully  organized, 
and  with  one  accord  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin  was  designated  to  do  its  appointed 
work.  Twenty  years  of  devoted  labor  have  here  been  bestowed,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  institutions  and  individual  bene&ctorB,  and  of  all  friends  of  ool* 
legiate  educati^  has  the  work  been  done.  None  but  those  who  have  been 
busied  in  kindred  labor,  and  have  labored  long  in  fields  where  the  greater 
amount  of  work,  and  that  the  most  exhausting,  lies  out  of  sight  even  of  per- 
sonal friends,  can  justly  appreciate  the  amount  and  burden  of  silent,  unobtra* 
eive  toil  that  has  been  crowded  into  these  many  years.  The  Annual  Reports 
prepared  by  M.  Baldwin,  as  Secretary  of  the  Western  College  Society,  are 
not  a  simple  exhibit  of  dry  details,  but  each  one  is  designed  to  discua 
some  leading  topic  connected  with  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Education. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following: — The  origin  and  growth 
of  Colleges,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  New — their  objects  and  true  place 
in  a  system  of  education — their  force  as  an  element  of  power  in  civilized 
society,  illustrated  by  the  great  services  of  their  Alumni,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the 
bar,  on  the  bench,  in  legislative  halls,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  literuture  and  sci- 
ence— ^their  peculiar  relations  to  the  Church  in  the  training  of  a  Christian  minis- 
try and  the  exhibition  of  the  true  alliance  between  learning  and  religion,  with 
a  history  of  the  results  of  this  alliance  in  our  own  country — the  foundations  and 
appliances  necessary  to  the  success  of  Colleges — argimient  for  endowments— 
history  of  the  foundations  of  English  Universities,  their  origin,  extent,  and  con- 
ditions annexed — lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  in  regard  to  restrictions,  in 
view  of  the  inevitable  changes  that  must  occur  in  society  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries— ^the  services  of  the  English  Universities  in  training  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  nation — the  early  planting  and  rapid  growth  of  Colleges  here 
— ^the  true  philosophy  of  society  understood  by  our  Fathers — the  place  assigned 
by  them  to  Colleges — our  country,  considered  in  respect  to  its  discovery,  colo- 
nization, and  development — foreign  emigration  in  its  relation  to  American  dee- 
tiny — the  West  presenting  a  field  of  unparalleled  interest — ^the  glory  of  found- 
ing such  institutions — and  the  wide  and  permanent  results  accomplished  by  the 
Society,  as  seen  in  the  aid  furnished  to  Western  institutions,  saving  them  fh>m 
ruin  and  imparting  vigor — ^in  the  plea  for  Colleges  as  religious  institutions,  to 
be  made  the  home  of  revivals  and  fountains  of  piety  as  well  as  of  learning — and 
in  the  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  continuous  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
Collegiate  Education  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  through  the  press,  whidi 
had  no  previous  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  which  has  operated 
strongly  to  fertilize  the  whole  Eastern  field  and  make  it  productive  for  insUto- 
^^9  fn  the  older  States  as  well  as  those  at  the  West 
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Emigration  from  New  England  westward  Las  so  linked  West  and 
East  together  that  the  fast  growing  edacational  wants  of  the  newer 
States  could  not  but  attract  the  early  attention  and  concern  of  east- 
em  as  well  as  western  philanthropists.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
done  towards  relieving  the  destitution  that  there  prevailed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  organized  movement  with  that  design  in  view 
earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  College  Society^  which  originated  at 
Yale  College  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  "assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  of  the  West,"  and  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of  Illinois  College.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  a  society  in  Boston  in  May,  1832,  under 
the  name  of  the  Western  Baptist  Educational  Association,  for  the 
''  promotion  of  common  schools  and  education  generally  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi."  The  Rev.  Bela  Jacobs  was  its  principal 
agent,  and  the  Society  was  instrumental  in  sending  a  number  of 
teachers,  male  and  female,  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  it  was  com- 
pelled to  suspend  operations  after  two  or  three  years,  through  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  from  the  churches  of  the 
denomination  with  which  it  was  connected. 

Some  ten  years  passed,  when  in  1844-5  certain  ladies  in  Cincin- 
nati, prominent  among  whom  was  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  com- 
luenced  an  attempt  to  interest  American  women  in  popular  educa- 
tion at  the  West.  Circulars  were  issued  and  a  work  entitled  "The 
Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country  "  was  extensively  cir- 
culated and  a  voluntary  temporary  agency  was  employed.  The  first 
result  was  the  formation  at  Cincinnati  of  the  Central  Committee  for 
promoting  National  Education,  composed  of  six  gentlemen  from  as 
many  different  denominations,  viz. : — Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Stowe,  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  Elliott,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Lynd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Perkins,  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  H.  McGuffey,  and  Bishop  Smith.  The  Ladies'  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Education  at  the  West  was  also  soon  afterwards  formed 
at  Boston. 

During  1846-7  meetings  of  ladies  were  held  in  many  places,  to 
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awaken  public  interest  and  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  a  per- 
manent agent.  This  resulted  in  the  engagement  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Slade,  then  governor  of  Vermont,  to  act  as  agent  of  the  "  Cen- 
tral Board  *'  at  Cincinnati,  to  traverse  the  country  east  and  weat, 
procure  funds  and  teachers  here,  and  secure  their  reception  and  em- 
ployment there.* 

In  April,  1847,  with  increased  members  and  a  far  larger  influence, 
a  permanent  organization  of  the  committee  was  effected  under  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  consisting 
of  twenty-five  members,  all  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Morrow  as  president,  and  Hon.  John  McLean  and  Hon.  £ben- 
eier  Lane  as  vice-presidents.  This  Society  continued  in  operation 
until  1858,  so  long  as  its  agent.  Gov.  Slade,  had  strength  to  carry 
on  the  work.  In  him  the  Society  lived,  with  him  it  declined.  In 
the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  it  sent  to  the  West  .481  teachers, 
mostly  or  wholly  females,  from  New  England  and  New  York  with 
few  exceptions,  and  distributed  throughout  the  West  from  Ohio  to  the 
Pacific.  The  method  pursued  was  peculiar  and  added  much  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work.  Ordinarily  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year 
a  class  of  teachers  was  formed,  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  able  su- 
perintendent, and  subjected  to  a  short  course  of  preparatory  normal 
tnuning.  The '  qualifications  required  of  applicants  were  **  compe- 
tent knowledge,  good  sense,  decided  piety,  a  strong  desire  to  do 
good,  a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit,  and  patient  cnci^y."  The  first  two 
classes  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Catherine 
E.  Beecher  at  Cleveland,  the  following  ones  by  Miss  Nancy  Swift, 
of  Northampton,  Miss  Hannah  White,  of  Newburj-port,  Miss  L.  P. 
Tappan,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grovenor,  and  Miss  L.  T.  Guilford,  of 
Cleveland,  with  able  assistants.  The  later  classes  met  at  Hartford, 
which  became  the  center  of  operations. 

The  only  obligation  laid  upon  the  teachers  sent  out  by  this  Soci- 
ety was  the  daily  use  of  the  Bible  in  their  several  schools,  and  they 
were  also  charged  to  engage  actively  in  the  building  up  and  sus- 
taining of  Sunday-schools.  Pecuniary  assistance  was  afforded  to 
many  for  defrayment  of  traveling  expenses  and  for  board  during  the 
preparatory  course.  Of  the  481  teachers  sent  out  by  the  Society 
according  to  the  last  (1858)  report,  21  had  then  died,  124  had  re- 
tamed  to  the  East  after  a  service,  with  few  exceptions,  of  two  years 
or  more,  and  of  the  836  who  remained,  142  were  married.     The 

average  expenses  of  the  Society  were  about  $5,000  annually. 

■  -  — ^ — I  • 

•  Th*  appointment  wm  oflfeml  to  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn^  but  was  declined  on  tfct 
gravod  that  the  principal  moUre  relied  oo  to  itiniolate  effort  was  not  only  not  Mt  by  hiflft,  bat  th* 
plan  WW  altogether  too  narrow  for  a  lystera  of  national  education  to  reit  or  rise  on. 
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The  Ladies'  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  at  the  Weet 
was  formed  in  Boston  in  February,  1846,  with  the  design  of  "send- 
ing female  teachers  to  the  West  from  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England."  Its  reports  show  the  moving  motive  to  have 
been  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  influence  in  the  Western  States. 
It  maintained  an  independent  existence  Ymtil  1853,  up  to  which 
time  it  had  sent  out  109  teachersl  It  then  united  with  the  last- 
mentioned  Society  as  the  *'  Boston  Branch  of  the  Board  of  National 
Popular  Education,"  and  died  with  it. 

AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


SUmfARY. 

As  arising  from  the  same  movement  that  origmated  the  last  two 
Societies,  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Woman^s  Educatimal 
Association^  established  and  sustained  mainly  through  the  influence' 
of  Mi«w  C.  E.  Bcecher.  During  the  second  year  of  Gov.  Slade^i 
agency,  a  difference  arose  among  the  patrons  of  the  "  Board  "  as  to 
the  expediency  of  attempting  what  had  been  a  part  of  the  original 
plan,  viz. : — the  establishment  of  permanently  endowed  institutions 
for  women ;  with  the  leading  features  of  colleges  and  professional 
institutions.  This  Society  was  therefore  formed  in  New  York  in 
May,  1852,  and  has  published  four  annual  reports.  Its  objects  are 
stated  to  be  "  to  create  liberal  professions  for  woman,  (for  the  trun- 
ing  of  the  human  mind,  the  care  of  the  human  body,  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  family  state,)  and  secure  for  her  a  liberal  education, 
and  employment  in  her  appropriate  professions."  Througli  its 
agency  Female  Colleges  have  been  founded  at  Milwaukee  and  Du- 
buque, with  normal  departments  and  other  distinctive  features  as 
proposed  by  this  Association,  which  are  largely  attended  but  not 
yet  complete  iu  their  organization.  Having  seen  thus  far  accom- 
plished in  the  cau^e  of  female  education  what  had  been  the  object 
of  very  many  years  hope  and  endeavor,  Miss  Beecher  withdrew 
from  the  management  of  the  Society  in  1856,  since  which  time 
no  reports  of  its  operations  have  been  published. 

The  four  reports  published,  contain  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
distinctive  objects  of  the  Association,  and  especially  on  the  import- 
ance of  providing  institutions,  with  endowments  to  lift  them  above 
temporary  failures  of  pupils,  and  to  secure  well  equipped  depart- 
ments for  the  practical  instruction  and  training  of  women  in  teach- 
ing, in  domestic  economy,  and  the  conservation  of  health. 
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be  withstood  and  obviated.  The  83rmpathie8  of  a  common  porsoit,  the  inter- 
change of  ideas,  the  discussion  of  topics  wliich  concern  their  common  advance- 
ment, the  necessity  of  extending  their  reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating 
the  power  and  liabit  of  oral  and  written  expression  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  these  meetings — all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other, 
will  elevate  their  individual  character  und  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pe- 
cuniary estimate  in  which  the  profession  is  held  by  the  community. 

These  educational  associations  deserve  the  encouragement  of  the  Legislature. 
A  small  pecuniary  grant  to  them,  on  the  condition  that  a  similar  sum  shall  be 
raised  by  the  teachers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  appropriation  to  our  county  agri- 
cultural societies,  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  lioiUing  at  least  two  meet- 
ings in  each  year,  of  at  least  two  days  each,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  common  schools,  will  bo  returned  a  tliousand  fold  in  the 
increased  zeal  and  useAilness  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  advancement  of 
their  pupils.  The  improvement  of  the  hearts  and  minds,  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  of  the  means,  and  implements  and  methods  of 
Bchool  instruction  and  discipline,  should  be  an  object  not  less  dear  to  the  people 
and  the  Legislature  than  the  great  interest  of  agriculture.  An  account  of  the 
organization  and  meetings  of  several  of  these  associations,  will  be  found  in  tbe 
Appendix. 

GENERAL    SUPERVISION. 

Applications  for  advice  or  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  the  creation  and 
alteration  of  school  districts, — the  manner  of  holding  district  meetings  and  the 
proceedings  thereof, — the  building  and  repairs  of  school-hou^ws,  including  tbe 
best  modes  of  ventilating,  warming  and  seating  the  same, — ^tlie  finding  of  good 
teachers  for  districts  which  had  neglected  or  failed  to  obtain  such,  and  good 
places  for  teachers  who  are  out  of  employment, — the  reorganization  of  the 
schools  in  cities  and  large  villages, — the  making  of  regulations  respecting  the 
management,  studies,  books,  classification  and  discipline  of  the  schools  in  the 
society, — the  quieting  of  local  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  which  were 
growing  up  in  districts,  out  of  the  location  or  building  of  the  school-houses,  or 
the  employment  or  continuation  in  school  of  an  unsuitable  teacher, — the  con- 
templated misapplication  of  public  money  to  purposes  not  authorized  in  the 
law, — and,  in  fine,  applications,  written  and  personal,  for  advice  in  these  and  oth- 
er matters,  relating  to  the  wide  circle  of  powers  and  duties  appertaining  to 
school  societies  and  districts,  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  have  imposed  on 
me  the  writing,  on  an  average,  of  at  least  five  letters  each  day,  and  as  many 
personal  interviews  with  individuals  charged  with  some  responsibility  under  our 
school  system.  Many  of  these  things  did  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  of 
my  duties,  but  as  they  concerned  the  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
system,  or  the  proper  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  I 
not  only  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  applications,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  cooperate  in  these  and  in  all  other  ways  and  efiForts  to  in- 
crease the  utility  and  efficiency  of  our  public  schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Apart  from  my  official  connection  with  the  institution,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty, 
88  Superintendent  of  Ck>mmon  Schools,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  not  only 
to  make  its  objects  known,  but  to  facilitate  its  early  organization  and  opening, 
as  tlie  most  important  ogency  which  could  be  employed  by  the  state  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  tlie  common  schools,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  amount  of 
education  given.  So  anxious  were  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  institution 
to  make  a  beginning  of  their  enterpri.se,  that  without  waiting  for  the  complete 
outfit  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  library,  which  the  people  o?  New  Britain  had 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  on  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  in  that  vil- 
lage, the  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May,  1850,  under  as  favorable 
auspices,  as  to  pupils  and  opportunities  for  imparting  practical  knowledge,  as 
any  of  the  seven  Normal  Schools  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  on  this 
continent  At  the  close  of  the  first  week,  there  were  thirty -five  Normal  pupils 
in  attendance,  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Bev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  \rhich  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establiah- 
ment  of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First.  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second.  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difRculty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts ; 
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Auch  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condenmed  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart  The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  6elds  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  commnnity. 

Fourth.  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  direrse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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Um  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  tO 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distine* 
tions  which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor* 
tunities  of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

FiftL  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina^ 
Uon  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
diflferent  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth.  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh,  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  sustain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.  The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
stranger  will  be  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  p)oor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners. And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  1  How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?  How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?  How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
£0od  1  How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
the  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?  How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?  One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.  The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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CONDITION  OF  TUB  COMMON  8CH00L& 

There  is  much  in  the  general  aspect  of  our  common  schools  and  our  sc-hool 
q^tem,  as  compared  wiili  the  means  and  opportunities  of  education  provided  in 
many  states  and  countries,  if  not  to  justify  the  self-complacency,  at  least,  to  in- 
Bpire  the  herediUiry  pride  with  which  the  people  of  Connecticut  regard  and  Fpeak 
cif  them.  Coeval  with  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  common  school 
has  become  a  part  not  oiily  of  the  legislation  but  of  the  daily  habits  of  the  pco- 
pie,  and  the  funds  which  have  been  set  apart  from  time  to  time  by  individuals 
or  state  liberality  for  educational  purposes  are  regarded  with  a  religious  sanc- 
tity. Scattered  all  over  our  territory,  through  everj'  city  and  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  even  in  the  secluded  nook,  or  the  rocky  and  wooded  waste,  if 
there  the  family  has  planted  itself  with  its  dome&itic  relations — the  district  Fchool 
ia  to  bo  seen,  with  its  doors  open  to  receive  the  children  oi'all  classes  for  at  least 
four  months  in  the  year.  And  these  Fchool$i,  in  connection  with  private  schools 
of  various  grades,  and  the  pre^^s  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  practical  working  of 
our  domestic  and  civil  institutions,  secure  not  only  an  elementary  education,  but 
a  vigorous  self-training,  as  the  birthright  and  the  birth-blessing  of  every  child 
of  the  State.  But  when  our  system  is  surveyed  in  reference  to  our  means  and 
facilities  of  improvement, — when  the  large  mass  of  our  district  schools  are 
closely  examined,  and  compared  not  only  with  similar  schools  in  Fome  of  the 
neighboring  states,  but  with  a  few  of  the  best  schools  in  our  own  State, — then 
the  necessity  of  doing  more  than  we  have  yet  done  in  all  that  relates  to  organi- 
sation, scliool-houses,  classification,  studies,  books,  teachers,  support  and  8upei> 
yifiion,  forces  itself  upon  our  attention. 

WANT  OF  RELIABLE  INFORMATION. 

There  is  great  want  of  official  information— or  minute,  complete,  and  authen- 
tic information  respecting  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  several  districts  and 
flocieties. 

With  the  exception  of  the  number  of  pocieties  and  districts,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren who  arc  of  an  ago  to  attend  school  in  each,  there  is  not  another  item  which 
ia  known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  respecting  all  the  schools  for  the  last 
year.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventeen  societies,  there  are  only  sixty- 
eight  which  have  made  returns  to  this  department,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
forty-nme  societies,  numl>ering  over  lifty  thousand  children,  for  whose  education 
the  state  provided  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  from  which  there  is  not  a  lino 
of  official  information  to  show  with  what  results  this  large  amount  of  money  is 
expended.  Even  the  reports  which  have  been  received  from  the  other  societies 
are  so  general  and  so  imperfect,  that  they  throw  but  little  light  on  those  det'iils 
of  organi^tion,  instruction  and  discipline  in  which  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
common  school  must  be  sought.  Unless  inlbrraation  at  once  minute  and  com- 
prehensive, is  obtained  respecting  the  schools  in  every  dif^trict  and  society,  and 
diBseminated  widely  among  the  people,  there  will  be  wanting  the  requisite 
Btimulus,  and  the  firm  basis  for  thorough  legislative  and  local  efibrts  at  im- 
provement. The  public  mind  must  be  made  familiar  with  the  actual  state  of 
the  schools,  with  the  evils  and  the  proposed  remedies,  before  it  will  grapple 
vigorously  with  the  first  and  apply  steadily  the  last.  This  is  the  only  safe  path 
of  progress  for  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Connecticut  to  follow. 

WANT  OP  INFORMATION  AND  PLAN  FOR  OBTAINING  IT. 

1.  Tlio  teacher  is  now  required  to  enter  in  a  book  or  register,  to  be  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  district,  many  of  the  items  which  should  be  known  by 
the  liCgislature  respecting  all  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Let  a  register  be 
ftimished  by  the  state  to  each  district,  as  is  done  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  let 
the  teacher  be  required  to  keep  the  same  with  accuracy,  and  deposit  the  book 
at  the  end  of  the  term  with  the  clerk  of  the  district,  as  a  condition  of  his  draw- 
ing his  cora))ensation.  This  will  be  the  original  and  authentic  source  of  infor- 
mation to  parents,  the  district,  and  the  school  officers  of  the  society.  From 
each  registers  the  return  from  the  school  society  could  be  readily  filled  out,  even 
if  the  schools  were  not  in  session. 
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2.  The  district  committee  gliould  be  required  to  fill  out  from  his  personal 
knowledge,  aud  from  the  register  of  tlie  teoeher,  a  return  to  the  committee  or 
the  visitors  of  the  society,  for  eacli  term  of  schooling,  in  matter  and  form  as 
mny  bo  furnished  by  th's  department; — aud  the  making  of  this  return  accord- 
ing to  law,  should  be  tiie  condition  of  drawing  the  school  money  from  the  societj 
or  town. 

3.  The  visitors,  as  is  now  requ'red  by  law,  should  make  out  a  report,  from 
their  own  knowledge,  nnd  from  the  returns  of  the  district  commiitee,  respecting 
all  the  school.i  in  the  society,  anil  communicate  the  same  in  a  printed  form  to 
tiie  society;  a  copy  <>f  wliich  slu>iild  be  attached  to  the  certitieate  now  required 
of  the  committee  of  the  »^)ciety  jis  a  condition  on  which  the  order  for  public 
monev  is  drawn  on  the  treusuiv  of  the  State. 

4.  From  these  and  other  sources  of  information,  the  Snperintcndcnt  should 
be  required  to  make  out  a  printed  report,  a  copy  of  whicli  should  be  forwarded, 
not  only  to  the  memj^ers  of  the  Legislature,  but  to  each  school  district  and  so- 
ciety, previous  to  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  each  year. 

The  success  of  the  whole  plan,  as  to  accuracy  and  uniformity,  will  depend  on 
the  st^te  furnishing  blank*',  both  for  the  register  and  returns,  and  in  making  the 
payments  of  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fund  depend  on  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  required  by  law. 

So  far  as  I  am  pennitt.d  to  act  as  SuiKjrintendent  of  Common  Schools,  my 
first  and  main  object  will  be  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  every 
district  and  society  in  tlie  State,  and  the  actual  working  of  existing  laws  for 
their  organization  and  administnition,  as  the  only  basis  of  any  safe  legislative^ 
or  local  action  on  tlie  sul»ject.     This  I  propose  to  do, 

1.  By  personal  in.««pection  and  inquiry. 

2.  By  the  oHieial  reports  of  school  vis'tors  now  required  by  law  to  be  made 
annually  to  the  school  society,  and  this  ofllce. 

3.  By  circulars  addressed  to  teachers,  school  officers,  and  individuals  known 
to  be  interested  in  the  imjirovement  of  the  schools. 

4.  By  employing  individuals  to  visit  six'ieties  and  districts  from  which  no  ro- 
tunis  can  be  obtiin«*d  through  the  teachers  and  olTlcors  of  the  same. 

5.  By  invitim;  a  full  and  th>e  statement  of  (acts  relating  to  school-houses,  the 
attendance  of  cliildren  at  school,  text-books,  teachers  and  supervision — in  the 
public  meetings  which  may  be  held  in  ddl'eient  parts  of  the  State. 

PUTJLIC  AXD  PAREXT.AL   APATHY,   AND  PLANS  FOR  REMOVING. 

The  mo«t  prom'nont  fct  which  presents  itself  even  to  a  casual  observer,  and 
forces  itself  ever}-  where  on  the  close  inijuirer  into  the  practical  working  of  our 
school  system,  is  the  wide-spread  and  paralizing  apathy  which  pervades  the 
public  mind  in  the  school  district,  society  and  town,  as  to  the  condition  and  im- 
provement of  the  common  schools. 

This  is  shown  by  the  dilapidated  and  forlorn  condition  of  the  school-hoaseg, 
by  the  thin  attendance  of  parents  and  voters  at  school  meetings,  except  at  those 
which  are  cjilleii  to  build  or  repair  school-houses,  or  introduce  improvements 
which  may  require  an  expenditure  of  mrmey,  and  then,  by  the  numerous  attend- 
ance, not  unfrequontly  of  tiiose  who  will  be  most  benefited  by  these  improve- 
ments, to  vote  down,  or  postpone  such  unwelcome  propositions, — by  the  large 
number  of  children  which  are  withdmwn  from  the  common  schoob^  and  placed 
in  private  schools  of  diiTerent  grades. — by  the  irregular  attendance  even  of  those 
who  depend  on  th^*  distr  ct  school  for  their  education, — by  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  parental  visitation  to  the  schools,  by  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers, — by  tlie  sloei>y  and  merely  formal  supervision  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  n;'glect  to  hold  school-officers  to  the  same  responsibility  which 
is  exacted  of  otln  r  public  officers.  The  testimony  on  this  point  by  our  own 
teachers  and  school -officers  from  every  section  of  the  State,  is  concurrent  and 
overwhelming. 

The  systeni  will  continue  to  move  on  in  feeble  and  irregular  action  until  this 
apathy  cjin  be  broken  up.  and  the  right  Ftite  of  feeling  awakened  in  its  place. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  living  voice  and  the  public  press,  in  every  appropriate 
form,  must  be  invoked  and  enlisted,  until  the  claims  of  thp  ninety  thousand 
cliildren  of  the  State  to  a  useful  education  shall  no  longer  be  overlooked. 
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Among  tlio  means  and  agencies  to  which  resort  will  be  hod,  the  following 
may  be  specified : 

1.  By  public  lectures, 

As  the  most  direct  and  efficient  agency  in  rousing  public  attention^  and  dis- 
Beminating  information.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  holding  at  least  one 
public  meeting  in  every  school  society,  and  large  neighborhood,  and,  sliould  I 
be  able  to  enlist  the  necessary  cooperation,  possibly  in  every  district,  for  familiar 
and  practical  addresses  and  discussions  on  topics  connected  with  the  existing 
state  and  improvement  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  organization,  administration, 
classification,  instruction  and  discipline.  These  meetings  will  not  only  be  open 
to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  attend,  but  the  greatest  latitude  of  discussion 
will  be  allowed  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  to  present  his  own  views  on  any  of 
the  topics  discussed. 

2.  By  the  public  press. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  enlist  the  conductors  of  the  various  newspapers 
pubUshed  or  circulated  in  the  State,  to  appropriate  a  Urger  portion  of  their 
oolumuB  than  is  now  done,  to  suitable  articles  on  schools  and  education. 

3.  By  the  pubhcation  of  a  series  of  K«i.says  or  Tracts,  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant topics  shall  be  freely  and  thoroughly  discussed.  In  this  series  of  essays 
it  is  proposed  to  discuss  certain  subjects  with  more  fullness  and  thoroughness 
than  would  be  allowable  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  or  oven  in  a  regular 
report  from  this  department  The  following  are  among  the  subjects  for  the 
elucidation  of  which  the  material  is  in  part  already  gathered. 

1.  Tfie  history  and  state  of  Oie  legislation  of  Connecticut^  respecting  common 
dchools,  wiili,  a  digest  of  the  most  important  features  in  Uit  sclvoot  systems  of  other 
States  and  countries. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  document  to  show  in  what  particulars  we  have  departed 
from  the  original  policy  and  practice  of  the  State  in  what  way  we  can  make 
our  existing  provisions  for  education  more  eflScient,  and  in  what  respects  we 
may  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  States  and  countries. 

2.  An  accotint  of  Uie  common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education^  sttch 
as  libraries,  lectures^  d:c,,  in  every  scliool  society  in  the  State. 

After  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
there  has  never  been  the  material  collected,  from  which  the  condition  of  tlio 
common  schools  in  respect  to  the  territorial  extent  and  population  of  the  several 
districts,  the  number  of  children  of  the  proper  school  age,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  same  at  school,  the  length  of  time  the  schools  were  taught,  the  condition 
of  the  school-houses,  as  to  location,  yard,  size,  repairs,  ventilation,  warmtli, 
seats,  apparatus  and  appendages,  the  classification  and  proficiency  of  the  schol- 
ars, the  studies  and  text-books,  the  teachers,  their  age,  education,  experience^ 
methods  of  instruction  and  government,  compensation,  success  and  supervision, 
the  manifestations  of  parental  and  public  interest,  and  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  schools,  and  sources  from  which  the  annual  expenses  are  met — in  these  and 
other  particulars,  could  be  presented  for  every  school  society  in  a  single  docu- 
ment. Such  a  document  would  be,  in  many  respects,  highly  creditable  to  the 
State,  and  would  enable  every  society  and  district  to  judge  not  only  of  its  actual, 
but  of  its  relative  condition,  as  compared  with  other  societies  and  districts.  To 
give  greater  value  to  this  document,  I  propose  to  institute  a  comparison,  so  fiur 
as  published  official  documents  will  enable  me  to  do  so,  between  the  condition 
of  our  schools,  and  those  of  the  neighboring  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  in  towns  and  districts  havmg  the  same  population  and 
wealth. 

3.  Practical  hints  for  Hit  construction  and  internal  arrangements  of  school- 
houses. 

Public  attention  is  already  aroused  in  many  districts,  to  the  evfls  and  incon- 
Teniences  of  the  old,  dilapidated  and  unventUated  structures  now  occupied  by 
the  schools,  and  the  relations  which  a  good  school-house  bears  to  a  good  school, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  aid  the  efforts  which  may  be  put  forth  in  such  districts  by 
circulating  a  pamphlet^  in  which  practical  hints  and  approved  plans  for  struc- 
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tares  of  this  kind  shall  be  set  forth,  and  builders  and  committees  be  referred  to 
such  buildings  as  have  been  recently  erected  in  this  and  other  States,  which  can 
be  safely  designated  as  models. 

4.  Attendance  and  classification  of  children  at  school 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  various  methods  which  have  been  found  effective  in 
securing  the  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  children  of  a  proper  school  age 
at  school,  will  bo  presented,  and  the  general  principles  on  which  the  schools  of 
a  di;3trict,  society,  or  town  should  be  classified  will  be  discussed. 

5.  System  of  common  scJioolsfor  cities  and  large  villages. 

The  object  of  this  document  will  be  to  exhibit  the  present  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  Ck)nnecticut,  in  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  the  same  class  of  schools  in  cities  and  villages  of  the  same 
population  and  wealth  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  our  own  can  be  immediately  and  economicaUy 
improved. 

6.  Tlie  State  Normal  School. 

To  present  an  account  of  the  organization  and  course  of  instruction  of  our 
State  Normal  School,  with  the  history  of  the  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Semin- 
ary in  the  various  States  and  countries  where  it  has  been  established,  with  an 
account  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  one  or  more  of  the  best  schools 
of  this  class,  in  each  country  and  State  where  they  are  in  successful  operation, 
will  be  the  object  of  this  pamphlet.  It  will  also  contain  notices  of  Teachers* 
Institutes,  Teachers'  Associations,  Books  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, and  all  the  ordinary  agencies  by  which  good  teachers  are  educated,  trained 
and  improved.  To  make  tiiis  document  particularly  useful  to  teachers  and  all 
others  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  wri- 
ters on  education,  it  will  contain  an  index  to  the  most  important  topics  connect- 
ed with  the  organization,  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools^ 
discussed  in  the  books  whose  titles  are  published. 

7.  Text- Books  and  Apparatus. 

To  aid  teachers,  school  committees,  and  parents  generally,  in  the  selection  of 
text-books,  a  catalogue  of  the  best  books,  or  at  least  of  the  books  which  have 
an  established  reputation  among  good  teachers  and  educators,  will  be  pubhshed, 
with  the  name  and  place  of  the  publishers,  and  the  price  at  which  the  books 
can  be  purchased.  A  list  of  such  apparatus  as  will  be  found  indispensable  and 
useful  in  each  grade  of  school,  will  also  be  published,  together  with  the  price  of 
each  article. 

8.  Supervision  of  schools. 

In  this  document  the  duties  of  the  several  oflScers  created  or  recognized  in 
our  laws  in  reference  to  the  education  of  children  and  the  management  of  the 
common  schools  will  be  reviewed,  with  suggestions  for  making  the  dischaifpe  of 
their  duties  more  simple,  effective,  and  harmonious.  I  shall  aim  in  particular, 
to  show  how  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teaching  can  be  so  conducted  as 
to  secure  a  common  standard  of  qualification  in  teachers  of  the  same  class  of 
school  in  different  towns — how  an  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the 
same  and  adjoining  societies  can  be  introduced — and  how  the  visitation  of 
schools  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  vigor  and  life  to  the  operations  of  the 
schools  and  the  systeuL 

9.  Support  of  schools. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  pamphlet  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  state,  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  shall  bo  raised,  the  pnnciples  on  which  it  should  be  distributed, 
and  the  check  which  must  be  applied  to  prevent  its  misapplication,  and  ascer- 
tain the  result  of  its  expenditure.  Some  tables  will  be  annexed  to  show  the 
sums  now  raised  for  the  support  of  public  instruction  in  different  States  and 
countries,  and  the  modes  of  appropriating  the  same. 

10.  Parental  and  public  interest. 

The  necessity  of  a  general,  intelligent,  active  and  constant  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  the  yrhoLe  commonitj,  in  the  school  and  the  education  of 
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children,  will  be  pointed  out  in  this  document,  as  well  as  the  means  and  modes 
by  which  tliis  interest  can  be  created  and  maintained.  As  soon  as  parents  begin 
to  read,  listen,  think,  talk  and  act  on  tlie  subject  of  schools  as  tliey  do  about 
makings  money,  or  carrj'ing  an  election,  or  propagating  a  creed,  there  will  be 
less  occasion  of  comphiint  of  dilnpidaUd  school-houses,  poor  teachers  and 
sleepy  supervision ;  then  the  people  will  demuud  better,  and  will  have  them. 

ORGANIC  CHANGE  IN  TUE  SYSTEM. 

The  present  territorial  organization  of  oar  school  system,  with  the  existing  d»- 
tribatk>n  of  powers  and  dutit-s  among  towns,  hchool  soiMetii'S  and  school  districts, 
relative  to  the  education  of  children,  is  a  departure  from  the  original  policy  of 
Couuecticut,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  any  i-esulting  beneHt,  but  is  attended 
with  many,  great,  and  peculiar  disadvantages. 

The  whole  area  of  the  state  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty-five  towxw— 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  Kthool  societies,  some  of  which  are  co-extensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  town  whose  name  they  bear,  but  more  frequently  embracing 
only  portions  of  a  town,  and  sometimes  parts  of  two  or  more  towns, — and  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  school  districts,  each  containing  pcirtions  of  a  school  society. 
These  several  towns,  pocictiif*,  and  districts,  are  corporaticms,  charged  with  por* 
tions  of  that  responsibility  which  the  laws  of  the  state  impose  upon  every  parent 
and  guardian  of  children,  to  see  that  evtry  child  is  **  properly  educated  and 
brought  up  to  some  hoDe^t  and  lawful  calling  or  employment.'' 

The  eode  of  1G5() — which  in  this  re^pei-t  only  gave  the  form  of  legal  require- 
ment to  what  had  alrcaily  become  the  prnctice  of  parents  in  the  several  toWns-— 
provides  that  **for  as  much  as  the  pood  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
and  benefit  to  any  c(»mmon wealth,  the  selectmen  of  every  town  shall  have  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall 
softer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  teach  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  children  and  appnntices  so  much  harning  as  may  enable  them  per^ 
fectly  to  read  tlio  English  tongue  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  colony,  upon  tho 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  therein.''  To  enable  parents  to  give  this  education, 
and  to  the  end  '*  that  learning  may  not  he  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  lathers  in 
church  snd  commonwealth,"  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  town  having  fifty 
householders,  to  appoint  a  teacher  whose  wages  sliall  be  paid,  either  by  the 
parents,  or  masters  of  the  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  the  way 
of  supply  or  general  appropriation  ;  and  it  is  further  made  the  duty  of  every  town 
having  one  hundred  families,  to  set  up  n  **  grammar  school " — the  masters  of 
which  must  be  able  **  to  instruct  youths  for  the  university,"  under  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds  for  every  year's  neglect.  In  1 G90,  it  being  found  that  many  families 
had  allowed  young  '*  barbarians  "  to  grow  up  in  their  midst,  who  could  not  **  read 
the  Holy  WonI  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,"  it  was  ordained  by  the 
General  Court  that  *^  the  grand-jurymen  in  each  town  do  once  in  the  year  at 
at  least  visit  each  family  they  Busp<  ct  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children 
and  servants,  and  return  the  names  of  such  as  they  find  negkctful  to  the  county 
courts,  there  to  be  fined  twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  servant  whose  teaching 
is  thus  neelected."  In  1702,  the  support  of  the  common  schools  was  made  a 
regular  charge  upon  each  town,  of  forty  shillings  in  every  one  thousand  pounds 
in  the  county  rntef<,  which  was  levied  and  c<»lKcted  like  any  other  tax  ;  and  in 
ease  any  town  did  not  keep  up  the  s<-hool  or  schools  for  at  least  six  months  in  tlie 
year,  the  tax  was  collected  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury  as  a  fine  imposid 
U))on  such  town  for  its  neglect.  If  the  amount  raised  in  the  county  rate  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  or  schools  fiir  the  period  required  by  law,  the  de- 
ficiency was  made  up,  one-half  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  the  other  half 
by  an  additional  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  gi^neraKy.  In  1714,  *Hhe 
civil  authority  and  selectmen  "  in  every  town  are  constituted  *^  visitors,"  to  inspect 
the  schools  at  least  once  each  quarter,  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachen,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholnra,  and  ^  to  give  such  directions  as  they 
shall  find  needful  to  make  the  schools  most  serviceable  to  the  increase  of  that 
knowledge,  civility,  and  religion,  which  they  are  designed  to  promote."  These 
were  the  wise  and  fiir-renching  enactments  of  the  fathen  of  our  commonwealth, 
and  remained  the  essential  features  of  our  school  system  until  within  the  Imtt  lialf 
century,  and  so  fiir  as  the  mode  of  support  b  coneemed,  until  1821 ;  when,  by  the 
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moat  (liaastroofl  enaotment  ever  placed  <m  oar  statnte  book,  the  legal  obligation 
to  raise  either  a  state,  town  or  society  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  oeasc»,  and 
permission  was  given  to  the  districts  to  assess  the  entire  expense  over  the  rvoeipta 
from  its  School  Fund,  on  the  part^nts  of  the  scholars. 

Under  these  wise  and  &r-reaching  enactments,  the  school  habits  of  the  peopla 
of  Connecticut  were  formed,  and  in  these  Tiabiia  the  ** peculiar*'  exoflleuce  of 
our  sohool  sy'stem  has  always  resided.  It  is  owing  to  the  falling  away  of  the  peo- 
ple from  these  habits  that  our  school  laws,  and  our  sohoob  with  more  abundant 
means,  and  increased  facilities  of  instruction,  no  longer  accomplish  the  same  re* 
suits,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  men  well  informed  as  to  the  condiUoa 
of  society  at  that  time,  were  realized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centary. 
Then,  in  every  town  or  society  having  more  than  seventy  families,  a  school  was 
taught  for  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  in  every  society  having  leas  than  seventy 
fiunilies,  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  These  schools  were  the  main  fWi- 
01100  of  the  whole  community  for  Vie  education  of  chiidren  in  the  elementary 
atudies.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  laborer  with  his  hands  and  the  laborer  with 
his  head,  sent  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  the  same  school.  The  property 
of  the  whole  community  was  held  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth, 
and  the  care  and  support  of  the  sohool  were  r^arded  among  the  civil  and  social 
as  well  as  the  parental  duties.  The  grand  result  was  seen  in  the  universal  difiti- 
aion  of  elementary  education,  and  in  the  lively  interest  which  was  nuinifested  in 
all  that  related  to  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  school  in  the  t6wn, 
parish,  and  district  meetings.  The  good  education  of  children  was  felt  to  be  of 
*'  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to  the  commonwealth '' — and  the  growth  of  ^*  idle, 
ignorant,  and  stubborn  youths ''  was  prevented  and  extirpated  as  a  **  barbariam  '^ 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  land.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
Cennectiout,  and  of  her  sohool  system,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, before  her  munificent  school  fund  had  yielded  one  dollar  of  revenue  towards 
the  support  of  the  schools,  that  her  people  had  solved  the  great  problem  of  our 
age  by  educating  every  child  born  or  residing  within  its  limits,  not  only  to  read 
the  holy  word  of  God  and  the  good  laws  of  the  state,  but  to  meet  the  duties  of 
home  and  neighborhood,  and  share  in  the  administration  of  public  afStiri  as  a 
voter,  and  as  eligible  to  any  office. 

Bvery  departure  from  this  original  territorial  organization  of  our  school  lysteni) 
combined  with  the  various  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  sap- 
porting  the  schools,  has,  in  my  opinion,  weakened  the  efficiency  of  its  administra- 
tion, and  proved  a  hindrance  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  schools,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education  given  in  them.  These  changes  were 
gradually  introduced  to  meet  the  wants  of  families,  aa  they  spread  out  beyond 
the  first  location  of  the  church,  and  places  of  business — first,  by  the  incorporation 
of  ecclesiastical  societies  for  the  convenience  of  public  worship ;  next,  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  such  societies,  and  finally  by  the  division  and  subdi- 
vision of  these  societies  into  school  districts,  with  powers  and  officers  distinct  from 
those  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  These  changes  were  consummated  by 
the  act  of  1798,  by  which  the  inhabitants  living  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
societies  were  constituted  School  Societies,  which  were  clothed  with  all  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  respecting  schools,  before  appertaining  to  towna  and  parishes, — and 
by  an  act  passed  about  the  same  time,  empowering  school  districts  to  build  school- 
houses,  and  receive  and  expend  the  dividends  of  the  sohool  fund  and  the  availa 
of  the  school  tax.  School  districts  were  subsequently  authorized  to  assess  the 
entire  expense  of  the  schools  over  the  public  money,  upon  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  attend  the  school. 

The  law  now  recognizes  the  organization  and  authoritiea  of  towna  in  reference 
to  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  **  rude,  stubborn 
and  unruly  "  children,  who  are  not  properly  cared  for  by  their  parents  or  guardians, 
the  supervision  of  the  education  and  employment  of  children  engaged  in  factories 
and  manufacturing  establishments, — the  management  of  the  '*  Town  Deposita 
Fund,*'  one-half  of  the  aonnal  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  schoob, — the 
payment  of  any  abatement  in  a  district  tax  or  assessment  for  any  school  purpose, 
of  any  poor  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  tho  same,  in  favor  of  the  district  in 
which  such  persons  may  reside,  and  the  payment  of  the  sum  allowed  by  hiw 
to  the  acting  sohool  viaitofa  of  each  society  tur  perfonning  the  duties  of  viol- 
ation. 10 
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motives,  will  provide.  If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  few,  and  the 
uneducated  many.  This  is  t^e  uniform  testimony  of  all  history.  The  leading 
object  should  be,  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede  the 
proper  efforts  of  parents  and  local  autliorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  thai 
provided  are  so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as  the 
varying  circumstances  of  families  and  local  communities  will  admit.  If  broug^ 
to  the  test  of  these  principles,  our  present  mode  of  supporting  education  will  be 
found  deficient.  The  schools  are  every  where  placed  on  a  short  allowance,  and 
the  children  of  the  State  are  subjected  to  the  most  gross  inequalities  of  school 
privileges.  As  the  means  realized  out  of  permanent  public  funds  have  increased, 
the  means  provided  by  parents,  towns,  societies  and  districts  have  diminished  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  At  first,  towns  and  societies  were  released  finom 
the  legal  obligation  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  school  purposes ;  and  with  this 
obligation  the  habit  of  doing  so,  which  commenced  with  our  existence  as  a  peo- 
ple, almost  immediately  ceased.  The  practice  of  parental  contribution  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  for  board  of  the  teacher,  fuel,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  which  was  at  first  rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continne 
the  school  in  certain  towns  eleven  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in  tiie 
vear,  was  gradually  relaxed,  until  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  school  is 
kept  open  just  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation 
at  which  a  young  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  make 
teaching  a  business,  can  be  employed,  to  use  up  the  pubUc  money  derived  fhmi 
the  State  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  "  boarding "  the  teacher, — a  custiHn 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser^-ance, — is  complied  with  so 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  families,  that  teachers  with  any  degree  of 
self-respect,  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
this  mode  of  begging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  except  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  most 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parents,  districts,  and  sodetieSi 
and  the  right  even  is  disputed  and  denied. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  without  opposition  in  either 
House,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  <m 
Education : — 

Resohed.  That  the  Soperintendent  of  Conmion  Schools  is  hereby  anthoriaed 
and  direetea  to  prepare  and  poblish  a  series  of  reports  or  documents  on  the  topies 
specified  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  for  1850,  in  such  order 
and  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Nomial 
School  shsll  Approve ;  and  the  Comptroller  is  hereby  aothorized  to  draw  an  order 
on  the  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  the  civil  list  funds,  for  such  publication.  Pnh- 
tided^  that  at  least  three  thousand  copies  of  each  document  published  shall  be 
circulated  among  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  state :  and  provided  fmr^ 
thevy  that  a  sum  equal  to  that  for  which  any  order  shall  be  drawn  by  the  Cconp- 
troller  shall  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soperintendent  and  applied 
by  him  to  the  same  objeot :  and  provided  alw,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
orders  so  drawn  during  the  year  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Ck>mmon  Schools,  in  addition  to  the 
schools  or  conventions  of  teachers  now  provided  for  by  law,  be,  and  hereby  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  hold  or  cause  to  be  held,  at  least  one  meeting  of  teaoh- 
ers,  school  of!icerB,  and  parents  in  each  school  society,  for  an  address  and  discus- 
sion on  topics  connected  with  the  organization,  administration,  instruction,  and 
discipline  of  our  common  schools ;  and  the  Comptroller  is  hereby  aothorized  to 
draw  an  order  or  orders  on  the  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  the  civil  list  funds  of  the 
state,  for  such  disborseroents  as  the  Superintendent  may  make  in  holding  and 
procuring  persons  to  assist  in  holding  the  above  meetings ;  provided^  that  the 
amount  of  such  order  or  orders  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  for  each  school 
society  in  which  such  meetings  shall  be  held. 

The  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  submitted  their  First 
Annual  Report,  in  T?hich  the  location  and  opening  of  the  school  at 
New  Britain,  and  the  prospects  of  the  institution,  are  set  forth« 
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sad  had  everj  mother  the  requisite  leisure,  taste,  and  abilitj  to  saperipteDd  Hko 
proper  training  of  the  feelings,  manners,  language,  and  opening  faculties  of  the 
Toung,  their  early  school  attendance  would  not  be  an  object  of  great  importanoeL 
But  whaterer  may  be  the  fact  in  a  few  homes,  and  with  few  mothers,  there  caa 
be  no  doubt,  that  in  reference  to  many  homes,  so  unfavorable  are  many  sur- 
rounding circumstances, — so  numerous  are  the  temptations  in  the  street,  from 
the  example  and  teaching  of  low-bred  idleness, — so  incessant  are  the  demands 
on  the  time  and  attention  of  the  mother  of  a  &mily,  that  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
with  the  large  majority  of  children,  their  school  attendance  should  commenoe 
when  they  are  five  years  old.  In  the  densely  populated  sections  of  large  citieB^ 
and  in  all  manufacturing  villages,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  attendance 
and  appropriate  care  and  instruction  of  children,  two  and  three  years  younger. 
Ko  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  deficient  household  arrangements  and  deranged 
machinery  of  domestic  life,  of  the  extreme  poor,  and  ignorant,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  intemperate,— of  the  examples  of  rude  manners,  impure  and  profime 
language,  and  all  the  vicious  habits  of  low-bred  idleness,  which  abound  in  oer- 
tain  sections  of  all  populous  districts— can  doubt,  that  it  is  better  for  children  to 
be  removed  as  early  and  as  long  as  long  as  possible  from  such  scenes  and  such 
examples,  and  placed  in  an  infant  or  primary  school,  under  the  care  and  instroo- 
tion  of  a  kind,  affectionate  and  skillful  female  teacher. 

The  primary  object  in  securing  the  early  school  attendance  of  children,  is  not 
80  much  their  intellectual  culture,  as  the  regulation  of  the  feelings  and  disposi- 
tions, the  extirpation  of  vicious  propensities,  the  pre-oocupation  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  young  heart  with  the  seeds  and  germs  of  moral  beauty,  and  the 
formation  of  a  lovely  and  virtuous  character  by  the  habitual  practice  of  deanli- 
ness,  delicacy,  refinement,  good  temper,  gentleness,  kindness,  justice,  and  troth. 
The  failurS  of  much  of  our  best  school  education  in  reference  to  moral  charac- 
ter, is  to  bo  attributed  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  ground  by  idle,  vicious,  and 
immoral  habits,  acquired  at  homo  and  in  the  street  before  the  precepts,  example^ 
and  training  of  the  school  commenced. 

Until  children  are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  ago,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a 
regular,  systematic,  and  efficient  school  training  through  the  year,  with  such 
vacations  as  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  teacher  may  require.  Except  dur- 
ing the  very  hot  days  of  summer,  and  the  most  inclement  weather  in  winter, 
and  the  established  or  occasional  holidays,  children  should  never  require  vaca- 
tions on  their  own  account.  The  daily  exercises  of  the  school  should  not  ill 
any  case  overtask  the  brain,  or  weary  the  physical  strength,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  play-ground  and  the  light  slumbers  of  childhood  to  restore.  They  should 
leave  the  school,  day  after  day,  in  the  radiant  health  and  buoyant  spirits  whidi 
nature  associates  with  their  years,  when  spent  in  obedience  to  her  laws. 

Afler  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  a  portion  of  each  year  spent  in  the  discharge 
of  domestic  duties  at  home,  or  in  healthy  labor  in  the  field,  the  mill,  the  count- 
ing-room, or  the  workshop,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  parents  or 
natural  guardians,  will  prove  of  more  service  to  the  physical  training  of  most 
children,  and  the  formation  of  good  practical  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ac- 
tion, than  if  spent  over  books  in  the  school-room ;  and  especially,  if  spent  in 
such  school-rooms,  and  under  such  teachers  as  aro  now  in  too  many  districts  in 
this  and  other  States  provided. 

Every  child  should  attend  the  best  school,  be  it  public  or  private ;  but  other 
things  being  equal,  a  public  school  of  the  same  grade  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  school ;  and  if  it  is  the  best  school,  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  school, 
the  social  and  indirect  benefits  resulting  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community, 
from  the  early  school  association  of  all  the  children  from  the  &milies  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  more  and  the  less  favored  in  occupation  and  outward  drcom- 
stanoes,  are  such,  that  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  children  of  a  neighborhood 
should  attend  the  public  school  While  connected  with  a  school,  every  scholar 
should  attend  regularly  and  punctually,  fh>m  the  commenoement  of  the  term  to 
the  dose,  and  during  the  school  hours  of  each  day.  If  the  children  of  either 
sex  are  to  be  withdrawn  early  from  school,  this  deprivation  should  fall  on  the 
boys,  rather  than  the  girls ;  for  the  former  can  more  easily  supply  the  defiden- 
cies  of  school  education  by  improving  the  opportunities  of  self  and  mutual  in- 
struction which  their  occupation,  and  access  to  books,  lectures,  and  the  daily  In- 
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teroourse  witli  educated  men,  afford ;  and  the  latter,  by  improving  for  a  longer 
period  the  privilege  of  good  schools,  will,  in  the  relations  of  mothers  and  teach- 
ers, do  more  to  improve  and  bless  society,  and  determine  the  civilization  of  the 
next  and  all  future  generations,  than  the  male  sex  can  do,  however  well  educa- 
ted, without  the  cooperation  of  women. 

1.  Many  children  of  a  proper  age  do  not  attend  any  school,  public  or  private, 
or  receive  suitable  instruction  at  home  during  the  year. 

The  whole  number  thus  absent  from  any  reg^ular  or  systematic  means  of  edu- 
cation, can  not  be  less  than  twelve  thousand  Of  this  number  five  thousand 
were  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  two  thousand  over  the  age  of  twelve. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  health,  manners,  and  morals  of  most  of  those 
imder  eight  years  of  age  to  have  been  iu  good  primary  schools,  such  as  sliould 
be  engrafted  upon  the  system  of  public  instruction,  in  every  large  neighborhood. 
Of  those  over  twelve  years  of  age,  two-thirds  at  least  were  girls,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  both  male  and  female,  were  employed  in  the 
field,  the  mill,  or  the  workshop,  for  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  labor.  Many 
of  them  have  attended  school  in  former  years,  but  so  irregularly  that  their  school 
education  does  not  amount  to  any  useful  acquaintance  with  even  the  elementary 
branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  ordinarily  taught  A  portion 
of  this  number  would  have  attended  the  public  school  of  their  district,  had  it 
not  been  open  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and,  during  that  time,  crowded 
with  scholars  of  every  age.  The  necessities  of  some  famUies,  and  the  business 
arrangements  of  employers,  will  not  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  those  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  at  the  same  time.  So  if  the  public  school  iu  the  agricultural 
district  is  open  in  the  summer  only,  the  older  boys  and  girls  can  not  attend ;  and 
if  in  the  winter  only,  the  younger  children  who  live  at  a  distance,  are  virtually 
excluded.  The  remedy  for  this  part  of  the  evil,  is  to  keep  the  public  school 
open  throughout  the  year.  For  those  who  can  not  under  any  circumstances 
attend  the  day  school,  (although  it  is  to  be  reg^retted  that  they  should  not  at- 
tend a  good  school  for  even  a  few  montlis  in  the  year,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
they  would  make  the  most  valuable  acquisition  in  knowledge,  and  master  effectn- 
ally  its  difficulties,)  evening  schools  should  be  established.  By  means  of  such 
schools,  the  defective  education  of  many  of  the  youth  of  our  manufacturing 
population  would  be  remedied,  and  their  various  trades  and  employments  he 
converted  into  the  most  efficient  intitruments  of  self-culture. 

Although  a  much  larger  school  attendance,  both  of  children  under  eight  and 
over  twelve  years,  would  undoubtedly  be  secured  by  the  opening  of  permanent 
schools,  both  for  children  under  eight  and  ten  years,  and  for  those  over  twelve, 
still  this  would  not  wholly  cure  the  evil,  which  lies  down  deep  in  the  cupidity 
and  negligence  of  parents,  and  the  cliange  which  has  been  wrought  in  the 
habits  of  society  by  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  children  and 
females,  for  the  more  expensive  labor  of  able-bodied  men.  The  consciences  of 
parents  must  be  touched, — a  public  conscience  on  this  subject  must  be  created, 
a  wise  forethought,  as  to  the  retribution  which  will  one  day  visit  society  for  the 
crime  of  neglected  childhood,  and  the  early  and  extensive  withdrawal  of  females 
from  schools,  and  their  employment  in  large  masses  away  from  home  and  home 
occupations,  must  be  awakened  among  capitalists,  patriots,  and  Christians.  We 
have  not  yet  begun  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end.  A  large  number  of  the 
females  heretofore  employed  in  mills,  have  had  an  early.  New  England,  domes- 
tic training,  before  engaging  in  their  present  occupation.  But  where  can  tliose 
who  have  spent  their  lives,  Orom  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  to  twenty-one,  in  the 
routine  of  a  mill  or  shop,  be  trained  to  those  intellectual  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  essential  to  the  management  of  a  household,  however  small  and 
humble,  and  upon  which  the  happiness  of  every  home,  however  poor,  depends  ? 

2.  Many  children  who  should,  and  would  under  some  circumstances,  be  sent 
to  the  public  schools,  attend  exclusively  private  schools  of  different  grades. 

Most  of  Uie  private  schools  in  this  State  have  their  origin  in  the  real  or  sup- 
posed deficiencies  of  the  common  schools,  and  four-fifths  of  them  would  disap- 
pear in  six  months,  if  the  public  schools  were  thoroughly  organized,  and  liberally 
sustained  throughout  the  year.  The  peculiar  views  entertained  by  some  parents 
in  reference  to  the  education  of  children,  will  always  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  few  private  schoohk    In  tbese^  the  acoomplisiunents  of  edocatioii,  which 
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the  gTQnt  mass  of  society  will  not  care  to  see  provided  for  in  a  coarse  of  ptibUb 
instniction,  can  be  given ;  and  here,  too,  tboeo  teachers  who  have  new  views  at 
to  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  can  not  be  carried  out  in  schoola 
sabject  to  certain  general  regulations,  as  public  schools  must  be,  will  find  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  Improvements  in  education  would  be  retarded, 
and  the  standard  of  education  would  be  lowered  bj  the  utter  abandonment  of 
private  schools.  This  view  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  private  schoobi, 
does  not  preclude  my  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  patronized 
by  the  wealthy  and  educated  families  of  the  State,  as  at  once  the  evidence  of 
the  low  condition  of  the  public  8cbool<i,  and  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  rapid  and  permanent  improvement.  It  draws  oflf  the  means  and 
the  parental  and  public  interest  which  are  requisite  to  make  good  pubUc  school 
and  converts  them,  in  some  places,  avowedly,  into  schools  for  the  poor.  It 
classifies  society  at  the  root,  by  assorting  children  according  to  the  wealth,  edu- 
cation, and  outward  circumstances  of  their  parents,  into  different  schools;  and 
educates  children  of  the  same  neighborhood  diU'erently  and  unequally.  These 
differences  of  culture,  as  to  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  tastes  and  habitS| 
begun  in  childliood,  and  strengthened  by  differences  in  occupation,  which  are 
determined  mainly  by  education,  open  a  real  chasm  between  members  of  the 
same  society,  broad  and  deep,  which  equal  laws  and  political  theories  can  not 
close.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  continuance,  or  at  least  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  this  social  and  political  evil  in  future,  is  to  do  away  with  its  cause — 
the  nece.<isity  which  now  exists  for  so  many  private  schools,  and  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  of  education.  To  accomplish  this  to  the  extent  which  is  practica- 
ble and  desirable,  the  public  schools  here,  must  be  made  at  once  cheap  and  good, 
by  the  same  or  more  efficient  steps  which  have  made  them  cheap  and  good 
elsewhere. 

3.  Many  children  who  are  enrolled  as  scholars  in  public  schools,  attend  fbr  80 
few  months  in  the  year,  and  will  attend  for  so  short  a  period  of  their  Uvea,  that 
their  school  education  must  necessarily  be  very  Umited,  superficial  and  in- 
complete. 

Many  children  do  not  commence  going  to  school  for  the  first  time  until  they 
are  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  not  a  few  of  this  number,  after  attend- 
ing  school  two,  three,  and  four  months  in  the  year,  for  three  or  fbur  years  of 
their  lives,  leave  it  for  active  employment  in  the  field  and  workshop. 

The  general  standard  of  attainment  with  scholars  over  eight  years  old,  in 
roost  of  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  was  at  least  three  years  below  what 
it  should  have  been,  and  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  same  scholars  had 
commenced  going  to  school  when  they  were  five  years  of  age.  There  are  cer- 
tain school  habits,  of  order,  attention,  and  application,  which  can  be  more 
readily  acquired, — certain  elementary  steps  in  language,  which  can  be  taken 
more  easily  by  a  child  before  than  after  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  in  the  schools,  fell  far  short,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  if  the  older  children  of  the  neighborhood  were  con- 
tinued in  the  winter  schools  for  a  few  years  longer.  They  leave  school  jtist  at 
that  period  of  life  when  they  would  see  the  practical  bearings  of  their  studies, 
and  have  acquired  the  vigor  of  mind  requisite  to  grapple  with  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  science. 

4.  Many  scholars  in  public  schools  attend  so  irregularly  from  day  to  day,  and 
with  such  want  of  punctuahty  at  the  opening  of  each  term,  and  of  each  half- 
day's  session,  and  withdrew  prematurely  before  the  close  of  the  term,  or  of  the 
daily  session,  that  they  derived  but  little  benefit  from  the  schools  and  greatly 
impaired  the  usefulness,  and  lowered  the  scholarship  of  the  public  schools. 

Tlie  magnitude  and  diversified  forms  and  relations  of  the  evils  here  stated — 
its  deep-seatedness  in  the  school  habits  of  society,  and  the  urreparable  nature 
of  tlie  injury  which  it  inflicts,  can  not  be  overstated,  and  can  with  difficulty  be 
appreciated,  except  by  those  who  have  devoted  particular  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Except  in  districts  where  there  is  a  stated  period  for  each  school  term  to  com- 
mence, much  time  is  lost  to  individuals,  and  the  whole  school,  before  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  scholars  have  come  together  for  the  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion.   In  ninety-six  districts,  firom  which  returns  on  this  point  were  reoeired, 
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comprising  in  the  aggregate  3,800  pupils,  less  than  1,000  were  present  dur- 
ing the  first  week,  and  more  than  that  number  did  not  join  untU  after  the 
close  of  the  third  week  of  the  term.  In  the  same  districts,  460  left  school 
three  weeks  before  the  term  closed.  The  average  length  of  the  school  term 
in  these  districts,  was  thirteen  weeks.  But  not  only  was  the  nominal  length 
of  the  school  term  curtailed  in  this  way,  but  a  portion  was  clipped,  both 
firom  the  opening  and  close  of  every  day's  session. 

In  fifty  schools,  in  wliich  these  facts  were  carefully  noted,  until  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  expose  and  remedy  the  evil,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  scholars  were  in  the  school-room  within  five  minutes  after  the  hour  had 
arrived  fur  opening  the  school;  less  than  one-hulf  had  come  in  at  the  close 
of  twenty  minutes;  and  more  than  thirty  minutes  of  the  morning  session 
was  virtually  lost  to  the  whole  school  from  delays  or  disturbances  incident 
to  tardiness  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  scholarn,  with  some  of  whom  a 
want  of  punctuality  had  already  become  habitual.  I  have  seldom  visited  a 
school  during  tlie  first  half  of  the  morning  session,  without  witnessing  the 
interruption  of  the  order,  attention  and  exercises  of  the  school,  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  some  delinquent  scholar;  and  although  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent,  the  same  interruption  is  repeated  during  the  last  half  of  the  afternoon 
session,  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  scholars,  on  the 
pretence  of  business  to  bo  done,  or  distance  to  be  traversed. 

But  great  as  are  these  hindrances  and  interruptions,  and  tlie  consequent 
loss  of  money,  time  and  privileges  to  individuals,  the  school,  and  the  public, 
they  are  few  and  small  compared  with  those  which  spring  fi'om  irregularity  of 
attendance.  From  the  want  of  full  and  accurate  sources  of  information,  in 
school  registers  accurately  kept  for  a  series  of  years,  the  magnitude  of  this 
evil  can  not  be  expressed  in  any  statistical  statement 

The  results  of  my  own  inquiries  and  observations  in  more  than  one  hundred 
schools,  are  very  unfavorable.  In  not  a  single  instance,  was  the  number  of 
absentees  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars  enrolled;  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  schools,  it  amounted  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  and  in  the  manufacturing  villages, 
it  never  fell  below  one-half  Whenever  a  minute  inquiry  was  instituted,  it 
almost  invariably  appeared  that  every  scholar  had  been  absent  during  the 
term ;  that  a  majority,  even  of  those  who  were  most  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance, were  occasionally  absent ;  that  about  one-third  were  habitually  irregular; 
and  that  some  who  were  counted  as  members  of  the  school,  came  so  seldom 
that  their  attendance  might  be  regarded  as  visits,  were  it  not  that  such  visits, 
prove  too  serious  an  annoyance  and  hindrance,  both  to  scholars  and  teacher, 
to  be  de.»«ignated  by  a  word,  which  when  used  in  connection  with  schools, 
ought  to  convey  something  more  frequent  and  beneficial.  I  have  seldom 
listened  to  a  class  recitation,  in  which  one  or  more  members  of  the  class 
were  not  excused  from  even  attempting  to  recite  in  their  turn,  or  in  which 
the  teacher  was  not  mortified  at  a  halting,  blundering  answer  from  every 
fourth  or  fif\h  scholar,  because  of  their  having  recently  joined  the  school  or 
been  frequently  absent  I  have  never  been  present  at  an  examination  or 
review  of  the  studies  of  a  term,  or  even  of  a  previous  week,  in  which  it  was 
not  evident  that  whole  chapters  in  text-books,  where  every  chapter  was  a  new 
step  in  the  development  of  a  subject,  had  never  been  studied, — that  explana- 
tions, and  even  practical  illustrations  by  the  teacher,  of  difficult  and  import- 
ant principles  had  been  lost  to  many  scholars,  and  that  even  the  valuable 
attainments  of  some  of  the  best  scholars  were  vitiated,  in  consequence  of  oc- 
casional or  frequent  absence,  which  had  been  permitted  or  required  by  parents 
or  guardians.  Nor  have  I  found  this  evil  confined  to  any  particular  grade  of 
schools,  whether  elementary  or  superior,  private  or  public,  although  it  prevails 
less  in  private  than  in  public  schools,  and  in  good  than  in  poor  schools.  The 
state  of  the  school  register,  as  to  attendance,  is  of  itself  a  pretty  sure  index  of 
the  character  of  a  school. 

This  irregularity  of  attendance,  including  the  want  of  punctuality  in  com- 
mencing and  closing  the  school  term,  and  each  half  day's  session,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  prevents  the  early  and  systematic  classification  of  a  school,  or  de- 
feats, in  a  measure,  its  object,  when  xnade.    The  difference  of  profldencj  in  the 
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nine  daas,  between  those  who  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  prepared  hy 
previous  study  for  perfect  recitations,  and  to  comprehend  the  explanations  off 
teachers,  and  those  who  are  not  thus  regular  and  prepared,  becomes  as  great  as 
between  members  of  different  classes.  The  spirit  of  sympathy  which  works  so 
powerfully  and  ao  happily  in  a  large  class,  when  all  are  pressing  forward  to- 
gether in  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  is  lost  The  steady  advance  of  the  whole 
is  arrested  by  the  halting,  lagging  recitations  of  every  third  or  fourth  member, 
who  missed  a  previous  lesson,  or  a  still  more  important  explanation  by  the 
teacher.  A  now  class  must  be  formed,  or  the  same  lesson  must  be  assigned  for 
a  second  and  third  time ;  the  same  explanation  must  be  repeated ;  the  laggards 
fiJl  still  further  in  the  rear,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  class  is  broken. 

The  individual  who  is  thus  irregular,  loses  that  systematic  training  of  the 
several  faculties  of  his  mind  which  a  regular  course  of  school  instrucUon  should 
be  framed  to  impart.  There  can  be  no  continuity  in  the  daily  process,-— each 
faculty  can  not  be  exercised  in  its  appropriate  study,  pursued  in  its  proper  order, 
where  there  is  a  loss  of  every  third  or  fourth  recitation.  He  can  not  make  him- 
self thoroughly  master  of  any  subject,  when  his  knowledge  of  principles,  as 
presented  in  text-books,  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  is  imperfect,  in  conse- 
quence of  chajims  in  lessons,  and  gaps  in  recitations.  Degraded  g^raduaUy  from 
his  first  position,  until  he  finds  himself  dragging  at  the  heels  of  his  class, — visit- 
ed with  the  displeasure  and  punishment  of  the  teacher,  for  his  repeated  failures, 
he  loses  that  delicacy  of  feeling, — that  sensitiveness  to  the  good  opinion  of  his 
associates  and  teacher,  which  is  the  motive  to  much  noble  conduct  and  effort  in 
the  young,  and  finally  becomes  so  reckless  and  hardened  to  reproof  and  sliame, 
that  he  can  stand  up  unabashed,  and  confess  bis  ignorance,  and  it  may  be,  glory 
in  it  A  disgust  to  study  and  the  school  follows  this  loss  of  self-respect ;  habits 
of  truancy  are  acquired,  and  by  and  by  he  is  turned  out  upon  society,  a  pest 
and  a  burden, — ^a  prepared  victim  of  idleness,  vice  and  crime.  The  consequences 
of  irregular  and  unseasonable  attendance,  are  not  always  so  disastrous,  but 
the  business  of  daily  life  is  constantly  arrested  and  deranged  by  the  bad  habits 
of  mentil  and  moral  discipline,  which  it  helped  to  form. 

To  the  teacher,  this  practice  is  a  source  of  much  additional  labor,  perplexity, 
and  disappointment.  His  best  plans  for  economizing  his  time  and  efforts,  by 
acting  on  masses  of  scholars,  instead  of  individuals,  are  defeated.    The  disei- 

Eline,  attention,  and  order  of  exercises  for  the  whole  school  are  disturbed,  by 
ite  attendance.  His  interest  in  the  daily  recitations  of  his  classes,  is  dampened 
by  the  number  who  are  absent  or  who  are  not  properly  prepared ;  and  at  tlie 
dose  of  the  term,  and  especially  if  there  is  a  public  examination,  he  is  mortified 
that  after  all  his  efforts,  he  is  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  large  number  of 
scholars  who  have  absented  themselves  from  the  consciousness  of  their  own  de- 
ficiencies, and  for  the  repeated  failures  in  those  who  are  present  The  commit- 
tee is  disappointed,  and  parents  are  disposed  to  complain ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  loudest  complaints  come  from  parents  who  tolerated,  even  if  they  did  not 
require,  the  occasional  and  frequent  absence  of  their  children,  whose  irregu- 
larity, in  various  ways,  has  occasioned  all  the  disappointment 

To  the  community,  as  a  district,  town,  and  State,  this  irregular  school  attend- 
ance is  a  loss,  great  and  irreparable,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  viewed. 
It  is  a  loss  or  a  forfeiture  of  money,  of  time,  of  precious  privileges,  and  above 
all,  of  that  general  virtue  and  intelligence,  which  is  at  once  the  wealth,  security, 
and  glory  of  a  State.  School-houses  have  been  built  and  fiimished  at  a  large 
aggregate  cost,  and  the  schools  are  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  leas 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  yet  one-third  of  this  sum  is  practically 
thrown  away,  and  with  it  a  proportionate  waste  of  the  precious  opportunities 
of  early  life.  Were  the  school  districts  and  children  of  a  particular  section  of 
the  State,  to  be  visited  exclusively  with  this  loss,  a  remonstrance,  loud  and 
earnest  enough  to  be  heard  and  heeded,  would  come  up  from  every  tax-payer 
and  parent,  against  the  continuance  of  such  bad  financiering,  and  the  curse  of 
such  a  withering,  intellectual  and  moral  blight  But  the  loss  of  money,— of  the 
privileges  of  the  school,  and  of  the  seed  time  of  so  many  children,  is  as  great 
and  as  real,  although  spread  through  every  school  district,  and  impairing  and 
darkening  in  advance  the  agg^gate  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  whole  people. 
To  remedy  a  state  of  things,  so  Ear  removed  from  the  true  idea  of  school  at- 
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tendance, — so  adyerse  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  system  of  public  instnio^ 
tion,  and  so  inwrought  into  the  school  habits  of  society,  must  be  the  woric  of 
time  and  of  many  affoncies.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  and  make 
known  the  extent  of  the  evil, — ^its  diversified  forms  and  influences, — the  causes 
which  produce  or  aggravate  it,  and  the  remedies  which  have  proved  elsewhere 
successful  in  removing  or  diminishing  it  All  the  authorities  and  interests  re- 
cognized in  the  organization  and  admuiistration  of  the  school  system,  must  be 
enlisted  in  securing  a  proper  school  attendance,  without  which  liberal  appro- 
priations, school-housea,  teaciiers,  and  supervision  will  fail  in  making  public 
schools  universal  blessings. 

The  State  can  do  something,  and  prepare  the  way  for  still  more  direct  and 
efficient  action  on  the  subject,  in  the  several  towns  and  districts.  The  school  law 
should  provide  that  the  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  year ; — that  a  register  of  the  daily  attendance  of  every  scholar  in 
any  public  school,  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher ; — that  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  State,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  school  districts,  according  to  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  in  each ;  and  that  school  committees  shall 
make  all  necessary  regulations  respecting  the  admission  and  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  and  iniprovement  of  the 
schools,  in  which  so  important  a  feature  as  school  attendance  must  neoessarilj 
be  discussed. 

If  the  several  towns  or  school  societies  yhU  act  out  to  the  fbll  circumference 
of  the  power  and  duty  with  which  they  are  or  should  be  clothed,  in  respect  to 
this  and  other  matters  relating  to  public  schools,  the  evils  of  irregular  and  un- 
seasonable attendance  can  be  inmiediately  and  largely  diminished.  They  can 
direct,  as  now,  that  a  census  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  sliall  be  taken  annually,  including  the  name  and  age  of 
each  person,  and  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  parents  and 
guardians.  Such  a  census  ^ill  indicate  the  school  wants  of  the  town,  and  will 
be  useful  in  determining  the  arrangement  of  school  districts, — the  location  and 
size  of  school-houses, — the  grade  of  school  and  kind  of  teachers  required,  and 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  school  money  of  the  town.  They  can  make  pro- 
vision for  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  of  different  grades,  so  as  to  hold  out 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  attendance  of  the  young,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
children.  They  can  determine  that  the  schools  shall  be  open  both  in  the  sum- 
mer and  winter,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  attendance  of  those  who  could  not  attend, 
if  there  was  but  one  session  in  the  year.  They  can  increase  the  inducement  to 
punctual  attendance,  by  offering  a  premium  to  be  divided  among  the  two  or 
three  districts  which  shall  secure  the  largest  average  attendance  for  a  spediied 
number  of  months  in  the  year.  They  can  appoint  to  the  office  of  school  com- 
mittee, persons  of  experience,  intelligence,  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  sue* 
tain  them  in  adopting  and  enforcing  such  regrulations  as  they  may  think  neoee" 
sary  to  secure  good  school- houses,  well-qualified  teachers,  and  a  large  and 
punctual  school  attendance,  in  the  several  districts. 

School  districts  can  cooperate  in  this  work.  They  can,  in  many  instance^ 
continue  the  school  through  the  year,  and  in  all  cases  vote  to  have  two  session! 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  They  can  provide  in  all  cases,  healthy  and  attractive 
school-houses,  so  that  children  need  not  be  necessarily  detained  fix>m  school  bj 
sickness,  caused  by  being  immersed  in  an  unventilated  and  overheated  atmoe* 
phere,  or  acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school,  in  consequence  of  theae 
being  associated  only  with  aching  bones  and  other  discomforts  of  the  school- 
room. They  can  employ  none  but  well-qualified  teachers — and  no  teacher  ia 
well-qualified  for  a  district  school  who  can  not  attach  children  to  himself  and 
the  school,  and  interest  them  in  their  studies.  They  can  establish  a  small  rate 
of  tuition,  payable  in  advance,  and  thus  bring  to  bear  on  parents  the  motive  tor 
continuing  their  children  regularly  at  school,  which  operates  so  happily  in  mo^ 
private  schools.  Should  this  expedient  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  increae- 
ing  the  school  funds  of  tlie  district,  and  interesting  parents  in  the  schocJ,  it 
should  be  so  small  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all,  and  payment  should  be  required 
in  advance  for  the  whole  term.  They  can  have  pubUc  meetings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  topics  relating  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  tcfaool^ 
and  a  public  examination  at  the  doae  of  each  idicol  term,  at  whkh  the  regieter 
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of  ttttendance  can  be  read.  They  can  sustain  the  school  committee  of  the  town, 
and  the  teacher  of  the  scho<^  in  carrjing  out  the  regulations  which  may  have 
been  adopted  by  tiie  proper  authority. 

Among  the  subjects  which  should  be  embraced  in  a  system  of  town  and  dis- 
trict regulations,  are  the  following : 

1.  Tlie  period  of  the  year  when  the  schools  shall  be  open.  This  can  not  be 
Bafely  left  to  the  action  of  school  districts,  for  the  children  of  a  large  minority 
Are  in  this  way  frequently  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a  public  school  The 
convenience  of  all  will  be  consulted  by  a  'school  term  in  summer,  and  another 
in  winter. 

2.  A  regular  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  such  as  the  first  week  of  the 
term ;  and  the  tirst  Monday  of  every  month,  on  the  written  permission  of  the 
district  committee,  and  at  no  other  time. 

The  arrangements  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  in  reference  to  those  who  are 
present,  and  he  ought  to  know  what  the  classification  of  his  school,  the  length, 
and  order  of  each  exercise  will  be,  for  at  least  the  month  in  advance,  if  he  is  to 
economize  his  time  and  labor. 

8.  A  regular  time  for  beginning  the  exercises  of  the  school  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  the  exclusion  for  the  half-day,  of  any  scholar  who  is  not  in 
the  school-room  at  the  appointed  time,  or,  if  this  should  be  thought  too  strict, 
admission  might  be  g^ven  on  the  written  or  personal  application  of  the  parent 
in  behalf  of  the  pupU. 

It  will  be  hard  for  a  scholar  who  is  five  or  ten  minutes  behind  the  time,  to 
find  the  door  closed,  but  it  is  harder  still  for  the  teacher  to  be  annoyed,  and  the 
attention  of  the  whole  school,  and  the  exercise  of  a  class  disturbed  at  frequent 
intervals,  during  the  first  half  of  each  session,  by  the  late  entrance  of  such 
tardy  scholars.  Investigation  has  shown  that  most  cases  of  tardiness  arise  out 
of  neglect,  rather  than  inability  to  leave  home  in  season,  or  from  the  habit  of 
loitering  by  the  way.  Experience  has  proved  that  where  there  is  a  certainty  of 
the  doors  being  closed  at  an  appointed  hour,  that  parents  will  shape  their  house- 
hold arrangements,  and  scholars  will  perform  their  accustomed  duties,  so  as  to 
reach  the  school  in  season.  This  rule  has  operated  well  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  cases  of  exclusion  are  more  fre- 
quent among  children  who  live  near,  than  those  who  live  most  remote  from  the 
school.    In  the  winter  season,  the  exercises  might  be  opened  fifteen  minutes  later. 

4.  A  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  the  next  school  month  or 
term,  to  foUow  a  specified  number  of  absences  (as  for  instance,  five  half-days,) 
firom  school,  in  four  successive  weeks,  except  for  personal  sickness,  or  sickness 
or  death  in  the  family.  The  dismissal  of  a  scholar  during  school  hours,  by  the 
request  of  parents  or  guardians,  should  be  regarded  as  an  absence  for  the  half- 
day. 

This  rule  will  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  parents,  when  they  shall  see  the 
necessity  which  calls  for  its  adoption,  and  be  made  acquainted  with  its  beneficial 
operation  on  the  school ;  and  in  all  cases,  they  should  be  informed  and  inte- 
rested, so  as  to  extend  their  cooperation.  They  must  be  made  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  proper  school  attendance  of  children,  and  the  waste  of 
time,  money  and  precious  privileges  involved  in  even  their  necessary  absence 
from  school,  during  a  certain  period  of  their  lives.  They  must  be  made  to  see 
that  even  a  short  period  of  each  year  devoted  to  steady,  unbroken  attendance, 
in  which  not  a  day  or  an  hour  is  lost  but  from  extreme  necessity,  is  worth  more 
to  a  child's  mind,  habits  and  education,  than  whole  years  of  nominal  connection 
with  a  school,  interrupted  by  frequent  absences.  To  secure  tlie  advantages  of 
this  punctual,  and  assiduous  attendance,  they  must  see  the  necessity  of  subor- 
dinating their  household  arrangements,  and  their  own  business  and  convenience^ 
to  some  extent,  to  the  hours  of  the  school,  and  in  inclement  weather  and  bad 
state  of  the  roads,  of  assisting  their  children  in  getting  to  school  They  must 
see  the  irreparable  wrong  done  to  their  own  children,  by  encouraging  a  grow- 
ing distaste  to  study  and  the  school,  by  allowing  their  school  attendance  to 
dc^nd  on  whim  and  caprice,  or  some  trifling  service  they  may  render  about 
home.  They  must  see  the  flagrant  injustice  which  is  done  to  those  children  who 
are  regular  and  diligent  scholars^  by  having  their  recitations  interrupted — th«r 
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progress  arrested,  and  more  than  a  proper  share  of  the  teadier's  attention  ^>- 
propriated  by  scholars  who  are  habitually  late  and  irregular.  They  must  under- 
stand that  a  public  school,  Uke  every  other  public  institution,  must  be  subject  to 
certain  regulations  for  its  proper  management,  and  thiat  no  individual  can  claim 
his  share  in  its  privileges  except  as  subject  to  these  regulations,  and  under  no 
circumstances  so  as  to  deprive  others  of  their  equal  rights  in  the  same. 

5.  A  register  or  record  of  attendance,  in  which  the  teacher  shall  enter  the 
name,  age,  studies,  date  of  entrance,  and  each  half-day's  absence,  of  each  pupil, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  parent,  or  guardian. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  these  and  the  following 
regulations,  and  to  abridge  as  &r  as  possible  the  labor  of  the  teacher  in  botl^ 
books  properly  prepared,  and  large  enough  to  last  for  several  years,  with  minute 
directions  for  their  use,  should  be  furnished  to  each  district,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Teachers  can  avul 
themselves  in  this  and  in  some  other  departments  of  discipline  and  general 
management,  of  the  services  of  the  older  pupils. 

6.  A  class  record,  in  which  the  teacher  shall  enter  a  classification  of  his 
school,  according  to  the  attainments  of  his  scholars  in  the  several  studies  pur- 
sued— the  presence  or  absence  of  each  member  of  the  class  at  recitations,  and 
the  character  of  each  recitation  made ;  and  every  scholar  should  be  required  to 
prepare  and  recite  out  of  school  hours  any  lesson  recited  by  liis  class  during  his 
absence. 

7.  A  weekly  or  monthly  report  to  parents,  containing  a  summary  for  the 
week  or  month  previous,  of  the  registers  of  attendance  and  recitation,  to  which 
might  be  added  a  column  for  behavior. 

It  would  be  still  better  if  parents  could  be  informed  on  the  same  half-day,  or 
day,  of  the  absence  of  their  children.  This  would  be  an  effectual  chedc  on 
truancy.  This  information  could  be  given  by  pupils  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, personally,  or  by  leaving  a  note  at  the  home  of  the  absentees. 

8.  The  establishment  of  certain  holidays  on  which  all  the  schools  may  be  dis- 
missed, and  on  no  other  days,  except  by  written  permission  of  the  proper 
committee. 

These,  and  similar  regulations,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  town,  with  exceptions  in  favor  of  districts,  where  peculiarities  of  occupa- 
tion or  other  causes,  may  render  a  compliance  with  them  impossible,  will  help 
to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  progress  of  public  schools. 
But  independent  of  these  regulations,  or  in  cooperation  with  them,  very  much 
may  be  done  by  teachers.  They  can  fVom  time  to  time,  by  explaining  tne  evils 
of  irregular  and  unseasonable  attendance,  to  individuals,  classes,  and  the  whole 
school,  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  punctual  and  regular  attendance. 
They  can  graduate  the  relative  standing  of  scholars,  to  some  extent,  in  refer- 
ence to  attendance.  They  can  be  punctual  themselves,  and  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  the  school,  commencing  at  the  appointed  time,  and  never 
detaining  the  classes,  without  special  reasons  stated  at  the  time,  and  if  possiblOi 
without  their  willing  acquiescence,  beyond  the  hour  for  dismission.  They  can 
always  be  present  before  the  hour  for  opening  the  schools,  to  see  the  room  is 
swept,  the  fires  made,  and  all  things  in  order  for  the  day's  work.  Tliey  can  in- 
troduce from  time  to  time,  at  or  before  the  time  for  commencing  the  regular  ex- 
ercises, some  new  study  or  exercise,  which  the  pupils  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
pursue,  or  share  in,  such  as  music,  drawing,  experiments  in  natural  science,  Ac, 
and  which  they  can  pursue  or  see  only  by  being  punctual  They  can  early 
establish  relations  of  confidence,  affection  and  respect  between  themselves  and 
their  pupils,  and  make  the  school-room  the  home  of  good  feeling,  cheerfulness 
and  happiness  to  all — the  place  to  which  they  will  be  drawn  by  the  ties  of 
affection,  and  not  avoided  as  a  house  of  confinement  and  correction.  They  can 
keep  parents  constantly  advised  of  the  attendance  and  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  every  possible  way  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  and  secure  their 
cooperation.  The  eariier  a  right  state  of  feeUng  between  parents  and  teadiers 
can  be  established— the  earlier  the  home  and  the  school  can  be  brought  into 
their  natural  alliance  in  the  promotion  of  a  oommon  object,  the  better.    It  is 
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only  when  parents  and  teachers, — the  home  and  the  school  perform  their  sepa- 
rate and  appropriate  functions  with  such  intelligence  and  vigor,  that  the  good 
commenced  by  tlie  one,  is  continued  and  completed  by  the  other,  and  the  errors 
or  deficiencies  of  either  are  mutually  corrected  and  supplied,  that  the  culture  of 
the  heart,  tlie  development  and  strengthening  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  bjB" 
tematic  training  of  virtuous  and  useful  habits,  of  the  children  of  the  community, 
can  be  completely  attained. 

Even  when  all  tliese  expedients  and  agencies  have  been  resorted  to,  so  long 
as  there  are  ignorant,  neglected,  intemperate  and  vicious  parents,  or  orphan  cbil* 
dren  uncared  lor  by  the  wealthy  and  benevolent,  there  will  be  tardy,  irregular, 
and  truant  scholars,  or  children  who  will  not  be  found  connected  at  all  with  any 
school,  and  yet  have  no  regular  employment.  Accustomed  as  many  such  chil- 
dren have  been  from  infancy  to  sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  pro- 
fligacy, trained  to  an  utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties 
of  life,  as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to  those 
motives  of  self- improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  social,  moral  and  re- 
ligious obligation,  their  regeneration  involves  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
earnest  philanthropy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  dis- 
tricts of  all  our  large  cities  where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appro- 
priate field  of  home  missions,  of  inobtrusive  personal  effort  and  charity,  and  of 
systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  intercourse  with 
parents,  an  afl'ectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of  the  latter  into 
week-day,  infaut,  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where  the  use  of  the  needle, 
and  otlier  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be 
given,  the  gathering  of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools,  and  worship- 
ping assemblies,  the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  other  than  of  a  strictly  re- 
ligious character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  humaniziiig  games, 
sports  and  festivities,  the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and 
procuring  situations  as  apprentices,  clerks,  Ac,  for  such  young  persons  as  may 
be  qualified  by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up — these  infected  districts  can  be  purified — 
these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many  abodes  of  penury, 
ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  education,  economy  and  industry,  into 
homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy. 

These  views  are  not  the  speculations  of  a  dreaming  philanthropy,  but  have 
been  realized  again  and  again,  in  some  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  large  cities 
of  England  and  Scotland,  amidst  difficulties,  discouragements,  and  obstacles,  far 
greater  and  far  more  formidable  than  exist  as  yet  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
The  good  results  which  have  already  followed  the  efforts  of  Sunday  Schools, 
city  missions,  and  evening  classes,  in  Boston,  Providence,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
lai^  places,  show  most  conclusively,  that  if  these  efforts  can  be  increased,  in 
number  and  vigor,  and  prosecuted  steadily  and  systematically,  in  every  district 
where  masses  of  human  beings  in  abject  poverty,  and  with  profligate  habits,  are 
crowded  together,  they  will  mitigate  the  ills  and  evils  of  the  present,  and  land 
ns  in  a  purer  and  better  generation.  Children,  who  seem  banished  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  from  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  will  not  only  be  restored 
to  humanity,  and  become  useful  men  and  women,  but  be  transformed  into  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Ood. 

When  the  missionary,  philanthropist  and  teacher  have  done  all  this,  and  more, 
there  will  be  cases  of  truancy  and  vagabondism  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  Stan  summons  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  For  such  cases,  one  or  more 
institutions,  similar  to  the  "Farm  School,"  near  Boston,  or  the  "Reform  Schools," 
or  "Schools  of  Industry,"  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  should  be  provided,  where 
these  young  barbarians  can  be  tamed  into  the  manners  and  habits  of  civilized 
life,  and  society  be  saved  firom  the  revenge  which  they  will  otherwise  wreak 
Qpon  its  peace  for  their  neglected  childhood. 

When  all  these  expedients  and  plans  have  failed,  the  law  of  self-preservation 
imperiously  demands  that  political  institutions,  which  are  embodied  in  written 
constitutions  and  laws,  should  not  pass  into  the  keeping  of  juries,  witnesses,  and 
electors,  who  can  not  write  the  verdict  they  may  render,  or  read  the  vote  thej 
may  cast  into  the  ballot-box.  The  right  of  sufiVage  should  be  withheld  from 
audi  as  can  not  give  the  lowest  evidence  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency. 
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AGXICULTUSAL  DISTBIGTS. 

First,  in  point  of  numbers  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion will  ever  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  dignity  and  strength  of  the 
State.  It  is  from  the  rural  districts,  that  the  manufacturing  population  recruits 
its  waste,  and  draws  the  bone  and  muscle  of  its  laborers,  and  much  of  the 
energy  of  its  directing  force.  It  is  from  the  country,  that  the  city  is  ever  deriv- 
ing its  fresh  supply  of  men  of  talent  and  energy,  to  stand  foremost  among  its 
mechanics,  merchants,  and  professional  men.  It  is  on  the  country  that  the 
other  interests  of  society  fall  back  in  critical  seasons,  and  as  a  forlorn  hope  in 
moments  of  imminent  peril  Just  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  abound  in  the  country,  and  cooperate  with  the  healthy 
forces  of  nature  and  occupation  to  build  up  men  of  strong  minds,  and  pure 
purposes  in  strong  bodies,  do  her  sons  fill  the  high  places  of  profit,  enterprise 
and  intluence  in  the  city  and  the  manufacturing  village. 

In  respect  to  education,  the  couutry  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  The  sparseness  of  the  population  forbids  the  concentration  of 
tcholars  into  large  districts,  and  the  consequent  gp'adation  of  schools  which  is  so 
desirable,  and  even  essential  to  thoroughness  of  school  instruction.  The  limited 
means  and  frugal  habits  of  the  country  preclude  the  emplojrment  of  teachers  or 
professional  men,  of  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  attainments,  and  thus,  both 
the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  their  educational  influences  are  not  felt  The 
secluded  situation  and  pressing  cares  of  daily  Ufe,  foster  a  stagnation  of  mind, 
and  want  of  sensibility  to  the  refinements  and  practical  advantages  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  country  life  has  its  advantages.  There  is  the  bodily  en- 
ergy and  the  freshness  and  force  of  mind  which  are  consequent  upon  it  These 
are  secured  by  the  pure  air,  the  rough  exposure,  the  healthy  sports  and  labori- 
ous toil  of  the  country.  Uence  boys  bred  in  the  country  endure  longest  the 
wear  and  waste  of  hard  study,  and  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  life.  There  is 
the  calmness  and  seclusion  which  is  favorable  to  studious  habits,  and  to  that  re- 
flection which  appropriates  knowledge  into  the  very  substance  of  the  mind. 
There  is  fh^hnees  of  imagination,  nurtured  by  wandering  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
looking  at  all  things  growing  and  living,  which,  unsoQed  and  untired  as  yet  in 
its  wing,  takes  long  and  delighted  flights.  There  is  ardor  and  eagerness  after 
eminence,  which  gathers  strength  like  a  long  pent  fire,  and  bre^s  out  with 
greater  energy  when  it  has  room  to  show  itself.  Above  all,  there  is  often,  and 
may  be  always,  a  more  perfect  domestic  education,  as  parents  have  their  chil- 
dren more  entirely  within  their  control,  and  the  home  is  more  completely,  for 
the  time  being,  the  whole  world  to  the  family.  Wherever  these  &vorable  dr^ 
cmnstances  are  combined  witli  the  advantages  of  good  teachers,  good  books,  and 
the  personal  influence  of  educated  men,  there  will  boyhood  and  youth  receive 
its  best  training  for  a  long  life  of  useful  and  honorable  effort.  But  in  these 
agencies  of  education,  the  country  portions  of  the  State  are  greatly  deficient — 
relatively  more  deficient  than  manufacturing  villages.  The  teachers  are  almost 
miiverssdly  young  men,  with  no  education  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  in  or- 
dinaiy  district  schools,  inexperienced  in  life,  and  in  their  own  profession,  with 
no  expectation  of  continuing  in  the  same  school  more  than  three  or  four  months, 
or  in  the  business  any  longer  than  they  can  accomplish  some  temporary  object. 
Even  when  they  are  well  qualified,  by  knowledge,  age  and  experience,  and  feel 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  improving  the  schools,  because  they  are  the 
achools  of  their  town  or  State,  their  connection  with  them  is  so  transient,  and  the 
impediments  from  poor  school-houses,  backward  scholars,  irregular  attendance, 
diversity  of  ages,  studies  and  books,  want  of  interest  in  parents  and  conmiitteeB, 
are  so  great,  they  can  accomplish  but  very  httle  good.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
schools  are  not  supplied  to  any  great  extent,  by  school,  or  town,  or  circulating 
libraries,  or  by  courses  of  popular  lectures.  There  is  not  a  single  lyceum,  or 
course  of  lectures  open  to  the  agricultural  population,  distinct  torn  those  which 
are  established  in  a  few  of  the  manufacturing  villages.  From  the  want  of  such 
facilities  for  nurturing  the  popular  mind,  there  is  less  of  that  intellectual  activity, 
of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  desire  for  knowledge,  and  of  that  improved  tone 
of  conversation  which  the  discussions  and  addresses  of  able  and  distinguiflhed 
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men,  in  the  lecture  room  are  sure  to  awaken,  and  which  constitute  an  educating 
influence  of  a  powerful  and  extensive  character,  in  large  places. 

To  supply  these  wants  in  the  agricultural  districts,  public  education  in  all  its 
bearings,  must  be  continually  held  up  and  discussed  before  the  people.  The 
lecturer,  the  editor,  the  preacher,  educated  men  in  public  and  private  life,  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  sustain  an  interest  on  this  subject  The  di- 
rect and  indirect  results  of  such  an  education  as  can  be  given  in  good  public 
schools,  such  as  have  been  sustained  in  past  years,  and  are  now  sustained  in 
other  parts  of  New  England,  under  circumstances  as  unfavorable  as  exist  in  any 
portion  of  this  State,  upon  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  a  family  of  children, 
should  be  largely  illustrated  and  insisted  on.  It  should  become  a  familiar  truth 
in  every  family,  that  the  father  who  gives  his  children  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion, secures  them  not  only  the  means  of  living,  but  of  filling  places  of  honor 
and  trust,  in  the  community,  more  certainly  than  if  he  could  leave  to  each  the 
entire  homestead.  The  young  man  who  has  been  so  well  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  with  such  special  training  as  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  Normal 
School  supported  in  part  by  the  State,  could  impart,  that  he  can  step  from  the 
plough  in  the  summer,  to  the  school-room  as  a  teacher  in  the  winter,  or  into 
any  kind  of  business  which  requires  a  thoughtful  mind,  as  well  as  a  strong  and 
a  skillful  hand,  will,  before  he  is  thirty  years  of  age,  be  in  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
come greater  than  any  farmer  in  one  hundred  can  realize  out  of  the  best  &nn, 
if  owned  in  fee  simple,  with  his  own  labor  bestowed  upon  it  But  to  give  audi 
an  education,  the  country  district  schools  must  be  improved.  Better  school- 
houses  must  be  provided.  Accomplished  female  teachers  must  be  employed  for 
the  young  children,  whose  services  can  be  of  no  use  on  the  farm,  or  at  home, 
during  all  the  warm  season  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  older  children  must 
come  together  from  a  wider  circuit  of  territory,  and  pursue  the  more  advanced 
studies  by  themselves,  so  that  they  can  acquire  habits  of  intense  apphcatioQ, 
and  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  a  well-qualified  teacher.  If  their  early 
culture  has  been  properly  attended  to,  in  the  primary  summer  schools,  so  as  to 
have  had  imparted  to  them  the  desire  and  ability  to  know  more,  they  will  later 
in  life,  come  into  the  winter  schools  with  their  hands  hardened  with  honorable 
toil,  their  cheeks  brown  fVom  exposure  to  the  healthful  influence  of  sun  and  air, 
their  muscles  and  frame  capable  of  long  and  patient  endurance,  and  their  minda 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  knowledge,  and  gather  in  the  richest 
harvests.  The  best  minds  of  Connecticut,  and  of  New  England,  have  been 
thus  matured  and  trained.  The  most  honored  names  in  her  present  and  past 
history  belong  to  men  who  have  gone  alternately  from  the  field  of  summer,  to 
the  school  in  winter,  and  later  in  life,  from  the  plough  to  the  college,  or  the 
merchant's  desk,  or  the  post  of  superintendent  or  master-workman  in  the  mill, 
or  the  workshop. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  country  schools  should  be  modified.  It 
should  deal  less  with  books  and  more  with  real  objects  in  nature  around — more 
with  facts  and  principles  which  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  actual 
business  of  life.  The  elementary  principles  of  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
chemistry,  and  their  connection  with  practical  agriculture,  should  be  taught  A 
love  for  nature,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  all  are  alike  born,  without  distinc- 
tion— an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  which  will  bo  every  day  above  and  around 
them,  and  a  thoughtful  observanoe  and  consideration  of  the  laws  of  an  inces- 
santly working  creation,  in  cooperation  with  which  they  must  work,  if  as  farm- 
ers they  are  to  work  successfully,  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  every  child,  and 
especially  in  every  one  whose  lot  is  Hkely  to  be  cast  in  the  country.  All  these 
things  can  be  done,  without  crowding  out  any  thing  really  valuable,  now  taught 
In  public  schools — provided  the  ample  school  attendance  of  children  can  be 
secured,  and  teachers  of  the  right  qualifications  employed.  Such  teachers  need 
not  be  expensive.  The  country  towns  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  the  regular 
demand  of  their  own  schools,  for  this  class  of  teachers.  But  whatever  else  may 
be  taught,  or  omitted,  the  abQity,  and  the  taste  for  reading,  should  be  com- 
municated in  the  school,  and  Uie  means  of  continuing  the  habit  at  home^ 
through  the  long  winter  evenings,  by  convenient  access  to  district  or  town 
Bchool  libraries,  should  be  fbmished.  The  desire  to  read  can  be  fostered,  and 
turned  into  useful  channels,  by  occasional  lectures  of  a  practical  kind,  and 
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especially  on  subjects  which  will  admit  of  visible  illostration,  and  experiments, 
and  hy  the  establishment  of  school  libraries. 

B7  suitable  efforts  on  the  part  of  public  spirited  and  influential  men,  the  into- 
rest  which  has  already  manifested  itself  in  Uie  country  towns,  can  be  increased, 
and  the  improvements  already  commenced  in  school-houses,  school  attendance, 
and  teachers,  can  be  continued,  until  there  shall  not  be  a  rural  district  which  is 
not  animated  with  true  inteUectual  and  moral  life. 

HAKUPAGTURINO  DISTBI0T8. 

The  portion  of  our  population  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trades,  is  last  in- 
creasing,  and  will  soon  exceed  that  devoted  to « agricultural  pursuits.  This 
population,  fVom  its  necessary  concentration  into  villages,  can  receive  every  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  gradation  of  schools,  and  the  division  of  labor  in  in- 
struction. The  smaller  children  can  be  gathered  into  infant  and  primary  schools, 
tlirough  the  year,  in  which  all  the  exercises  shall  be  adapted  to  their  unripe 
fiunilties,  and  the  entire  attention  of  the  teacher  can  be  devoted  to  their  physi- 
cal comfort — their  manners  as  well  as  their  intellectual  improvement  The 
older  scholars  can  be  assembled  for  certain  portions  of  the  year  at  laf<t,  in  large 
classes,  and  thus  stimulate  each  other  to  vigorous  effort,  and  receive  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  teachers  of  the  highest  order  of  qualifications.  Lyceums  and 
libraries  can  be  readily  supported,  to  quicken  the  mind,  improve  the  tone  and 
topics  of  conversation,  preserve  from  hurtful  amusements  and  gross  indulgences, 
bless  the  fireside,  and  give  dignity  and  increased  value  to  mere  muscular  labor. 

There  is  is  a  quickness  of  intelligence,  an  aptitude  for  excitement,  an  ab- 
sence of  bigoted  prejudice  for  what  is  old,  and  a  generous  liberality  in  expendi- 
tures among  a  manufacturing  population,  all  of  which  are  fiivorable  to  educa- 
tional improvement  The  mind  is  stimulated  by  being  associated  with  other 
minds.  It  becomes  femiliar  with  great  operations.  It  is  tasked  often  to  inven- 
tive efforts  in  devising  and  improving  machinery.  It  is  surrounded  every 
moment  with  striking  illustrations  of  the  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter.  Every 
thing  with  which  it  has  to  do  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  value  of  education, 
to  its  splendid  pecuniary  results,  as  well  as  to  its  power  to  make  material  in- 
struments to  bend  to  its  will,  and  to  become  gigantic  forces  for  good  to  mankind. 

These  facilities  for  mental  improvement,  both  among  the  young  and  the  adult 
population,  in  a  manufacturing  village,  may  become  causes  of  moral  degeneracy, 
and  are  often  accompanied  by  circumstances  which  operate  with  fearful  energy 
to  corrupt  and  destroy.  The  mind  is  stimulated  to  an  unnatural  activity.  The 
passions  crave  excessive  and  dangerous  excitements.  The  moral  principles  are 
hindered  from  a  strong  and  full  development,  or  are  broken  down  by  a  sudden 
onset  of  temptation.  The  young  are  crowded  together  in  the  family,  the  school, 
the  mill,  and  the  streets,  and  too  often  become  the  means  of  mutual  corruption. 
Their  many  hours  of  labor,  and  long  confinement  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
factory,  away  from  the  varied  sights  of  nature,  during  the  week,  waste  away 
their  physical  energy,  and  is  made  the  excuse  for  spending  so  much  of  the  even- 
ings as  are  at  their  disposal,  in  artificial  excitements,  and  their  Sabbaths  in  the 
fields,  or  in  carriage  excursions.  The  charm,  seclusion,  and  refinement  of  a 
pleasant  home,  are  often  denied  them  in  their  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation. 
Tlicir  dwellings  are  crowded  together,  with  apartments  few  and  small,  too 
often  badly  lighted,  and  badly  ventilated,  comfortless  within,  and  looking 
out  upon  a  street  without  a  tree,  or  upon  grounds  devoid  of  the  cheerful  green, 
whicli  nature  is  so  eager  every  where  to  throw  about  her  as  her  graceful  drapery. 
Tlieir  homes  have  seldom  any  yards  inclosed,  to  repel  the  rudeness  of  the  passer- 
by, or  to  invite  the  healthy  and  humanizing  cultivation  of  flowers^  slirubbery, 
and  vegetables.  Females  are  prevented  by  their  early  occupation  in  the  mills, 
fVom  learning  needle-work,  and  from  acquiring  those  habits  of  forethought, 
neatness  and  order,  without  which,  they  can  not,  when  they  grow  up  to  woman- 
hood, and  have  the  charge  of  families  of  their  own,  make  their  own  homes  the 
abodes  of  economy,  thrift,  and  comfort.  Many  of  the  young  people  engaged  in 
the  mills,  are  living  away  from  their  family  homes,  and  do  not  feel  the  restraints 
from  vicious  courses  which  a  respect  for  the  good  opinion  of  relatives  and  friends 
exerts.    Facilities  for  corruption  and  vice  abound,  and  the  swiftness  with  whk^ 
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such  corruption  of  principle  and  character  ripens  to  ruin,  is  fearfully  rapid.  Tlie 
admixture  of  people  from  difierent  nations,  and  the  constantly  fluctuating  ststo 
of  society,  are  additional  causes  of  evil,  and  impediments  to  any  regular  plan  of 
improvement  To  those  various  causes  of  deterioration,  to  which  a  manufto* 
turing  population  are  exposed,  it  must  also  he  added,  that  the  facilities  for  a 
proper  classification  of  the  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  sdiooli^ 
at  least  for  the  young  children,  are  not  improved. 

That  the  manufacturing  population  are  so  pure,  refined,  and  educated  as  thej 
unquestionably  arc,  considering  the  many  unfavorable  circumstances  of  their 
position,  and  the  causes  which  are  constantly  at  work  to  deteriorate  and  cor- 
rupt, is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  original  population  of  these  villages  came 
fVom  the  country,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  yearly  incrense  is  drawn  from 
this  source  of  supply,  bringing  with  them  the  fixed  habit?,  the  strong  fiimfly 
attachments,  and  elevated  domestic  education,  which  have  ever  characterised 
the  country  homes  of  New  England.  The  first  generation  of  this  populatkm 
has  passed,  or  is  passing  away.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  second  and 
the  third  ? — not  trained  to  the  same  extent,  and  soon  not  trained  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  in  the  country,  but  in  the  crowded  village,  and  under  all  these 
exciting  influences?  It  is  for  tlie  friends  of  education  to  decide — to  decide 
speedily,  and  act  with  energy ;  and  to  bring  out  all  the  capacities  and  influences 
for  good  which  exist  in  their  midst,  just  in  proportion  as  those  influences  for 
evil  gather  and  increase.  Let  this  be  done,  and  these  villages  may  become  not 
only  the  workshops  of  America,  and  the  prolific  sources  of  wealth  and  physiosl 
comfort  to  Connecticut,  but  radiant  points  of  inteUectual  and  moral  light — the 
ornament,  strength  and  glory  of  the  State. 

1.  Convenient  and  attractive  school  edifices  should  be  erected.  This  is  not 
done  to  any  considerable  extent  There  are  more  than  fifty  manu&cturing  dis- 
tricts, where  these  buildings  are  not  sufiBciently  large  and  convenient  for  the 
number  of  pupils  who  do  attend,  much  less  for  the  number  which  should  attend, 
for  portions  of  the  year  at  least 

School-houses  in  manufacturing  districts  should  be  provided  with  haOs  for 
popular  lectures,  and  rooms  for  a  library,  collections  in  natural  history,  evening 
classes,  reading  circles,  and  even  gatherings  for  conversation,  unless  these  ob- 
jects are  provided  for  in  a  separate  building. 

2.  The  schools  should  be  kept  open  during  the  year,  and  at  least  two  grades 
of  schools  should  be  established.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
primary  schools.  It  is  here  that  the  great  strength  of  educational  influence  for 
such  a  population  can  be  bestowed  with  the  b€«t  hope  of  success.  It  is  here 
tliat  children  can  be  taken  early,  and  when  children  are  precocious,  they  must 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  if  the  seeds  of  good  are  to  be  planted  be- 
fore the  seeds  of  evil  begin  to  germinate.  Here  the  defects  of  their  domestic 
and  social  training,  can  in  a  measure  be  supplied.  Here  by  kindness,  patience^ 
order,  and  the  elevating  influences  of  music,  joyous  groups  may  ei^oy  the  sun- 
shine of  a  happy  childhood  at  school,  and  be  bound  to  respectabihty  and  virtue^ 
by  ties  which  thoy  will  not  willingly  break.  These  schools,  made,  as  they  can 
be  made  by  female  teachers  of  the  requisite  tact  and  qualification,  the  loved  and 
happy  resorts  of  the  young,  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
manners,  personal  habits,  and  morals  of  the  pupils,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  eflBcient  instrumentality  to  save  and  elevate  the  children  fh)m  the  cormpi- 
ing  influences  of  constant  association,  when  that  association  is  not  under  the 
supervision  of  parents  or  teachers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  institutions  of  higgler 
instruction. 

3.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools,  both  in  primary  and  higher 
.grade,  should  be  framed  and  conducted,  to  some  extent,  in  reference  to  ^e 
future  social  and  practical  wants  of  the  pupils.  It  should  cultivate  a  taste  for 
music,  drawing  and  other  kindred  pursuits,  not  only  for  their  practical  utility, 
but  for  their  refining  and  elevating  influences  on  the  character,  and  as  sources 
•of  innocent  and  rational  amusement  after  toil,  in  every  period  of  life,  and  in 
■every  station  in  society.  Drawing,  especially,  should  be  commenced  in  the 
mmary  school,  and  continued  with  those  who  show  a  decided  tact  and  aptitude 
lor  its  highest  attainments,  to  the  latest  opportunity  which  the  public  school  can 
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give.  It  IB  the  best  study  to  educate  the  eje  to  habits  of  quick  and  accurate 
obeervatioo — ^the  mind  to  a  ready  power  of  attention,  discrimination,  and  rea- 
soning— and  the  hand  to  dexterous  and  rapid  execution.  It  cultivates  a  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and  fills  the  soul  with  forms  and  images  of 
loveliness  and  grandeur  which  the  eye  has  studied,  and  the  hand  has  traced. 
It  is  the  best  language  of  form ; — ^by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  a  better 
Idea  of  a  building,  a  piece  of  mechanism,  or  any  production  of  art,  can  be  given, 
than  by  any  number  of  words,  however  felicitously  used.  It  may  be  introduced 
as  an  amusement  in  the  infant  and  primary  schools— may  be  made  to  illustrate 
and  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  almost  every  study  in  the  higher  schools,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  highest  success  in  many  departments  of  labor  in  manufactur- 
ing and  meclianical  business.  If  Connecticut  is  to  compete  successfully  witli 
other  countries  in  those  productions  into  which  a  cultivated  taste,  and  high  ar- 
tistic skill  enters,  the  taste  where  it  exists  must  be  early  developed  by  appro- 
priate exercises  id  the  public  school,  and  opportunities  for  higher  attainments 
be  offered  in  a  "school  of  the  arts." 

In  the  higher  departments,  or  schools,  there  should  be  exercises  in  the  mathe- 
matical studies,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  scholar  with  the  principles  of  many 
of  the  daily  operations  in  the  mills  and  workshops,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation 
for  greater  practical  skill,  and  for  new  inventions  or  new  combinations  and 
application  of  existing  discoveries. 

To  supply  obvious  deficiencies  m  the  domestic  education  of  girls,  plain  needle- 
work should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  as  is  now  done  in  all  the  schools 
of  this  grade  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  in  the  higher  departments,  some 
instruction  should  be  g^ven  in  physiology. 

4.  Teachers  should  be  selected  in  reference,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  duties 
required  of  all  teachers  in  the  school-room,  but  for  their  ability  to  exert  a  social 
influence  of  the  right  character.  They  i^ould  have  the  &culty  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  society  of  the  young,  to  draw  them  into  evening  classes  for 
instruction,  and  social  circles  for  refined  and  innocent  amusements,  and  to  create 
a  taste  for  books,  and  to  direct  their  reading.  They  should  be  able  to  give 
iiuniliar  lectures  on  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  and  illustrate  the 
scientific  principles  which  govern  all  the  forces  of  wave  and  steam,  at  work  in 
the  mills.  They  should  take  a  decided  interest  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  They  should  be  capable 
of  so  directing  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school,  and  their  exertions  and 
influences  on  the  young  and  the  old,  out  of  the  school,  as  that  all  may  become 
Qsefiil  and  contented  in  whatever  sphere  of  employment  they  may  be  called  to  fill. 

6.  A  library  of  good  books,  selected  in  reference  to  the  intellectual  wants  of 
the  old  and  the  young,  should  be  provided  in  every  village.  To  create  a  taste 
for  reading  should  be  a  leading  object  in  the  labors  of  teachers  and  lecturers. 
An  that  the  school,  even  the  best,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
disciplining  the  faculties — all  that  the  ablest  lecture,  when  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations and  experiments,  can  do,  towards  unfoldmg  the  many  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  filling  the  mind  with  various  information,  is  but  littie  compared 
with  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  good  books,  from  evening  to  evening,  extending 
through  a  series  of  years.  These  are  the  great  instruments  of  self-culture, 
when  their  truths  are  inwrought  by  reflection  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
mind,  and  made  to  shed  light  on  the  daily  labors  of  the  workshop.  There 
should  be  a  due  proportion  of  books  of  science  and  usefiil  knowledge,  of  voy- 
ilges,  travels  and  biography,  and  a  good  supply  of  judiciously  chosen  works  of 
fiction.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake  heretofore,  m  selecting  books  for  public 
libraries,  as  well  as  in  providing  courses  of  lectures,  intended  mainly  for  the 
poorer  and  working  classes,  to  suppose  that  sdentiflc  and  purely  useful  knowl- 
edge should  be  almost  the  exclusive  objects  of  attention.  The  taste  for  reading 
and  lectures  of  this  character,  must  flrst  be  created,  and  the  ability  to  follow  a 
continuous  train  of  thought,  whether  printed  or  spoken,  must  be  imparted  by  a 
previous  discipline.  This  taste  and  ability  are  too  often  wanting.  The  books 
and  lectures,  therefore,  should  be  very  interesting,  and  calculated  to  create  a 
taste  for  fhrther  reading  and  inquiry. 

6.  Coorses  of  lectures  should  be  providedr-|Murtl^  of  s  sdentlflfi^  and  partily 
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of  a  miscellaDeous  character,  and  each  calculated  to  g^ve  the  largest  amoant  of 
Bound  instruction,  to  awaken  the  highest  degree  of  healthy  intellectual  acttTttf, 
and  impart  the  fullest  measure  of  innocent  and  rational  amusement.  The  objeet 
of  these  lectures — if  they  are  to  be  extensively  useful,  and  permanently  gup- 
ported,  must  not  be  simply  or  mainly  intellectual  improyement,  but  to  preeaat 
that  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  innocently,  when  they  crave  to  be  occupied 
with  something ;  to  engage  the  affections,  which  absolutely  refuse  to  be  left 
void ;  to  supply  resources  of  recreation  after  a  long  day's  toil,  of  such  variety  it 
shall  meet  the  wants  of  different  tastes  and  capacities — of  tastes  and  capacitiet 
as  yet  but  little  cultivated  and  developed,  but  which  may  be  gradually  led  into 
higher  and  higher  regions  of  thought  and  attainment.  Such  lectures  will  abed 
an  influence  of  the  most  lasting  and  salutary  character  throughout  the  variow 
occupations  and  conditions  of  a  manufacturing  population.  Parents  will  mark 
the  awakened  curiosity  of  the  young ;  employers  will  see  higher  intellectiial 
and  moral  aims  in  the  actions  and  language  of  men  in  their  employ ;  those  wbo 
have  liad  the  advantage  of  a  systematic  education,  will  here  have  an  opportunltj 
to  continue  their  mental  discipline  and  attainments ;  those  whose  opportunities 
were  more  restricted^  will  find  in  these  lectures  the  promptings  and  instnunents 
of  self-culture ;  conversation  on  topics  of  broad  and  abiding  interest,  will  take 
the  place  of  idle  gossip,  political  wrangling,  and  personal  abuse ;  the  longingv 
for  artificial  excitements  furnished  at  the  dens  of  iniquity,  which  abound  in  aJl 
large  villages,  will  be  expelled  by  the  many  wholesome  fountains  of  thooghl 
and  feeling  which  will  be  opened  in  the  contemplation  of  (jk)d*s  works,  and  the 
perusal  of  good  books,  to  which  many  will,  in  the  lecture-room,  be  led;  and, 
what  will  penetrate  to  the  very  well-springs  of  the  best  infiuences  which  socie^ 
can  feel,  higher  and  purer  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  culture  will  be 
opened  to  the  female  sex,  who  have  every  where  shown  an  eager  desire  to  at- 
tend courses  of  popular  lectures,  and  whose  presence  there  may  id  ways  be  hailed 
as  a  pledge  of  the  attendance  of  the  most  intelligent,  refined  and  respectable  of 
the  other  sex,  and  as  the  best  protection  from  the  annoyance  of  bad  mannen^ 
and  rude  interruptions,  which  are  sometimes  exhibited  at  large  popular  meet- 
ings of  the  male  sex  alone. 

7.  Reading  rooms,  furnished  with  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  with 
maps  and  books  of  reference,  and  if  practicable  with  portfolios  of  engravings 
and  pictorial  embellishments,  with  models  and  descriptions  of  new  and  ingen- 
ious inventions  for  abridging  labor,  with  specimens  of  shells,  stones,  phmtBi 
seeds,  and  flowers  in  their  season,  with  any  thing,  in  fine,  which,  by  g^ti^ng 
the  eye,  and  provoking  and  satisfying  the  curiosity  to  know,  shall  become  at- 
tractive places  of  resort  in  the  neighborhood,  should  be  established.  In  oon[- 
nection  with  the  reading-room,  or  with  rooms  appropriated  to  innocent  games 
find  means  of  recreation,  there  should  be  a  room  for  conversation — a  sort  of  so- 
cial and  intellectual  exchange,  to  take  the  place  of  gatherings  at  the  comers  of 
streets,  or  places  of  idle  and  vicious  resort 

To  these  rooms,  as  well  as  to  the  lectures  and  library,  all  classes  should  hare 
access,  and  especially  should  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  resort  there,  if  fbr 
no  other  reason,  than  to  bear  the  testimony  of  their  presence  and  participation, 
to  the  value  of  these  pursuits,  and  of  these  and  other  means  of  intellectoal  and 
social  improvement,  and  amusement.  It  will  interfere  but  little  with  their  time 
and  convenience,  and  the  return  will  be  manifold,  in  the  prejudices  of  various 
kinds  which  will  be  detached  from  the  minds  of  laborer  and  capitalist,  and  of 
the  families  of  all  classes,  In  listening  to  the  same  lectures,  reading  the  same 
books,  deriving  pleasure  fhom  the  same  sources,  conversing  on  the  same  topics'— 
in  being,  where  every  bosom  is  warmed  and  thrilled  by  tl^  beatings  of  the  com- 
mon heart  of  humanity.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  manufacturing 
villages,  to  close  the  deep  gulf  with  precipitous  sidesy  which  too  often  separates 
one  set  of  men  fh)m  their  fellows — to  soften  and  round  the  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety which  are  no  where  else  so  sharply  defined.  This  separation  of  socie^  is 
utterly  at  war  with  our  political  theories,  and  must  ever  be  accompanied  with 
oontempt,  exdusiveness  and  apprehension  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with 
envying,  jealousies,  curses  not  loud  but  deep,  and  occasionally  with  outbreaks 
which  will  carry  the  desolation  of  a  tornado  in  their  track.  To  do  away  with 
the  real  daasiflcation  of  society  which  difference  of  education,  and  especiaDj 
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difference  in  mannera,  and  intellcctiul  tut«B  will  anaToidaUy  create,  these  dir- 
fcreDcee  must  be  done  tiwsj  wilh^-at  least  all  tbe  elements  of  earthlj  happineas, 
and  of  a  pleaaaiit  aud  profitable  social  interooorae,  abould  h«  brought  within 
reacb  of  all,  by  giiving  to  all  throuf;li  good  public  ichoola,  and  otber  means  of 
public  education,  good  manner*,  intelligent  and  iaquiring  minda,  refined  taate^ 
■ad  tbe  desire  and  abilitj  to  be  brought  into  commuDion  with  those  who  possess 
these  qualitiea,  and  at  the  same  time  partake  of  the  rich  heritage  of  noble 
thoughta  wbicb  the  great  authors  of  oar  own  and  other  time«,  and  of  our  own 
and  other  wuntrisa,  have  bequeathed  without  reetriction,  to  the  whole  bumaa 
bnUf. 

It  abould  be  every  where  proclHimed.  and  inwrouBht  into  evei;  plan  fbr  Im- 
pToring  tlie  condition  of  society,  especially  in  manubcturing  villages  and  lal^ 
towua,  tliat  good  public  schools  and  religious  inatitutions,  important  end  esscn- 
tial  as  they  unquestionably  are,  do  not  take  the  precedence  of  all  other  means, 
or  exclude  tlie  adoplion  of  others  supplementary  to  them.  Whatever  can  be 
devised  to  impruve  the  physical  condition  of  tbe  poor — to  make  the  home  of  the 
operatives  more  oomlbrtable  and  attractive — to  secure  to  its  inmates  more  de- 
light at  tbeir  own  familf  boai4  and  firesides — to  elevate  tbe  monnera^  and  re- 
flne  tbe  intercourse  of  the  lodgers  at  the  boarding-houses — to  cultivate  house- 
bold  virtues  and  habits  of  saving — to  make  the  lyceum,  the  reading-room,  the 
loctare,  the  evening  chtss,  attractive  and  profitable — to  awaken  and  cultivate  » 
perception  of  whalnvar  is  beaiitilul  and  good  in  nature,  art,  or  human  manner* 
and  character — to  encourage  cheap,  innocent  and  daily  amusements,  and  dis- 
eonrago  those  which  are  expensive,  rude  and  sensual,  and  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  sodal  intercourse — all  these  things  will  do  good  and  lend  to  educate  the 
whole  community,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  population. 
Let  not  the  Christian  intent  on  the  reformation  of  the  aoul,  and  its  fitness  for 
another  Hale,  forget  tliut  the  soul  ia  tied  to  tbe  body,  and  that  through  the 
body,  and  in  theso  various  ways  it  can  be  acted  on  for  its  good.  Let  him  not 
be  unmindful,  that  it  is  prscUcal  Christianity  acting  itself  out  in  these  various 
fiwms,  and  fllliag  up  every  opening  where  good  can  be  done,  which  commends 
itself  to  the  conscieucee  of  all  men,  as  like  its  master,  "going  about  doing  good." 
Let  the  lover  of  bis  kind  remember  that  the  social  atmosphere  of  one  of  these 
villages  may  be  instinct  with  moral  health,  or  may  be  laden  wilb  a  miasma 
deadly  to  the  character  and  the  sotJ. 

The  condition  and  improvement  of  her  manuGicturing  population,  in  connect- 
ka  with  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  is  at  this  time  the  great  problem  for 
Hew  Kogland  to  work  out.  Here  are  concentrated  the  elements  of  corruption, 
of  upbreak,  and  overthrow,  to  all,  that,  in  her  past  history,  she  has  held  most 
prtynoua.  Here  are  the  capacities  lor  social,  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
and  the  productive  Gircea  for  tbe  creation  of  wealth,  and  material  prosperity, 
which  ihall  spread  along  every  valley,  beautiful  and  prosperous  villages,  and 
through  all  her  borde™,  a  contented,  moral  and  intellectual  people.  Regarding 
ooly  its  pecuniaiy  return,  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  her  manu- 
bcturing  population,  ia  a  matter  of  cvmmiinding  interest.  It  ia  the  mind  and 
ehsncter,  tbe  regular  habits,  the  inventive  resources,  tbe  ready  power  to  adopt 
better  means  to  accomplish  the  same  eud,  the  facility  of  turning  Irom  one  kind 
of  work  to  another  when  the  Huctuatioos  of  business  require  it,  the  quiiJniesa 
to  underatond  and  execute  the  directions  given  without  constant  supervision, 
the  economy  in  the  use,  and  in  preventing  the  waste,  of  materials — it  Is  the 
almost  universal  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  American  laborer,  who  has 
received  a  good  New  England  family  and  school  education,  which  enables  him 
to  compete  so  auccesslhlly  with  the  muscles  of  the  Ibreign  laborer,  wbo  wol^ 
at  a  lower  compensation,  but  with  less  productive  power. 

Of  pablic  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  In  dtiee  and  large 
boroughs,  it  matters  not  what  may  be  their  mnnicipal  designation,  where  the 
population  is  largely  concentrated,  and  the  occupations  of  society  are  greatly 
iversifled,  little  need  be  said  which  has  not  been  anticipated.  Much  that  has 
been  presented  in  reference  to  the  &cilitiea  of  improvement^  and  caasea  of 
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deterioration  in  a  manofSBU^turing  population,  is  applicable  to  cities.  Moat  of 
these  fibcilities  and  causes,  both  of  corruption  and  improvement^  exist,  and  art 
at  work  in  the  city  with  greater  power  and  intensity.  Here  the  wealth,  enter- 
prise and  professional  talent  of  the  state  are  concentrated ;  here  schools,  Ubn- 
ries  aind  literary  associations  abound ;  here  are  institutions  of  charity,  and  ewvj 
means  of  religious  instruction.  But  here  too  are  poverty,  ignorance,  profligaqy, 
and  irreligion,  and  a  classification  of  society  as  broad  and  deep  as  ever  diykM 
the  plebeian  and  patrician  of  ancient  Rome.  Here  education,  philanthropy, 
patriotism  and  Christianity  have  a  g^reat  work  to  do,  if  these  harsh  and  disoood- 
ant  elements  are  to  be  harmonized,  and  the  large  towns  are  to  become  not  only 
the  great  centers  of  arts,  trade  and  commerce,  but  the  prolific  fountains  of  ii^ 
tellectual  and  moral  improvement  to  the  whole  State. 

The  first  great  step  to  be  taken  in  our  cities  is  to  improve  the  territorial,  and 
administrative  agencies,  and  organization  of  our  common  schools  so  as  to  enaUo 
all  the  people  of  a  city  or  borough  to  act  on  this  great  interest  as  they  act  on 
their  other  great  interests  and  bring  the  common  school  prominently  forward  as 
an  institution  which  holds  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  eyes  and  affections  of 
all,  as  the  security,  ornament  and  blessing  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  aU 
future  generations.  Instead  of  administering  the  qrstem  through  two  or  mora 
independent  and  it  may  be,  half  beligerent  and  jealous  districts,  and  through  tt 
double  or  treble  set  of  officers,  elected  by  different  parts  of  the  same  oon^ta- 
ency,  and  each  charged  with  only  portions  of  one  supervisory  power,  which  thus 
is  frittered  away  through  many  agencies  instead  of  acting  directly  on  ewerj 
school  in  all  parts  of  the  same  city — let  there  be  an  immediate  union  of  all  the 
districts  so  that  the  city  or  borough  limits  shall  bound  but  one  district,  and  theo 
let  all  the  schools  come  under  the  control  of  a  general  board,  combining  all  the 
powers,  financial  and  visitatorial  which  are  necessary  to  est-iblish  and  adminis- 
ter a  sufficient  number  of  common  schools  of  different  grades  to  meet  the  edur 
cational  wants  of  all  children.  This  committee  can  be  elected  by  the  dtisens 
at  large  with  the  other  city  officers,  or  be  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
The  schools  themselves  should  be  organized  in  reference  to  the  age  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils,  and  the  children  should  pass  Grom  a  lower  to  a  higher 
g^rade  of  school  at  stated  periods,  and  after  a  suitable  test  of  fitness  as  to  age 
and  knowledge.  Teachers  should  be  selected  in  reference  to  their  possessing 
qualifications  adapted  to  the  grade  of  school  they  are  to  teach — and  should  be 
employed  through  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  they  possess  the 
vitality  and  elasticity  necessary  to  the  highest  success.  School-houses  should 
be  attractive,  comfortable  and  healthy,  and  arranged  within  and  without  in  re- 
ference to  the  class  of  pupils — whether  young  or  old — who  are  to  occupy  them. 
Text-books  should  be  uniform  in  all  schools  of  the  same  grade— and  every 
teacher  should  be  furnished  with  all  needful  apparatus  to  illustrate  every  study 
pursued  in  his  school.  Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  the  details  of  a  school 
system,  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  population,  and  capable  of  meeting  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  our  cities  and  large  villages,  I  will  add,  that  we  need  in  all 
our  cities 

1.  A  larger  number  of  Primary  Schools  for  little  children — taught  universally 
by  female  teachers  of  the  requisite  tact,  patience,  versatility,  and  prompt  aod 
kind  sympathies. 

2.  Secondary,  or  Intermediate  Schools — to  carry  forward  children  beyond  the 
primary  schools,  and  as  far  as  our  first  class  of  common  schools  in  cities  now 
take  their  pupils. 

3.  A  High  School — for  boys  and  girls  in  the  same,  or  separate  departments— 
in  which  every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  private  schools  of  the  highest  grades 
if  called  for  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  community,  should  be 
thoroughly  taught,  so  that  the  same  advantages  without  being  abridged,  or 
denied  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same 
time  to  worthy  and  talented  children  of  the  poorest  parent.  The  course  of  in- 
struction, begun  in  the  Primary  School,  and  continued  through  successive 
classes,  should  in  the  end  give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  mauufacturei^ 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  young  woman 
a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical  views  of  her  own  daties» 
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and  those  resources  of  health,  thought,  maoDers,  and  oonrersation  which  bless 
alike  the  highest  and  lowest  stations  in  life. 

Let  a  system  of  common  schools,  organized  on  the  general  principles  above 
set  forth,  and  graduated  on  the  plan  developed  at  some  length  in  my  last  An- 
nual Report,  be  once  established,  and  liberally  supported,  and  the  interest  and 
inquiry  it  will  create  will  soon  lead  to  other  desirable  improvement  in  popular 
education— especially  in  our  large  cities. 

Evening  schools,  and  supplementary  agencies  of  various  kinds,  like  those  at 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  be  provided  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals 
whose  school  attendance  was  prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause  interfered 
with.  Apprentices,  clerks,  and  other  young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried 
into  active  employment  without  a  suitable  elementary  education,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  devote  a  few  hours  in  an  evening,  and  a  few  evenings  in  a  week 
to  studies  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades,  or  pursuits. 

libraries,  and  courses  of  famQiar  lectures  with  practical  illustrations,  collec- 
tions in  natural  history  and  science,  a  system  of  scientific  exchanges  between 
schools,  of  the  same  and  different  towns,  specimens  of  mechanical  inventions 
to  abridge  labor,  collections  in  the  fine  artft--all  of  these  and  other  agencies  of 
popular  education  will  be  provided  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  in  every  com- 
munity where  a  good  system  of  common  schools  has  done  or  is  doing  its  appro- 
priate work.  And  outside  of  all  other  agencies,  the  Reform  School,  and  better 
than  that,  as  preventing  that  which  the  Reform  School  aims  to  correct  and  re- 
form— the  Industrial  Schcx)l  should  be  established  at  one  or  more  points  in  the 
state,  to  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining  influence  of  parental 
aathority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  or  such  as 
are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or 
example,  to  idle,  vicious  and  pilfering  habits,,  are  found  hanging  about  places  of 
public  resort,  polluting  the  air  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring,  to 
their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and 
originating  or  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot  Such  chil- 
dren can  not  safely  be  gathered  into  the  public  schools:  and  if  they  are,  their 
vagrant  habits  arc  chafed  by  the  restraints  of  school  discipline.  Tliey  soon  be- 
come irregular,  pUiy  truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  fVom  that  time  their 
course  is  most  imiformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  point  to 
reach. 

But  in  these— at  least  in  most  of  these  agencies  of  popular  education,  espe- 
daUy  in  that  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  pUms  for  popular  improve- 
ment in  cities — the  common  schcx)l — common  because  it  is  practically  open  to 
and  enjoyed  by  all  as  being  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  gcxxi  enough  for 
the  best — in  such  common  schools,  our  cities  are  behind  some  of  equal  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  refinement,  in  other  states.  When  compared  with  many  cities 
and  villages  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhcxle  Island,  where  the  schools  are  properly 
organized  and  supported,  it  is  found  that  in  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of 
tJtna  state,  with  the  exception  of  three,  the  attendance  in  the  public  school  ii 
less,  the  attendance  in  private  schools  greater,  the  appropriations  for  school  pur- 
poses smaller,  the  course  of  instruction  less  complete,  the  supervision  of  com- 
mittees lees  constant  and  vigilant,  and  the  interest  of  parents  and  the  communi- 
ties less  active  and  intelligent 

ncPBOTKMKsm  nr  the  ststem  of  oomcoir  schoola. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Assembly,  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  certain  specified  plans  of  improvement, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  School  v  isitors  in  their  reports, 
by  the  fnends  of  common  schools,  and  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Kduca- 
tkm.  In  concluding  this  communication,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  certain  fea- 
tures, which  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  incorporate  into  our  system  of  common 
Bdbooia. 

L  The  territorial  organization  and  admmistrative  agencies  of  our  oommoo 
schools,  should  be  made  more  simple  and  efficient 

L  By  makiog  School  8od0C]MCD«aaisiTe  with  tiMliaitt  of  tlMto^ 
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reducing  the  number  of  societies,  and  bringing  the  school  mterest  directij  be* 
fore  the  people  when  assembled  for  other  municipal  purposes. 

2.  By  reducing  the  number  of  school  districts.  1.  Bj  abolishing  those  which 
can  not  maintain  an  efficient  school  even  with  the  extra  aid  from  the  state  and 
town.  2.  By  making  each  incorporated  city  and  borough  a  school  district  3. 
By  giving  facilities  and  holding  out  inducements  for  districts  to  consolidate  for 
ibid  purpose  of  maintaining  a  graded  system  of  schools. 

3.  By  blending  the  financial  and  supervisory  powers  and  duties  now  exer- 
cised by  the  school  committee  and  board  of  visitors,  into  one  board  of  control 
for  a  society,  and  by  authorizing  districts  to  transfer  the  local  mangement  of 
their  district  schools  to  this  board. 

4.  By  extending  the  term  of  office  to  three  years  and  have  one-third  only 
elected  each  year. 

II.  The  means  provided  for  the  support  of  common  schools  should  be  in- 
creased, and  sliould  be  raised  and  appropriated  in  such  ways  as  to  awaken  the 
highest  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest,  and  secure  the  greatest  practica- 
ble equality  of  the  best  school  privileges  to  all  the  children  of  tlie  State. 

1.  The  sum  appropriated  from  the  Treasury  of  the  State  should  be  at  least 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  every  child  entitled  fix>m  age  to  attend  school ; 
and  any  deficiency  in  the  School  Fund  should  be  supplied  fix)m  the  dvil  list 
funds  of  the  State.  The  sum  should  be  certain,  and  larg^  enough  to  stimulate 
societies,  districts  and  parents,  to  corresponding  eflforts  to  obtain  and  rightly 
i^ply  the  same. 

2.  Towns  or  societies  should  be  obliged  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  grand  list  an- 
nually, a  sum  at  least  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
State,  excluding  the  income  of  the  town  deposite  fund,  the  whole  of  which 
should  be  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

3.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  raised  by  tax  on  the  property 
of  towns,  should  be  designated  "teacher's  money,"  and  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  teachers — and  should  be  drawn  from  the  town 
or  society  treasury  only  on  the  order  of  the  committee  of  the  society  in  favor 
of  the  teacher,  and  for  his  wages  only. 

4.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  town  or  society,  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  school  districts  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
in  school. 

5.  Districts  and  societies  should  be  authorized  to  establish  a  rate  bill  or  tui- 
tion, to  be  paid  by  parents  or  guardians  of  children  at  school,  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  school,  and  in  no  way  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  diminish- 
ing to  each  &mily  according  to  the  number  of  children  attending  school  the 
same  term. 

6.  £very  district  should,  on  keeping  its  school  according  to  law  during  the 
year  previous,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  and  town  appropriation,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  employ  a  teacher  qualified  for  that  district,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  eight  months  in  the  year. 

7.  The  district  which  makes  the  greatest  eflbrts  to  employ  good  teachers 
througliout  tlie  year,  in  proportion  to  its  pecuniary  means  and  population, 
should  receive  an  extra  allowance  from  the  town  treasury. 

III.  A  broad  and  liberal  system  of  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  State, 
to  provide  a  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  to  exclude  from  the  common 
schools  all  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  requisite  moral  character,  "  aptness 
to  teach  '*  and  govern  children,  literary  attainments,  and  professional  experience. 

1.  The  law  must  provide,  that  districts  have  the  pecuniary  ability,  by  resour- 
ces within  themselves,  or  by  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  town  or  so- 
ciety, to  pay  the  market  value  of  good  teachers ;  and  to  continue  such  teachers 
in  the  same  school  through  the  year.  There  are  in  the  State  not  more  than 
one  hundred  districts,  in  whicli,  from  the  small  number  of  scholars,  and  ttom 
the  withdrawal  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  for  field  or  household  work,  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year,  annual  schools  can  not  be  maintained,  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts referred  to^  schools  could  be  maintained  for  at  least  eight  months. 
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2.  A  scale  of  examination,  and  certificates  based  on  the  same,  should  be  ea* 
tablished,  consisting  of  at  least  three  grades.  Tlie  first  and  lowest  should  en- 
title the  holder  to  teach  in  a  certain  specified  scliool  or  district  for  one  jear.  The 
second  Hhould  be  available  throughout  the  schools  of  a  country  for  two  yeara, 
and  should  be  given  only  to  those,  who  in  addition  to  the  specified  examination, 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience.  The  third  should  be  good 
throughout  the  State,  and  for  at  least  three  years,  and  should  constitute  the 
highest  evidence  that  tlie  holders  possess  the  right  spirit,  character,  attainments, 
and  practical  skill  for  the  highest  grade  of  school. 

3.  The  compensation  of  teachers  should  be  based  somewhat  on  the  g^de  of 
certificate  held  by  them.  Tlie  names  of  persons  holding  the  State  certificates, 
should  be  from  time  to  time  published  iu  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin> 
tendent 

4.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  the  examination  for  certificates 
should  be  conducted  by  a  county  board,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  County 
Teacher's  Institutes.  This  would  be  an  additional  inducement  for  a  full  attend- 
ance of  all  teachers  who  wished  to  get  a  higher  grade  of  certificate,  as  well  as 
of  all  young  persons  who  propose  to  enter  the  profession. 

5.  Connected  with  the  plan  of  examination  and  certificates,  there  should  be 
a  county  system  of  school  inspection,  by  which  incompetent  and  unworthy 
members  sliall  be  excluded  from  the  profession. 

6.  To  make  the  above  provisions  truly  valuable  and  efficient,  opportunities 
now  provided,  and  institutions  and  agencies  now  established  by  which  young 
men  and  young  women  of  the  right  spirit  and  character,  can  get  a  thorough 
professional  training,  must  be  continued,  enlarged  and  improved. 

rv.  Some  efficient  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books 
in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  same  society,  and  in  all  the  societies,  at  least  of  the 
same  county,  by  the  action  of  either  a  State  or  County  Board. 

y.  The  law  should  make  it  imperative  on  towns,  societies,  or  districts,  to  pro- 
vide suitable  schcx)!- houses,  furniture,  and  appendages  for  the  same,  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  a  school  library ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  should 
be  authoris^cd  to  take  land  for  school  purposes,  on  the  award  of  a  disinterested 
tribunal. 

Let  these,  or  some  more  efficient  features,  be  engrailed  on  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  Connecticut  will  soon  occupy  again,  the  front  rank  in  the 
great  work  of  popular  education. 

In  1851,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  (Mr.  Barnard,) 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  "  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour- 
nal,^ which  was  **  suspended  in  1842,  until  a  brighter  day  should 
dawn  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.*'  The  subject  is  thus 
referred  to  in  his  Annual  Report,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  May,  1852. 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL  AND  THE  PUBUO  PRESS. 

As  a  convenient  mode  of  communicating  with  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
friends  of  educational  improvement  in  difl*erent  sections  of  the  State,  and  as  an 
important  auxiliary  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  assumed  the 
responsibiliiy  of  commencing  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  the  "  Connecti- 
cut Common  Scfiool  Journal" 

As  announced  in  the  prospectus,  the  Journal  will  be  the  repository  of  all 
documents  of  a  permanent  value,  relating  to  the  history,  condition,  and  improve- 
ment of  public  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  the  State.  It 
will  contain  the  laws  of  the  State,  relating  to  schools,  with  such  forms  and  ex- 
planations as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  their  ad- 
ministmtion.  It  will  contain  suggestions  and  improved  plans  for  repairs,  con- 
struction and  internal  arrangement  of  school-houses.  It  will  aim  to  ^™^  ^jj* 
courage,  and  bring  forward  good  teachers;  and  to  enlist  tlie  active  and  inteUip 
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gent  cooperation  of  parents,  with  teachers  and  committees  in  the  management 
and  instniction  of  schools.  It  will  give  notice  of  all  local  and  general  meetings 
of  associations  relating  to  public  schools,  and  publish  any  communications  re- 
specting their  proceedinga  It  will  g^ve  information  of  what  is  doing  in  other 
states  and  countries,  with  regard  to  popular  education,  and  in  every  way  help 
keep  aliye  a  spirit  of  efficient  and  prudent  action  in  behalf  of  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  improvement  of  the  rising  and  all  future  generations  in  the 
State. 

The  numbers  thus  far  published  of  the  current  volume  do  not  contain  the 
usual  variety  of  such  a  periodical,  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  and  to  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  to 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  at  Hartford. 
Feeling  that  the  best  lights  of  my  own  mind  have  been  drawn  and  fed  from  his 
wise  counsels,  and  the  best  purposes  of  my  own  heart  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  beauty  of  his  daily  life,  I  could  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  placing 
before  school  officers  and  teachers  this  memorial  of  a  wise  educator,  and  an 
every-day  Christian  gentleman.  The  name  of  Gallaudet  will  ever  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  moral  treasure  of  Connecticut.  The  nmnbers  of  the  Journal  de- 
voted to  this  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be  presented  to  such  members  of  the 
Assembly  as  will  apply  to  this  office. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  exdusively  to 
the  promotion  of  educational  improvement,  no  pains  has  been  spared  to  interest 
the  conductors  of  our  newspaper  press  generally  to  introduce  into  their  columns^ 
reports  and  discussions  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  our  common 
schools,  and  other  institutions  and  means  of  popular  education.  In  no  one  year 
has  so  much  educational  matter  been  spread  through  these  channels  before  the 
people  of  the  State.  For  the  uniform  courtesy,  with  which  all  applications,  on 
my  part  for  giving  publicity  to  notices  for  Institutes  and  lectures,  have  been 
met,  I  wish  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  Without  the  cordial  and 
general  cooperation  of  tlie  press  of  the  State,  the  process  of  school  improve- 
ment will  be  slow  indeed. 

The  Superintendent  thus  speaks  of  his  operations  in  Teachers*  In- 
stitutes, Lectures,  <!bc.,  in  his  '*  Seventh  Annual  Report,  submitted 
May,  1862." 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  the  year,  nine  Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teachers  have  been  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  one  more  than  was  required  by  law,  and  for 
which  no  pecuniary  aid  was  received  from  the  State.  The  aggregate  attendance 
of  teachers  at  the  nine  Institutes,  was  about  nine  hundred.  Each  Institute  was 
opened  by  a  public  lecture  on  the  Monday  evening  of  the  week  for  whioii  it  was 
appointed,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  close  of  the  Friday  evening  follow- 
ing. The  exercises  during  the  day  were  devoted  to  the  famiUar  exposition  of 
the  best  modes  of  classifying,  governing,  and  teaching  our  common  schools. 
At  each  Institute  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions  on 
topics  connected  with  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  other  means  of 
popular  education  in  Connecticut,  intended  to  interest  parents,  children,  and  the 
community  generally,  as  well  as  teachers. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  remark : — 

1.  The  value  of  this  class  of  meetings,  both  to  teachers  and  the  communities 
where  they  are  held,  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  not  an  intimation  has 
reached  me  from  any  quarter,  that  they  should  he  abandoned. 

2.  My  connection  with  Institutes  every  year  for  more  than  twelve  years  has 
satisfied  me  that  to  secure  the  continued  interest  and  attendance  of  teachers  in 
this  class  of  meetings,  the  exercises  must  be  instructive  and  varied ;  the  persons 
conducting  the  exercises  and  delivering  lectiires,  must  have  a  reputation  which 
will  command  in  advance  the  confidence  of  the  best  teachers;  the  time  and 
place  for  each  Institute  must  be  judiciously  chosen,  and  the  wants  of  the  schools 
at  particular  periods  of  the  year  must  be  consulted. 
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3.  The  appropriation  now  made,  vis.,  only  eighteen  dollars  on  the  average,  to 
■ecnre  assistance  in  instruction  and  lectures  at  each  Institute,  with  an  allowance 
for  printing  circulars,  and  the  travel  of  the  Superintendent,  is  altogether  inad- 
equate— thereby  imposing  a  heavy  pecuniary  burden  on  the  Superintendent^ 
and  subjecting  public-spirited  individuals,  who  have  no  private  or  professioiiai 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  to  great  sacrifices  of  time  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  State. 

4.  Interesting  and  profitable  as  these  Institutes  have  already  proved  to  teach- 
ers, the  schools,  and  the  community,  they  can  be  made  still  more  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  a  larger  attendance  of  teachers  can  be  secured  during  each 
year,  and  more  places  can  be  reached  and  blessed  by  their  infiuence,  if  the 
Superintendent  can  be  left  at  liberty  to  appoint  and  hold  as  many  of  this  class 
of  meetings,  at  such  times  and  at  such  periods  of  the  year,  as  he  shall  deem 
best,  without  regard  to  county  lines  or  particular  monliis,  provided  he  has  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  attendance  of  at  least  forty  teachers,  and  provided  the 
expense  of  each  Institute  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  each  teacher  in  attend- 
ance, or  fifty  dollars  on  an  average  to  each  Institute. 

EDUCATIONAL  LECTURES. 

In  pursuance  of  a  plan  sot  forth  in  my  Report  for  1850,  and  of  a  resolutioii 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  of  that  year,  I  have  continued  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  such  persons  as  were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  in  dif- 
ferent school  societies,  for  familiar  and  practical  addresses  and  discussions  on 
topics  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system, 
and  of  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  public  schools.  With  the 
cooperation  of  several  gentlemen,  all  of  them  successful  teachers,  and  most  of 
them,  experienced  school  officers,  more  than  four  hundred  addresses  have  been 
delivered  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  But  for  the  failure  of  certain  ap- 
pointments from  want  of  due  notice,  and  in  some  instances,  on  account  of  meet- 
mgs  for  other  objects  at  the  only  time  in  which  I  could  provide  an  address,  at 
least  one  address  would  have  been  delivered,  not  only  in  every  school  society, 
but  in  every  large  neighborhood.  The  expense  of  this  movement,  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly,  is  limited  to  three  dollars  for  each  society 
visited,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  persons 
employed.  For  this  trifling  expenditure,  an  impulse  of  a  most  salutary  and  &r 
reaching  character  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  school  improvement,  and  the 
results  are  even  now  visible  in  the  more  enlightened  and  vigorous  action  of 
school  districts,  officers,  and  teachers. 

COUimr   INSPECTION. 

In  pursuing  this  plan  of  operations,  I  have  aimed  to  secure  not  only  an  ad- 
dress on  topics  connected  with  the  condition  and  improvement  of  common 
schools,  but  to  illustrate  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  system  of  county  inspection,  and  of  a  plan  of  reports  which  shall 
present  the  comparative  standing  of  the  schools  in  the  several  societies  of  the 
same  county.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  lecturers  were  requested  to  confer 
with  school  visitors  and  teachers,  to  visit  at  least  two  schools  in  each  society  in 
which  an  address  was  delivered,  and  after  completing  their  circuit  of  lectures 
and  visits,  to  present  a  report  of  their  domgs,  and  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions and  inquiries. 

ADDRESSES  BT  CLEROTMEN. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  in  connection  with  this  plan  of  school  visita- 
tion, and  meetings,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  many  dergjrmen  have  addressed 
their  people  on  the  subject  at  appropriate  seasons.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
what  day  and  place  would  be  inappropriate  for  a  clergyman  to  address  parents 
on  their  duties  as  to  the  education  of  children,  or  the  community  as  to  the  care 
and  improvement  of  their  schools.  It  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  to 
say,  that  as  a  class  they  have  done,  and  are  doing  more  for  the  hnprovement  of 
common  scliools,  tlian  any  other  and  all  other  portions  of  the  community  to- 
gether, the  parents  of  the  children  at  sdiool  not  excepted.    But  some  of  them 
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mn  still  find  room  for  more  yigoroua  efforts,  and  not  weaxy  themselTes  in  well- 
doing. 

MXETIKaS  or  TEACHXB8  WITH  THEIR    8CH00L& 

In  connection  with  the  educational  lectaree,  in  several  towns,  meetings  of  all 
the  teachers  with  their  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  school  Tisitors,  have  been  held  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
At  these  school  celebrations,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  exerdaes,  and 
studies  of  our  district  schools,  have  been  illustrated,  with  classes  of  children,  in 
contrast  with  the  methods  in  too  many  instances  pursued  by  teachers,  who  have 
sot  ei^oyed  opportunities  of  visiting  the  best  schools,  or  of  studying  and  prao- 
tioing  the  art  of  teaching  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman  in  the  pro* 
fiassion.  This  class  of  meetings  and  exercises  have  been  held  mainly  by  that 
excellent  teacher  and  practical  lecturer,  Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  who  has  devoted 
the  entire  winter  to  the  improvement  of  the  common  scliools,  by  lectures, 
fiuniliar  visits  to  schools,  and  personal  interviews  with  teachers  and  parents. 

PROPOSED  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
submitted  a  bill  for  an  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  "An  Act  concern- 
ing Education,"  which  was  continued  to  the  present  session,  and  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  with  the  laws  of  1851,  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
people.  To  aid  in  this  object,  I  caused  an  edition  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  with 
a  review  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  circulated 
among  school  officers  and  fKends  of  educational  improvement  I  have  heard 
but  one  opinion  exprcHsed,  and  that  in  approval  of  all  the  main  features  of  this 
bin,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  our  schools. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOL  SOCIETIES  COMMITTEE  AND  VISITORS. 

SecUon  1  provides  for  a  union  in  one  committee,  of  the  powers  and  duties 
now  distributed  between  two  sets  of  officers.  Tliis  simple  provision  will  bring 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  school  affairs  of  a  society  under  one  committee, 
and  the  certificate  of  this  committee  as  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  the 
employment  of  duly  qualified  teachers  for  at  least  the  period  of  the  year  re- 
quired by  law,  and  the  regular  visitation  of  the  schools,  will  be  based  bereafler 
on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  members,  and  not  on  the  general  declarations 
of  district  committees,  or  the  more  vague  supposition  that  the  schools  have 
been  kept  according  to  law. 

ABOUTION  OF  SCHOOL  SOCIETIES. 

Sections  2,  3,  and  4,  provide  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  our  school  Byntem^ 
with  the  consent  and  action  of  all  interested,  as  far  and  as  last  only  as  such  con 
sent  shall  be  given,  and  such  action  had,  to  its  original  territorial  organization. 
In  reference  to  the  policy  of  our  present  organization,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  the 
views  substantially  which  I  have  before  communicated  to  the  public.  {See  Aniej 
p.  288.) 

GRADATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

To  enable  children  to  derive  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  fVom  their  attend 
ance  at  school,  they  should  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training  in  a  succea- 
mon  of  classes  and  schools  arranged  according  to  similarity  of  age,  standing, 
and  attainments,  under  teachers  possessing  the  qualifications  best  adapted  to 
each  grade  of  school.  The  practice  has  been  almost  universal  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  other  States  where  the  organization  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  school  districts,  to  provide  but  one  school  for  as 
many  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  fW>m  four  to  sixteen  years,  as  can 
be  gathered  in  (torn  certain  territorial  limits,  into  one  apartment,  under  one 
teadier ;— a  female  teacher  in  summer,  and  a  male  teacher  in  winter.  The  dis- 
advantages of  this  practice,  both  to  pupils  and  teachers,  are  great  and  manifold. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  discomfort,  as  well  as  great 
hindrances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and  classes,  caused  by  crowd- 
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ing  the  older  and  younger  pupils  into  the  same  school-room,  without  seats  and 
furniture  appropriate  to  either ;  and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  dit- 
oomfort  falls  upon  the  young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  can  not  bo  appropriate  and 
prog^ressiTO.  There  can  not  be  a  regular  course  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  pupils — a  series  of  processes,  each  adapted 
to  certain  periods  in  the  development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  in- 
tended to  be  followed  by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third ;  the  latter  always 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  by  methods  varying  with  the  woric  to  be  done,  and  the  prog^reM 
already  niade. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  can  not  be  a  sva- 
tem  of  discipline  whicli  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both  classes.  If  it 
secures  the  cheerful  obedience  and  subordination  of  the  older,  it  will  press  with 
unwise  severity  upon  the  younger  pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical 
wants,  and  peculiar  temperaments  of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order 
and  habits  of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of 
posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgences,  wluch  it  permits  and  requires  of 
the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, to  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a  variety  of  methods  of 
uistruction  and  illustration  are  called  for,  which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  fai 
an  equal  degree,  in  the  same  teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued  with 
equal  success  in  the  same  school-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowl- 
edge, to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by  a 
largo  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher  branches,  espedallj 
all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and  habits  of  abstraction, 
on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  wliich  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained 
by  many  pupils,  amid  a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements,  and 
sounds.  The  recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitaUeand  satisfactory 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explana- 
tion, and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to  during 
each  half-day,  these  exercises  are  bric^  hurried,  and  of  httle  practical  value. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book. 
Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place,  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done^ 
where  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements 
of  each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  is  cultivated  and  tested: 
where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and  illustrated,  and 
additional  information  imparted ;  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening 
powers — instead  of  all  this,  and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  con- 
sists, on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class,  in  regular 
order  and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  of  Saying  their  lessow^  as  the  operation  is  most  significantly  described  by 
most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the  stand.  In  the  mean  time  the 
order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained,  and  the  general  business  must  go 
forward.  Little  children,  without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and 
hands,  and  ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle 
is  aching  from  suppressed  activity ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set,  arithmeti- 
cal difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  received,  questions  an- 
swered, whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and  more  or  less  of  extempore  dia- 
cipline  administered.  Were  it  not  a  most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time,— did 
it  not  involve  the  deadening,  crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  fiuml- 
ties  and  noble  sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  di- 
verting farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  krge  public  school,  whoee  chaotio 
and  discordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced  to  system  by  a  proper  clasaiflca- 
tion.  The  teacher,  at  least  the  conscientious  teacher,  thinks  it  ony  thing  but  a 
farce  to  him.  Compelled  to  hurry  from  one  study  to  another,  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  methods  altogether  distinct, — fhm  one  reeitaticHi  to  another,  sqaallj 
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brief  and  unsatisfactory,  one  requiring  a  liveliness  of  manner,  which  be  does  not 
feel  and  can  not  assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstraction  of 
thought,  which  he  can  not  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares,— 
from  one  cose  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on  him  at  the  same  time,— -be 
goes  through  the  same  circuit,  day  alter  day,  with  a  diszy  brain  and  aching 
heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a  close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligenos 
and  fidelity,  he  has  accomplished  but  little  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of  schools,  arising 
from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  employing  one  teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and 
dificrent  teachers  each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a  large  dis- 
trict Bchool,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school  term.  His  experience 
is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does  not  come  into  the  school  until  after 
an  uiterval  of  weeks  or  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has 
left  the  town  or  State.  The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  thdr 
parents,  is  unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
himself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business :  in  consequence  chaos  comes 
back  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded  by  the  introduction  of 
new  b^ks,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach  from  the  books  in  which  he 
studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and  many  teachers  can  not 
teach  profitably  from  any  other.  Weeks  are  thus  po&'ied,  in  which  the  school  is 
going  through  the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  aocns- 
tomcd  to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them  are 
put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while  others  are  pushed 
forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  prepared:  and  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  months,  the  school  relapses  into  chaos.  There  is  a  constant  change,  but 
no  progress. 

This  want  of  system  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers  go  on  fh>m  term  to 
term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  involve  any  other  interest  in 
speedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was  not  provision  made  for  fresh  material  to 
be  experimented  upon,  and  counteracting  infiuenoes  at  work  to  restore,  or  at 
least  obviate  the  injury  done.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape 
utter  wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant  die- 
regard  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  with  a  suooes- 
sion  of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them  trained  to  the  details  oC 
the  business,  each  new  agent  acting  without  any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor,  or  any  well  settled  plan  of  his  own  I  The  public  school  is  not  an 
anomaly,  an  exception,  among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or 
failure  depends  on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions ;  and  if  com- 
plete failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions,  it  is  because 
every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  fresh  supply  of  children  to  be  experimented 
upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond  the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and 
discipline ;  and  because  the  minds  of  some  of  those  children  are,  for  a  portion 
of  each  day,  left  to  the  action  of  their  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly 
influences  of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  sjrstem  of  publio 
schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring  a  large  number  of 
similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  stage  of  l^eir  advance- 
ment, under  teachers  of  the  rijp^ht  qualifications,  and  shall  enable  these  teachers 
to  act  upon  numbers  at  once,  for  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward 
effectually  together,  in  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  g^reat  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  either  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school,  is  equality  of  attain- 
ments, which  will  generally  include  those  of  the  same  age.  Those  who  have 
gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground,  or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same 
point  of  attainment  in  several  studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute, 
whenever  their  number  will  authorize  it.  one  school  These  again  should  be 
arranged  in  different  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  grade  of  school. 
Even  in  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  promoted  firom  a  school  of  a 
lower  grade  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being  found  qualified  in  oertain  studies^  it 
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is  seldom  that  aay  considerable  number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard 
of  scholarship  in  all  their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made  very  differ- 
ent progress,  in  different  branches.  He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower  in 
another.  B7  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in  different  classesi 
no  pupil  need  be  detained  bj  companions  who  have  made,  or  can  make  less 
progress,  or  be  hurried  over  lessons  and  subjects  in  a  superficial  manner,  to  ac- 
commodate the  more  rapid  advancement  of  others.  Although  equality  of  at- 
tainment should  be  regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  age,  and  other  circumstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault, 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  Uttle  children,  although  their  at- 
tainments may  be  in  advance  of  his.  This  step  would  mortify  and  discourage 
him.  In  such  extreme  cases,  that  arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the 
individual  the  greatest  chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  him- 
8elf|  and  hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
nme  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application  and  obedience. 
8ome  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences  of  individuals,  especially 
among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable  destination  in  life.  The  mind  comes 
into  the  requisition  of  study  more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when 
led  onward  by  the  heart;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations 
to  fliture  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  powerful  motive 
to  effort 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  furtherin  this  connection.  The 
extent  to  which  the  gradation  and  classification  of  schools  shall  be  carried,  In 
any  town,  society  or  district,  will  depend,  and  the  number  of  classes  reduced  in 
any  school  will  depend  on  the  compactness,  numbers,  or  other  circumstances  of 
the  population,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  each  school 

PROPERTY  TAXATION. 

Section  5.  provides  for  the  assessment  of  a  property  tax  m  each  school  so- 
dety  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional resources  in  each  school  district  and  society  to  maintain  such  common 
schools  as  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  requires. 

Without  the  means,  at  once  certain  and  sufficient  to  provide  good  school- 
houses,  good  books,  good  teachers,  and  good  supervision,  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools,  there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  any  school 
law,  however  perfect  in  other  respects.    In  my  opinion,  it  is  both  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  provide  liberally,  but  not  exclusively,  by  State  endowment,  for  the 
support  of  public  instruction.    As  education  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who 
need  it  most,  for  themselves  or  their  children, — as  it  is  a  duty  which  avarice 
and  a  short-sighted  self-interest  may  disregard, — as  it  is  a  right  which  is  inherent 
in  every  child,  but  which  the  child  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest  both 
public  and  individual,  which  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  un- 
just to  leave  it  to  the  sense  of  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  insufficient  re- 
sources which  individuals,  and  local  authorities  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinary 
motives,  will  provide.    If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  few,  and  the 
uneducated  many.    Tliis  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  history.    The  leading 
object  should  be,  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede  the 
proper  efforts  of  parents  and  local  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  thus 
provided  are  so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as  the 
varymg  drcumstances  of  families  and  local  communities  wiU  admit    If  brought 
to  the  test  of  these  principles,  our  present  mode  of  supporting  eduaUion  wUl  be 
found  deficient    The  schools  are  every  where  placed  on  a  short  allowance,  and 
the  chUdren  of  the  State  are  subjected  to  the  most  gross  i^Tl    f  »«!.^ 
privUeges.    As  the  means  realized  out  of  permanent  public  fi'^^^  ^^I  ^SSS 
the  means  provided  by  parents,  towns,  ixdeties  and  di«^"^  Ji?!^,^^*^!! 
in  nearly  the  same  pro^rtion.    At  first  towns  and  societies  were  released  ftom 
the  legal  obligation  to  Vaise  money  b/texTr^hool  purposes;  and  with  this 
obligation  the  habit  of  doing  so,  w^hich  ^mmSn^  with  fur  exjrten^^as  ap«^ 
pie,  ahnost  unmeduitely  cei^    The  practice  of  parental  oontnbuUon  towtfd 
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the  expenses  of  the  school,  for  board  of  the  teacher,  fUel,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  which  was  at  first  rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continue 
the  school  in  certain  towns  eleven  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  was  gpradually  relaxed,  until  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  school  is 
kept  open  just  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensatioii 
at  which  a  young  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  make 
teaching  a  business,  can  be  employed,  to  use  up  the  public  money  derived  from 
the  state  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  "  boarding "  the  teacher, — a  custom 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, — is  complied  with  so 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  families,  that  teachers  with  any  deg^ree  of 
self-respect,  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
this  mode  of  begging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  except  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  moet 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parents,  districts,  and  societies^ 
and  the  right  even  is  diputed  and  denied. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  MONET  ACCORDINQ  TO  ATTENDANCE. 

SeeUon  6  contemplates  the  application  of  a  new  principle  to  the  distribution 
among  the  several  districts,  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  This  principle  recognizes  the  number  of  children  m 
actual  attendance, — the  number  who  actually  attend  school, — not  the  number 
which  should  be  there, — as  the  true  basis  of  distribution.  The  alteration  herehi 
proposed  has  been  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  experienced  school  offi- 
cers in  the  country.  The  commissioner  appointed  to  prepare  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State  of  New  York,  (Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,)  introduces  this  feature 
with  the  following  remarks : 

*'  It  is  proposed  that  the  public  money  shall  be  distributed  by  the  town  super- 
intendent among  the  several  reporting  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  milli- 
ner of  pupils  actually  atiending  the  schools  therein,  and  the  average  length  of 
time  they  shall  have  so  attended,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher^s  authentica- 
ted lists.  The  existing  system  of  apportionment,  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  yeara^ 
not  only  seems  unwarranted  by  any  sound  principle  of  distribution,  but  operates 
with  gross  inequality  and  injustice  in  very  many  sections  of  the  counti^.  In 
city  and  village  and  manufacturing  districts,  its  inevitable  efiect  is  to  enhance 
the  amount  of  public  money  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  educational  wants  of 
the  population,  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  which  absolutely  need  it 
The  fUnds  contributed  and  authorized  by  the  State  should  be  equitably  and 
fairly  distributed,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  actually  partici- 
pate in  the  privileges  which  they  are  dcsipicd  to  secure.  Why  should  a  dis- 
trict, where  the  greater  portion  of  the  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  establishments,  or  in  attendance  at  private 
and  select  schools,  or  not  attending  any,  receive  a  share  of  this  fund  correspond- 
ing, not  to  the  number  actually  availing  tliemselvos  during  any  portion  of  the 
year  of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  but  to  the  whole  number  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, whether  they  have  ever  attended  a  day  or  not,  while  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict where,  perhaps,  every  child  is  kept  at  school  for  six  or  eight  months  of 
every  year,  its  distributive  share  is  barely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
A  sum  adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  the  lowest  class  of  teachers?  By  tlie 
adoption  of  the  proposed  principle  of  distribution,  a  direct  and  very  powerful  in- 
ducement is  held  out  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  district 
school  of  the  greatest  number  of  children,  and  for  the  longest  possible  terms. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  equitable  arrangement,  far  outweigh,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it  from  the  comparative  facilities  for  regular  attendance  afforded  by  cities 
and  villages  over  those  of  the  country  districts.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  believed 
the  average  attendance  in  the  latter  is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, than  the  former ;  but  even  if  the  fact  were  otherwise,  the  greater  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance,  and  the  longer  the  average  term  of  such  at- 
tendance, whether  in  the  city  or  country,  tlie  more  liberal  should  be  the  allow- 
anoe  of  the  public  money." 
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Tb  obviate  any  injiistioe  which  the  mall  districts  might  suffer,  it  is  prorided 
ISbtA  ewmj  district  shall  reoeire  a  sum  at  least  suflident  to  keep  a  oommon 
■ohool  for  the  minimum  length  of  time  required  by  law.  The  operation  of  this 
rale  in  time^  prohablj  will  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  verj  small  districts. 

■XAIOXATIOH  OF  T1A0HIB8  BT   OOUVTr  IM8PTOT0B& 

SeeUon  It  authorizes  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  appoint  one  or 
Bore  persons  to  yisit  «^ool  societies  and  districts  in  different  sections  of  the 
jEtale^  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  schools,  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tioB,  giring  and  receiving  information  and  suggestions  on  all  matters  relating  to 
tiM  oondition  and  improvement  of  the  common  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
datis%  the  persons  thus  appointed  are  authorised  to  grant  to  those  teachersi 
witii  whose  examination  and  success  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room 
M  observed  by  them  in  their  visits  to  the  school  th^  are  satisfied,  a  certificate 
of  qoalification  which  shall  be  good  for  two  years. 

The  expense  to  the  State  of  this  new  feature  of  school  inspection  in  our  sys- 
tem can  not  exceed  by  this  law  three  dollars  to  each  society  visited,  or  six  hua- 
dtod  and  thirty-one  dollars,  provided  every  society  is  reached.  The  State  of 
Ws—rhnsnttn  appropriates  annually  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to 
tiM  expense  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  employment  of  two  agents,  "to 
labor  among  the  people,  arouse  their  attention,  propoee  improvements  in  all  ttub 
tnctioal  details  of  appljring  school  money,  of  arranging  districts,  and  of  buikU 
mg  houses,  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  converting  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies either  into  public  schools,  or  auxiliaries  to  them ;  attend  public  meetings^ 
and  conventions  of  teachers,  advising  with  school  committees,  and  visiting 
■diook  and  aiding  teachers,  by  their  sug^geetions."  Some  of  the  objects  here 
speeifled,  and  aimed  at  in  the  sections  under  consideration  have  been  already 
irnHmrt  in  this  State  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  under  the  plan  of  leo- 
tures  authorized  by  the  resolution  of  1850,  commented  on  in  my  report  for  this 
and  last  year.  The  following  suggestions  were  contained  in  my  special  report^ 
aooompanying  the  report  of  county  inspectors  of  common  schools,  and  are  re- 
psttad  as  expressing  my  present  views  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  provisions  of 
tUt  section  of  the  bill 

Hie  want  of  an  official  authority, — the  narrow  sphere  of  action, — and  the 
brief  period  of  time  which  each  county  lecturer,  with  the  compensation  allowed, 
(which  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  travel,)  will  be  able  to  give 
to  the  work,  will,  of  course,  make  a  broad  difference  in  the  result  of  this  jMsn, 
torn  that  of  a  system  of  county,  or  senatorial  district  inspection,  which  might 
eas^  be  framed,  uid  which  should  include  the  examination  of  all  candidalea 
for  the  office  of  teacher  in  a  common  school,  of  every  grade, — the  granting  of 
osrtifloates  of  qualification,  graduated  according  to  the  attainments,  experience^ 
and  practical  knowledge  of  each  candidate,  and  subject  to  be  revoked  by  the 
authori^  granting  the  same,  on  evidence  of  inefficiency  or  unworthiness, — the 
penonai  visit  at  least  twice  a  year  to  every  school  in  the  circuit,  in  whkih  the 
examination  shall  be  conducted  both  by  the  teacher  and  inspector,  and  by  means 
of  oral  and  written  answens — a  personal  knowledge  of  every  teacher  and  every 
school,— HI  fiuniliar  conference  for  one  day  and  evening,  with  all  the  teadiers  of 
a  town,  at  least  once  during  each  season  of  schooling;  and  with  all  the  teachers 
of  a  county,  for  one  week,  in  each  year, — at  least  one  public  address  in  each 
town,  after  due  notice,  in  which  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  in 
respect  to  school-houses,  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  length  of  the 
time  the  several  schools  are  taught  during  the  year,  the  compensation  paid  to 
teadiers,  the  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  in  the  whole  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  particulars,  shall  be  set  forth  and  fortified  by  statements  made 
bj  kNsal  committees,  and  extracts  ftom  the  records  of  personal  vi^ts  to  the 
school,— «  conference  onee  a  year  with  the  several  offioera  of  the  several  towns 
and  districts  who  may  choose  to  come  together,  on  due  notioe,  for  consultatioii 
respecting  books,  teachers,  apparatus,  ftc., — and  an  annual  report  to  the  Stats 
Soperinteodent,  embracing  their  own  doings,  the  condition  of  the  schools  tik 
each  town,  the  relative  sUndmg  of  the  several  towns  hi  all  the  essential  points 
in  the  ooDditkm  of  public  school^  and  plans  snd  suggestions  for  hsproving  ths 

SI 
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orgatiization,  administration,  instraction,  and  discipline  of  the  schools.  XTntil 
some  such  system  of  inspection  can  be  put  into  operation,  there  will  be  no  in* 
dependent  and  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  of  teachers;  no  respon- 
sibility to  public  opinion,  pressing  on  local  school  committees  and  teaeliMv;  no 
persons  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently  well  informed  and  at  leisure  to  devise 
and  suggest  plans  of  improvement,  and  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  same ;  no 
diffusion  of  new  ideas ;  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others ;  no  rii^dry 
lor  improvement ;  no  progress. 

Experience  has  shown,  in  every  country,  where  a  qrstem  of  inspection,  em- 
bracing the  above  features  has  been  tried  and  which  adds  to  the  immediate 
■upervision  of  a  committee  charged  with  the  details  of  managing  one  or  a  small 
number  of  schools,  the  constant  and  regular  visits  of  a  person  of  known  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  skill  in  the  business  of  education,  and  acting  with  an  uide- 
pendence  of  local  appointment  and  influence,  although  clothed  with  no  other 
authority  beyond  that  of  giving  friendly  advice  and  cooperation,  and  of  making 
public  whatever  of  deficiency  and  of  excellencies  he  may  observe  in  bis  viaitB^ 
that  life  and  vigor  are  given  to  the  administration  of  a  school  sjrstem.  Childpen, 
teachers,  committees,  and  parents,  all  share  the  impulse  and  the  benefits  of  sag* 
gestions  and  hints  thrown  out  in  private  conversation,  and  in  the  public  ad- 
dreases  and  reports  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  make.  No  okas  of 
persons  with  us  will  be  more  anxious  to  receive  the  visits  of  an  intelligent^ 
devoted,  and  impartial  inspector,  or  to  wekx>me  his  counsel  and  oodperation, 
than  faithful  teachera. 

OKBTDICATE  OF  QUAUFICATIOK  TO  TXAOH. 

The  certificate  or  diploma  of  a  school  teacher  should  be  worth  something  to 
him,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  to  parents  and  local  committees  who 
may  not  have  the  requisite  time  and  qualifications  to  examine  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  fitness  of  a  person  to  classify,  teach,  and  govern  a  sdiooL  It 
should,  therefore,  be  granted  by  a  committee,  composed  of  one  or  more  persons 
oompetent  to  judge,  fh>m  having  a  practical  and  familiar  knowledge  of  toe  tob- 
Jects  and  points  to  which  an  examination  should  be  directed,  and  above  all,  of 
what  constitutes  aptness  to  teach,  and  good  methods  of  dassification,  instrao- 
tion,  and  discipline.  The  person  or  committee  should  be  so  appointed  and  oocapy 
such  a  local  position  as  to  remove  the  granting,  withholding  or  annulling  of  o 
certificate  above  all  suspicion  of  partiality  or  all  fears  of  personal  consequenoesL 
A  diploma  should  mark  the  grade  of  school  which  the  holder,  after  due  exam* 
hiation,  is  judged  qualified  to  teach,  and  for  this  purpose,  there  should  be  a 
dassification  of  diplomas.  The  first  granted,  and  the  only  one  which  should  bo 
granted  to  a  candidate  who  has  not  had  at  the  time  some  experience  as  an  ao- 
sistant  in  the  practical  duties  of  teaching,  should  entitie  the  odder  to  teadi  in 
the  particular  school  for  which  he  has,  or  is  about  to  apply,  and  whidi  ahoiuld 
be  specified  in  the  diploma.  Before  granting  such  a  diploma,  the  drcumstanoea 
of  the  school  should  be  known  to  the  person  or  board  granting  the  same.  After 
a  Bucoessfiil  trial  for  one  term  in  this  school,  an  indorsement  on  the  bads  of  the 
certificate  to  this  effect,  might  give  that  certificate  currency  in  all  the  distriota 
of  the  town,  where  committees  and  parents  could  themselves  know  or  judge  of 
his  attainments,  character,  and  skill  as  a  teacher.  A  diploma  of  the  second 
degree  should  not  be  granted  until  after  a  more  rigorous  and  extended  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  has  been  held,  and  the  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  of 
iuooessftil  teaching  can  be  adduced.  This  examination  should  cover  all  the 
■tudies  pursued  in  common  schools,  of  every  grade,  except  in  public  high 
aohools,  in  cities  and  large  villages.  This  certificate  should  be  good  for  any 
town  in  the  county  for  which  it  is  granted.  After  three  years  of  suooeBsftal 
teaching,  teachers  who  have  received  the  first  and  second  certificates,  may  apjdy 
for  the  third,  which  should  be  granted  only  by  a  bofuxl  composed  of  the  innpeo- 
tora  or  examiners  in  two  or  more  counties.  This  certificate,  until  annuQed, 
diould  exempt  the  holder  fh>m  all  local  and  annual  examinations,  and  be  good 
for  every  school,  so  fiur  as  entitling  the  holder  to  be  paid  out  of  any  pablie 
fonds.  Every  certificate  should  be  based  on  satisfiMStory  evidence  of  good  moral 
.diarater,  and  unexceptionable  conduct^  and  every  teacher  who  proves  himself 
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unworthy  of  the  profession  bj  criminal  or  immoral  acts,  should  have  his  cer- 
ficate  publicly  annulled.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  incompetent  persons 
from  gaining  admission  into  the  profession,  and  exclude  such  as  prove  them- 
selves unworthy  of  its  honors  and  compensation.  Every  board  of  examination 
^ould  be  composed  of  working  school  men,— of  persons  who  have  been  prac- 
tical teachers,  or  shown  their  interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  profession  by  their  works.  Every  examination  should  be 
conducted  both  by  oral  and  written  questions  and  answers, — should  be  held 
only  at  regular  periods,  which  should  be  designated  in  the  law,  and  the  examina- 
tion papers,  and  record  of  the  doings  of  every  meeting  should  be  properly  kept 
and  preserved.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  for  certificates  of  the 
second  and  third  degree,  should  be  published  annually,  in  the  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  teachers  whose  certificates 
have  been  annulled  for  criminal  or  immoral  conduct  A  portion  of  the  public 
school  money  in  each  town  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  teadier,  according  to 
the  grade  of  certificate  he  may  hold. 

TRUJLKCT — IKDUSTBLLL  8GH00U 

There  are  other  sections  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  of  scarcely  less  hn- 
portance  than  those  already  commented  on — such  as  that  empowering  any  city 
to  pass  all  necessary  ordinances  and  by-laws  with  suitable  fines  and  penalties, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  provision  and  arrangement  concerning  chUdren  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  who  are  growing  up  in  truancy,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  education  provided  in  our  common  schocMs,  and  without  any  regu- 
lar and  lawful  occupation.  My  views  of  the  necessity  of  some  more  provident 
and  efficient  measures  to  reach  and  elevate  and  save  this  rapidly  increasing  class 
of  children,  have  been  repeatedly  spread  before  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  annual  report  of  this  department  for  1850. 
In  the  Appendix  to  that  document,  an  account  will  be  Ibund  of  the  broad  and 
thoroughly  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  kind  of  action  contem^ 
plated  in  Section  16  of  this  bill,— especially  firom  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools  in  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 

TEXT-BOOEB. 

The  provisions  in  Sections  19  and  20  to  secure  a  uniformity  and  adequate  and 
economical  supply  of  books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  county,  will  get  rid 
of  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  improvement  in  the  schools.  Touching,  as  it 
does,  the  pockets  of  the  people,  there  is  no  lack  of  complaint  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  State  of  the  evil  of  a  perpetual  change  of  text-books.  With  a  few 
remarks  on  other  topics,  I  will  bring  this  report  to  a  dose. 

The  Snperintendent^B  Report  for  1862,  closes  with  the  following 
renuurks  on  the  origin  and  influence  of 

PRIVATE  SOHOOia 

Another  year's  observation  and  inquiry  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  befbre  ex- 
pessed,  as  to  the  origin,  and  influence  of  private  or  select  schools.  They  grow, 
m  most  instances,  out  of  the  deplorable  oondition  of  the  common  schools — the 
small,  dilapidated,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  school-house— the  neglect  of  aU 
the  appliances  to  secure  modesty  of  behavior,  and  correct  personal  habits  in 
children — the  employment  of  unqualified  teachers— the  constant  change  of  even 
good  teachers,  when  such  are  employed  for  a  season — ^the  superficial  attain- 
ments and  limited  course  of  instruction  embraced  in  a  minority  of  the  district 
schools :  for  these  and  similar  causes,  those  parents  who  know  what  a  good 
sducation  is,  or  fbel  the  want  of  such  an  education  in  themselves,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  provide  it  for  their  children  at  any  expense,  withdraw  their  children 
from  the  district  school,  and  set  up  or  patronize  existing  private  schools.  This 
is  the  origin  of  nine-tenths  of  the  small  primary  sdioofi,  and  even  of  many  of 
the  academies  of  the  State,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  public  school,  deprived  d 
the  children  and  infiuenoe  of  those  famUiea,  and  left  to  them  who  are  content 
with  things  as  they  were  forty  yean  ago^  or  who  believe  that  a  munificent 
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school  Aind  will  edacate  chfldran  withoat  the  aid  of  good  Mliool-hoiiiei^  teaoli- 
era  who  are  teadiens,  and  the  sapenision  which  erery  other  department  of 
buainees  reoeiyes — lang^oiaheB,  or  at  least  remains  stationary.  I  have  no  bentft- 
tion  in  saying  that  the  extent  to  which  priyate  schools  of  ditTerent  grades  am 
now  patronized  by  wealthy  and  educated  fiunilies,  is  at  once  the  most  satis&o- 
tory  proof  of  the  low  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  most  formidabte 
hindrance  to  their  rapid  and  permanent  improyement.  It  draws  off  the  meaM 
and  the  parental  and  public  interest  which  are  requisite  to  make  good  pubUo 
schools,  and  conyerts  them,  in  some  places  ayowedly,  into  schools  lor  the  poor, 
as  though  in  a  state  which  Justly  boasts  of  its  equal  priyileges,  there  was  one 
kind  of  education,  or  one  dass  of  schools  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor. 

It  classifies  society  at  the  root,  by  assorting  children  according  to  the  wealtiL 
education,  or  outward  drcumstances  of  their  parents,  into  different  schools:  and 
educates  children  of  the  same  neighborhood  differently  and  unequaly.  ThsM 
differences  of  culture,  as  to  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  tastes  and  haUt% 
begun  in  childhood,  and  strengthened  by  differences  in  occupation,  whidi  am 
determined  mainly  by  early  education,  open  a  real  chasm  between  members  of 
the  same  society,  broad  and  deep,  which  equal  laws,  and  political  theories  oaa 
not  dose.  True  it  ia  that  many  persons  who  were  doomed  to  an  inferior  and 
imperfect  school  education,  make  up  for  these  disadyantages  in  after  lifo  bj 
force  of  natiye  talent  and  self-training;  and  many  others  who  ei^joyed  tM 
highest  priyileges  of  moral  and  intellectual  improyement  at  school,  are  ruined 
by  the  fidse  notions  of  superiority  engendered  and  fostered  by  priyate  Bchool& 

It  ia  my  firm  conyiction,  that  the  common  school  system  of  Gonuecdcat  can 
be  made  not  only  to  occupy  the  place  it  once  did  in  the  regards  of  all  men,  and 
become  the  main  reliance  of  all  classes  of  the  community  for  the  elementaiy  ednt- 
oation  of  children — ^but  that  the  schools  established  under  that  system  can  be 
made  so  good,  within  the  range  of  studies  which  it  is  desirable  to  embrace  in 
them,  that  wealth  can  not  purehase  better  adyantages  in  priyate  schools,  and  al 
4he  same  time  be  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  poorest  child.  It  irfXL 
be  a  bright  day  for  the  State,  and  a  pledge  of  our  future  progress  and  harmonj 
as  a  people,  when  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  are  found  more  generalfar 
than  they  now  are,  side  by  side  in  the  same  school,  and  on  the  same  play-groono^ 
without  knowing  or  caring  for  any  other  distinction  than  such  as  industfj, 
oapaci^,  or  yirtue  may  make.  I  haye  no  expectation  of  seeing  this  better 
state  of  things  realised,  until  the  support  of  the  common  schools  is  made  to  rsat 
in  part  on  the  property  of  the  whole  community,  and  until  the  causes  which 
now  make  priyate  schools  to  some  extent  neceesaiy,  are  remoyed.  As  Ions  as 
the  majority  of  a  school  society  or  town  are  content  with  a  single  school  in 
each  district,  for  chUdren  of  eyery  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  in  eyery  yariety  of 
study,  and  as  long  as  the  minority  of  a  district  are  content  to  pack  away  their 
children  in  such  school-houses  as  may  be  found  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
the  districts  of  the  State ;  to  employ  one  teacher  in  summer  and  ano^er  in 
winter,  and  not  the  same  teacher  for  two  summers  or  two  winters  in  sucoessioii; 
and  to  employ,  for  eyen  the  shortest  period,  teachers  who  haye  no  experience^ 
and  no  special  training  for  their  delicate  and  difficult  duties;  so  long  will  it  be 
the  duty  of  such  parents  as  know  what  a  good  education  is,  or  haye  feh  the 
want  of  it  in  themselyes,  and  are  able  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  secure 
it  for  their  children,  to  proyide  or  patronize  priyate  schools.  But  it  is  no  ex* 
cuse  for  such,  because  their  own  children  are  proyided  with  attractiye,  oomm»> 
dious,  and  healthy  schod-hooses,  with  well  trained  and  experienced  teacbera, 
and  good  books,  to  go  to  the  district  school  meeting  to  yote  down  eyeiy  pro- 
position to  build  a  new  school-house,  or  to  repair  a  dilapidated,  repulsiye,  war 
healthy  old  one— to  supply  the  same  with  fuel,  and  all  proper  appendages  and 
accommodations— to  employ  a  good  teacher  for  a  suiteble  period  of  the  year— 
or  to  purchase  a  small  library,  by  which  the  Uessings  and  adyantages  m  good 
books  may  be  made  ayailable  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  progress  of 
school  improyement,  dependent  as  it  is  on  so  many  influences  and  com^ex  in- 
terests, is  slow  and  difficult  enough  under  the  most  fiiyorable  drcumstanoea; 
but  when  it  is  opposed,  or  eyen  not  aided^  not  only  by  those  into  whoee  aoiila 
the  iron  of  ayarice  has  entered,  and  by  others,  who,  not  haying  ei^oyed  or  foil 
the  want  of  superior  adyantages  themselyes,  are  satisfied  that  what  was  good 
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CBongh  for  them  fotty  jmn  ago  te  good  enougfa  for  their  difldren  now,  but  hj 
those  who  have  shown  their  opinion  of  the  neceesitj  of  improrement  hr  with- 
drawing their  own  childrm  fK)ni  the  oommon  schoola,  it  is  ft  hopelesB^  despair- 
iog  work  indeed. 

In  the  ^Eighih  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Oommom 
Schooled  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1853. 

BUmCABT  OF  PBOOBXDIKCKI  OF  SUPBUHTMDMIT,  1863-3. 

Institates  or  Ckmventions  of  Teachers  have  been  held  in  ten  different  towni^ 
located  in  the  eight  ooonties,  each  Institnte  continuing  in  session  five  daySi  or 
for  an  aggregate  term  of  fifty  days,  and  attended  bj  upwards  of  one  thousaiod 
teachers  of  our  oommon  schools.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three  teachers  hare 
been  found  willing  to  incur  expense  and  devote  time  to  improre  the  o|mortuni- 
ties  of  professional  training  provided  by  the  Ssate,  at  New  Britain.  In  nine 
diflbrent  localities  teachers  have  associated  themselves  together  under  either  a 
town  or  county  organization,  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  classiflcati<m, 
instruction,  and  diwipline  of  their  schools.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  ad- 
dresses have  been  delivered,  to  my  knowledge,  principally  in  the  evening,  to 
parents,  teachers  and  youth,  who  were  disposed  to  come  together  in  more  than 
ene  hundred  different  societies,  on  public  notice,  on  topics  connected  with  tha 
oondition  and  improvement  of  popular  education  in  the  State.  Upwards  of 
forty  gatherings  of  scholars  and  teachers  from  two  or  more  s(^kx>]s,  have  been 
held  in  as  many  societies,  for  public  exercises  calcukted  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  public  schools.  Beside  a  large  number  of  re- 
ports, addresses,  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  libraries,  school-houses^ 
andsishools,  which  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  among  school  offioen^ 
teadiers,  and  parents,  more  than  the  usual  space  has  been  given  to  the  discut- 
sktt  of  these  subjects  in  the  public  press.  In  aiding  in  these  and  other  waysL 
and  especiaUy  by  personal  interviews  and  written  oonununicatbns  with  school 
eflloers  and  teadbers,  who  have  called  on  me  for  advice  and  cooperation,  as  to 
building  school-houses,  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  certain  requiremento  of 
the  school-law,  the  classification  and  regulation  of  schools,  the  establishment  of 
libraries,  the  selection  of  apparatus,  the  forfeiture  of  school  money,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  local  differences  before  they  had  ripened  into  neighborhood  quarrela 
I  have  labored  to  carry  out  the  object  of  my  appointment  In  the  discbarge  oi 
ttiese  duties,  I  have  written  during  the  past  year  over  five  hundred  letters,  and 
had  more  than  that  number  of  personal  consoltationsL 

These  hibors  have  been  cheerfully  performed  at  all  times,  without  regard  to 
oflloe  hours,  and  although  they  have  l^n  abundant,  and  it  is  believed,  effective, 
they  have  made,  from  their  very  nature,  but  little  public  display. 

The  legitimate  results  of  these  and  similar  labors  continued  through  the  past 
eight  years,  are  now  beginning  to  appear  in  improved  school-houses,  with  their 
attractive  appearance,  luge  play-grounds,  and  convenient  fomitore, — in  a  grada- 
tion of  schools  in  the  cities  and  liuge  villages,  and  especially  in  the  organkation 
of  oommon  schools  of  a  higher  order, — in  the  permanent  employm«it  and  ade- 
quate compensation  of  well  qualified  teachers, — in  the  more  systonatio  discharge 
of  the  important  duties  of  examining  candidates  for  teachers,  prescribing  text- 
books, visiting  schools,  and  preparing  reporte  on  their  oondition  and  improve- 
ment by  school  visitors,— and  in  the  more  active,  intelligent  and  liberal  interest 
exhibited  by  parenta,  and  the  public  generally,  in  the  whole  subject  of  educa- 
tion. As  an  unerring  index  of  this  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  beien  appropriated  by  direct  tax  for 
oommon  school  purpoees,  principally  by  districts,  in  lees  than  twenty  sdiool 
■odeties— more  than  four  times  t^  amount  raised  in  the  whole  Stete  in  any  one 
year  prior  to  1846. 

STATS  VOBMAL  BOHOOLb 

The  third  year  of  the  operations  of  the  State  Normal  Sdiool,  at  New  Britafai, 
dosed  on  the  15th  of  April  last,  under  the  most  giatiQring  faidioatiopa  criTjprsssPt 
and  fiitnre  suooess  and  useftilness.    Five  himdrsd  and  ntnetesn  pvpOp  teve 
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been  connected  with  the  instltation  since  it  opened  on  the  13th  of  Maj,  18S0-* 
representing  one  hondred  and  twenty  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  tweatjHHm 
school  societies.  All  of  these  pnpils  were  benefited  to  some  extent  bj  tha  !■- 
struction  of  the  school,  and  the  opportunities  of  obeenration  and  practice  an- 
Joyed  there;  and  they  hare  since  been  employed  in  more  than  six  bnndred  dif^ 
ferent  sdiool  districts  scattered  through  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  town% 
and  more  than  half  of  the  school  societies  of  the  State.  The  officers  of  lbs 
Normal  School,  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  and  Prof  D.  N.  Gamp,  in  addition  to  thsir 
labors  at  New  Britain,  have  assisted  in  conducting  thirty  Institutes,  or  CoDTm- 
tioDS  of  Teachers  in  different  counties,  and  have  addressed  erening  meetinga  of 
teachers  and  parents  in  more  than  one  hundred  school  sodetiea.  In  these  waji 
the  influence  of  the  Normal  School  has  been  widely,  stronriy,  and  direotlj  Mt 
on  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  of  the  State,  and  nas  thus  fiu*  met  all 
reasonable  expectations  and  opinions  of  its  friends.  It  is  beKered  that  no  fm- 
ftitution  in  the  country  has  in  the  same  length  of  time,  reached  more  school^ 
teachers,  and  parents,  by  its  effiscts. 

At  the  dose  of  the  fidl  term,  in  November,  1852,  Mr.  Stone  resigned  the  oOat 
of  Assodate  Principal,  and  John  D.  Philbrick,  Principal  of  the  Qiwicy  Grammr 
Sdiool,  Boston,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  No  man  can  labor  more  indeflrt%»- 
bly  and  enthusiastically  ibr  the  interest  of  the  institution,  or  the  cause  of  school 
fanprovement  in  the  State,  than  did  the  late  Assodate  Prindpal,  fhxn  the  flnt 
hour  of  his  appointment ;  and  the  Trustees  accepted  his  resignation,  because  bo 
believed  that  the  best  good  of  the  school  would  be  promoted  thereby,  and  that 
he  could  work  more  succesBfUlly  in  other  fields  of  labor.  In  hia  successor,  Mr, 
Philbrick,  the  trustees  have  found  a  teacher  who  was  willing  to  leave  a  Boro 
hicrative,  and  in  point  of  residence,  a  more  desirable  poet,  for  one  in  which  ko 
ond  his  friends  believed  he  would  have  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  He  hao  iB- 
Joyed  and  improved  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  his  experieooo  ao 
a  teacher  for  fifteen  yean  has  l^n  exclusively  in  common  or  public  school^ 
from  the  district  school  to  the  highest  grade  of  common  schools  known  in  Now 
Bngland,  and  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  cooperating  with  teachers  in  oflMi 
to  improve  the  profession  to  whk;h  he  has  devoted  himself  and  with  the  fKendi 
of  popular  education  generally,  in  advandng  the  standard  of  common  school 
education  in  New  England  and  in  the  whole  country.  We  welcome  him  to 
tSonnecticut  as  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  a  willing  and  able  laborsr  hi  tho 
oducational  field. 

Prof  Gunp  continues  his  connection  with  the  school,  and  no  teacher  in  tSie 
State  is  more  fevorably  kno?m,  or  more  universally  beloved  by  evety  teaohttr 
and  fiiend  of  common  schools.  Educated  in  these  schools,  and  brought  ermy 
year  for  thirteen  years  psst,  into  fluent  communication  with  school  offioeia 
and  teachers  at  educational  meetings,  he  understands  thoroughly,  both  their 
wants,  and  the  best  means  of  supplying  them.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  ior 
struction  of  thirty  Institutes,  fifteen  of  which  have  been  under  his  sole  charge. 
At  these  Institutes,  twenty-five  hundred  teachers  have  been  present  He  has 
also  addressed  forty  coimty  associations,  and  as  many  town  aseociationa  of 
teachers,  besides  meetings  of  parents  and  teachers,  in  over  one  hundred  school 
•odeties.  He  was  one  of  the  rounders  in  1846,  and  has  attended  every  meeting 
•hice,  of  the  State  Teachers'  Afsodation.  He  was  an  eariy  advocate  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  and  is  now  devoting  himself  with  his  wbolo 
heart  and  strength,  to  its  mterests. 

Under  the  administration  and  instruction  of  two  such  teadiers  as  Mr.  Phil- 
brick as  Prindpal,  and  Prof  Camp  as  Assistant-— both  of  them  judidoos  and 
hidefatigable,  as  well  as  experienoed  and  eminently  sucoessfbl  in  every  grade  of 
Khool  known  in  our  school  system,  and  both  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  ad- 
rancement  of  their  profession  and  the  improvement  of  common  schools^  ao 
evinced  by  their  abundant  labors,  and  by  their  dedining  more  lucrative  sitiu^ 
tions  for  the  sake  of  laboring  in  the  field  which  they  now  occupy — the  fHendi 
of  our  State  Normal  School  need  have  no  misgivings  of  its  continued  prosperitj 
and  ever  enduring  usefiilness. 

During  the  past  year  ten  Instltates  or  Gonventiona  of  TeachoB  hafo 
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In  addition  to  the  ooontj  Inttitntea,  the  Superintendent  ■hookl  be  antlioriMd 
to  appoint  similar  meetings  of  shorter  doration,  at  soch  times  and  with  snoli 
exercises  as  will  be  most  oonvenient  and  most  profitable  to  teachers  in  dtka. 

XDUOATIOVAL  LIOTURIS. 

During  the  last  year,  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  evening  lectures  have 
been  delivered  by  myself  and  others,  in  more  than  one  hundred  different  socie- 
ties, on  topics  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  our  sdiool 
2 stem,  and  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  public  schools.  By 
ese  and  similar  lectures,  delivered  in  preceding  years,  an  impulse  of  a  most 
salutary  and  far-reacliing  character  has  been  given  to  ^e  cause  of  school  im- 
provement, and  the  results  are  even  now  vi  ible  in  many  societies  in  the  mofe 
enlightened  and  vigorous  action  of  school  districts,  officers,  and  teadiers.  The 
cost  of  these  lectures  to  the  State  for  the  year  ending  in  May  last^  will  be  leas 
than  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  their  cordial  cooperation  in  carrying  out  this  plan  of  educational  leotorei 
during  the  last  three  years,  I  would  express  my  personal  and  official  obligatioiia 
to  William  S.  Baker,  now  of  Bristol,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  at  the  time 
Principal  of  the  Public  High  School,  at  Hartford,  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Public  High  School  of  Waterbury,  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  now  Princi- 
aof  the  Normal  Institute  and  High  School  at  Norwich,  John  D.  PhilbridL 
.,  and  Prof  Camp,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Rev.  Merrill  Richardson,  of 
Terryville,  Rev.  J.  &  Whittlesey,  of  New  Britain,  Rev.  Owen  Street,  of  Ansooi^ 
Bev.  Albert  Smith,  of  Vernon,  Rev.  Dr.  Ghapin,  of  Glastonbury,  Bev.  Dr. 
Bushnell,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Hartford,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  New  Lon- 
don. With  the  aid  of  these  gentlemen,  more  than  nine  hundred  addresses  have 
been  delivered  in  the  State  since  my  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools. 

SCHOOL  CELKBBATIOir& 

In  connection  with  the  plan  of  public  lectures,  in  several  towns,  meetings  of 
the  teachers,  with  their  scholars,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  have  been  held 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.  For  this  class  of  meetings  I  have  been  princi- 
pally indebted  to  that  excellent  teacher  and  practical  lecturer,  Mr.  Willuun  S. 
baker,  now  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  BristoL 

OONKSCnOUT  COMMON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  publication  of  the  ^^OmnecHcut  Common  School  Journal*^  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  year.  At  the  dose  of  the  present  year,  the  charge  of  this 
periodioil, — which  I  deem  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  spread  of  sound 
educational  intelligence,  and  as  a  depository  of  all  documents  relating  to  the 
history,  condition,  and  improvement  of  our  own  schools, — will  be  committed  to 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

Under  the  resolution  of  the  kst  Assembly,  the  Directors  of  the  State  Prison 
have  set  apart  the  labor  of  twenty  convicts,  who  are  employed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Dwight  Holbrook,  in  the  manu&cture  of  apparatus  and  implements 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  illustrating  subjects  taught  in  common  schools.  From 
the  report  of  the  Directors  it  appears, — '*  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  at 
the  dose  of  each  successive  year  during  the  existence  of  this  contract,  the  State 
will  come  into  possession  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sets  of  the  apparatus  per 
year,  as  the  compensation  for  the  labor  of  said  convicts,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  per 
cent,  below  its  market  value.  This  apparatus,  the  Directors  have  as  yet  taken 
no  steps  to  dispose  o^  believing  that  the  State  has  now  an  opportunity  whidi  it 
will  gladly  improve,  to  apply  the  earnings  of  the  Prison,  beyond  the  demands 
for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs,  kk  promothig  the  effidency  of  instruo- 
tioD  in  our  common  schools,  and  thus  both  directly  and  indirectly  diminidi  the 
eauses  which  fill  our  prisons  with  inmates.  There  is  but  one  opinion  among  our 
most  enlightened  educators  and  teachers,  as  to  tha  manlfidd  uses  to  which  mxh 
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artides  of  apparatus  aa  oompriae  the  set  can  be  applied,  in  making  more  dear 
to  the  oomprehenaion  of  the  young;  difficult  proceaseB  not  only  in  the  earij 
atagea  of  education,  but  in  illustrating  the  most  useful  and  interesting  prindplea 
in  the  entire  range  of  oonmaon  school  studies.  Every  artide  of  the  apparatua 
manufiictured  under  the  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  is  intended 
to  employ  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  tlie  pupil,  and  thus  make  the  hours  of  study 
more  pleasant,  the  ideas  gained  more  clear  and  practical,  and  the  impression  on 
the  memory  more  vivid,  and  more  easily  recalled. 

"  The  Directors  having  in  view  the  importance  to  every  dtizen  of  the  State 
of  all  improvements  in  our  common  schools,  and  being  mindfhl  of  the  earnest 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  such  sdioolSi 
and  to  make  them  ftee  and  accessible  to  all  who  will  avail  themsdves  of  their 
advantages,  thereby  putting  it  within  the  power  of  the  humblest  individual  to 
obtain  for  their  children  the  advantages  of  a  good,  thorough,  common  sdiod  eda- 
cation ;  and  being  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  better  or  more  appropriate  use 
can  be  made  of  such  part  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  said  Prison  as  can  be  safbly 
Impropriated  for  that  purpose,  than  to  apply  the  same  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  our  State,  thereby  removing,  as  we  humbly  believe, 
one  great  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  that  exists  in  our  community.  We  there- 
fbre  recommend,  that  the  General  Assembly  do  authorize  the  Warden  of  said 
Prison  to  furnish  sets  of  said  apparatus  to  the  several  districts  in  this  State,  at  a 
discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent  from  the  actual  cost  And  that  he  be  alao  au- 
thorized to  furnish  the  same  to  towns  when  they  will  purchase  a  sufBdent  quan- 
tity for  all  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  tovms,  at  a  price  fifty  per  cent  leea 
than  the  actual  cost ;  provided,  that  the  donations  to  the  districts  and  towna  in 
common  school  apparatus,  shall  not  exceed  in  amount,  in  any  one  year,  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  surplus  earings  of  said  Prison ;  said  districts 
and  towns  to  be  supplied  with  said  apparatus  in  the  order  of  their  applications.** 

PUBUO  KDUOATIOK  IK  KUBOPE. 

In  July  last,  (1852,)  I  found  my  health  so  much  impaired  as  to  require,  in  tha 
opinion  of  my  physidans,  the  immediate  and  entire  cessation  of^  all  mental 
labor,  and  the  benefit  of  a  voyage.  I  accordingly  resigned  my  offidal  connec- 
tion with  the  Schools  of  the  State ;  but  the  Trustees  unanimously  and  without 
any  solidtation  or  wish  expressed  on  my  part,  instead  of  accepting  my  resigna- 
tion, gave  me  a  leave  of  absence,  with  a  request  that  I  would  resume  my  labora 
here  as  soon  as  the  state  of  my  health  should  permit  The  voyage  proved  more 
restorative  than  was  anticipated  even  by  my  physicians ;  and  finding  myself  in 
Europe  amid  interesting  ^ucational  institutions,  with  access  to  officers  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  systems  of  public  instruction,  I  availed  my- 
self of  my  brief  stay  to  extend  inquiriea  which  it  had  been  my  privilege  to  &- 
stitute  during  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1836  and  1836,  and  to  collect  additiomd  docu- 
ments, respecting  the  means  and  condition  of  popular  education  generally,  and 
especially  upon  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers in  those  countries,  where  these  important  subjects  had  receiv^  most  at- 
tention. 

The  results  of  my  observations  and  study  of  official  documents,  wiU  be  em- 
bodied in  a  ^*  Report  on  Public  Edvcation  in  Mkaropt,^^  especially  on  a  dass  of  ele- 
mentary schools  corresponding  to  our  common  schools;  on  industrial  and  re- 
form schools  intended  for  idle,  vagrant,  and  neglected  children  before  they  have 
become  convicted  criminals;  on  histitutions  for  communicating  a  practical 
knowledge  of  sdenoe  aa  applied  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  on 
seminaries  and  agendes  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of 
teachers. 

To  these  results  I  am  able,  by  permisskm  of  the  gentlemen  named,  to  add 
fredy  firom  the  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  of  ProE  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D., 
to  the  Legialature  of  Ohio,  in  1837 ;  of  Preddent  Alexander  I>alla8  Badie^ 
LL.  D.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  of  Orphana  in  Philaddphia.  in 
1839 ;  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  to  the  ICassachuaetts  Board  of  Education, 
in  1846,  and  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  Trevding  Bachelor  of  the  Univenl^  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1860,  on  the  lobjecta  tfsatad  of  in  my  rspoil    Without  dahdng  anyw 
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thing  for  my  own  laborsi  I  feel  authorized  in  fiaying  that  thia  report  will  con- 
tain more  reliable  atatiatics  and  ftiller  information  respecting  the  whole  aabjeet 
of  public  education  in  Europe,  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  volume  in  the  Bng- 
liah  language,  or  in  any  number  of  Tolumes  easily  aoceesible  to  any  large  nuBi- 
ber  of  American  teachers  and  educators. 

Its  value  will  not  consist  in  conveying  the  speculations  and  limited  experi- 
ence of  the  author,  but  the  matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  stateo 
men,  educators,  and  teachers,  in  perfecting  the  organization  and  administratiQii 
of  educational  systems  and  institutions,  through  a  succession  of  years^  nnder 
the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  government,  society,  and  religion. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practical  value  of  the  experience  of  Boro- 
pean  States  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  Systems  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  establishing  and  improving 
Public  Schools  in  this  country,  no  one  who  has  reflected  at  aU  on  this  sabjeot 
can  doubt  the  applicability,  with  some  modifications,  of  many  of  the  institutions 
and  agencies  which  are  employed  there,  especially  in  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  to  secure  the  thorough  professional  education  and  progressive  im- 
provement of  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  Under  the  influence  of  these  m- 
st^utions  and  agencies,  the  public  schools  of  certain  districts  of  Europe  have 
attained,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  a  degree  of  excellence  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  commanded  the  admiration  of  intelli- 
gent educators  in  every  part  Christendom.  The  course  of  instruction,  even  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  people,  is  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  than 
is  generally  aimed  at  or  reached  in  schools  designed  specially  for  the  children 
of  the  wealthy,  educated  and  privileged  classes  in  other  countries.  The  system 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  to  develop  every  faculty  both  of  mind  and  body,  to 
convert  creatures  of  impulse,  prejudice,  and  passion  into  thinking  and  reasoning 
beings,  and  of  giving  them  objects  of  pursuit  and  habits  of  conduct  &vorable 
to  their  own  happiness,  and  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The 
results  which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  this  system — as  &8t  as  time 
sweeps  along  new  generations,  replacing  the  adult  population  with  a  race  of 
men  and  women,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  all  of  whom  have  been  educated  and 
trained  by  accomplished  teachers^  and  when  the  influences  of  the  home  and  the 
street,  of  the  business  and  recreations  of  society,  all  unite  with  those  of  the 
school— have  not  yet  been  realized.  Everywhere  the  lessons  of  the  school-room 
are  weakened  and  in  a  measure  destroyed  by  degrading  national  customs,  by 
the  vicious  example  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  inevitable  results  of  a  govern- 
ment whidi  represses  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  occupation,  and  political  action. 
But  the  public  school,  if  left  as  good  and  thorough  as  it  now  is,  most  inevitably 
change  the  government,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  form ;  or  the  government  must  change 
the  school.  And  even  if  the  school  should  be  made  less  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive than  it  now  is,  no  governmental  interference  can  turn  back  the  inteUi- 
genoe  which  has  already  gone  out  among  the  people,  and  is  now  seen  in  indi- 
vidual habits,  social  improvement,  and  the  increased  productive  power  of  labor 
in  the  field  and  the  workshop.  It  would  be  easier  to  return  the  rain  to  the 
clouds,  from  which  it  is  falling,  before  it  has  fi^eshened  hill-top  and  valley, 
mingled  with  the  waters  of  every  rising  spring,  and  reached  the  roots  of  every 
growing  plant 

It  may,  however,  save  some  misapprehension  of  my  own  views,  to  remark, 
that  with  all  these  agencies  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  teachers,  the 
public  schools  of  Europe,  with  their  institutions  of  government  and  society,  do 
not  turn  out  such  practical  and  efficient  men  as  our  own  common  schools,  acting 
in  concert  with  our  religious,  social,  and  political  institutions.  A  boy  educated 
in  a  district  school  in  New  England,  taught  for  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  by 
a  rough,  half-educated,  but  live  teacher,  who  is  earning  his  way,  by  his  winter^ 
work  in  the  achool-room,  out  of  the  profession  into  something  which  will  pay 
better,  and  in  the  summer  by  a  young  female,  just  out  of  the  oldest  class  of  the 
winter  school,  and  with  no  other  knowledge  of  teaching  than  what  she  may 
have  gathered  by  observation  of  the  diverse  practices  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
instruotori,  who  must  have  taught  the  school  under  the  intermittent  and  itine- 
rating system  which  prevails  universally  in  the  country  districts  of  New  Eng- 
land--* boy  thus  taught  through  his  sdiool  lift^  but  subjected  at  home  and 
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abroad  to  the  stirring  influenoes  of  a  free  preaBf  of  town  and  school  district 
meetingB,  of  constant  interooorse  with  those  who  are  mingling  with  the  worid, 
and  in  the  aflaira  of  public  life,  and  beyond  all  these  influences,  subjected  earlj 
to  the  wholesome  discipline,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  taking  care  of  him- 
seU|  and  the  affairs  of  the  house  and  the  farm,  will  have  more  ca^udty  for  busi- 
ness, and  exhibit  more  intellectual  activity  and  versatility  than  the  best  scholar 
who  ever  graduated  from  a  Prussian  school,  but  whose  school  life,  and  especially 
the  years  which  Immediately  follow,  are  subjected  to  the  depressing  and  re- 
pressing influences  of  a  despotic  government,  and  to  a  state  of  society  in  which 
everything  is  fixed  both  by  law  and  the  iron  rule  of  custouL  But  this  superiority 
is  not  due  to  the  school,  but  is  gained  in  spite  of  the  school  Our  aim  should 
be  to  make  the  school  better,  and  to  bring  all  the  influences  of  home  and  society, 
of  religion  and  &ee  institutions,  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  best  teaching  of 
the  best  teacher. 

The  volume  above  referred,  was  issued  in  1854,  as  one  of  the 
series  of  Educational  Documents  provided  for  bj  Resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1851. 

msTOBT  or  PUBLIC  msTBuonov  or  oomreoiiouT. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1853,  contains  a  History  of 
the  Legislation  of  the  State,  down  to  1838,  which  is  embraced  in 
this,  fuller  **  History  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut.'* 


VL  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  FREE  CITIES  OP  GERMANY. 


L     HISTOBT.     POPULAnOir.     OOYXBNMXNT. 

The  **Frbb  Hansbatic  Crrm,'*  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Hamburgh  Bre- 
men, and  Lubeck,  formed  a  union  in  1815,  bj  which  they  became  a  cor* 
porate  member  of  the  German  Confederacy,  with  one  joint  Tote  in  the 
diet  This  union  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  famous  **  Hanseatic  League** 
which,  first  entered  into  by  Hamburg  and  Ltibeck  in  1241,  for  mutual 
safety  and  the  protection  of  their  trade,  was  extended  to  embrace  all  the 
principal  cities  between  Holland  and  Livonia,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  After  the 
15th  century  the  power  and  influence  of  the  League  gradually  declined, 
until  in  1680  it  was  dissolved,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubedc  alone  re- 
maining fiuthful  to  their  ancient  alliance. 

As  " free  cities**  they  are  also  renmants  of  the  once  numerous  Impe- 
rial cities,  which  were  not  subject  to  any  superior  lord  but  were  imme- 
diately under  the  empire,  possessing  yarious  privileges  and  dtstinctioDS 
granted  by  the  emperors  or  obtained  by  purchase. 

Hamburg  is  the  largest  of  these  cities  and  the  capital  of  a  small  repub* 
lie  of  an  area  of  185  square  miles,  consisting  of  two  distinct  territorieSi 
one  of  which  is  the  joint  property  of  Lubeck.  Its  population  in  1860 
was  280,000—176,000  belonging  to  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Jews.  Hamburg  ranks  as  the  gpreatest  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and,  next  to  London,  has  the  largest  money  exchange 
transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  trane- 
atlantic  emigration,  and  the  center  of  a  very  extensive  business  in  marine 
insurance.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed  aristocracyi 
the  sovereign  power  being  exercised  by  a  senate  of  eighteen  members, 
and  a  legislative  body  of  192  members.  The  latter  body  elect  the  sen- 
ators for  life,  who  annually  elect  a  president  fh>m  their  own  number. 

FRANKroBT  possesses  a  small  territory  of  about  thirty-nine  square  mHeSi 
with  a  population  in  1861  of  about  87,500.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Germany,  and  fh>m  its  position  has  firom  an  early  period  been 
the  commercial  and  political  center  of  the  nation.  It  derives  great  wealth 
from  its  banking  transactions.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  senatOi 
with  four  syndics,  twenty-one  members,  and  two  presidents,  elected  bj 
the  citizens ;  the  legislative  chamber  is  composed  of  fiffy-seven  memben, 
and  the  highest  court  of  appeal  is,  as  is  also  true  of  Hamburg^  the  la* 
preme  tribunal  at  Labeek. 
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Bbekkn  possesses  an  area  of  113  square  miles,  with  a  total  poptilation 
in  1862  of  98,500,  of  which  67,000  belonged  to  the  city  itself,  6,600  to 
Bremerhaven,  and  4,000  to  Vegesack.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, especially  with  the  United  States,  and  is  an  exceedingly  thriying 
place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  territory 
includes,  besides  the  main  port  at  Bremerhaven,  two  market  towns  and 
about  sixty  villages.  The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed 
of  four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four  councilors,  and  to  a 
convention  of  resident  burghers. 

LuBECK,  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  towns,  has  an  area  of  142 
square  miles,  consisting  of  ten  isolated  portions,  and  including  a  popula- 
tion of  50,614.  It  is  still  a  thriving  commercial  town,  though  by  no 
means  so  prosperous  and  important  as  formerly.  The  government  is 
Tested  in  a  Senate  of  fourteen  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  120 
members. 

IL     GENERAL  HI8T0RT  Or  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Free  Cities,  as  in  all  the  older  cities  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  the  earliest  schools  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vents and  cathedrals — they  were  of  the  church  and  for  the  church — and 
so  continued  for  centuries.  Of  the  three  schools  at  Frankfort,  the 
earliest  was  that  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whose  origin  dates  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Carlovingians,  at  least,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Qermanic,  early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  others, 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  the  Mountain 
and  of  St  Leonard,  were  probably  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  origin  of  the  cathedral  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
may  be  credited  to  the  activity  of  the  noted  Ansgar,  or  Anscharius,  apos- 
tolic legate  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hamburg,  who  is  known  to  have 
previously  superintended  the  Benedictine  convent  school  at  Corvey,  from 
which  the  first  teachers  for  these  schools  were  brought  The  date  of  the 
school  at  Hamburg  is  fixed  at  884-— of  the  one  at  Bremen,  somewhat 
earlier.  The  school  at  Ltibeck  was  probably  founded  in  1168,  when 
Bishop  Qerold  of  Oldenburg  removed  his  bishopric  and  established  the 
cathedral  there.  The  Hamburg  church  and  school  were  several  times 
destroyed — in  840  by  the  Normans,  in  1012  by  the  Wenden,  and  in  1072 
by  the  Sclaves — ^and  they  were  yet  again  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century; 
they  have  continued  in  existence  together  until  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  cathedral,  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  was  torn 
down  and  the  school  ceased.  A  list  of  the  scholastics  at  the  head  of  this 
school  is  preserved,  extending  from  1212  to  1805,  when  its  last  scholai^ 
licus,  John  Julius  Palm,  died. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  these  schools,  a  distinction  is  to  bs 
made  between  the  lower,  '^ exterior^  school,  from  which  probably  grew 
the  public  school  and  the  g3rmnasium,  and  the  higher  interior,  or  ^'dom^ 
icfliary  ^  school,  which  was  designed  especially  for  the  training  of  ecclesi^ 
astics.     The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  "  scholssticas,*'  whose  duty  il 
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was  "to  giTe  fiuthfiil  instnictiim  in  the  sefaolastie  sdenoes,  and  espedtllj 
in  grunnuur.**  The  lower  diTision  was  an  elementary  boja*  adiool  (triml 
sdiool)  under  the  direction  of  the  **  rector  acholamm"  or  "maglster 
icholanini,''  also  known  as  *'  ludi  magister,**  who  was  appointed  hj  the 
sdiolasticos  and  sometimes  paid  hy  him.  When  afterwards  the  domicQ- 
iaiy  school  declined  and  with  it  the  eflBciency  of  the  scholasticos  as  an 
faistmctor,  he  seems  to  have  acted  merely  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
sdiool  and  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chapter,  of  which  he  was  usually  one  of  the  prelates.  The 
office  was  well  endowed  and  consequently  much  sought  after,  and  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  chapter. 
Hence  by  degrees,  in  later  times,  the  rector  scholarum  became  the  only 
teacher,  appeared  on  festiye  occasions  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  gaTS 
instruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches.  He  also  had  his 
assistants  (called  'Moca  tenentes,**  **locati,*'  ''socii,**  '*  collaboratores,"  or 
**substituti,'*)  selected  by  the  rector  and  paid  from  his  own  income.  The 
tuition  fees  were  at  first  very  light  (at  Hamburg  100  pfennings,  or  18  cents ; 
at  Liibeck  2-^  schillings,  or  4-9  cents,  annually)  and  for  the  poorer  classes 
were  diminished,  or  remitted  entirely.  These  rates  were  increased  with 
tiie  depreciation  in  the  Talue  of  money.  Many  endowments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  poor  scholars  were  provided  for  by  the  legate 
and  others,  and  there  was  no  want  of  feast  days  (See  G^imm'^  description 
of  the  Gregory  Feast,  in  the  **  Kind-  und  Hausmftrchen,**  IL,  XXXII.)  In 
these  schools,  instruction  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  language 
and  religion ;  in  Qerman  there  seems  to  hare  been  very  little  instruction 
given,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  none  at  alL  Reading  and  writing  were 
taught  m  order  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  and  sing* 
ing  received  especial  attention  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  church 
service.  For  a  still  higher  theological  education,  ** lectures'*  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed,  readers  being  appointed  who  read  the  scriptures  and 
explained  the  more  difficult  passages,  and  by  degreesi>ecame  the  expo- 
nents of  the  sdences  to  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  these  places  were 
<rften  filled  by  learned  men  called  in  from  other  States.  These  lectures 
have  continued  ii\  Liibeck  to  the  present  time  and  have  been  transferred 
for  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  the  instruction  of 
tiie  younger  theological  classes,  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churdie& 
After  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  Mentz,  the  domiciliaiy  school 
at  Frankfort  declined,  the  inftsrior  school  alone  remaining. 

Another  institution  that  has  survived  till  the  present  time  which  origin- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Hamburg  church  and  school,  is  the  **  Frater- 
nity of  Poor  Scholars,"  founded  about  1286  for  the  decent  burial  of  poor 
or  stranger  priests,  clerks,  and  students. 

At  length,  in  the  14th  century,  arose  what  we  are  used  to  call  the  revi- 
val of  dassical  study.  Commendng  in  Itoly,  Rudolf  Agrioola  was  the 
first  mentioned  representative  of  the  new  tendency  in  (Germany,  though 
Brasmus  attained  the  greatest  renown  in  his  defense  of  humanism.  Tlie 
fonth  applied  themsdves  with  snthudasm  to  the  study  of  the  dasdes; 
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the  opposition  of  the  Dominicuis  was  ineffectual;  and  the  foUowera  of 
the  new  moyement,  usually  called  '^poetn,**  tamed  their  energies  to  the 
instruction  of  youth.  In  1496  there  came  a  *'  poet "  to  Franklbrt  and 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  himself^  to  ^'give  poetical  readings 
to  the  young  for  a  quarter  of  a  year/*  for  which  he  receiyed  two  guilden 
monthly. 

Thus  commenced  the  radical  moTement  in  the  city  of  Frankfort;  hot 
it  was  not  merely  this  reaction  against  scholasticism,  which  wrought 
upon  the  school  system.  As  the  condition  of  the  citizens  had  gradually 
improTed,  the  desire  for  education  also  increased  and  the  existing  schools 
gaye  the  less  satisfiu:tion.  As  they  could  not  gain  control  oyer  the 
church  schools,  the  magistrates  and  citizens  sought  to  establish  othen^ 
wluch  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  used  all  their  power  to  preyent,  or 
at  least  to  bring  under  their  own  supervision  and  confine  to  as  low  a 
grade  as  possible.  In  1258  the  city  of  Ltibeck  obtained  permission  firom 
the  pope  to  establish  a  special  city  school,  and  also  Hamburg  in  1281. 
These  schools  gave  rise  to  fi^uent  and  bitter  quarrels  between  the  clergy 
and  the  magistrates,  the  chapters  refhsed  to  recognize  the  grants  until 
the  schools  were  made  subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  scholasticus,  and 
the  contention  did  not  cease  between  the  parties  till  the  time  of  the 
Beformation.  This  whole  movement,  indeed,  in  favor  of  popular  eduok 
tion  i^pears  evidently  not  to  have  arisen  in  the  church,  but  without  and 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  Thus  in  Hamburg,  early 
in  the  15th  century,  the  scholasticus,  ever  anxiously  solicitous  about 
privileges  and  incomes,  made  complaint  to  the  pope  of  the  unlicensed 
schools  that  were  drawing  away  scholars  fix>m  the  two  privileged  schoolS| 
which  were  therefore  commanded  to  be  closed  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. A  similar  complaint  was  made  in  1472,  but  the  like  com* 
mands  met  with  much  less  ready  obedience.  The  city  council  sustained 
the  secular  schools  and  after  repeated  appeals  which  were  uniformly  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  scholasticus,  the  council  finally  relieved  itself  firom 
the  ban  of  excommunication  by  an  agreement  of  indemnification  to  the 
scholasticus  and  that  there  should  be  but  a  single  school  of  forty  schdan 
for  instruction  in  Qerman,  reading  and  writing.  In  Lubeck  too,  the  four 
Crerman  reading,  and  writing  schools  were  founded  only  after  long  con- 
tention between  the  chapter  and  the  council ;  and  in  Bremen,  excommu- 
nication alone  forced  the  council  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the  church. 

With  the  Reformation,  which  was  introduced  into  Bremen  in  1528, 
Hamburg  in  1529,  and  Ltibeck  in  1581,  advancement  was  more  rapid. 
In  Hamburg  a  new  classical  school  was  opened  by  Bugenhagen  in  1529 
in  the  convent  of  St  John,  hence  known  as  the  Johanneum,  and  the 
Nicolai  school  of  1281  was  changed  into  an  evangelical  public  school 
At  Lubeck,  the  chapter  schools  were  closed,  and  a  new  clasacal  school, 
the  Catharineum,  was  founded  by  Bugenhagen  in  1581.  Reading  and 
writing  schools  were  also  multiplied^  and  even  female  schools  were  con- 
templated but  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  operation.  At  Frankfort,  in 
1621,  a  number  of  prominent  fivniUes  wishing  to  establish  a  new  school, 
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applied  to  Ensmus  who  recommended  to  them  his  scholar,  WiUiam 
Kesen,  who  founded  there  the  **  Junker  school*^ — the  miserable  com- 
mencement of  the  Frankfort  gymnasium.  It  was  at  first  but  a  prirate 
school  and  though  there  was  no  want  of  scholars,  yet  for  want  of  suiB- 
dent  support  from  the  city  council,  Nesen  left  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  Carinus,  who  likewise  remained  scarody 
three  years.  Jacob  Molyer  followed,  better  known  as  Micyllus,  and  one 
of  the  most  able  educationists  of  the  16th  century.  He  remained  until 
1682  under  the  same  unfarorable  circumstances  as  his  predecessors,  with 
a  salary  of  about  fifty  florins  ($21.)  In  1587  he  was  recalled  from  his 
position  as  professor  at  Heidelberg,  through  the  influence  of  Melancthon 
and  with  the  determination  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schooL  His 
salary  was  raised  to  150  florins,  and  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  whose 
peculiar  merit  lay  in  an  unusual  regard  for  the  practical  objects  of  in- 
struction. The  school  was  divided  into  five  classes  and  the  assistant 
teachers  were  paid  by  a  tuition  fee  of  four  florins  annually.  This  insti- 
tution was  long  called  the  **  Barefooted  school,'*  fix>m  being  held  in  the 
convent  previously  occupied  by  the  order  of  barefooted  friars. 

While  the  cathedral  schools  at  Frankfort  were  thus  being  supplanted, 
other  schools  also  arose  as  the  commencement  of  the  common  school — 
the  German  reading  and  writing  schools,  called  also  briefly  "  (German 
echoolsw**  The  first  teacher  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  Jacob 
Medebach,  in  1548,  a  cobbler ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
at  least  eighteen  such.  Small  claim,  indeed,  was  made  upon  their  learn- 
ing ;  knowledge  of  the  catechism,  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
capacity  to  maintain  discipline  by  means  of  the  rod,  were  qualifications 
amply  sufficient  The  authorities  troubled  themselves  little  about  these 
schools,  so  that  various  abuses  arose,  and  among  others  that  the  children 
were  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  teacher.  Hence,  in  1591,  the  teachers  met  and  agreed  upon 
certain  general  regulations  respecting  the  time  of  admission  to  school, 
and  the  amount  of  tuition  fee  (12-18  schillings  quarterly =15-21  cents, 
exclusive  of  arithmetic,)  and  requiring  each  scholar  on  admission  to 
produce  the  receipt  of  his  former  teacher.  The  city  council  also  in  the 
same  year  required  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  preachers,  regu- 
lated begging  by  poor  scholars,  and  limited  the  tuition  fees  to  one  florin 
a  year,  or  to  twice  that  amount  for  wealthier  children.  Thus  the  school 
teachers  were  formed  into  a  *^  guild,**  and  were  recognized  as  such ;  they 
had  an  elected  head  and  a  common  treasury,  they  met  quarterly  in  con- 
vention, and  at  a  Uter  period  had  also  a  widows*  fund.  But  these 
"quarter**  schools  also  were  not  without  their  quarrels,  which  arose 
principally  frt>m  the  religious  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  and  still  another  difficulty  arose  from  the  unlicensed  or 
"hedge**  schools,  which  was  finally  removed  for  a  time  by  a  dty  regula- 
tion that  no  school  could  be  opened  without  permission  fitmi  the  au- 
thorities. 

22 
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In  this  form  the  Frankfort  school  system  remained,  in  all  essentfal 
points  unchanged  till  the  re^organization  of  Frankfort  as  a  firee  city  in 
1815.  During  this  time  the  number  of  teachers  varied  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two,  each  school  being  limited  to  a  single  assistant  and  heooe 
restricted  to  a  moderate  number  of  scholars.  The  schools  were  some- 
times under  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  which  is  explained  by  the 
ikct  that  the  school  privilege  was  a  real  right,  transferable  by  inheritance 
or  sale.  The  course  of  study  was  probably  extended  so  as  even  some- 
times to  include  French,  but  there  were  special  charges  for  instruction  in 
all  branches  beyond  the  elementary  ones  of  reading  and  writing. 

That  this  arrangement,  as  carried  out,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  ia 
evident  from  a  reform  document  by  one  of  the  teachers,  J.  M.  Schirmer, 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  proposed  that  the  number  of 
schools  should  be  limited,  the  teachers  paid  by  the  State,  a  revival  of  the 
regulation  requiring  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  that  all  teacherships 
should  be  made  hereditary.  He  was  especially  opposed  to  the  numerous 
** hedge '^  schools  which  had  again  arisen,  kept  by  ** school  disturbers** 
and  various  kinds  of  strollers,  *' lackeys,  tailors,  shoemakers,  stocking 
weavers,  wig  makers,  journeymen  printers,  invalid  soldiers,  and  sewing 
and  knitting  women,'*  who  managed  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  means  of 
instruction  in  German  and  the  catechism.  But  his  criticism  met  with 
slight  response  and  no  attempt  at  a  re-organization  was  made  until  within 
the  present  century,  when  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  was  inau- 
gurated through  the  active  exertions  of  the  mayor  Baron  von  Gunderode 
and  Dr.  Hufnagel,  Sr.,  by  whom  the  new  '* Model  School**  was  founded 
in  1803.  In  1804  was  founded  the  Jewish  school,  the  ^*  Philanthropin  ;** 
in  1818,  the  ^*  White  Lady*s  School,**  the  first  purely  State  common  school ; 
in  1816,  the  German  Reformed  Free  School,  and  the  female  school  of  the 
Ladies*  Society.  During  these  changes  the  quarter  schools  had  grad- 
Hally  diminished  in  number,  and  in  1824  they  were  wholly  displaced  by 
the  formation  of  four  evangelical  conmion  schools,  to  which  were  added 
in  1857  a  higher  burgher  school 

Of  the  early  Catholic  schools  at  Frankfort,  the  cathedral  school  of  St 
Bartholomew  was  the  only  one  which  survived  the  Reformation,  which 
was  only  for  boys  and  under  the  charge  of  the  rector  and  a  single 
assistant  As  the  number  of  Catholics  afterwards  increased,  some 
English  nuns  from  Fulda  were  permitted  to  commence  a  female  school, 
and  still  later  the  Rosenberg  nuns  established  a  similar  school  for  pupils 
from  the  wealthier  families.  In  1788  a  real  school  was  added  to  the 
trivial  school  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1790  the  Catholic  gymnasium,  the 
**Fridericianum,**  was  founded.  In  1808  the  school  of  the  Rosenberg 
nuns  was  changed  to  a  common  school,  and  the  hitherto  public  school 
of  the  English  nuns,  to  a  female  high  school.  In  1812  the  cathedral 
gymnasium  and  the  Fridericianum  were  formed  into  one  grand-ducal 
•gymnasium  common  to  all  religions,  leaving  nothing  but  the  real  division 
as  a  special  Catholic  real  school,  which  was  also  dissolved  two  years 
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hter,  whfle  an  additional  class  was  added  to  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
cathedral  school  This  liewly  formed  class  was  in  1816  organized  into 
tlie  stOl  existing  **  Select  School** 

From  this  imperfect  historical  sketch  of  the  schools  of  the  Free  CitieB| 
we  pass  to  a  Tiew  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  institutions  of  each 
dty. 

m.     PKBSBKT  SCHOOL  STRKMB. 

1.  FronkJ&rt  on  ike  Main. 

The  schools  of  Frankfort  are  under  the  direction  of  four  codrdinate 
$dkool  autharituiy  t\%.  :  1.  The  *'  Eyangelical  Lutheran  Consistory,**  under 
which  are  the  gymnasiums  and  the  country  schools.  2.  The  **  United 
Evangelical  Protestant  Consistories,**  consisting  of  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  consistories,  and  acting  as  school  authority  for  the 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes  (the  burgher  high  school 
and  the  four  burgher  schools,)  and  also  as  supervising  authority  for  the 
model  school  8.  The  **  Catholic  Church  and  School  Committee,**  con- 
fiiBting  of  two  Catholic  senators,  a  city  priest,  one  of  the  church  directors, 
and  a  well  informed  layman,  for  the  four  Catholic  schools.  4.  The 
'*  Mixed  Church  and  School  Committee,**  consisting  of  deputies  from  the 
consistories  and  the  Catholic  committee,  for  the  Jewish  schools  and 
private  schools  generally.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  authority  for 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes,  as  "  Board  of  Inspectors,** 
selected  from  the  united  consistories,  and  having  the  supervision  of  the 
individual  schools,  while  the  external  business  (the  collection  of  the 
tuition,  pajrment  of  salaries,  care  of  the  buildings  and  furniture,  &c,)  is 
conducted  by  a  **  Board  of  Deputies,**  which  delegates  a  member  to  each 
school  The  afiairs  of  the  Catholic  schools  are  similarly  conducted.  The 
immediate  oversight  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  model  school  belongs  to  a  special 
permanent  board,  which  itself  fills  any  vacancy  in  its  numbers.  The 
Jewish  schools  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  school  council, 
chosen  from  the  parish,  while  the  country  schools  have  in  each  district  a 
local  school  committee,  presided  over  by  the  pastor. 

The  Oymnoiium  has  eight  classes  and  an  average  of  160  pupils,  com- 
posed equally  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  special  instruction  for 
the  Catholic  children  in  religion  and  history.  The  corps  of  instructors 
includes  the  director,  eleven  professors,  and  seven  teachers,  and  has 
numbered  many  able  men — ^Buttmann,  Schlosser,  Weber,  Bitter,  Herling, 
kc    The  course  continues  ten  years — ^tuition  fee  sixty  florins. 

The  Model  School  has  nine  male  and  seven  female  classes  of  one  year's 
course  each — the  lower  department  elementary;  the  higher,  organized 
as  a  real  school,  without  instruction  in  Latin,  and  a  female  high  school 
It  is  exclusively  Protestant  and  averages  600  pupils.  Besides  the  direct- 
or, it  has  fourteen  regular  teachers,  eleven  special  teachers,  and  two 
female  teachers.    Tuition,  fiffy  florins. 

The  Burgher  High  86hool~~9k  real  and  female  high  school — has  eight 
male  and  seven  female  classes,  with  a  two  yean*  course  for  each  higher 
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eUtfs.  The  plan  of  stadj  is  usnallj  realistic,  including  Latin  instraette. 
The  attendance  ayerages  740 — tuition,  twentj-fiye  florins.  The  ia- 
stnictors  are  a  director,  fourteen  Rgular  teachers,  eight  assistant  end 
^>ecial  teachers,  and  three  female  teachers. 

The  four  Burgher  SchooU,  organized  as  city  common  schools,  eizdn- 
siyely  Protestant,  each  with  four  male  and  four  female  classes,  and  an 
eight  years'  course.  There  are  at  each  school  a  principal,  eight  male  and 
three  female  teachers.  Total  attendance,  2,280,  of  whom  1,664  are  free 
pupils.     Tuition,  eight  florins. 

The  Catholic  Select  School  is  a  pro-gymnasium  and  real  school  with 
four  classes  and  an  eight  years'  course ;  religious  instruction  not  obliga- 
tory upon  Protestants.  Eight  teachers;  140  pupils;  tuition,  thirty 
florins.  The  Cathedral  School  is  an  adyanced  common  school  for  boys, 
with  four  classes,  seyen  teachers,  and  850  pupils.  Tuition,  ten  florins. 
The  EnglUih  Nurul'  School  is  a  female  high  school,  with  four  classes,  six 
teachers,  and  100  pupils.  Tuition,  thirty  florins.  The  Female  Commom 
School  (of  the  Rosenberg  nuns,)  has  four  classes,  six  teachers,  and  810 
scholars.    Tuition,  ten  florins. 

The  Jewish  Burgher  and  Seal  School  consists  of  two  mixed  elementary 
dasses,  and  eight  male  and  fiye  female  classes.  The  male  department  is 
a  real  school,  without  Latin  instruction.  It  has  twenty-one  teachers,  and 
650  scholars.  Tuition,  24-66  florins.  The  School  of  the  Jewe^  Beligiom 
Society  is  also  an  elementary,  real,  and  female  high  school,  with  two 
elementary,  six  male,  and  four  female  classes,  thirteen  teachers,  and  7M 
pupils.    Tuition,  24-54  florins. 

The  **  Society  for  the  adyancement  of  Useful  Knowledge  ^  has  founded 
•eyeral  institutions — a  Sunday  and  Boening  School^  and  a  higher  Model 
School  The  latter  receiyes  1,500  florins  from  the  city,  has  ibnr  classes, 
eight  teachers,  and  110  pupils.  The  higher  class  corresponds  somewhat 
to  the  upper  class  of  a  real  school  or  to  the  preparatory  classes  of  a  poly- 
technic school. 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  school  of  the  Orphan  House,  the 
Ladies'  Society's  School,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Institution  for  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Orthopedics,  besides  infimt 
schools  and  forty-four  priyate  institutions. 

In  the  eight  country  districts  of  Frankfort  there  are  also  well-arranged 
schools,  those  in  the  larger  yillages  haying  each  seyeral  teachers. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  schools  of  Frankfort  are  in  a  yery  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  in  financial  respects  their  position  is  especially  grat* 
if^ng,  for  more  has  been  done  here  than  in  any  other  city  for  securing 
to  the  teachers  sufficient  salaries.  The  director  of  the  gymnasium 
receiyes  4,000  florins  ($1,660)  besides  house-rent;  and  the  professors, 
2,000  fl. ;  the  director  of  the  Model  school,  2,400  fl.,  Ac  ;  while  the  reg- 
ular teachers  receiye  from  800  to  1,600  fl.  according  to  their  time  of  ser^ 
T&ce.  Much  also  has  been  ejq>ended  upon  school  buildings,  apparatus, 
gymnasial  halls,  Ac  On  the  other  band,  only  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  gymnasium  and  of  the  select  school,  and  the  directors  of  the  public 
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adiools,  rank  as  State  officials  of  the  first  class,  in  respect  of  pensions 
and  dismissal  from  service ;  other  regular  teachers  haying  like  privileget 
only  after  twelve  years  of  service.  But  the  greatest  evil  lies  in  the  great 
complexity  of  the  present  system  of  administration.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  remedy  it,  but  it  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the 
terms  and  restrictions  of  the  constitution.  Until  these  difficulties  are 
removed  and  a  thorough  administrative  reform  carried  into  operation, 
the  most  generous  outlay  of  means  will  not  effect  correspondingly  favor- 
able results. 

2.  Bremmu 

Of  the  remaining  Free  Cities  the  same  is  true,  in  many  respects,  that 
has  been  said  in  general  of  Frankfort — ^while  there  is  a  zealous  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  older  institu- 
tions, there  is  also  much  of  imperfection,  especially  in  matters  of  organ- 
isation and  administration.  The  higher  school  system  is  essentially  tha 
same  with  the  gymnasial  system  of  the  rest  of  Germany ;  the  schools 
are  well  endowed,  and  have  always  been  fortunate  in  procuring  and  ra- 
taining  the  services  of  men  of  eminent  talents.  But  in  the  burgher  and 
elementary  school  system  there  are  still  wanting  clear  lines  of  demark- 
ation,  both  to  separate  distinctly  between  the  public  and  private  schools^ 
and  to  define  the  relations  of  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Too  littla 
attention  also  has  been  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  higher  and  private  eehooU  of  Bremen  included  in  1856  the  foUow- 
mg  institutions: — 1.  The  Head  School,  consisting  of  the  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1684,  redrganized  in  1704,  enlarged  in  1817,  and  again 
reorganized  in  1858 — with  six  clssses,  eleven  teachers,  and  117  scholars; 
the  Commercial  School,  with  nine  dasses,  fifteen  teachers,  and  227 
sdiolars ;  and  the  Preparatory  School,  with  three  classes,  twelve  teachers, 
and  278  scholars.  2.  Six  private  schools,  preparatory  to  the  Head  School 
and  the  burgher  schools,  with  866  scholars.  8.  Four  private  burgher 
and  real  schools,  with  about  555  pupils.  4.  Nine  higher  female  schools, 
private  institutions,  with  648  pupils.  5.  Fifteen  elementary  schools  for 
children  of  the  higher  classes,  with  627  pupils. 

The  public  schools  include  nine  parish  schools,  under  committees  com- 
posed of  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  parish,  usually  of  four  classes, 
the  sexes  separate  only  in  the  higher  class.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
1858  was  2,989 ;  the  city  appropriation  10,000  gold  thalers.  There  ara 
also  nine  free  schools  supported  by  the  city,  and  each  with  three  or  four 
classes.  Number  of  schoUrs,  2,062,  who  receive,  in  addition,  books  and 
writing  materials.  Besides  these  there  are  twenty-four  licensed  schools, 
with  2,118  pupils,  conducted  mostly  by  females — some  of  these  are 
assisted  by  the  city ;  two  Ladies*  Sodety's  schools,  with  78  pupils ;  and 
five  rescue  institutions  for  children. 

Since  1858  there  has  existed  a  fiilly  organized  Teaehere'  Seminary,  with 
three  classes.     The  director  receives  a  salary  of  1,000  gokl  thalers;  ths 
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first  teacher,  800  thalers ;  the  remainder  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  100 
thalers  for  each  four  hours  of  weekly  serrice. 

Bremen  possesses  also  twenty-four  e(nintry  and  viUoffe  ichooli^  some 
of  which  are  very  much  over-crowded.  Religious  instruction  is  giTen 
by  the  pastor  from  8  A.  II  till  2  P.  M.  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  from 
10  A.  M.  till  2  P.  H  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  from  6  till  II  A.  IC.  on 
Wednesday — ^which  leares  little  time  for  any  other  instruction.  Through 
the  great  want  of  teachers,  boys  scarcely  grown  are  engaged  in  some  of 
these  schools  as  assistant  teachers.* 

All  these  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  "  scholarchateBi** 
who  are  senators ;  there  are  also  a  parish  school  council  and  board  of 
deputies  for  the  several  schools. 

3.  Hamburg, 

The  Cfifmnanal  Aeadamy  at  Hamburg,  (created  in  1618,  with  five  pit>- 
^Bssors  of  philology,  philosophy,  and  Biblical  philology,  mathematies 
and  physics,  history,  and  natural  philosophy,)  has  a  position  between 
the  gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  is  designed  to  afibrd  a  general 
scientific  training.  Our^  information  respecting  its  condition  is  imperfect 
The  gymnasium  Johanneum  has  six  classes,  sixteen  teachers,  and  186 
pupils.  The  real  school,  attached  to  it,  has  seven  classes,  nineteen 
teachers,  seven  assistants,  and  862  pupils.  In  this  gymnasium  is  located 
the  public  library,  with  its  5,000  MSS.  and  200,000  volumes. 

The  burgher,  female,  and  public  schools  are  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  those  of  Bremen,  except  that  little  has  been  done  towards 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  best  and  most  flourishing  scho<^  for 
burgher  instruction  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  private  institutions, 
(among  them,  Busch*s  School  of  Commerce,  founded  in  1767,)  while 
there  are  numerous  very  inferior  private  schools.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  the  poor  schools  in  1857  was  4,860;  the  seven  Infant  schools  (called 
'*  Belfry  Schools,")  number  848  children ;  Kindergartens  are  received  witii 
favor ;  and  at  Horn,  three  miles  from  the  city,  is  located  the  famous 
^*Rauhe  Haus"  of  Wichem,  founded  in  1538  for  depraved  and  abandon- 
ed children. 

4.  LiOeck, 

At  the  head  of  the  Lubeck  school  system  stands  the  Oatharinium^  a 
gymnasium  and  real  school  under  the  same  director.  This  school  num- 
bers five  gymnasial  classes  with  128  pupils,  four  real  classes  with  111 
pupils,  and  three  preparatory  classes  with  82  pupils,  and  a  total  of  nine- 
teen teachers.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  noted  institution,  which  has 
been  presided  over  by  such  scientific  and  learned  men  as  Weber,  Jacob, 
and  Classen,  stands  the  burgher  and  public  school  system,  distinguished 
by  its  irregularities  and  ill-timed  peculiarities  arising  from  local  differ- 

*  In  1861  a  C&ur»§§f  Stmdjf  f§r  the  Onmtrjf  SckooU  was  praparad  ^  Um  diraotor  of  tht 
Ttaehtn*  BMninaiy  and  mbmittad  to  tht  Baoala  Co—miei— ,  whkkt  if  emried  owl,  wffl 
gnat  rtform  in  thaia  idMola. 
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enoes  and  usages.  In  1810  the  school  administration  was  committed  to 
the  "  school  college,"  consisting  of  sixteen  members,  (the  syndics,  the 
president  of  the  council,  the  protonc^tary,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  deputiee 
of  the  parish,  and  the  director  of  the  Catharineum,)  who  made  report  to 
the  senate  every  2-8  years.  At  the  same  time  the  immediate  oversight 
of  the  several  schools  was  with  the  clergy,  and  the  care  of  their  external 
affiurs  with  the  burgher  inspectors.  But  this  ordinance  fails  of  enforce- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  preparatory  city  school  is  under  the  provincial 
court,  the  poor  school  under  the  Institution  for  the  Poor,  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  Popular  Enterprise  has  the  charge  of  its  own  schools, 
some  endowed  schools  have  their  special  superintendents,  and  some 
private  schools  are  directly  under  the  senate.  Of  the  469  teachers 
reported  in  1845  as  giving  instruction  to  the  4,500  school  children  of 
Liibeck,  no  less  than  116  are  represented  as  holding  "independent 
positions,**  a  fiu^  which  alone  sufficiently  shows  the  great  disintegratioii 
which  exists  in  the  school  system.  The  poor  school  is  the  only  one  that 
18  wholly  sustained  by  the  city. 


Vn.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ANHAIT. 


Anhalt,  one  of  the  oldest  principalities  of  Germany,  fonnerlj  consifii- 
ing  of  four  independent  duchies  but  novr  consolidated  into  the  tw<v 
Anhalt-Dessau-Cdthen  and  Anbalt-Bemburg,*  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  containing  an  area  of  1,018  square  miles  and  a  popol*- 
tion  of  164,400.  The  territory  is  mostly  lerel  and  yery  fertile,  and 
agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  who  are  principally 
Protestants  and  noted  for  their  industry.  The  two  duchies  are  independ- 
ent, but  a  family  compact  connects  the  reigning  lines,  and  in  many 
things  they  have  been  accustomed  to  act  together.  Their  school  systems, 
however,  are  entirely  distinct,  though  there  has  ever  been  from  an  early 
period  a  general  feeling  strongly  in  favor  of  schools  and  education,  by 
which  Prince  Ludwig  was  induced,  alone  of  all  the  German  princes,  to 
assist  Ratich,t  in  1619,  in  the  trial  of  his  new  method  of  teaching,  which 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  Basedow*s  Philanthropfaium  (  at 
Dessau  in  1774,  and  by  reason  of  which  the  schools  have  flourished 
under  the  fostering  care  of  princes  and  government 

I.      AKHALT-DKSSAU-CdTHEN. 

The  schools  of  Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen  are  regulated  by  the  school  laws 
of  1850  and  1854,  by  which  the  general  interests  of  education  in  all  the 
schools  are  in  the  hands  of  two  **  school  councilors,**  who  are  e3q;>eri- 
enced  educationists,  and,  as  members  of  the  consistory,  have  there  the 
representation  of  school  matters.  All  the  higher  institutions  are  under 
their  supervision,  while  the  superintendence  of  the  common  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  obligatory  upon  fifteen  *^  inspectors,'*  chosen  by  the 
consistory  from  the  preachers  of  the  duchy,  who  visit  the  schools  in  their 
respecUve  districts  at  least  twice  a  year  and  report  annually  to  the  con- 
sistory. The  immediate  inspection  of  each  common  school  is  committed 
to  the  local  pastor. 

Common  Schools  exist  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country.     The 

*  flinea  the  pr^«ratioa  of  thn  article,  the  daehy  of  Anhalt-Beraburf ,  in  eomeqiMaee  of  tfM 
dnth  of  Um  iMt  duke,  hM  been  annexed  to  AnlialM)eMaiHCBUien,  formiof  the  one  daehy  of 
Anhalt. 

t  For  a  memoir  of  Ratieh  and  an  account  of  hit  iTatem,  we  "  Bantsrd'M  Amtritm 
9f  AlMcal»M/'  v..  pe«e  888. 

X  For  an  article  upon  Bawdow  and   hit  '*  Philanthioplnnm/'   mo   "  Bmrwriffa 
JmrtHd  ^  XdKcelien,"  IV^  pefe  1S& 
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conntiy  schools  number  189,  with  about  176  teachers,  the  schools  in  the 
larger  villages  with  over  140  scholars  ha? ing  two  teachers,  one  for  th« 
bojs  and  one  for  the  girls.  Each  school  consists  of  at  least  two  classes. 
The  common  schools  of  the  cities— of  which  there  are  three  boys'  and  ^ 
two  girls*  schools  at  Dessau,  and  one  of  each  in  the  other  cities — hold 
their  sessions  but  half  the  day.  The  number  of  classes  in  these  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  scholars,  no  class — at  least  not  the  highest 
and  lowest  ones-  -containing  above  seventy  pupils.  The  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  biblical  history,  religion,  reading,  writing,  exercises  of  the 
memory  and  in  thinking,  arithmetic,  orthography,  German,  history, 
geography,  natural  history,  and  singing.  School  attendance  commences 
with  the  seventh  year  and  continues,  on  the  part  of  girls,  till  the  four- 
teenth year,  and  with  the  boys  till  the  fifteenth  year.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  averages  one  in  every  five  of  the  population — in  some 
portions  of  the  duchy,  one  in  four.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary 
from  200  to  400  thalers,  according  to  their  merits  and  time  of  servicei 
and  may  amount  in  the  cities  to  500  thalers  ($870.) 

Besides  these  primary  common  schools,  there  are  also  higher  ones  in 
the  cities  of  Dessau,  Cothen,  and  Zerbst,  in  which  the  branches  of  stodyi 
though  the  same,  are  pursued  somewhat  farther,  while  in  the  boys' 
school  in  special  consideration  of  the  wants  of  artisans  and  the  lower 
trades,  instruction  is  added  in  certain  departments  of  geometry  and 
mathematics,  and  in  linear  drawing  and  sketching.  The  classes  can  not 
exceed  sixty  scholars,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
varies  from  sixteen  to  thirty  according  to  the  rank  of  the  class. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  effected  in  the  Teaeh&n^  JSeminary  at 
Cothen,  conducted  by  a  director,  principal,  and  three  teachers,  where 
students  pursue  a  three  years*  course  as  **  preparandists,**  followed  by  a 
two  yeard*  course  as  **  seminarists,**  in  religion,  biblical  information,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  catechism,  biblical  and  church  history,  arithmetic, 
botany,  natural  history,  geography,  history,  and  the  German  language, 
together  with  the  main  principles  of  instruction,  the  general  and  special 
doctrines  of  education,  and  the  history  and  literature  of  pedagogy.  The 
requisites  for  admission  are  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  to  have  advan- 
ced at  least  as  fiu*  as  the  third  class  in  the  gymnasium.  The  seminarists 
have  also  practice  in  teaching  under  direction  of  the  superintendent  in 
the  free  schools  of  the  city,  which  are  attached  to  the  seminary.  The 
number  of  students  is  thirty,  who  receive  their  room  rent,  breakfiwt^  and 
dinner,  and  the  seminarists  in  addition  fifteen  thalers  (fll.lO)  in  money 
annually.  After  the  first  examination  they  are  entered  upon  the  list  of 
school  candidates,  receive  certificates  minutely  detailing  their  knowledge 
and  accomplishments,  and  either  immediately  receive  a  position  as  com- 
mon school  teachers,  or  enter  the  free  schools  as  asastant  teadiers  with 
an  annual  salary  of  100  thalers,  or  engage  in  private  instruction  nntfl  % 
permanent  location  offers.  The  annual  expense  of  the  seminary  aoKmntS 
to  over  4,000  thalers. 
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There  are  three  ^ymnonuiiM  in  the  dachy,  tt  Dessan,  Cdthen,  and 
Zerbst,  each  with  6-7  classes  and  a  preparatory  school  The  latter  ha?e 
four  classes  and  a  fonr  years'  course  of  study  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, orthography,  and  German,  religion,  geography,  history,  singings 
and  drawing.  The  three  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasiums  are  prepara-* 
tory  to  the  higher  classes,  and  form  a  pro-gymnasium  with  a  distinct 
plan  of  study  embracing  German,  Latin,  and  French,  religion,  history, 
geography,  natural  history,  practical  arithmetic,  elementary  mathematicSi 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  At  Dessau  and  Gdthen  there  are 
also  special  real  classes  separate  from  the  pro-gymnasiuuL  In  the  upper 
classes  the  course  includes  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  (Engiurii,) 
and  also  Hebrew  for  future  theological  students  and  philologists,  religiooi 
l^i^^Tt  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  singing, 
and  gymnastica  Pupils  usually  enter  the  pro-gymnasium  at  the  age  of 
ten ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  a  class  may  not  exceed  fifty,  and  in  the 
higher  classes,  fbrty.  Each  class  has  its  special  teacher.  The  teachers 
of  each  gymnasium  form  a  committee  for  the  examination  of  its  grad- 
uates, without  whose  certificate  the  student  can  not  lay  claim  to  a  stipend 
during  his  university  course,  nor  afterwards  be  admitted  to  the  dril  ex- 
amination necessary  to  obtain  an  office  under  the  State.  Candidates 
with  gymnasial  certificates  are  admitted  to  this  civil  examination  fix>ni 
guch  other  States  as  allow  a  similar  privilege  to  the  graduates  of  the 
Anhalt  gymnasiums.  No  one  can  be  engaged  as  classical  or  scioitifio 
teacher  in  a  gymnasium  who  has  not  received  the  certificate  of  profi- 
.dency,  finished  the  three  years'  academic  course  at  the  university,  and 
shown  his  fitness  upon  the  examination  ^*  pro  iacultate  docendi  **  befbre 
the  examining  committee  at  the  university,  as  well  as  his  practical  capac- 
ity for  the  office  by  a  years'  occupation  as  assistant  at  one  of  the  three 
gymnasiums.  The  gymnasium  at  Dessau  has  an  income  of  9,600  thalers, 
20  teachers,  and  260-^00  scholars— at  Gdthen,  7,800  thalers,  19  teacherii 
and  about  200  scholars — at  Zerbst,  14  teachers,  and  225-250  scholars, 
besides  the  preparatory  school  There  is  also  at  Zerbst,  attached  to  the 
gymnasium,  the  **  Pedagogium  "  for  boys  of  the  higher  classes,  under  the 
oversight  of  the  gymnasial  director,  but  having  three  teachers  who  re- 
side with  the  pupils  and  are  intimately  associated  with  them.  The 
expenses  here  are  about  90  thalers  annually. 

There  are  higher  female  iehooU^  at  Dessau,  with  eight  classes  (the  two 
highest  having  each  a  two  years'  course,)  at  Gdthen,  with  eight  classes, 
and  at  Zerbst,  with  four  classes.  The  plan  of  study  includes  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  Gknnan,  French,  English,  natural  history, 
geography,  singing,  drawing,  and  feminine  domestic  acoomplishments. 

Besides  these  schools  there  are  also  at  Dessau  a  trades'  school  and  a 
gymnasial  academy.  The  former  has  four  classes  with  about  100  pupils 
ftcm  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  among  whom  are  many  foreigners. 
The  studies  embrace  German,  French,  and  English,  religion,  mercantile 
and  common  arithmetic,  general  and  commercial  history,  natural  history, 
natural  philosophy  as  connected  with  industry  and  the  arts,  the  dements 
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of  chemistry,  technology,  t  business  style,  book-keeping,  t  knowledge  of 
merchandise  and  commercial  products,  and  of  coins,  weights,  measorefi 
and  exchange,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  In  the  gymnaaial 
academy,  instruction  is  given  in  gymnastics  to  the  pupils  of  the  other 
institutions  of  the  city,  male  and  female.  There  is  tiXso  connected  with 
it  a  normal  school,  in  which  gymnasial  teachers  are  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  discipline,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  aesthetics. 

All  these  yarious  schools  are  Sute  institutions  and  supported  by  the 
State  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  80,000  thalers  ($60,000.)  Di  the 
common  schools  a  trifling  tuition  fee  is  exacted,  ih>m  which  the  poor  are 
exempt,  and  from  the  collection  of  which  the  teachers  are  relieyed.  In 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  one-third  of  the  expense  is  defrayed  by 
the  parish,  the  remainder  by  the  State.  The  teachers  are  senrants  of  tlM 
State,  and  as  such  are  independent  of  the  parishes  and  also  of  the  manag- 
ing officials.  Under  the  law  respecting  State  service  they  may  be  sue- 
pended  from  office  at  pleasure  whenever  their  positions  become  superflo- 
oud,  or  when,  from  continued  sickness,  they  are  prevented  for  more  than 
six  months  from  attending  to  their  duties.  In  these  cases  they  receiye 
three-fourths  or  six-sevenths  of  their  former  salary,  according  as  it  has 
amounted  to  more  or  less  than  600  thalers.  Upon  becoming  unfitted  fixr 
service  they  receive  a  pension,  which  is  graduated  according  to  the  length 
of  time  which  the  teacher  has  spent  in  service — commencing  with  fire 
sixteenths  of  the  former  salary,  after  five  years  of  service,  (or  with  one 
half^  if  the  salary  has  not  exceeded  800  thalers,)  it  receives  an  increase 
for  each  five  years,  until  the  veteran  of  fifty  years  school  labor  is  reliered 
of  his  toil  but  still  enjoys  the  whole  of  his  former  salary. 

▲NHALT-BKRKBUBO. 

The  schools  of  this  duchy  are  under  the  consistory  of  Bemburg,  whose 
president,  the  present  superintendent  Dr.  Walther,  has  for  ten  yean 
conducted  the  management  of  them  with  care,  energy,  and  decision. 
The  obligation  to  establish  and  locate  the  schools  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
parishes,  subsidiary  to  the  church  patron  and  the  State.  The  number 
of  schools  is  144,  with  160  male  and  18  female  teachers,  who  receive  an 
average  salary  of  290  thalers,  ($215)  ranging  from  176  to  600  thalers. 
There  is  a  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Bemburg,  with  eight  teachers,  thirteen 
preparandists,  and  fourteen  seminarists ;  the  requisites  for  admission  are 
a  good  musical  preparation,  familiarity  with  those  portions  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  are  committed  to  memory,  and  in  other  respects  the 
qualifications  of  a  third  class  student  of  the  gymnasium.  The  course 
continues  five  years  and  the  graduates  are  usually  immediately  located 
as  teachers. 

There  is  a  central  female  high  school  (at  Bemburg)  with  &Yt  dassei^ 
and  also  three  other  female  schools.  There  is  also  a  high  burgher  school 
at  Bemburg.  The  gymnasium  numbers  800  pupils  in  six  classes,  with 
thirteen  teachers.  Preparatory  to  the  gymnasiums  are  the  six  rector 
schools  within  the  duchy.    The  inoome  of  the  schools^  from  endowniMiit 
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ftindSy  tuition  feea^  and  State  appropiiationB,  amounts  to  about  46,000 
thalers  ($84,000.) 

In  other  particulars,  in  the  course  of  study,  Ac^  the  schools  are  simi« 
kr  to  those  of  AnhaltDessau-Cothen.  The  system  of  management  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  is,  howcTer,  peculiar  and  is  styled  by  its  author, 
Dr.  Walther,  ^*  monotheletisch,**  because  one  mU  rules  throughout — ^not 
an  arbitrary  will,  but  a  will  the  resultant  of  reason.  This  system  is  ap- 
plied in  all  the  classes  of  whatever  grade  in  the  Anhalt-Bemburg  schools, 
and  under  it  every  child  is  actiyely  participant  in  erery  moment's  in- 
■traction,  so  that  he  recognises  himself  at  every  moment  as  an  essential 
member  of  the  class  and  sets  himself  forth  as  such  to  himself  and  to  the 
■ohooL  Never  does  the  teacher  leave  the  class  for  the  individual,  and 
Bcrrer  the  individual  for  the  class,  and  the  teacher  is  such  to  the  child 
only  to  that  degree  in  which  the  child  is  actually  a  representative  of  the 
daM.  The  architecture  and  furniture  of  the  schools,  the  arrangement 
and  classification  of  the  scholars,  the  singing  and  conversation  are  all 
made  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  system. 


Vni.  NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 


PBELDinrABT  CONYENTIOirB  AND  ASSOOIATIONS. 

The  history  of  educational  associations  in  New  York  dates  back 
more  than  half  a  centorj.  The  principle  of  association,  in  Ijcenmai 
conventions,  and  organizations  of  varioos  names,  had,  howeyer,  as- 
serted itself  for  many  years  before  the  proper  era  of  their  snccesafol 
working  commenced.  They  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note,  in  view 
of  their  influence  in  shaping  the  school  polity  of  New  York.  The 
same  Legislature  (that  of  1811)  which  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  common  schools  for 
the  State,  which  system  was  inaugurated  in  1812,  also  incorporated 
"  7%«  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benev^ent 
and  Literary  Purpoeee"*  The  same  Society  was  revived  by  the 
Act  of  April  15,  1818,  with  Albert  Picket  as  President  In  that 
year,  also,  Albert  and  John  W.  Picket  commenced  the  publication 
of  an  educational  and  literary  journal  entitled  *'  The  Academiciark,^\ 
which  was  issued  for  two  years.  The  first  number  bears  date  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1818. 

The  common  school  system  of  the  State  was  gradually  growing 
into  form  and  efficiency,  as  township  after  township  and  county 
after  county  took  on  a  permanent  organization,  and  the  settlement 
of  new  lands  created  new  districts.  We  have  little,  however,  to 
record  in  the  way  of  educational  associations  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  era  dating  from  the  oiganization  of  the 
American  Lyceum  in  1826.  This  seems  to  have  had  its  immediate 
fruits  in  an  awakening  among  the  teachers  in  various  localities  in 
several  of  the  States,  among  which  New  York  has  an  honorable 
record.  In  the  AnnaU  of  Education  for  December,  1831,  we  find 
the  following :  <*  Among  the  many  associations  of  this  kind  which 
mark  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  Teach- 

*  For  hutory  of  tbe  N.  T.  Society  of  TMchan,  tM  Banwrd*i  AoMrieaa  Joanid  oTEdoeitioa, 
Vol.  XIV.,  pu  807. 

\^TIu  ^cadewtieitm,**  eonUiniaf  Um  ElmMnts  of  ScboUitie  SeiraM,  and  tbe  OaUiDei  of  PbS- 
lonphieid  Edneatioo,  predicated  oo  the  Analpi*  of  the  Hobm  Mind,  aad  ezkibftinf  the  bft- 
pcoved  Methodi  of  Iiwtnwiioo.  By  Albert  PiebeC,  PnridMt  of  tbe  beotponled  Boeiily  ef 
Teeeben,  ead  Jobo  W.  PiebeC,  Comiipoiidiiv  Beeieluy,  kt^  ke.,  New  Teriu 
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ere'  Society  of  Westchester,  New  York.  Although  but  recently 
established,  it  has  excited  the  zeal  of  many  friends  of  education 
within  its  limits,  and  led  them  to  examine  some  of  the  important 
inbjects  to  which  the  Society  will  direct  its  attention." 

In  1832  and  1833  educational  meetings  were  held  in  several  of 
the  counties,  the  earliest  of  which  seem  to  have  been  in  St  Law- 
rence, Clinton  and  Ontario.  In  December,  1835,  a  "Teachere'  As- 
sociation for  Mutual  Improvement"  was  organized  in  the  town  of 
Charlton,  and  had  an  active  existence  for  a  little  more  than  two 
yeare.  Augustus  P.  Smith,  afterwards  Principal  of  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Albany,  was  President ;  and  M.  P.  Cavert,  now  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  was  Secretary.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  chiefly,  the  movement  was 
inaugurated.  Among  the  names  of  the  first  membere  we  find  that 
of  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  now  an  active  member  of  the  State  Association. 

In  1836  the  teachere  of  Troy  formed  an  association,  and  this  was 
followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  their  brethren  in  Albany. 
Between  these  associations  the  greatest  cordiality  existed,  and  the 
social  element  in  their  meetings  was  a  marked  feature,  though  the 
grand  questions,  of  educational  progress  were  never  lost  sight  of, 
and  a  high  moral  tone  characterized  the  proceedings. 

Among  the  early  county  conventions  we  have  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  County  Convention  of  Teachera 
and  othere  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education,  held  at  the  Court- 
House,  Troy,  Friday,  Jan.  27,  1837."  Measures  were  inaugurated 
for  the  formation  of  an  association,  and  an  address  was  ordered  to 
be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  among 
the  people  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

The  necessity  for  an  educational  journal  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  educaUon  seems  to  have  been  always  recognized  by  the  best  edu- 
caton  of  the  State ;  and  before  any  general  movement  was  made  for 
a  State  convention,  we  find  a  journal  established  in  the  interest  of 
educational  reform.  On  the  firet  day  of  January,  1836,  Mr.  J.  Or- 
ville  Taylor,  encouraged  by  the  sanction  of  such  men  as  Governor 
Marcy,  Dr.  B.  T.  Welch,  Bishop  Onderdonk,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawley, 
Chancellor  Walworth  and  others,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  paper,  in  quarto, entitled  ''The Common  School  Assistant; 
a  Monthly  Paper  for  the  improvement  of  Common  School  Education.** 
This  paper  was  continued  for  three  yeare.  In  the  number  for  July, 
1836,  is  the  following  notice : 

The  common  school  teachera  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  respectftiUy  re- 
quested to  meet  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  on  the  20th  of  September  next,  at  12 
o'clock.    As  it  ia  known  that  this  Convention  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
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creasing  the  pay  and  infloence  of  those  engaged  in  this  arduons  and  honorable 
profession,  there  will  be  a  full  and  genersd  attendance.  Teachers  firom  every 
town  in  the  State  are  expected.  Editors  in  the  State  are  respectfbllj  requested 
to  publish  this  notice. 

This  Convention  met  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  notice,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  two  days  under  the  following  permanent  officers : 
J.  Orville  Taylor,  President ;  S.  S.  Brush,  E.  P.  Freeman,  J.  Henry, 
Jr.,  £.  R.  Reynolds,  Vice-Presidents;  Gr.  B.  Glendening,  S.  R.  Sweet, 
Secretaries, 

The  names  of  one  hundred  and  forty  members  were  registered 
the  first  day. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  N.  Parsons,  on  *^  Teaching  Or^ 
thography,^^  and  by  Rev.  G-.  D.  Abbott,  on  "  The  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  the  mental  culture  of  the  people  of  the  United  States" 

Messrs.  J.  O.  Taylor,  Joseph  Fellows,  and  J.  N.  Parsons,  were 
appointed  to  *'  draft  an  address  to  the  community,  expressive  of  the 
views  of  the  Convention  on  the  importance  of  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  common  education."  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  a  State  society,  by  reporting  a  Con- 
stitution. 

Important  resolutions  touching  education  were  discussed  at 
length  and  adopted.  Among  the  resolutions  was  one  to  secure  the 
application  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  IT.  S.  Deposit  Fund  to  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  committee 
on  organization. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Albany  on  the  18th  of  February  next  en- 
suing, of  which  we  can  find  no  record  save  that  an  able  address  was 
issued  containing  a  call  for  a  general  convention  to  meet  in  Utica 
on  the  11th  of  May  following. 

This  Convention  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  call,  with  the 
following  officers:  Hon.  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  of  Cherry  Valley, 
Pres.  Prod  Alonzo  Potter,  Union  College,  Dr.  John  McCall, 
Utica,  Rev.  J.  S.  Mitchell,  G.  W.  Hungerford,  Watertown,  H.  H. 
Ingraham,  Poughkeepsie,  B.  N.  Loomis,  Binghamton,  £.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  Troy,  Viee-Pres.  Samuel  N.  Sweet,  George  B.  Glendening, 
Secretaries. 

The  introductory  address  was  given  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  of 
Union  College,  and  lectures  were  also  delivered,  or  essays  read, 
upon  the  following  subjects :  "  The  Present  Laws  relating  to 
Schools^  especially  Common  Schools^  with  suggestions  for  LegisloHvi 
Improvement,"  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Hammond,  President ;  "  Qualificor' 
turns  and  BeponsibUiUes  of  TtaOmsi'  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Oroiliy  of 
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Utiea ;  "  The  Appropriate  Branches  qf  Study  for  Schooli^  and  the 
order  in  which  they  should  he  taught^^^  by  J.  W.  Bulklej,  of  Troj ; 
''  Constructing  and  Furnishing  School-houses^  and  Organmng 
School  Lyceums,^^  by  C.  H.  Anthooy,  of  Troy ;  **  Vocal  Musie^  as  a 
branch  of  Common  School  Education^^^  by  A.  G.  Carter,  of  Wbites- 
boro' ;  ^'  Elocution^  as  a  branch  of  General  Education^^  by  S.  N. 
Sweet 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention  a  constitution  was  reporfcod, 
discussed  and  adopted,  and  an  association  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  '*  The  New  York  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Schools." 

The  plan  of  organization  contemplated  the  creation  of  auxiliary 
societies  in  each  of  the  counties ;  and  a  Vice-President  for  each 
eonnty  was  elected,  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  meetings  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Society.  The 
initiation  fee  was  two  dollars,  and  the  annual  fee  one  dollar. 
Twenty  dollars  constituted  life  membership. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  under  the  constitution:  Hon. 
Jabez  D.  Hammond,  Cherry  Valley,  Free,;  Vice-Fres.,  [one  in 
each  county ;]  Greorge  B.  Glendening,  Troy,  Fee.  Sec, ;  Rev.  P.  L. 
Whipple,  Lansingburgh,  Cor,  Sec, ;  Bradford  R.  Wood,  Albany, 
Treas.;  Ex.  Com.  of  twelve  members,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Troy, 
Chairman. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  of  New  York,  presented  a  sketch  of  the  ori- 
gin,  plan,  and  objects  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  Secretary.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee  who  reported  a  resolution  commending  that 
organization. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  of  the  resolutions 
discussed  and  adopted : 

Beaolvedf  That  we  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Stste  Soci- 
ety to  appoint  an  agent  in  each  Senatorial  district  of  the  State,  who  shaft  lee- 
tore  on  education — encourage  the  circulation  of  the  publications  of  the  Society 
and  other  periodicals  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  codpente 
with  the  dtisensof  the  several  counties  in  the  formation  of  County  Associations. 

Beaolvedf  That  we  recommend  to  the  County  Associations  to  appoint  agents 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  organise  town  societies,  to  lecture  on  the  best  modes 
of  teaching,  encourage  the  establishment  of  temporary  schools  for  qualifying 
teachers^  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  effect,  from  time  to  time,  improvement  in 
the  modes  of  teaching  and  management  of  schools. 

JSesolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  clergy  do  not  use  their 
influence  to  the  extent  they  ought,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  education  in 
this  State. 

Besohedt  That  the  visitation  of  schools  by  the  dergy  and  other  professional 
gentlemen  is  earnestly  desired  by  this  Convention. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  highly  appreciate  the  influence  of  ladies  on 
oar  toctal  condition,  and  that  we  invite  them  to  exert  it  in  the  cause  of  ednca- 
tlon,  especially  by  their  frequent  visitations  of  schools  in  their  several  distiioli. 
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Betohedf  That  we  rofipectAilly  iDvite  the  clergy  throughout  the  State  to 
pnech  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Reaohfed,  That  we  recommend  the  fonnation  of  school  Ijoeuma,  on  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  lecture  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Anthony. 

Bemfhed^  That  the  elements  of  Natural  Science,  including  an  outline  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  should  be  made  a  part  of  popular  education. 

Beaohed,  That  Natural  History  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  an  elementary 
•Indy,  and  that  it  tends  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  pupils  m  other  branches 
of  education. 

Subseqaent  to  the  adjourn ment  of  the  convention  a  circular  was 
prepared  bj  Mr.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  sent  to  the  Vice-President  in  each  county,  and  to  other 
friends  of  education,  urging  the  formation  of  County  Associations 
and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  best  further  the  objects 
of  the  parent  Society. 

The  third  article  of  the  constitution  provides  thai  '*  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  shall  be  held  in  Utica  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Au- 
gust, 1837,  and  subsequently  at  such  places  as  the  Society  shall  de- 
termine.^^ We  have  no  information  of  any  other  meeting  of  this 
body.  The  financial  crisis  of  1837  doubtless  caused  a  summary 
suspension  of  further  action.  It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
although  the  old  **  New  York  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Schools  *^  met  no  more,  it  had  already  sown  seeds  which  the  future 
was  to  reap  in  a  plentiful  harvest. 

The  interval  between  this  date  and  the  next  essay  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Association  was  marked  by  some  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Common  School  systeoou 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1840,  Francis  Dwight  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  District  School  Journal,  at  Geneva.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  legislative  appropriation  was  made  for  its  support 
^*  Mr.  Dwight  brought  to  his  task  a  soul  informed  with  noble  im- 
pulses and  earnest  purposes.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  existence  of 
this  paper  the  talented  and  lamented  editor  was  called  away.  He 
died  December  15th,  1845,  and  was  buried  upon  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  commencement  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  whose 
establishment  he  had  done  such  signal  service.  S.  S.  Randall,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  acting  Superintendent  of  Schools,  assumed  the 
control  of  the  Journal,  and  was  connected  with  it  till  the  close  of 
the  seventh  volume,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  W.  H.  Camp- 
bell. Edward  Cooper,  having  left  the  editorship  of  the  Teaeher^ 
Advocate,  established  by  the  State  Association  in  1845,  became 
editor  of  the  Journal^  in  1848.  In  1849  the  office  of  publication 
was  removed  to  Albany,  and  Mr.  Randall  again  assumed  control, 
and  remained  connected  with  it  as  editor-in-chief,  assisted  in  the 
eleventh  volume  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps  since  Principd  of  the  N.  J. 
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State  Normal  School,  and  in  the  twelfth  by  Joseph  McEean,  of 
New  York.  The  date  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  is  April, 
1852."* 

The  Legislature  of  1841  created  the  oflBce  of  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  and  these  officers,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  each  of  the  several  counties,  entered  upon  their  duties  the 
ensuing  winter.  The  result  of  this  change  in  supervision  was  soon 
apparent  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  inau- 
guration of  Teachers*  Institutes  and  other  appliances  of  educational 
progress  and  reform. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Tompkins  County,  com- 
mencing April  4,  1843,  under  the  management  of  J.  S.  Denman, 
County  Superintendent,  with  Salem  Town,  Rev.  David  Powell  and 
Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  as  instructors.  In  the  two  succeeding  years 
Institutes  were  organized  in  no  less  than  seventeen  counties,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  one  thousand  teachers. 

The  Normal  School  at  Albany  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844.  Of  the  history  of  its  establishment,  its  subsequent  work- 
ings and  its  prosperity  our  readers  are  already  aware.f  All  these 
great  educational  events  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  more 
direct  action  upon  the  part  of  teachers  in  leading  the  grand  educa- 
tional reforms. 

OROANIZATIOK  OF  THB  STATE  TEACHXBS'  A880GIATI0K. 

The  initiatory  steps  for  a  State  Teachers'  Association  were  taken 
<m  the  20th  of  March,  1845.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Albany  County 
Teachers'  Association,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Valentine  presented  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  a  call  for  a  State  Teachers'  Convention,  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  late  lamented 
Salem  Town  was  at  the  meeting  and  '*  eloquently  pressed  upon  the 
Association  the  importance  of  the  movement,  assuring  ns  that  the 
interior  and  western  parts  of  the  State  were  ready  for  action." 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  J.  W.  Bulkley,  T.  W. 
Valentine,  £.  P.  Freeman,  J.  L.  Chapman,  and  A.  £.  Patch,  to  cor- 
respond with  teachers  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  call  a  convention.  On  the  fourth  of  April  the  chair- 
man issued  a  circular  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  omitting  the 
preliminary  remarks  explanatory  of  the  occasion  of  the  call : 

The  Ck)mmittee,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  would  remariCf  that  the  inter- 

«0t  now  felt  in  the  subject  of  education  is  without  a  parallel  in  our  histoiy. 

Provision  is  made,  through  the  munificenoo  of  the  State,  for  the  education  of  off 

her  children ;  and  a  healthy  tone  prevails  as  to  the  moral  character  and  liteniiy 

.attainments  of  the  teacher. 

•XT,  T*aek0r,  Vol  IX.,  I860,  p.  S44.    f  Bunard*!  An.  Joar  of  Ed.,  VoL  XUI.,  p.  Ml,  ML 
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The  important  question  now  is — how,  with  the  interest  that  exists  and  the 
frdlittes  enjoyed,  we,  as  a  profession,  may  render  ourselves  increasingly  uaefVil? 
We  think  this  can  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  by  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
each  other — by  mutual  consultation  and  a  free  interchange  of  views  on  all  im- 
portant subjects  of  educational  interest ;  in  this  way  the  combined  wisdom  and 
experience  of  all  become  common  property,  and  the  young  teacher,  in  particular, 
may  leam  that  which  would  cost  him  years  of  toil  and  observation  wlule  an  iso- 
lated individuaL 

We  want  that  which  is  practical  in  opposition  to  mere  theory ;  common  sense 
in  opposition  to  the  ethereal  nonsense  of  the  would-be-reformers  of  the  preeent 
day ;  substance  instead  of  shadow. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  induce  us  to  think  that  such 
a  meeting  would  be  productive  of  great  good.  We  see  no  other  means  by  whioh 
our  views  can  be^made  known,  or  our  voice  reach  the  ear  of  the  public. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  ourselves, 
when  educational  bodies  having  no  power  other  than  that  which  is  merely  ad- 
visory— composed,  too,  of  professional  men,  farmers  and  mechanics,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  have  never  taught  a  school — deny  us  the  right  of  being  heard,  or  if 
heard,  of  recording  our  vote  on  subjects,  of  which  to  say  the  least,  we  ought  to 
know  as  much  as  those  who  turn  aside  from  other  pursuits  with  the  benevolent 
design  of  enlightening  our  darkness  I 

We  would  respectfully  request  you  to  lay  this  communication  before  our 
friends  assembled  in  convention,  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  to  practical  teadien, 
if  no  opportunity  offers  tlirough  a  public  meeting,  and  communicate  the  result 
to  us  as  soon  as  convenient,  that  there  may  be  time  for  making  arrangements 
for  the  proposed  meeting,  should  there  appear  to  be  a  desire  for  it 

Please  be  explicit  in  your  returns  to  us.  Are  vou  in  &vor  of  the  proposed 
meeting?  At  what  time  and  place  shall  it  be  held?  Do  you  think  that  Syra- 
cuse would  be  the  best  place  ?  The  last  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July 
the  best  time  ? 

Any  other  time  or  place  you  would  think  best,  please  to  note ;  we  wish  to 
advise  that  we  may  act  discreetly. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.  W.  BuLKLiT,  Chaimum, 

On  the  7  th  of  Jane  the  committee  met  and  unanimouslj  decided 
upon  the  call  of  a  convention  to  meet  in  Syracuse  on  the  30th  day 
of  July,  1845.  A  spirited  notice  of  this  call  was  published  in  the 
Dittriet  School  Journal  for  July,  1845. 

The  movement  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  on  the  morning 
of  July  30,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  assembled  in 
convention  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ross,  of  Seneca  county,  as  chairman,  and  Xenophon  Hay- 
wood, of  Rensselaer  county,  as  secretary  pro  tem. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers,  who 
reported  as  follows,  and  the  persons  named  were  elected :  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  of  Albany,  Fre$, ;  William  Barnes,  of  Monroe  Co.,  W.  H. 

Scram,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York, Earle, 

of  Allegany  Co.,  Viee-Pres.;  J.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York  Co., 
John  Wright,  of  Livingston  Co.,  Secretaries, 

The  President  briefly  addressed  the  Convention.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  enroll  the  names  of  members,  report  rules  of  or- 
der,  and  prepare  business  for  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  a 
list  of  topics,  and  on  motion,  committees  to  report  npon  them  ser- 
erally  were  appointed.  As  the  result  of  these  committees  able  re- 
ports were  presented  on  the  following  subjects  during  the  session : 
"  On  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,''  by  J.  N.  McElligott,  of  J^ew 
York ;  "  On  Teachers'  Periodical,"  by  E.  Cooper,  of  Westchester 
Co.;  "  On  School  Discipline,"  by  X.  Haywood,  of  Rensselaer  Co.; 
"  On  Town  and  County  Superintendents"  by  Thomas  W.  Valen- 
tine, of  Albany;  "  On  Educational  Fallacies"  by  H.  S.  McCall; 
"  On  Examination  of  Teachers"  by  K  P.  Freeman ;  "  On  Educa- 
tional Incentives"  by  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York ;  "  On  School 
Celebrations"  by  F.  Cooper,  of  Onondaga  Co. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  as  follows :  "  Tlie  Rod  vs.  Moral 
Suasion"  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Anthony,  Principal  of  Albany  Classical 
Institute;  ^*  The  Common  School  System"  by  Chester  Dewey; 
" How  to  elevate  the  Teachers'  Profession"  by  Prof.  Edward  North, 
of  Hamilton  College ;  "  The  Requisites  to  a  Good  School"  by  Profl 
Fred.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

The  reports  were  discussed  at  length,  and  many  principles  enun- 
ciated formed  a  staple  for  the  discussion  of  many  years.  That  of 
Mr.  Valentine  elicited  a  most  spirited  debate,  in  which  the  rights 
of  teachers  as  an  independent  profession  were  ably  advocated. 

No  brief  sketch  can  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  this  meeting,  or  to 
the  able  papers  that  were  presented. 

A  periodical  was  established  to  be  called  2'he  Teachers^  Advocate, 
This  was  a  16-page  quarto,  at  t2  per  annum,  published  weekly.  The 
first  number  was  issued  at  Syracuse,  September  10,  18^5,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  E.  Cooper,  who  continued  connected  with 
the  paper  till  May  27,  1847,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York,  who  was  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Association.  During  the  remainder  of  the  five  years  of  its  ex- 
istence Mr.  McKeen  was  assisted  at  various  times  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Mc- 
Elligott, Mr.  E.  P.  Allen,  Mr.  S.  S.  Randall  and  others. 

A  constitution  was  reported  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  at  half  past 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  July  80  the  Convention  was  re- 
solved into  The  New  York  State  Teachers*  AssociATioir,  and 
Chester  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  was  elected  President. 

After  the  organization  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
TTtica,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1846,  at  9  A.  M. 

PB0CXKDING8  OF  THE  A880CIATIOK. 

The  First  Ankiversart  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers*  Amo- 
ciation  was  held  in  Utica,  Aug.  19  and  20, 18i6,  Mr.  Bnlkley,  first 
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Yice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  the 
names  of  nearly  two  hundred  teachers  being  enrolled  as  members. 
The  followiog  is  a  list  of  the  officers  elected  in  1845 :  Chester 
Dewey,  of  Rochester,  Pres,  J.  W.  Bulkley  of  Albany,  W.  H. 
Scram  of  Syracuse,  J.  W.  Earle  of  Pike,  Wm.  Belden  of  New 
York,  Vice-Pres.  Edward  Cooper,  of  Sing  Sing,  Cor.  Sec.  John 
Wright,  of  Geneseo,  Livingston  Co.,  Hec.  Sec.  Dr.  W.  B.  Os- 
borne, of  Utica,  Treas. 

The  following  reports  were  received  on  the  part  of  committees 
i^pointed  at  the  last  meeting :  **  On  Teachere'  Jnetitutee^^^  by  Salem 
Town  ;•  "  On  Elementary  Education;^  by  Albert  D.  Wright,  of 
Kings  county ;  '^  On  Educational  Fallacies,''^  by  C.  H.  Anthony ; 
**  On  School  Discipline,^^  read  by  Mr.  Perry  on  behalf  of  Marcius 
Willson,  chairman ;  ^^  On  a  Teachers^  Paper"  by  Joseph  McEeen, 
of  New  YorL  [A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  effect 
at  their  discretion  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  educational  peri- 
odical— Messrs.  McKeen,  Bulkley,  Patterson,  Day  and  Morris.] 
"  On  JacotoCe  System  of  Education,"  by  David  Patterson,  of  New 
York ;  "  On  the  Teachers^  Profemon,"  by  Parsons  E.  Day,  of  On- 
tario. [Recommending  the  establishment  of  Teachers'  Semina- 
ries, six  or  eight  in  the  State,  whose  diploma  should  be  a  profes- 
sional basis ;  the  publication  of  a  teachers'  library ;  and  that  the 
schools  should  be  made  absolutely  free.]  '*  On  the  use  of  the  BibU 
in  Schools"  by  J.  N.  McElligott ;  "  On  Agricultural  Education,^* 
by  S.  B.  Woolworth,  (now  Secretary  of  the  Regents ;)  "  On  School 
Celebrations"  by  E.  P.  Freeman ;  "  On  the  School  System"  by  X. 
Haywood ;  "  On  Union  Schools,"  by  J.  Swift. 

Letters  were  read  from  Horace  Mann,  Ira  Mayhew,  Henry  Bar- 
nard, John  Beck,  and  others,  expressing  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
•access  of  the  Association. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered ;  "  Origin  of  the  School 
SysUm,"  by  Salem  Town;  ''The  Neglected  Tree,"  by  David  P, 
Page ;  " Direct  Influence  of  the  Teacher  upon  the  Pupil"  by  Rev. 
M.  Mcllvaine ;  "  Divorce  of  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools"  by  Hon.  A.  Stewart 

Resolutions  were  also  presented  and  adopted : — By  C.  H.  An- 
thony— Disapproving  of  the  diversion  of  the  Literary  Fund  from 
the  Academies  and  Colleges,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
free  common  school  system;  by  J.  N.  McElligott — Recommend- 

*  Appended  to  this  repoit  ww  a  leriee  of  reeoIotknM  wheieby  Menn.  Seleui  Town,  B.  B.  R«»- 
dtS  aad  a  W.  CInrk  wera  appointed  a  eommittee  to  memorialiM  the  Lefidatare  in  itgaid  to  the 
lliinti  iiflrnll'in  .  i-ln  nmiri  [iioiiilirj  ifil  h iflMidaMt  vHh  tIMi  aetioo, the LigM»- 
tara,  aft  the  nbMquaoft  aoMion  of  1847,  madi  u  tfpnptktha  of  fSO  to  ftdi  Mootf  fbr  IhII- 
r.  T.  Tmtkmr,  1800. 
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log  the  nee  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  moral  inBtraction  in  acboob^ 
and  especially  its  reading,  without  note  or  comment,  as  the  openh^ 
exercise  of  the  day;  by  Trot  8.  B.  Woolworth — ^Recommending 
the  study  of  the  elements  of  Agricultural  Science  in  conunoa 
schools ;  by  the  same^ — Recommending  the  separation  of  the  ofBoe 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools  from  that  of  Secretary  of  State ;  by 
Mr.  Mortimer — Recommending  a  National  Association  and  a  Na- 
tional Educational  Bureau. 

The  Second  Anniversart  was  held  in  Rochester,  Aug.  4  and 
5,  1847,  with  the  following  officers: — Joseph  McKeen,  of  New 
York,  Pres,  E.  M.  RoUo  of  Broome  Co.,  Wm.  Barnes  of  Roches- 
ter, T.  W.  Valentine  of  Albany,  Henry  Mandeville  of  Clinton, 
Vice-Pres,  Edward  Cooper  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Cor.  SeA  W. 
Hopkins,  of  Cayuga,  Hec,  Sec.  Xenophon  Haywood,  of  Rene- 
selaer,  Trects, 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  fol- 
lowing individuals: — ^^Introductory  Lecture^''  by  the  President;* 
«  The  Bible  as  a  Text  book,*"  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  ''Language^'  by  J. 
N.  McElligott ;  ,  by  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  New  Jersey. 

B.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  other  gentlemen  from  abroad,  were 
present  and  briefly  addressed  the  Association. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Morris,  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
fhe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  gave  an  exhibition  of  pupils  from  that  Instita^ 
tion,  which  was  full  of  interest 

Reports  were  presented  as  follows : — "  On  the  Study  of  the  NfU- 
ural  Sciences,^*  by  J.  H.  Partridge ;  "  Ventilating  and  Warming  of 
School-houses,''  by  J.  W.  Bulkley;  ''Moral  Education,''  by  E.  M. 
Rollo ;  " Reformatory  Schools''  by  O.  W.  Morris ;  " Emulation  in 
Schools,"  by  W.  C.  Kenyon;  ''Teacher^  Institutes,"  by  Salem 
Town;  ''Female  Teachers — their  Usefulness,  Qualifications  and 
Compensation,"  by  Miss  E.  Oran,  of  New  York ;  "  The  Teachers' 
Profession,"  by  S.  W.  Clark. 

A  committee  was  raised  to  secure  an  act  of  incorporation  from 
the  Legislature. 

In  April  of  this  year  Mr.  McEeen,  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  1846,  started  a  monthly  periodical  in  New  York 
called  The  American  JourruU  of  Education,  of  which  five  numbers 
were  published.     After  this  meeting  of  the  Association  the  Advih 

*  In  this  lecture  Mr.  McKeen  took  biffi  fioand  in  &Tor  of  cdaoeUooal  reforai,  and  nxgod  to 
uHj  and  pertnuney  in  oerryinf  forwud  tke  objeeta  of  the  AtMieiatkw ;  be  beUered  tbe  time  bad 
oome  for  the  ettabUthnent  of  a  College  of  Teaebert,  and  for  their  profoMional  reeognitfaa,  aad 
tbat  upon  the  pioleMiim  raated  the  inaafuiatSoii  of  meaHuei  for  the  imlbtioD  of  oar  < 
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cate  and  the  Journal  wore  anited,  and  subsequently  published  by 
Mr.  McEeen.* 

Third  AirNivKRSA&T. — ^The  Association  met  in  Auburn,  AugoBt 
3d  and  3d. 

Officbrs. — S.  B.  Woolworth,  of  Homer,  Pre$.  C.  H.  Anthony, 
of  Albany,  L.  Hazeltine  of  New  York,  J.  R.  Boyd  of  Jefferson  Co., 
H.  G.  Winslow  of  Livingston  Co.,  Vice-Pres,  Joseph  McEeen,  of 
New  York,  Cor.  Sec.  S.  W.  Clark,  of  Ontario  Co.,  Bee.  See.  F. 
Cooper,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Trecu. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered: — ^^Introductory  Lecture^^ 
by  S.  B.  Woolworth,  President ;  "  On  the  Immeasurable  Import- 
ance of  the  Educational  Professions^  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  of 
Troy ;  "  On  the  Educational  System  of  the  State,"  by  Prof.  Lowe, 
of  Geneva  College. 

Reports  were  presented  as  follows : — "  Emulation  in  School^*  by 
W.  C.  Eenyon ;  "  Union  SchoolSj"  by  N.  Brittan,  of  Wayne  Co. ; 
"  Ventilation  of  School-houses^^  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  "  Incorporation 
of  the  Association;'  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  "  Mental  Arithmetic^'  by 
Charles  R.  Coburn  ;t  ''  The  School  System  of  the  State,""  (agunst 
normal  schools,  and  in  favor  of  teachers'  classes  in  academies,)  by 
Henry  Howe,  of  Canandagua;  ^*A  System  of  Education  for  Common 
Schools;'  by  Wm.  P.  Lyon,  of  Westchester  Co. ;  "  The  Study  if 
the  English  Language;'  by  F.  S.  Jewell  and  M.  Smeaton,  of  New 
York ;  "  Elocution;'  by  Henry  Mandeville. 

Of  this  meeting  Mr.  McEeen  remarks  in  The  Advocate :  '*  It  haa 
been  productive  of  much  real  good.  Some  doctrines  have  been 
freely  discussed  which  required  discussion  for  their  better  develop- 
ment ;  some  men  have  been  brought  into  friendly  intercourse  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  known  and  rightly  appreciated  each 
other ;  some  admirable  suggestions  have  been  given  and  received ; 
some  doubts  and  fears  have  been  effectually  dissipated ;  some  high 
hopes  and  delightful  anticipations  respecting  our  common  interest  as 
teachers  have  been  awakened  and  made  strong  in  the  hearts,  per- 
chance, of  us  all." 

During  this  year  educational  asssociations  were  held  in  Maine, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Maryland, 
and  other  States.  The  meeting  of  the  North-western  Educational 
Society,  at  Detroit,  was  largely  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were 

*  Thb  Mortblt  Educator.— In  July  of  thii  yoar  thit  odoeatioiwl  joanial,  16  pagw  oetavo^  wm 
eomiMBoed  in  RoeliMtor  ftnd  aditad  by  Pnnoni  E.  Day.  It  wm  eoatfnuod  for  on*  fu;  wImUmt 
•ay  other  anmbon  wen  publiibed  wo  art  not  adTind.  It  wm  a  pnpmai^  and  ipiritod  AmS, 
and  pvUMMd  at  50  Mali  par  anoain.— Al  T.  TmOm,  J^.,  ISOOL 

t  Haw  Blata  gopafilaadaot  of  BdMoli,  fmmjVn/J^ 
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of  the  Highest  interest  New  York  ranked  third  in  point  of  the 
number  of  delegates  in  attendance.  They  were  as  follows:  Ira 
Patchin,  J.  B.  Thomson,  S.  Jenner,  Edward  Hazen,  J.  W.  Bnlklej, 
J.  C.  Sanders,  N.  P.  Stanton,  Lewis  Cornell,  K  Gray,  and  A.  S. 
Barnes. 

The  Fourth  Akkiversart  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1849.  The  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  in  that  city,  however,  prevented  the  meeting. 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
August  1  and  8,  1860.  The  following  were  the  oflScers  of  the 
Association  elected  in  1848: — Charles  R.  Cobum,  of  Tioga  Co., 
Fret,  N.  Brittan  of  Wayne  Co.,  W.  W.  Newman  of  Onondaga 
Co.,  W.  C.  Kenyon  of  Allegany  Co.,  Henry  Howe  of  Ontario 
Co.,  Vice-Pres.  Joseph  McKecn,  of  New  York,  Cor,  Sec.  James 
Johonnot,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Bee.  See.  Thomas  W.  Field,  of  New 
York,  Treas. 

The  Association  was  addressed  as  follows:  ^^Introductory  Ad" 
drets"  by  the  President ;  "  The  Peculiar  Duties  and  BesponsHnli- 
ties  of  Te<uhers  at  the  Present  Time^^  by  Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of 
Albany ;  "  The  Synthetic  and  Analytic  Modes  of  Teaehiny,^^  by 
Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  of  Union  College  ;*  "  The  Training  of  the 
Moral  Faculties;'  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  New  York ;  "  School 
Organization  and  Classijicationy^'  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps.  An  essay 
by  Miss  Susan  Bandelle,  of  Chautauqua,  was  read  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
"  The  Profession  of  Teaching;^  by  D.  P.  Lee,  of  Buffalo. 

Distinguished  educators  were  present  from  abroad  and  addressed 
the  Association,  viz.,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Conn. ;  Hon.  Ira  Ma- 
hew,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mich. ;  M.  Henri 
Hirzel,  Director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land ;  and  Prof.  Henning,  of  Knox  College,  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New  York  presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas^  The  blessings  of  education  should  be  universally  extended,  espe- 
dally  in  this  highly-favored  republic,  whose  stability  or  downfall  depends  upon 
the  proper  use  or  abuse  of  the  elective  franchise;  and 

Wherea8^  An  enlightened  free  system  of  public  instruction  seems  absolutelj 
necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  this  body  recommend  their  fellow-teachers  in  the  State,  and 
their  fbllow-citizens  generally,  to  give  their  approbation  and  support  to  the  Free 
School  Law  again  to  be  submitted  for  tlieir  decision. 

Resolved^  Tliat  an  important  principle  is  embodied  in  said  law,  viz.,  KDUCATiOir 
roR  ALL;  and,  hence,  whatsoever  defects  may  be  found  to  be  connected  there- 
with, should  not  be  permitted  to  sacrifice  a  high  educational  principle,  but  should 
undoubtedly  be  remedied  by  after  leg^islation. 

*  Thk  iMtort  g«T6  riM  to  an  tBimttad  dhbtU,  which  iwoltod  in  Um  tppoiotaMBt  of  a 
ttt  to  rtpott  apon  tbo  topics  tmbraeod  tbeictn. 
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These  resolations  were  fully  and  ably  discassed  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Association,  and  "  the  resolutions  were  carried  with 
enthusiastic  unanimity.'* 

A  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  wat 
passed,  recommending  the  organization  of  County  Associations  aux- 
iliary to  the  State  Association,  in  accordance  with  its  amended  con- 
stitution, and  that  each  County  Association  be  requested  to  transmit 
educational  statistics  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  A  great  im- 
petus was  given  during  the  following  year  to  these  county  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Anthony  presented  the  following  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish*  an 
address  to  parents  requesting  their  cooperation  with  teachers  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education,  and  suggesting  such  thoughts  on  the  subject  as  the  present 
state  of  affairs  may  seem  to  demand. 

The  Sixth  Anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a  meeting  in  Buflhlo, 
commencing  August  6th,  1851,  with  the  following  officers: — John 
W.  Bulkley,  of  Albany,  Pres.  N.  P.  Stanton,  Jr.,  of  Buffido; 
George  Spencer,  of  Utica ;  O.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York ;  Xenophon 
Haywood,  of  Troy,  Vice-Pres.  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York, 
Cor.  Sec,  N.  W.  Benedict,  of  Rochester,  Eec.  Sec.  T.  W.  Field, 
of  Williamsburgh,  Trecut. 

Of  this  meeting  we  are  unable  to  give  any  thing  but  a  fragment- 
ary account.  The  Journal  of  Education  had  been  suspended,  and 
the  publication  of  the  ^eio  York  Teacher  was  not  commenced  till 
the  next  October. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered : — "  Inau^ral  Addreti^^ 
by  the  President,  giving  a  synopsis  of  educational  progress  for  the 
last  fifty  years ;  "  On  the  Ideal  of  Teaching^'  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hoa- 
mer,  of  Buffalo ;  "  On  Motives  to  Study, ^^  by  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq., 
of  Newark,  N.  Y. ;  "On  Physiology ;'  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  then 
of  Mass. ;  "  On  Intelligence  and  Moral  Discipliney^  by  N.  W.  Bene- 
dict, of  Rochester ;  "^  Wordy  its  Influence^'*  a  poem,  by  Miss  M. 
J.  Radley,  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Orson  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  reported  on  the  ^^ Analytic  and 
Synthetic  Modes  of  Teaching. ^^  This  report  elicited  a  prolonged 
and  spirited  discussion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  at  the  next  session,  and  to  inaugurate  such  measures  at 
will  give  greater  efficiency  to  these  organizations.  A  lai^  number 
of  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  other  States,  who  took  an  ao* 
tive  part  in  the  deliberations. 
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Thi  SsviNTH  Annivebsart  was  Held  at  Elmira,  commeDcing 
Aagost  4th,  1852,  with  the  following  officers:  N.  P.  Stanton,  Jr., 
of  Buflfalo,  Pres,  N.  W.  Benedict,  of  Rochester ;  D.  M.  Pitcher,  of 
Owego;  A.  R.  Wright,  of  Elmira;  £.  S.  Adams,  of  Albany,  Vice- 
Pres.  J.  N.  McEUigott,  of  New  York,  Cor.  Sec.  H.  G.  Winslow, 
of  Nunda,  Livington  Co.,  Jiec,  Sec.     Oliver  Arey,  of  Buffalo,  7V«if. 

The  President  in  his  inaugural  address  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Association,  and  suggested  measures  requiring  its  action. 

Mr.  Bulkley  followed  in  remarks  relative  to  the  meeting  of  last 
year. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Nunda,  Hon.  S.  S.  Ran- 
dall, C.  B.  Sedgwick,  of  Syracuse ;  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan ; 
and  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

The  lectures  delivered  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  upon 
the  following  subjects : — "  On  the  Sanctions  of  Law^"*  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Anthony,  of  Albany ;  "  On  the  English  Language,  its  History ,  Char- 
acteristics, and  its  Peculiarities  in  this  Country, ^"^  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Upson, 
of  Hamilton  College ;  "  On  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  County  Su- 
perintendencyj'^  by  Hon.  Ira  Mahew ;  "  Thought  and  Langu€tge  rela- 
tively considered,^''  by  Geo.  Spencer,  of  TJtica ;  ^^  On  the  necessity  dc- 
veloped  by  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  for  a  more  advanced  state 
of  Education  among  the  Masses^^^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Murdock,  of  El- 
mira. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — "On  Union  and  Cen- 
tral High  Schools;'  by  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Buffalo ;  "  On  the  State 
of  Education  in  Hayti^'  prepared  by  Miss  E.  Howard,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  now  a  missionary  on  that  island. 
Bead  by  C.  R.  Cobum.  "  On  County  Examiners;^  by  E.  P.  Free- 
man, of  Troy.  The  report  was  referred  to  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  D. 
B.  Scott,  and  J.  H.  Fanning,  who  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  as- 
serting the  prerogatives  of  the  profession,  and  gainst  examinations 
of  teachers  by  those  of  other  professions,  and  in  favor  of  Teachers' 
Associations  in  each  county,  to  be  recognized  by  law  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  licensing  teachers.  The  resolutions  were  adopted. 
«  On  Teachers'  Institutes,""  by  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Nunda. 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  public  school  moneys  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Legislature. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  in  favor  of  Normal 
Schools,  Teachers*  Classes  in  Academies  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  Association  had  been  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  interruption  of  1849,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  had  exerted  a  discouraging  influence.    Earij 
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in  the  present  session,  Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Albany,  made  a  re- 
port in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Periodical,  and 
after  fall  discussion,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  providing 
for  a  monthly  octavo,  in  pamphlet  form,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be 
called  The  New  York  Teacher^  and  a  board  of  twelve  editors  waa 
appointed,  with  Mr.  Valentine  as  Resident  Editor. 

An  impulse  was  given  the  Association  at  this  meeting  by  which  it 
regained  the  vigor  it  had  lost  by  the  inaction  of  1849 ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Teajcher  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
more  hopeful  era  in  its  history.     ^ 

The  Eighth  Anniversary  was  held  in  Rochester,  Aug.  2d,  Sd, 
and  4th,  1853,  with  the  following  officers: — Charles  Davies,  LL.  D., 
Fishkill  Landing,  Pm.  W.  D.  Huntley,  of  Buffalo ;  D.  H.  Crutten 
den,  of  New  York;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Syracuse;  E.  J.  Hamilton,  of 
Bath,  Vice-Pres.  Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of  Albany,  Cor.  See,; 
James  Nichols,  of  Geneseo,  JRec.  Sec.  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New 
York,  TrecLs. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered: — "On  Method  in  Teaehr 
ing,*^  Introductory  Lecture,  by  J.  G.  Ogden,  of  Binghamton;  "On 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  General  Laws  in  our  System  of  Inh 
structioHy*^  Inaugural  Address,  by  the  President;  "On  Motives  to 
Mental  Culture^'  by  Henry  Kiddle,  of  New  York;  "0»  Practical 
EdiLcation^^  by  A.  J.  Upson,  of  Hamilton  College. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — ^* Alterations  in  our 
present  system  of  School  Laws^^  by  C.  R.  Cobum;  **0»  Free 
Schools,"  by  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Buffalo ;  ''On  County  Teachers^ 
Associations"  by  Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York. 

Prof.  Upson,  from  the  Committee  to  prepare  an  address  for  gen- 
eral circulation  among  the  teachers  of  the  State,  read  a  spirited 
paper,  which  was  ordered  to  be  published  and  circulated. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  after  mature  deliberation,  in  effect  at 
follows : 

For  the  organization  of  County  Associations  in  every  county  in  the  States 
and  that  they  should  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  license  teachers. 

That  as  we  live  in  a  Christian  State,  schools  are  nedessarily  Christian  instito- 
tions,  and  that  the  charges  of  sectarianism  and  infidelity  made  against  them 
are  unfounded. 

That  parochial  schools  are  not  adapted  to  the  drcumstances  of  our  populatioo, 
and  ought  not  to  receive  governmental  support. 

To  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Ajh 
sociation. 

Recognizing  the  right  of  female  teachers  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  and  de- 
liberations of  this  body. 

Pledging  the  effort  of  the  Association  to  increase  the  salariee  of  ftaiala 
teachers. 
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Asking  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  general  Union  Free  School  Law,  giving  to 
all  Wcalities,  under  proper  restrictions,  the  power  to  establish  union  schools^ 
and  support  the  same  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  districts. 

Beoommending  the  separation  of  the  oflBoe  of  Superintendent  from  that  of 
Secretaiy  of  State. 

The  attendance  was  very  laige,  including  many  visitors  from 
oilier  States,  and  the  proceedings  were  characterized  by  great  ear- 
nestness and  harmony. 

The  Ninth  Anniversart  was  held  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  Ang. 
1st,  2d  and  dd,  1854,  with  the  following  oflScers: — Hon.  Y.  M. 
nice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pres,  John  R.  Vos- 
burgh,  of  Rochester ;  Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York ;  J.  H.  Hardy, 
of  Elmira,  J.  Winslow,  of  Watertown,  Vice-Pres.  Thomas  W. 
Valentine,  Editor  iV.  Y.  Teacher,  Albany,  Cor.  Sec,  John  H. 
Fanning,  of  New  York;  A.  S.  Palmer,  of  Utica,  Eec,  Sec.  O, 
Morehouse,  of  Albion,  Trea». 

The  following  addresses  and  essays  were  delivered : — "Inaugural 
Addressy'*  by  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  President ;  "  On  Geography  ^^  by 
James  Johonnot,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse ;  "  On  the  Unum  of  the  Theoret- 
ical and  Practical  in  Teaching^'*  by  W.  D.  Huntley  \  ''^  On  the 
Teacher^ 8  Calling  and  Duties^'*  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  \  "OnthB 
Importance  of  a  more  thorough  diffuition  of  Agricultural  Science^^ 
by  Mr.  Waring,  of  New  York ;  "  On  Practical  Education"  a  Prixe 
Essay,  by  Prof.  M.  Willson ;  "  On  the  Teacher's  Mission,''  a  Prire 
Poem,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve ;  read  by  Dr.  Woolworth. 

Prod  Willson  presented  a  report  "  On  Classification  of  Schools 
and  Studies  belonging  to  different  Grades," 

Mr.  James  Johonnot  reported  on  the  employment  of  a  State 
agent,  with  the  following  duties : 

1.  To  assist  in  organizing  Teachers*  Institutes. 

2.  To  report  on  School  Systems. 

3.  To  encourage  Union  Schools. 

4.  To  awaken  a  general  school  interest 

6.  To  assist  and  cooperate  in  general  with  the  State  Superintendent 

6.  To  aid  in  circulating  the  N.  7.  Tsacher. 

*t.  To  assist  teachers  in  getting  situations,  and  schools  in  obtaining  snitahls 
teachers. 

8.  In  general,  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  officers  of  the  Association  may 
direct 

The  discussion  of  this  report,  which  was  very  spirited,  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Johonnot,  of  Syracuse,  as  State  agent, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Valentine  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

Thi  Tenth  Annivebsabt  of  the  Association  was  held  at  TJticii 
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Aug.  1st,  2d  and  3d,  1855,  with  the  foUowing  officen:— It  D. 
Jones,  of  Rochester,  Prts.  H.  M.  AUer;  Ehnira,  L  K  Poucher, 
Oswego ;  S.  S.  Kellogg,  Niagara  Falls;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hewes,  Sjracnsei 
Vice-Prts,  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New  York,  Cor,  S^e.  D.  8.  Hef- 
fran,  of  Utica ;  Daniel  Cameron,  of  Johnstown,  Bee.  See,  M.  H* 
Beach,  of  Seneca  Falls,  Treas, 

The  following  lectares  and  addresses  were  delivered : — "  On  th$ 
Belation  of  Education  to  the  Production  of  Wealik^  Introdnctory 
Lecture,  by  £.  Peshine  Smith,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In* 
struction ;  *'  On  the  Duties  and  Reeponeibilitiee  of  the  Teacher^  In- 
augural Address,  by  R.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  President ;  ^  Where  do  we 
etand  in  the  SocicU  Scale  at  Common  School  Teachers  P**  by  Mr. 
David  B.  Scott,  of  New  York ;  '' On  the  Dignity  cf  the  Teaeher'e 
Callingy^  by  Prof.  Ormiston,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School.  Dr. 
Davies  read  an  essay  **  On  Unity  and  Standards,*^  Addresses  were 
also  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  and  Hon,  J. 
D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Conn. 

The  office  of  State  Agent,  after  a  long  debate,  was  abolished. 

A  most  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  S.  Randall,  Ex* 
Secretary  of  State,  urging  the  influence  of  the  Association  in  restor- 
ing the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a 
resolution  indorsing  its  spirit  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Eleventh  Anniyersart  was  held  in  Troy,  Aug.  5th,  6th 
and  ^thj  1856,  with  the  following  officers: — Leonard  Hazeltine,  of 
New  York,  Pres,  S.  W.  Clark,  of  Homer ;  Edward  North,  of  Ham- 
ilton College ;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  ;  M.  R.  Atkins,  of  Buffiilo, 
Vice-Pres.  Charles  H.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  Cor.  Sec,  A.  G.  Sal- 
isbury, of  Syracuse ;  F.  H.  Weld,  of  Utica,  Eec,  Sec,  M.  H.  Beach, 
of  Seneca  Falls,  Treas. 

Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — ^^An  Outline 
of  the  History  and  Policy  of  the  Association^^'*  the  Introductory  Ad- 
dress, by  L.  Hazeltine,  President ;  "  On  Music — its  Extent  and  In' 
Jluence,^^  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Cavert,  of  Amsterdam ;  *^0n  American  SchoU 
arship^'  by  Prof.  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College  \  ^^  On  the 
Syntax  of  Science,''  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert  \  ^  On  the  BesponsibilHiee 
and  Duties  of  the  Teacher,''  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland;  "Ofi 
Elevated  Aims  in  Life;'  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Cole,  of  Albany. 

The  following  essays  and  reports  were  also  read : — **  On  the  Total 
Abolishment  of  Corporal  Punishment  in  our  Schools,"  by  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, of  Rochester;  '*  On  Physical  Education,"  by  Miss  Jeannette 
L.  Douglas,  of  Newburgh ;  '^  On  the  Education  of  the  Sean  Uh 
getker^'  by  Miss  S.  K  Anthony,  of  Boobeater. 
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These  essays  gave  rise  to  spirited  discussions. 

During  this  meeting  Prof.  M.  Willson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Bditors  of  the  New  York  Teacher^  rendered  a  report  reciting  its 
financial  embarrassment,  and  recommending  that  its  financial  con- 
trol be  vested  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany — 
he  to  pay  its  debts,  the  Association  retaining  control  of  its  tolamns. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Resident  Editor.  The  Teacher  for  the  preceding  year  had 
been  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  and  was 
ably  conducted.  Resolutions,  expressive  of  the  high  appreciation 
by  the  body  of  the  services  of  Dr.  W.,  were,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Bulkley,  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  of  a  progressive  nature  were  presented,  discussed, 
and  received  the  indorsement  of  the  Association.* 

Thi  Twelfth  Annivbbsart  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Binghamton,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  August, 
1867,  with  the  following  officers: — Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  Pres,  R  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Buffalo ;  W.  H.  Bannister,  of 
Fulton  Co. ;  Henry  Carver,'of  Binghamton ;  W.  N.  Reid,  of  New- 
bnrgh,  Vice-Pres.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  Cor,  Sec.  N.  F. 
Benson,  of  Troy ;  Isaac  Hobble,  of  Rochester,  Eec,  Sec.  C.  H.  An- 
thony, of  Albany,  Treae. 

Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows: — ^^ Inaugural  Address^  hy 
T.  W.  Valentine,  President;  ^^ New  York  and  her  Common 
SchoolSy^  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Albany ;  "  The  Labor  of  Hands, 
Seadj  and  Heart ;  or,  Live  and  Let  Live,''*  by  Prof.  Henry  Fowler, 
of  Rochester ;  *'  The  Republic  ;  its  Law  of  Life  and  its  Highest 
jDuty;'  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  N.  J.  Normal  School ;  "  The 
Popular  Teacher,^*  a  Poem,  by  James  H.  French,  of  Buffido; 
*'  Manual  Labor  Schools,^^  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Pennsylvania. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Charles  R.  Cobum,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  briefly  by  Isaiah  Peckham,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  N.  J.  State  Teachers'  Association ;  Rev.  £.  M.  Rollo,  of  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. ;  Hon.  D.  S. 
Dickinson ;  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. ;  Wm.  Stu- 
art, Esq.,  of  Binghamton ;  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Wilder,  of  New 
York. 

*  Darinf  the  maeliiif  of  tht  AitoeiatioD  a  ooavwitioa  of  tho  Sebool  OonmiHUMiora  ud  Gtf 
Biq^mtoiidenU  wm  hold,  ud  aa  ■aooiatioa  ofguind,  whkh  bmC  %xmvmSlj  fi»r  Mvwal 
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Geo.  W.  Greene,  of  New  Tork^  read  an  essay  apon  **  7%e  Jthvel- 
opmetU  rf  Human  Character/* 

A  series  of  resolutions  introdaced  by  Miss  Anthony  and  reported 
upon  by  a  special  committee  gave  rise  to  a  warm  discussion,  chiefly 
upon  the  rights  of  colored  children  and  youth  in  public  schools, 
and  the  sphere  and  rights  of  women.  No  special  action  was  taken 
by  the  Association. 

Ths  Thirtkbnth  Aknivsrsart  was  held  in  Lockport,  Aug.  8d, 
4th  and  5th,  1858,  with  the  following  officers: — George  L.  Fam- 
ham,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  Pres,  H.  G.  Abbey,  of 
New  York;  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport;  A.  McMillan,  of  Utica;  D. 
M.  Pitcher,  of  Owego,  Vice-Pres,  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany, 
Car.  Sec.  W.  A.  Welch,  Catskill;  E.  Danforth,  Buffalo, /2«?.  Sec. 
E.  S.  Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  Trecu. 

A  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  the  Association,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Lockport,  by  Ex-Governor  Hunt.  During  the  session, 
lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — ^  On  Needed  Ed- 
vcational  Reforms**  Inaugural  Address,  by  President  George  L.  Farn- 
ham;  ""  The  Soul  of  Teaching**  an  Essay,  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Philleo, 
of  Boonville ;  ^^ Language  ;  its  Olory  and  its  Shatne,**  by  Rev.  W. 
Alvin  Bartlett,  of  Owego.  [*^  This  address  was  brilliant,  earnest, 
and  classic,  and  called  forth  repeated  applause.*']  ^^Manhood^  by 
Oliver  Arey,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo ;  "  The  School  System  of  the  State,** 
by  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Esq.,  Deputy  SuperintcudcDt  of  Public  In- 
struction; ^^  Primary  Education**  by  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  Syracuse. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  H.  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
and  brief  addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Hammond,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Wm.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia;  Geo.  D.  Phelps,  of  In- 
diana; Wisncr  and  Lamont,  of  Lockport;  Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  of 
Buflhlo;  Guffin,  of  Iowa;  Bulkley,  Stowits,  Gavert,  and  James  M. 
Clark. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  committees,  the  ''Women's  Rights" 
question  was  presented  and  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Gavert,  from  the  Committee  on  " Prizes  in  Schools*^ 
made  an  able  report,  closing  with  the  following  resolution,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  debate : 

Resolved^  That  tho  practioe  of  offering  prizes  in  our  schools  is  wrong  in  ten- 
dency, operating  mischievously  upon  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

Several  amendments  were  offered,  and  the  question  was  several 
times  before  the  house,  but  no  vote  was  reached. 
Mr.  Sheldon  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  on  moral  education : 
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1.  Beoogniizing  its  paramount  importance. 

2.  Asserting  its  neglect,  and  recommending  text-books  on  moralft; 

3.  The  Bible  the  basis — its  teachings  to  be  inculcated  through  the  nrmmjfi^ 
of  the  teacher. 

A  long  debate  ensued.    The  first  resolution  was  adopted. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert  presented  a  yoluminous  report  on  Evening 
Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  following  stated  question  for  discussion  elicited  a  long  and 
spicy  debate : — "  The  Effect  of  High  Intellectual  Culture  upon  the 
Beepectahility  and  Efficiency  of  Manual  Lahor,^ 
*  A  large  number  of  resolutions,  on  various  topics,  were  intro- 
duced, and  either  laid  upon  the  table  or  referred  to  committees  to 
report  at  next  meeting. 

Delegates  were  present  and  participated  in  the  exercises,  from 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas,  and  Canada. 

The  Fourteenth  Akni  vers  art  was  held  in  Poughkeepsie,  Aug. 
2d,  8d  and  4th,  1 859,  with  the  following  officers : — Oliver  Arey,  of 
Buffalo,  Pree,  E.  S.  Adams,  of  Brooklyn ;  J.  W.  Barker,  of  Niag- 
ara Falls ;  W.  A.  Welch,  of  Catskill ;  C.  H.  Dann,  of  Walworth, 
Vice-Free.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  Bee,  Sec.  L.  H.  Che- 
ney, of  Onondaga  Co. ;  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport,  Bee.  Sec. ; 
Charles  H.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  Treas. 

The  following  lectures  were  presented  during  the  session: — ^'7^ 
Teacher'e  Office^^  Inaugural  Address,  by  Oliver  Arey,  President; 
**  Self-Education  of  Teachers,^'  by  Peter  Rouget,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn ; 
*^ Arnold  as  a  Model  Teacher ^^^  by  Rev.  E.  M.  RoUo,  of  Greenbush ; 
"  What  shall  we  Teach  r  by  F.  B.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Lyons ;  "  The 
Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam,  or  the  Celestial  Origin  of  Terrestrial 
FoTceSj^  by  E.  L.  Youmans,  M.  D. 

Also  the  following  reports: — "  On  the  Association  of  Boys  and 
Girls  in  Composition  and  Declamation^^  by  Miss  E.  C.  Stanton ; 
«« On  Physical  Training ;'  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert;  "  On  QuaUffca- 
turns  of  Teachers,"  by  E.  D.  Weller ;  '*  On  a  Uniform  System  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  E.  C.  Pomeroy, 
ofBuflhlo. 

The  two  reports  last  namecf  were  laid  over  till  the  next  meeting, 
and  their  discussion  made  a  special  order. 

The  following  question  was  discussed  at  some  length,  *'  In  what 
vfay,  and  to  what  extent,  ought  Oral  Instruction  to  be  given  in 
School  r  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Stowits,  D.H.  Cruttenden,  C.  H.  Dann, 
J.  W,  Barker,  Prof,  Thomson,  A  B.  Wiggin  and  Nathan  Hedges. 
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Dr.  Davies  announced  the  decease  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and 
Impropriate  resolations  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Cmikshank,  from  the  Committee  on  Incorporation,  reported 
that  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  officers  and  that 
the  Association  was  incorporated  ander  the  general  Act. 

Thi  Fittbenth  Anniversart  was  held  in  Syracuse,  July  Slst, 
and  Aug.  Ist  and  2d,  1860,  with  the  following  officers: — James 
N.  McElligott,  L  L.  D.,  of  New  York,  Pres.  James  Johonnot,  of 
Syracuse ;  William  N.  Reid,  of  Newburgh ;  Asa  Baker,  of  Johns- 
town ;  £.  A.  Charlton,  of  Lockport,  Vice-Pres,  James  Cruikshank, 
of  Albany,  Cor.  Sec.  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport ;  Geo.  N.  Harris^ 
of  Syracuse,  Bee.  Sec.     William  H.  Hughes,  of  Albany,  Treas. 

The  Association  was  welcomed  by  his  honor,  Mayor  Westcott, 
followed  by  Major  John  J.  Peck,  who  alluded  to  the  first  organix»- 
lion  of  the  Association,  in  that  city,  fifteen  years  before,  and  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Syracuse  Schools. 

Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows : — "  The  Prerequisites  to  SuC' 
cess  in  Teaching,^*  Inaugural  Address,  by  Dr.  J.  N.  McElligott,  Presi- 
dent ;  "  Some  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Teaching  (U  a  Sci' 
enee,^  by  Henry  Kiddle,  Esq.,  of  New  York ;  "  The  School  System 
of  the  State ;  its  Defects  and  the  Remedies^^^  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Van 
Dyck,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  "  On  Universal 
Education^^^  by  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  N.  J.  Normal  School ; 
^Music^^  a  poem,  by  J.  W.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo. 

The  following  reports  were  presented : — "  On  Qualification  of 
Teachers,''  by  Mr.  Weller ;  "  On  Oral  Instruction;'  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Thomson ;  "  On  the  True  Basis  of  Chradation  in  our  Public 
Schools^'  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Anthony;  "  On  the  Influence  of  Motives 
in  Education^'  by  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  \  ^*  On  the  Natural  Order  in 
the  Development  of  the  Human  Faculties^'  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Crutten- 
den  \  ^^  On  the  System  of  Phonetic  Teaching  as  practiced  in  the 
Primary  Schools  of  Syracuse^'  by  Prof.  Phelps. 

The  report  "  On  Uniform  System  of  Public  Instruction'^  waa 
taken  up,  and  the  resolutions  discussed  at  length.  They  embrace 
the  following  provisions : — 

1.  A  ponnaiient  unitary  power,  having  supreme  oontroL 

2.  That  this  is  not  incompatible  with  republican  government. 

3.  A  State  Board  of  Education,  etc 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  embody  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
port in  an  act  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  and  report 
at  next  meeting. 

Thi  SizniNTH  Anitiyxiuiart  was  held  in  Watertown,  July  SOth, 
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21st  and  22d,  1861,  with  the  following  officers: — E.  A.  Sheldon,  of 
Oswego,  Pres,  J.  W.  Cole,  of  Troy ;  W.  W.  Newman,  of  BnfUo ; 
A.  H.  Lewis,  of  Binghamton ;  Albert  Allen,  of  Ogdensbnrgh,  Vie^ 
Pres.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  Cor,  Sec,  James  Atwateiv 
of  Lockport ;  A.  H.  Clapp,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Pec,  See.  William  K 
Reid,  of  Newburgh,  Treas, 

Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — **  Inaugural 
Address,''  by  £.  A.  Sheldon,  President;  "  TIu  Pelation  of  the 
School  to  the  College,  and  of  the  College  to  the  School,''  by  Rev.  Dr. 
8.  W.  Fisher,  President  of  Hamilton  College;  ^^ Pestalozzian  or  Ob- 
ject Lesson  Teaching,"  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York ;  "  Th$ 
Study  of  Natural  History,"  by  Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  of  Bow- 
doin  and  Williams  Colleges;  "  The  True  Order  of  Studies^  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D.,  of  Antioch  College. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — "  On  means  to  pr^ 
vent  unnecessary  changes  of  Textbooks  in  our  Public  Schools^^*  by 
M.  P.  Cavert ;  "  On  Phonetic  Teaching,"  by  George  L.  Famham,  of 
Syracuse ;  '*  On  the  Number  of  Hours  in  School,"  by  E.  D.  Weller, 
of  Oswego ;  "  On  Pate  Pills,"  by  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  New  Yort 
[To  abolish  rate  bills  and  raise  school  money  by  tax.]  *'  Standing 
Orders  and  Pules  for  Meetings  of  the  Association,"  by  James  Croik- 
shank,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  "  Course  of  Instruction  for  Pri- 
fnary  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Lambert,  of  Peekskill ;  "  On  School  Amend" 
ments  to  the  State  Constitution,"  by  M.  P.  Cavert  [Providing  for 
a  State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  State  Superintendent  and 
Secretaries,  and  to  have  entire  control  of  school  legislation  and  of 
the  distribution  of  school  funds.] 

The  following  resolution  in  Dr.  Lambert^s  report  was  adopted  :— 

Whereas^  Nature  has  intended  that  the  child  should  acquire  the  elaments  of 
all  its  knowledge  through  the  senses ;  and  whereas,  the  orderly  exercise  of 
these  greatly  increases  their  power  and  disciplines  the  mind  to  give  attention  tX 
will,  and  fits  it  to  accurately  express  ideas  which  it  has  accurately  acquired  and 
accurately  possesses,  and  will  be  the  means  of  making  the  pupil  thorough  in  the 
rudiments  of  a  higher  education  and  develop  in  him  a  desire  to  obtain  it;— 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  recommends  to  all  teachers  to  use  their  infill* 
ence  in  favor  of  introducing  "object  lessons"  into  all  primary  schools,  as  tiiA 
first  step  toward  real  acquisition  and  as  a  desideratum  toward  making  the  way 
of  both  scholar  and  pupil  more  pleasant. 

The  Seventeenth  Anniversart  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
Rochester,  July  29th,  30th  and  Slst,  1862,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers:— James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  Pres,  Samnel 
Slade,  of  Buffalo ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York ;  George  L.  Famham, 
of  Syracuse ;  Alfred  G.  Mudge,  of  Rochester,  Vice-Pres,  David  H. 
Cochran,  A.  M.,  Cor,  Sec.  A.  H.  Clapp,  Baldwinsville ;  George  H. 
fltowits,  Buffalo,  Bee.  See.    J.  W.  Cole,  of  Troy,  Treat. 
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This  meeting,  though  perhaps  not  the  laigest,  was  one  of  the 
most  harmonioas  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  the  character  of  the 
addresses^  and  the  principles  hrought  oat  in  the  reports  and  discui- 
tions,  entitle  it  to  rank  in  importance  with  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  President's  Inangaal  Address  gave  a  succinct  history  of  edu- 
eational  movements  in  the  State  from  the  estahlishment  of  the 
school  system  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered; — "  Waste  in 
Bducation^^'*  by  Prof.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  of  Troy  University ; 
«  Radicalism,''  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Fairfield,  President  of  Hillsdale 
College,  Mich. ;  "  Intellectual  Development^''  by  Prof.  John  F.  Stod- 
dard, A.  M.,  of  New  York ;  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Teacher's  Wwk^^ 
by  Rev.  George  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  of  BuflBilo ;  "  The  Natural  Or- 
der of  the  Development  of  the  Human  Faculties''  by  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Asylum  for  Idiots. 

Henry  Howe,  Esq.,  of  Canandagua,  read  an  historical  essay. 

Mr.  George  H.  Stowits  presented  a  report  "  On  the  Condition  of 
JSducation^  which  was  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Sheldon  presented  a  report  of  the  committee  **  0% 
Compensation  of  Female  Teachers,"  After  a  long  debate  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  compensation  now  paid  female  teachers  is  not  a  fair  equiv- 
alent for  the  valae  of  the  services  rendered,  and  shoald  be  materiailj  increased. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  present  organization  of  society  it  is  neither  expedient 
nor  jast  to  make  the  compensation  of  the  two  sexes  equal  when  their  labor 
comes  in  competition. 

The  topics  embraced  in  Dr.  Wilbur's  and  Prof.  Lewis'  lectures 
also  elicited  spirited  debate. 

Several  resolutions  were  introduced  and  discussed,  and  commit- 
tees appointed  to  report  upon  the  topics  embraced  in  them  at  the 
next  meetbg. 

The  Eiohteknth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
Jnly  28th,  29th  and  80th,  1863.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ofiS- 
cers : — K  C.  Pomeroy,  Buffalo,  Pres.  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  of  Troy ; 
Henry  Fowler,  of  Auburn ;  Edward  Webster,  of  Rochester ;  E.  S. 
Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  Vice-Pres,  James  Cmikshank,  Albany,  Cor, 
Sec.  M.  M.  Merrill,  of  Naples ;  Wm.  T.  Graff,  of  New  York,  Bee. 
See,    Benjamin  Edson,  Albany,  Treas, 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered : — **  Public  Education^ 
Inaugural  Discourse,  by  R  C.  Pomeroy,  President ;  "  The  Special 
Adaptation  of  the  Bible  as  an  Educator,"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
State  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts ;  <*  Indue- 
HvSf  or  Pestalotaian  Methods  of  Study,"  by  Lowell  Mason,  Musical 
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Doctor,  Orange,  N.  J. ;  **  Menial  Culture — iU  Belatiani  to  Obfeet 
Teachingy'*  by  Prof.  M.  Mc Vicar,  Brockport;  "  On  the  Comervatum 
of  Pure  English  Style^^  by  Rev.  Alexander  8.  Twombly,  Albany ; 
**  The  Minor  M&raU^''  a  poem,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  King,  of  Ft.  Edward. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  assbted  by  Miss  Haines,  gave  an  exlii- 
bition  in  **  Lewis^  Gymnastics,^*  explaining  the  system. 

Dr.  James  Cruikshank  reported  in  behalf  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee **  On  Condition  of  Education^  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  adopted,  viz. : — 

For  a  oommittee  to  suggest  to  the  State  Superintendent  amendments  to  the 
new  school  law ;  also 

To  consider  the  subject  of  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  professional  cer- 
tificates. 

To  confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Convention  of  Officers  of  College  and 
Academies. 

And  that  the  officers  elect  present  at  the  next  meeting  a  curriculum  of  stud- 
ies for  common  schools. 

The  committee  on  Dr.  Wilbur's  Lecture  (of  last  year)  reported 
ihrongh  their  chairman,  Mr.  E.  A.  Sheldon.  The  report  was  re- 
committed and  subsequently  the  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ported, discussed  at  length,  and  adopted. 

WkereeiSf  Observation  is  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge,  therefinre, 

Resolved^  That  the  perceptive  faculties  should  be  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
parent  and  the  teacher. 

Reaolvedf  That  in  all  early  education  the  paramount  object  is  the  development 
of  the  child's  faculties,  and  therefore  only  those  subjects  of  instruction  should  be 
employed  which  are  best  adapted  to  quicken  perception  and  awaken  thought, 
boUi  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  teacher  sliould  impart  or  assist  the  child  to 
acquire  only  that  amount  of  scientific  truth  which  has  a  practical  bearing  upon 
the  facts  fisJling  within  the  child's  own  observation,  or  upon  kindred  or  reliltod 
fkcts  furnished  by  the  teacher,  or  by  reading,  and  sndi  as  may  lead  him  to 
further  acquisitions. 

Besolved^  That  lang^uage,  being  essential  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  child's  fac- 
ulties, and  being  necessary  to  man's  condition  as  a  social  being,  as  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  education  of  the  senses,  it  should  be  cultivated  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory,  as  a  means,  and  lastly  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  taught  after 
the  following  order:  the  idea  first,  language  afterward,  and  that  in  the  relation 
of  words,  as  names,  or  expressive  of  ideas,  reference  should  be  had  not  alone  to 
the  current  language  of  the  circle  in  which  the  child  moves,  but  to  his  wants 
and  necessities  in  naming  and  describing  objects  in  nature,  and  in  the  utterance 
of  thought 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — "  On  Organizing 
and  Conducting  Teachers*  Institutes^**  by  Emerson  W.  Eeyes,  Esq. ; 
*^  On  the  Causes  of  the  Alleged  Inequality  in  the  Attendance  of  Boy9 
and  Girls  at  our  Higher  Schools,**  by  Mr.  Webster^  of  Rochestei, 
and  Mr.  Weller,  of  Oswego. 

Letters  were  read  from  President  Hill,  of  Harvard  College ;  Hoik 
J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston ;  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Education^  Vt. ;  Rev.  Chancellor  Ferris,  of  N.  Y.  University ;  Hon. 
P.  J.  O.  Chanveao,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  Lower 
Canada ;  Pro£  Arnold  Oayot|  and  his  Ezcellencyi  Gbvemor  Seymour. 
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Ths  Ninktsbnth  Anniykksart  was  held  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  2d,  Sd 
and  4tli,  1864,  with  the  following  officers : — J.  B.  Thomson,  L  L.  D., 
New  York,  Pres.  Rev.  J.  E.  King,  Fort  Edward ;  H.  H.  Martin, 
IVoy ;  Thomas  Dransfield,  Rochester ;  Aaron  Chadwick,  Brooklyn, 
Vice-Pres,  James  Cmiksbank,  L  L.  D.,  Albany,  Cor,  Sec,  M.  M. 
Merrill,  Naples ;  A.  Van  Valin,  Poughkeepsie,  Bee.  See.  Benjamin 
Edson,  Albany,  Treas. 

The  following  lectures  and  communications  were  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting : — **  Inaugural  Address^^  by  the  President ; 
^  On  the  Sources  of  the  Teacher's  Power^'^  by  Prof.  Edward  North ; 
^  On  the  Public  Schools  of  Rochester  and  their  Examinations^  by 
Prof.  Edward  Webster;  *'  On  the  System  and  Method  of  Logical 
Analysis^  as  related  to  the  Study  of  the  English  Language,^'  by 
Prof.  F.  S.  Jewell ;  "  On  the  Relations  of  Education  to  Life,''  by 
Rev.  Charles  6.  Ames,  of  Albany. 

Reports  were  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  Standing  Committees, 
by  Dr.  James  Cruikshank,  *'0n  the  Condition  of  Education ;''  by 
Dr.  Charles  Davies,  "  On  the  Proceedings  of  the  University  Convoca- 
tion ;"  and  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Gildersleeve,  "  On  Military  Training,  a$ 
connected  with  our  Public  ScJiools''  In  connection  with  the  first 
report,  the  following  resolutions,  with  others,  were  adopted : — 

Reaolved,  That  the  History,  Polity  and  Constitution  of  our  government  should 
be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  wherein  the  maturity  of  tlio  pupils  is  equal  to  the 
•abjects. 

Resolvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing a  plan  of  classification,  and  curriculum  of  studies  for  common  schools. 

Reaolvtd^  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  other  State  Teachers*  Associations  and  with  the  Assodation 
of  Teachers  of  Upper  Canada  concerning  their  plan  of  organization,  the  ques- 
tions discussed  and  the  results  accomplished,  and  such  other  matters  of  educa- 
tional interest  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  and  that  to  this  end  he  be  authorized 
to  prepare  such  circulars  as  may  be  necessary  in  gathering  this  information. 

Interesting  discussions  were  held  upon  the  question,  ^  What  are 
the  Proper  Spheres  of  the  Inductive  and  Deductive  Methods  of  In- 
structionP*  and  also  upon  the  subjects  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Besolvedf  That  the  interests  of  education,  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
hi  our  schools,  require  frequent  and  thorough  public  examinations,  both  oral 
and  written.     Presented  by  Prof.  Webster,  and  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  with  a  school  system  so  organised  that  each  teacher  shall  be  a 
military  instructor,  and  each  boy  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  the  country  will  pos- 
sess a  guarantee  for  peace,  and  hold  a  moral  power  in  its  defensive  and  retribu- 
tive skUl,  which  will  be  stronger  than  innumerable  iron-clads  and  countless  for- 
tifications of  granite.  Proposed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  and  referred  to  a 
■pedal  committee. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  July,  1865,  at  such 
pUce  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  select 
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JhreamMe, — ^The  Teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  ooDrentioD  aawmbtod, 
believiDg  that  the  beat  interests  of  every  communitj  are  founded  upon  «0!iiid 
jmd  thorough  elementary  education,  and  that  without  unity  of  feeling  and  cod- 
oert  of  action  on  the  part  of  teachers,  this  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  attained,  and 
ftirther,  that  the  true  dignity  of  our  profession  calls  for  associated  action  and 
combined  effort,  do  hereby  agree  to  form  ourselres  into  a  Teaobers*  State  As- 
sociation, to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  subjoined. 

Art.  I.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  The  New  York  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 

Art.  II.  Any  teacher,  of  good  moral  character,  may  become  a  member  of 
this  Association  by  signing  this  Constitution ;  and  no  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  his  or  her  membership  by  the  with- 
drawal, temporarily  or  otherwise,  from  the  active  duties  of  teaching. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four 
Tice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  and  s 
Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  who  shall  discharge  the 
duties  incident  to  such  officers  in  similar  associations ;  and  in  case  the  Associs- 
lion  shall  fail,  from  any  cause,  to  elect  its  officers  annually,  those  elected  the 
previous  year  will  remain  in  office  until  their  successors  be  chosen.  Tho  offiosn 
of  the  Association  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  IV.  This  Association  shall  meet,  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  year,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated  by  resolution. 

Art.  y.  Fif^  members  present  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  oonatitate  s 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Arf.  YI.  All  County  Associations  of  Teachers  may  become  auxiliary  by  giv- 
ing due  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Recording  Secretaries. 

Art.  YII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  its  members  present,  at  a  regular  meeting,  but  not  without  a  formal 
notice  of  the  same,  presented  in  writing,  to  the  Secretaries  at  least  one  day 
previous. 

BT-LAW& 

J.  Of  Annual  Dubs. — The  annual  payment  of  one  dollar  by  male  members 
of  the  Association,  and  fifty  cents  by  female  members,  shall  constitute  continued 
.membership  of  the  Association. 

Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  understood  to  interfere  with  the  present 
membership  of  this  body,  provided  the  above  payment  be  made.  [Adopted 
1856.] 

n.  Op  Annual  Elections. — The  Association  shall  proceed  to  elect  its  offi- 
cers on  the  convening  of  the  Society  for  the  afternoon  session  of  the  last  daw 
S of  each  annual  meeting.]  Nominations  may  be  made,  viva  voce,  and  the  Presi- 
ient  shall  appoint  three  Tellers ;  whereupon  the  Association  shall  proceed  to 
rote  by  ballot,  separately,  for  the  several  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
persons  obtaining  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected. 
[Adopted  1856.] 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  of  the  last  day  of  each  annual  meet- 
ing the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  house,  shall  appoint  a  committee 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  judicial  district  to  nominate  officers  for  tiie 
ensuing  year ;  said  committee  to  report  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  im- 
mediately after  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  have  been  received; 
and  the  Association  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  the  election  by  ballot,  the  vote 
ibr  all  the  officers  being  had  on  one  ticket  [Amendment  adopted  July  2^ 
1862.] 

IIL  Op  the  Treasurer. — 1.  All  moneys  due  the  Association,  or  donated  to 
the  same,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 

8.  All  bills  against  the  Associatton  requiring  payment  during  the  interim  of 
the  meetings  shall  be  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committer 
audited  by  him,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  on  an  order  from  the  Prei( 
dent,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

8.  The  Treasurer  shall  report  annually  to  the  Association,  in  detail,  the  rs- 
c^pts  and  expenditures  of  the  tresBory.    [Adopted  185t.] 
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Raoihed,  That  McEluoott's  Dbbatkr  be  adopted  as  the  Manual  on  Paili*- 
mentarj  Roles  for  the  guidance  of  this  Association.     [Adopted  1857.] 

Jieaoioedy  That  all  persons  hereafter  invited  to  address  this  Association  be  rs- 
ipectfiilly  requested  to  confine  their  remarks  to  one  half-hour ;  and  all  persoof 
making  reports,  to  fifteen  minutes.     [Adopted  1868.] 

Besakfedf  That  the  Order  of  Exercises  for  future  meetings  of  the  AssodatkNi 
be  prepared  by  the  President  after  consultation  by  letter  with  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Board.    [Adopted  1859.] 

Reaoiv&i,  That  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  be,  hereafter,  considered  as  in 
advance  for  the  year  commencing  with  the  first  session  of  the  convention  al 
which  said  payment  is  made.     [Adopted  1869.] 

Besolvedf  That  the  Board  of  Officers  of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  hire 
A  room  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  an  annual  expense  not  exceeding  fifty  doUan^ 
as  the  office  of  the  Association  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  that  the  same  be  under  the  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  TsadUr, 
[Adopted  I860.] 

omoiBS  FOR  1865. 

President — Edward  North,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

Vtce-Preaidents.—EDWABD  Webster,  Rochester;  J.  D.  Steele,  Newark;  F. 
8.  Jewell,  Albany ;  Henrt  Carver,  Cortland. 

Ocfrretpanding  Secretary, — James  Cruiebhakk,  Albany. 

Recording  Secreiariea, — Edward  Dakforth,  Troy;  Thomas  DRAVBnBiB^ 
Bodtoster. 

JVeoMrer. — ^H.  L  BoGKWiLL^  Kunnsvilla 


IX.   STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 

SnOGXSnONS  BT  MEH  eminent  in  LETTEBS  and  AFFAXBa 


SIS  THOMAS  WTATT  TO  HIS  SON. 

Inasmuch  as  now  you  are  come  to  some  years  of  undersiandiiigy 
and  that  you  gather  within  yourself  some  fame  of  honesty,  I  thought' 
that  I  should  not  lose  my  labour  wholly,  if  now  I  did  something  ad- 
vertise you  to  take  the  sure  foundations  and  stablished  opinions 
that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  honesty  that  men  commonly  call  honesty,  as 
reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ;  but  that 
honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather  left  to  me 
than  all  the  lands  he  did  leaye  me, — that  was,  wisdom,  gentleness, 
soberness,  desire  to  do  good,  friendship  to  get  the  love  of  many,  and 
troth  above  all  the  rest  A  great  part  to  have  all  these  things,  is  to 
desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory  and  honest  name  are  not 
the  yery  ends  wherefore  these  things  are  to  be  followed,  yet  surely 
they  must  needs  follow  them,  as  light  followeth  the  fire,  though  it 
were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these  things  the  chiefest  and  in- 
fallible ground  is  the  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  whereupon 
shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  contraries  of  these  said  virtues; 
that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness,  rashness,  desire  of  harm,  un- 
quiet enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty  falsehoods,  the  very  root  of 
all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the  only  dread  and  reverence  of 
€k)d,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the  defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all 
these  mischiefs  into  you.  And  for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say 
there  is  no  man  that  would  wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet,  on  my 
fiuth,  I  had  rather  have  you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 
Think  and  imagine  always  that  you  are  in  presence  of  some  honest 
men  that  you  know ;  as  Sir  John  Russell,  your  father-in-law,  your 
uncle  Parson,  or  some  other  such ;  and  ye  shall,  if  at  any  time  ye 
find  a  pleasure  in  naughty  touches,  remember  what  shame  it  were 
before  these  men  to  do  naughtily.  And  sure  this  imagination  shall 
cause  you  to  remember  that  the  pleasure  of  a  naughty  deed  is  soon 
past,  and  the  rebuke,  shame,  and  the  note  thereof  shall  remain  ever. 
Then,  if  these  things  ye  take  for  vain  imaginations,  yet  remember 
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that  it  18  certain,  and  no  imagination,  that  ye  are  always  in  the 
presence  and  sight  of  Qod ;  and  thongh  you  see  Hiin  not,  so  much 
is  the  reverence  the  more  to  be  had,  for  that  He  seeth,  and  is  not 
seen. 

Men  punish  with  shame  as  greatest  punishment  on  earth — yea, 
greater  than  death ;  but  His  punishment  is,  first,  the  withdrawing 
of  His  favour  and  grace,  and,  in  leaving  His  hand  to  rule  the  stem, 
to  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  suf- 
fereth  so  the  man  that  He  forsaketh  to  run  headlong,  as  subject  to 
all  mishaps,  and  at  last,  with  shameful  end,  to  everlasting  shame  and 
death.  You  may  see  continual  examples  both  of  one  sort  and  of 
the  other ;  and  the  better,  if  ye  mark  them  well  that  yourself  are 
come  of;  and  consider  well  your  good  grandfather,  what  things 
there  were  in  him,  and  his  end.  And  they  that  knew  him,  noted 
him  thus :  first  and  chiefly,  to  have  a  great  reverence  of  Ood,  and 
good  opinion  of  godly  things.  Next,  that  there  was  no  man  more 
pitiful ;  no  man  more  true  of  his  word ;  no  man  faster  to  his  friends; 
no  man  diligcnter  or  more  circumspect,  which  thing,  both  the  kings 
his  masters  noted  in  him  greatly.  And  if  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  grace  of  God,  that  the  fear  of  God  always  kept  with  hi^i, 
had  not  been,  the  chances  of  this  troublesome  world  that  he  was  in 
had  long  ago  overwhelmed  him.  This  preserved  him  in  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,*  that  could  find  in  his  heart  to  see  him 
racked ;  from  two  years'  or  more  imprisonment  in  Scotland,  in  irons 
and  stocks ;  from  the  danger  of  sudden  changes  and  commotions  di- 
vers, till  that  well-beloved  of  many,  hated  of  none,  in  his  fair  age 
and  good  reputation,  godly  and  christianly  he  went  to  Him  that 
loved  him,  for  that  he  always  had  Him  in  reverence.  And  of  my- 
self, I  must  be  a  near  example  unto  you  of  my  folly  and  nothing- 
ness, that  hath,  as  I  well  observed,  brought  me  into  a  thousand 
dangers  and  hazards,  enmities,  hatreds,  prisonmcnts,  despites,  and 
indignations ;  but  that  God  hath  of  His  goodness  chastised  me,  and 
not  cast  me  clean  out  of  His  favour ;  which  thing  I  can  impute  to 
nothing  but  the  goodness  of  my  good  father,  that,  I  dare  well  say, 
purchased  with  continual  request  of  God  His  grace  towards  me, 
more  than  I  regarded  or  considered  myself;  and  a  little  part  to  the 
small  fear  I  had  of  God  in  the  most  of  my  rage,  and  the  little  de- 
light that  I  had  in  mischief.  You,  therefore,  if  ye  be  sure  and  have 
God  in  your  sleeve  to  call  you  to  His  grace  at  last,  venture  hardly 
by  mine  example  upon  naughty  unthriftiness  in  trust  of  His  good- 
ness ;  and,  besides  the  shame,  I  dare  lay  ten  to  one  ye  shall  periih 

*  Rlohud  tkt  TUid. 
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in  the  adventure ;  for  tmi^t  me  that  my  wish  or  desire  of  Ood  for 
yon  shall  not  stand  yon  in  as  much  effect  as  I  think  my  fother's  did 
for  me.  We  are  not  all  accepted  of  Him.  Begin,  therefore,  be- 
times. Make  God  and  goodness  your  foundations.  Make  yonr  ex- 
amples of  wise  and  honest  men ;  shoot  at  that  mark ;  be  no  mocker 
— ^mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein.  He  shall  be  sure  of 
ahame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's  shames.  Have  yonr 
friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind ness  to  be  the  greatest  of- 
fence, and  least  punished  among  men ;  but  so  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  for  God  is  justiser  upon  that  alone.  Love  well  and  agree 
with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise  and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is 
unquiet  dwelling ;  and  much  more  when  it  is  in  one  bed.  Frame 
well  yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  yonr 
fellow,  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
yon  are  to  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reverence 
your  &ther-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that  long  life 
followeth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders;  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and  husband, 
is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  ofb  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  &therly  af- 
fection to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and,  upon  condition 
that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing  and 
mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty  as  to  increase  of  years. 

Sm  HENRT  SmNET  TO  HIS  80K,   PHILIP  8IDKET.* 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exercise 
that  practice  of  learning  often ;  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most  stead 
in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  born  to  live  in.  And  since 
this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it 
be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  for  you  pro- 
Yoketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  your 
tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty 

.  God,  by  hearty  prayer ;  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in 

prayer,  with  continual  meditation,  and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom 

you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.     And  use  this  as 

an  ordinary  act,  and  at  an  ordinary  hour;  whereby  the  time  itself 
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will  put  yon  in  remembrance  to  do  that  whicli  yoa  are  accustomed 
to  do.  In  that  time  apply  your  stndy  to  such  hours  as  your  dis- 
creet master  doth  assign  you,  earnestly ;  and  the  time  (I  know)  he 
will  so  limit,  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and  aaft 
for  your  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  matter  of  all  that  you 
read,  as  well  as  the  words.  So  shall  you  both  enrich  your  toi^^ 
with  words,  and  your  wit  with  matter ;  and  judgment  will  grow  as 
years  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  matter; 
for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  yoai^ 
self  what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  to  all  men,  witii 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person. 
There  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much,  with  so  little  cost.  XTse 
moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher, 
and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more  heavy. 
Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink 
upon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise 
of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  your  joints  or  bones.  It 
will  increase  your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to  be 
cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments.  It 
shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  company ;  and,  otherwise,  loath- 
some. Give  yourself  to  be  merry ;  for  you  degenerate  from  your 
&ther,  if  you  find  not  yourself  most  able  in  will  and  body  to  do  any 
thing  when  you  be  most  merry ;  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  Toid 
of  all  scurrility,  and  biting  words  to  any  man ;  for  a  wound  given 
by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured,  than  that  which  is  given 
with  the  sword.  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 
men^s  talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ;  otherwise  yon 
shall  be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself  speak.  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 
respect  of  the  circumstance  when  you  shall  speak  it.  Let  never 
oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldry ; 
detest  it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it 
in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  rather  be  rebuked 
of  light  fellows  for  a  maiden-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think  upon  every  word  before  you  utter 
it ;  and  remember  how  nature  hath  rampired  up  (as  it  were)  &e 
tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betok- 
ening reins,  or  bridles,  for  the  loose  use  of  that  member.  Above  all 
things,  tell  no  untruth — no,  not  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  ia 
naughty ;  and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that  for  a  time  the  hearers  take 
it  for  a  truth;  for  after  it  will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  jonr  ahame; 
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for  there  can  not  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be 
accounted  a  liar.  Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be  virtuously 
occupied.  So  shall  you  make  such  an  habit  of  well-doing  in  you, 
that  you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil,  though  you  would.  Re- 
member, my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of,  by  your 
mother^s  side ;  and  think,  that  only  by  virtuous  life  and  good  action 
you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family ;  and  otherwise, 
through  vice  and  sloth,  you  shall  be  counted  lobes  generis^  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well,  my  little  Philip, 
this  is  enough  for  me,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  for  yon.  But  if  I  shall 
find  that  this  light  meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the  weak 
stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow 
stronger,  feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Your  loving  father,  so  long  as 
you  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 

SIB  THOMAS  BODLEIGH  TO  FRANCIS  BACON. 

Mr  Good  Cousin, — According  to  your  request  in  your  letter 
(dated  the  19th  of  Oct.  at  Orleans)  I  received  here  the  18th  of  Dec, 
I  have  sent  you  by  your  merchant  30/.  sterling,  for  your  present 
supply ;  and  had  sent  you  a  greater  sum,  but  that  my  extraordinary 
charge  this  year  hath  utterly  unfurnished  me.  And  now,  cousin, 
though  I  will  be  no  severe  exacter  of  accounts,  either  of  your  money 
or  of  time,  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  am  very  desirous  both  to 
satisfy  myself  and  your  friends,  how  you  prosper  in  your  travels,  and 
how  you  find  yourself  bettered  thereby,  either  in  knowledge  of  God 
or  of  the  world ;  the  rather,  because  the  days  you  have  already  spent 
abroad  are  now  both  sufBcient  to  give  you  light  how  to  fix  yourself 
and  end  with  counsel,  and  accordingly  to  shape  your  course  con- 
stantly upon  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  vulgar  scandal  to  travellers,  that 
few  return  more  religious  than  they  went  forth ;  wherein  both  my 
hope  and  request  is  to  you,  that  your  principal  care  be  to  hold  your 
foundation,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  informing  yourself  in  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  other  nations,  than  only  thereby  to 
engage  your  own  heart  more  firmly  to  the  truth.  You  live,  indeed, 
in  a  country  of  two  several  professions ;  and  you  shall  return  a  nov- 
ice, if  you  be  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordinances,  strength, 
and  progress  of  each,  in  reputation  and  party,  and  how  both  are 
supported,  balanced,  and  managed  by  the  state,  as  being  the  con- 
trary humours  in  the  temper  of  predominacy,  whereof  the  health  or 
disease  of  that  body  doth  consist.  These  things  you  will  observe, 
not  only  as  an  Euglishman,  whom  it  may  concern  to  know  what  in- 
terest his  country  may  expect  in  the  consciences  of  their  neighbours ; 
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but  ska  as  a  Christian,  to  consider  both  the  beauties  and  blemishes, 
the  hopes  and  dangers,  of  the  Charch  in  all  places.  Now  for  the 
world,  I  know  it  too  well  to  persuade  you  to  dive  into  the  practices 
thereof;  rather  stand  upon  your  own  guard  against  all  that  attempts 
you  thereunto,  or  may  practise  upon  you  in  your  conscience,  repu- 
tation, or  your  purse.  Resolve  no  man  is  wise  or  safe  but  he  that 
is  honest ;  and  let  this  persuasion  turn  your  studies  and  observa- 
tions from  the  compliment  and  impostures  of  the  debased  age,  to 
more  real  grounds  of  wisdom,  gathered  out  of  the  story  of  times 
past,  and  out  of  the  government  of  the  present  state.  Your  guide 
to  this  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom 
you  live ;  for  the  country,  though  you  can  not  see  all  places,  yet  i^ 
as  you  pass  along,  you  inquire  carefully,  and  further  help  youself 
with  books  that  are  written  of  the  cosmography  of  those  parts,  you 
shall  sufBciently  gather  the  strength,  riches,  traffic,  havens,  shipping, 
commodities,  vent,  and  the  wants  and  disadvantages  of  all  places. 
Wherein,  also,  for  your  own  good  hereafter,  and  for  your  friends,  it 
will  be  fit  to  note  their  buildings,  furnitures,  their  entertainments ; 
all  their  husbandry,  and  ingenious  inventions  in  whatsoever  con- 
cemeth  either  pleasure  or  profit 

For  the  people,  your  traffic  among  them,  while  you  learn  their 
language,  will  sufficiently  instruct  you  in  their  habilities,  disposi- 
tions, and  humours,  if  you  a  little  enlarge  the  privacy  of  your  own 
nature,  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  best  sort  of  strangers,  and  re- 
strain your  affections  and  participation  for  your  own  countrymen  of 
whatsoever  condition.  In  the  story  of  France,  you  have  a  large  and 
pleasant  field  in  three  lines  of  their  kings, — to  observe  their  alliances 
and  successions,  their  conquests,  their  wars,  especially  with  us ;  their 
councils,  their  treaties ;  and  all  rules  and  examples  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  which  may  be  lights  and  remembrances  to  you  hereafter,  to 
judge  of  all  occurrents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  for  the  government :  your  end  must  not  be,  like  an  intelli- 
gencer, to  spend  all  your  time  in  fishing  after  the  present  news,  hu- 
mours, graces,  or  disgraces  of  court,  which  happily  may  change  be- 
fore you  come  home ;  but  your  better  and  more  constant  ground 
will  be,  to  know  the  consanguinities,  alliances,  and  estates  of  their 
princes;  the  proportion  between  the  nobility  and  magistracy;  the 
constitutions  of  their  courts  of  justice;  the  state  of  their  laws,  as 
well  for  the  making  as  the  execution  thereof;  how  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  infuseth  itself  into  all  acts  and  ordinances;  how  numj 
ways  they  lay  impositions  and  taxations,  aad  gather  revenues  to  the 
crown;  what  be  the  liberties  and  serntndes  of  all  degrees;  what 
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diflcipline  and  preparation  for  wars ;  what  inventions  for  increase  of 
traffic  at  home,  for  multiplying  their  commodities,  encouraging  arts, 
manufactures,  or  of  worth  in  any  kind ;  also  what  good  establish- 
ment, to  prevent  the  necessities  and  discontentment  of  people,  to 
cut  off  suits  at  law,  and  duels,  to  suppress  thieves,  and  all  disorders. 
To  be  short, — because  my  purpose  is  not  to  bring  all  your  ob- 
servations to  heads,  but  only  by  these  few  to  let  you  know  what 
manner  of  return  your  friends  expect  from  you, — let  me,  for  all 
these  and  all  the  rest,  give  you  this  one  note,  which  I  desire  you  to 
observe  as  the  counsel  of  a  friend :  not  to  spend  your  spirits,  and 
the  precious  time  of  your  travel,  in  a  captious  prejudice  and  censur- 
ing of  all  things,  nor  in  an  infectious  collection  of  base  vices  and 
fjEishions  of  men  and  women,  or  general  corruption  of  these  times, 
which  will  be  of  use  only  among  humorists,  for  jests  and  table-talk ; 
but  rather  strain  your  wits  and  industry  soundly  to  instruct  your- 
self in  all  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  to  vir^ 
tue,  wisdom,  and  honour,  and  which  may  make  your  life  more 
profitable  to  your  country,  and  yourself  more  comfortable  to  your 
friends,  and  acceptable  to  God.  And,  to  conclude,  let  all  these 
riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time  may 
lessen  your  stock ;  but  rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of  ac- 
count, which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.  And  if  in 
this  time  of  your  liberal  traffic,  you  will  give  me  an  advertisement  of 
your  commodities  in  these  kinds,  I  will  make  you  as  liberal  a  return 
from  myself  and  your  friends  here  as  I  shall  be  able.  And  so  com- 
mending all  your  endeavours  to  Him  that  must  either  wither  or 
prosper  them,  I  very  kindly  bid  you  farewell 

LORD  STBArFOBD  TO  mS  SON.      (Extrods.) 

My  dearest  Will, — Be  careful  to  take  the  advice  of  those  friends 
which  are  by  me  desired  to  advise  you  for  your  education.  Serve 
God  diligently  morning  and  evening;  and  recommend  yourself  unto 
Him  and  have  Him  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.  Lose  not 
the  time  of  your  quiet,  but  gather  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Attend  thereto  with  patience  and  refrain 
yourself  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  you  down,  but  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  courage  go  on  the  race  you  are  to  run,  in  all 
sobriety  and  truth.  In  all  your  duties  and  devotions  towards  Gk>d, 
rather  perform  them  joyfully  than  pensively,  for  God  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver.  And  God  Almighty  of  His  infinite  goodness  bless  yon 
and  your  children's  children. — [  Written  shortly  brfare  kis  execution,] 
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I.   TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

HISTORICAL  DEYKLOPKXEirT  IN  TIIB  DIirBBJEMT   STATn. 
Compiled  from  OffieUtl  Documenta. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The  first  of  the  class  of  meetings  now  known  ss  **  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes/' in  Connecticut,  was  held  in  Hartford,  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  un- 
der the  invitation  and  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  Mr.  Barnard  was  induced 
to  make  the  experiment  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  **  to  show  the  prao- 
ticability  of  making  some  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  com- 
mon school  teachers,  by  giving  the  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  District  Schools,  and 
of  the  best  method  of  school  arrangements,  instruction,  and  government, 
under  the  recitations  and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well  known  teach- 
ers and  educators." 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  Hay  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard drew  up  a  Report  and  Resolution  which  were  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  Education,  and  submit- 
ted for  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  from  Hartford.  By  this  resolution  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  ap- 
propriated to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  ^^  in 
promoting  and  securing  the  qualification  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  Connecticut  The  report  of  the  committee  suggested  that  in 
the  mode  of  expenditure,  **  the  co-operation  of  counties,  towns,  and  in- 
dividuals should  be  secured**  so  as  to  enlarge  the  benefits  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Barnard 
set  forth  the  plan  of  expenditure  which  he  should  recommend  to  the 
Board  in  order  to  make  this  small  sum  act  in  improving  the  qualification! 
of  the  largest  number  of  teachers,  drawn  probably  from  every  town,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  years  disseminating  through  a  large  majority  of 
all  the  schools  of  the  state  the  better  views  and  methods  of  teaching 
gained.  As  the  sum  was  too  small  to  establish  an  Institution  or  School 
exclusively  for  teachers,  and  even  if  it  was  large  enough  for  that  purposei 
he  should  advise  that  a  specific  sum  from  the  same  should  be  set  apart 
for  each  county,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  each,  and 
that  this  sum  should  be  expended  in  the  course  of  three  years,  substan- 
tially as  follows : — The  Board  should  invite  proposals  from  institutions 
and  towns  in  each  county,  to  furnish  accommodations  for  class  and  gen- 
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eral  exercises,  as  well  as  board  gratuitously,  or  at  reduced  prices,  for  a 
limited  period  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  and  at  the  same  time  invite 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  such  as  proposed  to  teach,  to  come  to- 
gether at  such  time  and  place  in  the  county  as  should  be  designated,  for 
the  purpose  of  mutually  considering  and  solving,  under  the  guidance  of 
those  selected  to  conduct  the  exercises,  the  difficulties  which  each  had 
encountered  in  the  elementary  studies,  or  in  the  organization,  classifica- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools,  and  to  receive  from  experi- 
enced teachers  and  educators,  their  views  on  these  topics,  as  extensively 
as  the  length  of  the  session  should  allow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board 
should  pledge  themselves  to  secure  the  services  of  eminent  practical 
teachers  in  the  several  studies  of  the  common  schools,  and  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching — and  also  a  course  of  evening  lectures,  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  parents  and  the  public  generally,  which  should  be 
open  and  free  to  all  The  time  for  holding  each  county  meeting  and  the 
length  of  the  session  should  be  fixed  after  consulting  prominent  teachers 
and  school  officers,  who  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  and  to  attend  the  sessions. 

As  there  were  many  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  teachers  or 
served  as  school  district  and  society  officers,  this  explanation  of  a  plan  so 
economical,  simple,  and  practical,  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  Report 
was  accepted,  and  the  Resolution  appropriating  the  sum  recommended, 
was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  In  the  Senate,  from  the  want 
of  ft  similar  explanation  ,the  subject  was  not  understood,  and  the  Report 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  submit  to  ft  subsequent 
Legislature  a  plan  of  operation  in  detail 

What  the  Legislature  refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to  do 
himself  A  class  was  formed  from  such  teachers  of  Hartford  county  as 
were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  and  placed  under  the 
general  charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Principal  of  the  drammar  SchooL 
Mr.  Wri)|ht  gave  instruction  in  Grammar  and  in  methods  of  school  keep- 
ing. Mr.  Post,  a  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School,  reviewed  the  whole 
subject  of  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  with  full  explanations  of  the 
difficult  points  in  Fractions,  Roots,  &c  Professor  Davies  explained  the 
different  points  of  the  higher  Mathematics,  so  fiur  as  they  were  ever 
taught  in  district  schools,  or  would  help  to  explain  elementary  Arithme- 
tic Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  formcriy  connected  with  the  Teachers*  Seminary 
at  Andover,  gave^  lessons  in  Reading.  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  explained 
how  Composition  could  be  taught  even  to  the  younger  classes  in  school, 
and  gave  several  familiar  lectures  on  school  government,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  very  young  children  by  means  of  the  slate.  Mr.  Brace,  Principal 
of  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  principles  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Astronomical  Geography,  the  use  of  Globes,  &c  Mr.  Snow, 
Principal  of  the  Center  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons  in 
netfaode  of  teaching,  with  classes  in  his  own  school  Mr.  Barnard  deliv- 
ered several  lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the 
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school  system,  to  parents  and  their  pupils ;  also  on  the  laws  of  health  to 
be  practically  obsenrcd  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school-room ;  and 
on  the  best  modes  of  conducting  Teachers'  Associations,  and  interesting 
parents.  A  portion  of  each  day  and  evening  was  also  devoted  to  oral 
discussions  and  written  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  teaching,  and 
to  visiting  the  best  schools  in  Hartford.  Before  separating,  the  members 
of  the  Teachers*  Class  published  a  **  Card,**  expressing  **  their  most  cor* 
dial  thanks,  for  the  very  excellent  course  of  instruction  which  they  havo 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  during  a  few  weeks  past  They  also  beg  leave 
to  present  their  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
instructed  them,  for  the  very  familiar,  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in 
which  the  different  subjects  have  been  presented." 

On  the  success  of  tliis  experiment  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the 

Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  for  November,  1889,  says : — 

• 

"  Wc  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one>fifth  of 
the  sum  appropriated  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  promote 
the  educiition  of  teachers  for  coniiuon  schooU,  in  different  sectiuiis  of  tlte  State, 
would  have  acconipH5«hed  more  for  the  usc^fulness  of  the  coming  winter  schools 
and  the  ultimate  pr<»8i>erity  of  the  school  system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half 
the  avails  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  present  way.  One  thousand  at  least  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  teachers,  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportimity  of  critically  re- 
vising the  studies  which  tliey  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  explana- 
tion of  all  the  principles  involved,  and  with  reference  to  the  connection  wluch 
one  branch  of  knowledge  beairs  to  another,  and  also  to  the  best  methods  of 
communicating^  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  diflerent  minds. 
They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  experienced 
teachers,  as  they  are  carried  out  in  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with 
which  they  had  been  fiimiliar.  They  would  havo  entered  ujwn  their  schools 
with  a  rich  fund  of  practicid  knowledge,  gathered  from  observation,  conversa- 
tion and  lectures ;  and  with  many  of  their  own  defective,  err<)neou8,  and  per- 
haps mischievous  views,  corrected  and  improved.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
minds  will  be  perverted,  how  many  tempers  ruine<l,  how  much  injury  done  to 
the  heart,  the  morals  and  the  manners  of  children,  in  consetjuenee  of  the  inju- 
dicious methods  of  inexjwrienccd  and  incompetent  teachers,  the  coming  winter  ? 
The  heart,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  minds  of  tlio  children  arc,  or  should  be, 
in  the  eye  of  the  State,  Ux)  precious  materiids  for  a  teacher  to  experiment  upon, 
with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  his  profession ;  and  yet  the  teacher  is  com-  . 
pelled  to  do  so  under' the  present  order  of  things.  He  has  no  opportunity  ^'  1/ 
forded  him,  as  every  mechanic  has,  to  learn  his  trade ;  and  if  ho  had,  tliore  isr 
but  little  inducement  held  out  for  him  to  do  this.  No  man  is  so  insane  as  to 
employ  a  workman  to  construct  any  valuable  or  delicate  piece  of  mechanism, 
who  ia  to  learn  how  to  do  it  for  the  first  time  on  that  very  article.  No  one 
employs  any  other  than  an  experienced  artist  to  repair  a  watch.  No  parent 
intrusts  the  manajrement  of  a  lawsuit,  involving  his  property  or  his  reputation, 
to  an  attorney  who  has  not  studied  his  profession  and  given  evidence  of  his 
ability.  No  one  sends  for  a  physician  to  administer  to  his  health,  who  has  not 
studied  the  human  constitution  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  medicine.  No  one 
sends  a  shoe  to  be  mended,  or  a  horse  to  be  shod,  or  a  plough  to  be  repaired, 
except  to  an  exjwrienced  workman;  and  yet  parents  will  employ  teachers,  who 
are  to  educate  their  children  for  two  worlds — who  are  to  mold  and  fashion  and 
develop  that  most  delicate,  complicated,  and  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
human  being,  tlie  most  delicate  and  wonderful  of  all  God's  creation»--to  fit 
them  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  become  upright  and  intelligent  witnesses,  jurors, 
electors,  legislators  and  rulers,  safe  in  their  power  to  resist  the  manifold  temp- 
tjitions  to  vice  and  crime  which  will  beset  their  future  path,  and  strong  and  happy 
iu  the  ""  godlike  union  of  right  feelings  with  correct  principles." 
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A  similar  class  of  female  teachers  was  assembled,  on  the  invitation 
and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Barnard,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  at  Hartford, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brace,  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female  Semi- 
nary, with  the  same  satisfactory  results.  On  the  strength  of  these  exper- 
iments, Mr.  Barnard  commended  the  subject  anew  to  the  attention  and 
liberality  of  the  Legislature — but  without  securing  any  immediate  action. 
In  the  meantime,  (within  the  next  three  years,)  in  numerous  addresses 
delivered  before  Educational  Conventions,  and  in  personal  interviews 
with  the  prominent  teachers  and  active  friends  of  school  improvement 
in  over  fifteen  States,  this  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  "  how  to  reach 
the  large  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will  rush  into 
this  sacred  work  without  that  special  preparation  which  its  delicacy,  dif- 
ficulties, and  far  reaching  issues  demand,"  was  always  presented  and  in 
most  instances  largely  developed.  Without  ceasing  "  to  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  Normal  or  Professional  schools  for  Teachers,  Professor- 
ships and  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education  and  the  Art  of  Teach- 
ing in  all  Colleges,  a  Teachers*  Department  in  all  High  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies and  Female  Seminaries,  Libraries  of  books  on  Education  and 
Teaching,  Educational  Journals,  Conventions  and  Associations  of  teach- 
ers and  active  friends  of  schools  whether  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
or  not,  and  addresses  to  parents  and  teachers  in  every  neighborhood,  in 
every  lecture -hall,  in  every  church,  in  every  Legislative  Assembly,"  he  also 
pointed  out  the  immediate,  extensive,  and  practical  results  of  gathering 
the  young  and  less  experienced  teachers  of  a  county,  (as  the  most  con- 
venient territorial  division  of  a  state,)  for  a  brief  but  systematic  review 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  especially  for  the  consideration  of  difiicultiea 
already  met  with  in  studies  and  school  organization  and  management, — 
under  eminent  instructors.  These  gatherings  were  shown  to  be  highly 
useful  in  reference  to  the  local  improvement  of  schools,  where  they 
should  be  held.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  Mr.  James  M.  Bunce,  a  liberal  merchant  of 
Hartford,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnard,  then  engaged  in  the  work 
of  establishing  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  inviting  him 
to  return  to  Connecticut  to  resume  his  labors  in  the  educational  field, 
under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary  and  personal  co-operation  from  himself 
and  others ;  and  in  case  he  should  not  conclude  to  do  so,  "  to  tell  us  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  to  revive  the  interest  which  had  begun  to  mani- 
fest itself  all  over  the  state  and  which  the  disastrous  legislation  of  1842, 

under  the  blind  guidance  of ,  has  almost  extinguished.     I  should 

like  to  do  something  practical  for  Hartford,  and  for  Connecticut,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  it  under  your  direction,  and  if  possible  with  your  per- 
sonal cooperation.  Come  out  of  the  wilderness — I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  our  brave  little  neighbor — and  help  your  own  birthplace  and  state,  at 
least  by  your  advice." 

*  In  an  addrendeliTtnd  at  Chieafo,  Milwaukee,  Madfamo,  Detroit,  Ann  Aibor,  Sandusky,  Cleva- 
land,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  in  the  fall  of  1840,  this  view  of  Teachers'  Institutes  was  very 
fully  iwesented,  as  the  great  afency  for  local  as  well  as  professional  im|ffOTenient. 
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To  this  letter,  Mr.  Barnard  replied : — 

I  cannot  leave  my  present  field — my  hand  is  on  the  plough,  which  is  deep  in 
an  almost  unbroken  prairie  turij  but  I  expect  to  see  what  you  call  a  **  wilder- 
ness," blossom  as  the  rose.  I  shall  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improve- 
ment by  educating  the  public  mind  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  neceesary  con- 
ditions of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools,  cheap  enough  for  the  pooreet, 
and  good  enough  for  the  best  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  train  the  agents  in 
the  ^ministration  of  such  a  system — teachers,  officers  and  parents.  It  wiH 
take  time  and  work — but  I  have  schooled  myself  "  to  labor  and  to  wait"  The 
work  to  be  done  here  is  substantially  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  Con- 
necticut and  every  other  state — the  public  mind  must  be  enlvjhtened  cut  to  oil  the 
details  of  the  systt^  the  indispensable  features  of  a  school  law,  the  requisites  of 
a  good  school  house,  the  ncce.«sity  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  the 
proper  distribution  of  studies  and  children  into  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
the  classification  of  every  pchool  of  any  grade,  and  above  all  as  to  the  qualities 
and  qualifications  of  good  teachers,  and  how  to  selects  train  and  improve  them, 
and  especially  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  such  young  men  and  young  women 
as  will,  until  public  opinion  is  made  ri^ht  as  to  the  requirements,  rush  into  the 
business  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  especiiiUy  without  any  training, 
or  apprenticeship  in  organizing  a  school,  and  communicating  instruction,  and 
governing  and  stimulating  children  by  the  highest  motives.  Now  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry— out  of  all  this  field  of  work,  what  you  should  select  to  do  first, 
and  at  once,  for  Hartford,  and  Connecticut.  I  should  advise,  for  Hartford,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Public  High  School  with,  or  without  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  city  districts  into  one,  and  all  the  schools  subjected  to  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion acting  through  a  Superintendent  The  great  work  for  the  State  is  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  entire  population,  who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  of  a 
good  school,  full  of  conceit  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  own  schools,  which 
were  once  in  advance  ot  those  of  other  states,  but  which  no  longer  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  ago,  and  in  consequence,  are  no  longer  attended  by  the 
children  of  th-^s?  parents  who  are  themselves  well  educated,  or  who  know  what 
a  good  education  U.  But  the  system  itself — its  legal  organization,  is  rndicaUj 
defective  in  reference  to  the  changed  condition  of  society,  and  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  supporting  schools,  and  the  employment,  training,  inspec- 
tion and  payment  of  teachers.  My  advice  is  to  bring  up  these  subjects,  including 
the  right  and  duty  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  subordinate  to  the  methods 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  teachers,  in  a  series  of  ^ 
evening  meetings,  held  as  part  of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  sub.stantially  like  those 
established  in  Hartford  in  1839.  The  leading  features  should  be  the  same,  but 
I  would  advise  sessions  of  not  more  than  a  week, — no  longer  than  you  can 
keep  up  the  enthusiastic  interest  and  attention  of  the  members,  who  should  be 
distributed  through  the  families.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  my  ideal  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  reference  not  only  to  the  professional  training  of  its 
members  and  their  knowledge  of  society,  but  to  the  developement  of  parental 
interest  and  appreciation  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to  local  school  improvement  I 
never  have  seen  a  gathering  of  parents  of  any  class,  who  could  not  be  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  if  discussed  in  a  practical  way,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  theur  own  children  and  schools.  If  I  am  correct  in 
this  observation,  you  had  better  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  City  High 
School,  when  the  public  mind  is  interested  and  the  parental  heart  is  wanned  bj 
the  protracted  discussions  and  addresses  of  a  rousing  Teachers'  Institute.  You  i 
will  thus  benefit  directly  a  large  number  of  teachers,  who  will  directly  benefit 
as  many  school  districts,  and  the  improvement  thus  begun,  will  be  perpetuated 
by  attendance  on  other  Institutes  in  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  state ; 
— and  in  any  place  where  your  meetings  are  held,  (provided  they  are  wisely 
managed,)  great  local  improvements  in  reference  to  school-houses,  attendance, 
gradation,  classification,  books,  apparatus,  instruction,  discipline,  parental  co- 
operation, supervision,  <kc.,  will  be  begun,  advanced,  or  perfected.  Begin,  there- 
fore, with  arresting  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  by  the  voice 
and  the  press — get  at,  and  get  together  as  often  and  as  many  teachers  as  you  can, 
especially  the  young — get  parents  in  to  listen  to  the  discussions  of  education- 
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al  questions,  and  the  exhibition  of  good  methods,  and  the  exposare  of  bad 
methods  both  of  instruction  and  discipHne — and  in  due  time — longer  or  shorter, 
Just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  right  kind  you  hold  in  the 
places  which  need  the  quickening  influence  of  discussion  and  light,  a  revolution 
will  be  achieved  in  tiie  school  habits,  and  the  school  law  of  Connecticut 

This  letter  was  fbllowed,  soon  after,  by  a  personal  interview  witb  Mr. 
Bunce,  and  in  that  interview  originated,  or  at  least  the  determination 
was  reached,  to  offer  a  "  Premium  for  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  necessity 
and  mode  of  improving  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  adding 
to  the  schools  in  cities,  a  department  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Education ;"  to  hold  as  early  as  practicable  a  Teachers*  Institute 
for  Hartford  County  ;  to  establish  a  High  School  in  Hartford ;  and  employ 
Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  as  Agent  The  premium  was  offered  in  the  spring 
of  1846,  and  the  award  was  made  by  Rev.  G.  Burgess,  and  Dr.  Gallaudet^ 
out  of  the  essays  offered,  to  that  prepared  by  Rev.  N.  Porter,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College. 
The  Essay  was  printed  and  widely  circulated  by  Mr.  Bunce'*',  and  com- 
municated to  the  Legislature  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  preparation  of  this  Essay  was  undertaken  by  its  au- 
thor on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and  after  a  full  con- 
sultation with  him  on  the  conditions  and  measures  for  improving  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state.  Among  the  measures  urged,  together  with  a 
thorough  system  of  state  and  county  inspection,  a  regular  Normal  School 
and  ft  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  cities,  was  this  of  ^  Teach- 
ers* Institutes.* 

Teacher's  Institutes  may  be  held  throughout  the  State,  and  that  also,  without 
delay.  These  are  conventions  for  mutual  improvement  and  excitement  They 
may  be  also  called  traveling  Teachers'  seminaries. — These  have  been  held  in 
other  states  with  tlie  most  striking  results.  The  idea  was  indeed  conceived  in 
Connecticut,  years  ago,  and  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. At  a  place  and  time  previously  agreed  upon,  the  teachers  within  a  given 
district  are  invited  to  be  present^  to  spend  a  week  or  more  in  convention.  The 
time  is  employed  in  discussing  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
&a,  and  the  various  points  connected  with  school  discipline.  What  is  more  to 
the  point,  lessons  are  given  in  these  various  bnmches,  and  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  teach,  receive  instruction  from  eminent  and  experienced  instructors. 
"We  noti<?ed  in  a  recent  account  of  one  of  these  Institutes,  that  a  distinguished 
elocutionist  and  teacher  of  reading  was  present,  and  gave  a  course  of  lessons. 
"We  doubt  not  that  every  teacher  who  read  with  him,  or  who  heard  others  read, 
for  several  days,  will  read  the  better  all  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  in  the 
scores  of  schools  there  represented,  has  received  an  impulse  for  the  better  for 
the  few  days  spent  at  that  Institute.  The  same  benefit  might  be  looked  for 
firom  the  presence  of  teachers  in  simple  drawing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  At 
these  meetings,  experienced  teachers  give  the  results  of  their  various  methods, 
of  their  many  mistakes,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  were  corrected.  Here  raw 
and  timid  teachers  are  initiated  into  their  new  business,*  older  teachers  receive 
valuable  suggestions,  which  their  experience  and  their  sense  of  want,  enable 
them  at  once  to  understimd  and  to  apply ;  self-conceited  teachers  are  forced  to 
let  go  some  of  their  old  notions,  and  to  grow  wiser  as  they  compare  themselves 

*  Th«  estabUfhinent  of  the  Public  High  School  in  Hartford  was  effected  mainly  through  the  lih- 
enlity  of  Mr.  Bunce,  who  paid  for  the  printing  of  5,000  copies  of  Mr.  Barnard's  "  Consid^ratiooa 
on  a  Public  High  School  in  Hartford,**  and  net  edier  expenses  conneeted  wiib  the  viforoas  agitar 
tioo  of  the  subjeet. 
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with  those  who  know  more  than  themselyes.  An  enthusiasm  in  their  bnBineM 
is  excited.  They  are  impressed  with  right  views  of  the  dignity  and  solemnitj 
of  their  employment.  They  form  new  and  strong  attachments,  and  from  these 
interesting  and  exciting  scenes,  they  go  fresh  and  cheerful  to  the  labors  of  the 
season,  furnished  with  valuable  knowledge.  These  Institutes  differ  from  ordin* 
ary  conventions,  in  that  they  furnish  definite  business,  and  are  spent  in  gaining 
real  knowledge.  They  are  not  wasted  in  idle  hanmgues  and  line  speechesi 
They  continue  long  enough  to  lay  out  much  real  work,  and  to  accomplish  it. 
They  furnish  a  model  for  Town  Associations,  and  the  teachers  who  have  felt  the 
advantages  of  these  larger  meetings,  continue  their  influence,  by  repeating  the 
same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.  So  important  have  they  been  found  to  be  by 
trial,  that  in  the  year  1845,  a  friend  of  education  in  Massachusetts  gave  one 
thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  these  meetings,  and  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  during  its  session  now  just  expiring,  appropriated  two 
thousand  Ave  hundred  dollars  for  the  current  year,  to  enable  the  teachers  of  the 
state  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

Let  these  Institutes  be  held  in  Connecticut  with  no  delav.  Let  them  be 
made  interesting  by  providing  able  assistants,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
friends  of  educ^ition,  each  in  their  own  district.  Let  some  provision  be  made 
by  the  liberal,  that  the  expense  attending  them  shall  not  be  too  burdensome. 
This  experiment  can  be  made  without  any  legislative  countenance.  It  needs 
only  a  willing  heart  and  a  ready  hand.  Let  it  be  made  thoroughly  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and  let  it  be  seconded,  as  it  can  be,  and  as  it  mxi-tt  be,  in  order  to 
be  successful,  and  it  will  do  much  to  kindle  zeal  and  to  create  hope  for  our  com- 
mon schooh.  It  is  simple,  voluntary,  practicable,  and  cheap.  Let  it  bo  tried, 
and  it  will  not  bo  many  years  before  the  inquiry  will  be  raised,  whether  an  ed- 
ucation for  their  bu$)iness  is  not  required  for  common  school  teacherSi  and 
whether  schools  for  this  specific  purpose  are  not  demanded 

The  suggestions  of  the  Prize  Essay  were  seconded  by  the  Superintend- 
ent in  his  Report  for  1846,*  who  reconimcndcd,  next  to  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools,  "  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes or  Conventions  for  one  or  two  weeks  in  the  spring,  or  autumn, 
where  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view their  studies  and  receive  practical  instruction  from  older  and  cxpe- 
perienced  teachers.^'  No  legislative  action  followed  this  year.  It  needed 
the  rousing  effect  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  Institute — and  this  was  se- 
cured by  one  held  in  Hartford  in  October,  which  numbered  over  250 
teachers,  and  in  the  exercises  of  which  Mr.  Gallaudet,  W.  A.  Alcott,  J^. 
Olney,  J.  E.  Lovell,  N.  L.  Gallup,  D.  N.  Camp,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  Dr. 
Hawes,  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  other  teachers  took  pari  This  Institute  was 
followed  by  others  in  other  counties,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  in  his  Re- 
port for  1847,  the  Superintendent  renewed  his  recommendation,  "  now  that 
we  are  not  without  experience  of  the  benefits  of  these  gatherings  of  teach- 
ers for  mutual  improvement,''  and  the  Legislature  in  May  authorized  and 
directed  him,  to  *^  employ  suitable  persons  to  hold  at  least  two  Schools  for 
Teachers  in  each  county,  between  the  15th  of  September  and  Slstof 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best  modes  of  goveming 
and  teaching  our  Common  Schools."    Under  this  provision,  sixteen  In- 

*  The  eompil«T  of  thin  article  hai  the  best  authority  for  stating  that  the  Firrt.  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Reports  of  the  8u|ierintendeDt  of  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,  from  1845  to  1849,  waA 
all  the  circulars  relating  to  the  School  Returns  and  Schools  for  Teachers,  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barnard  during  his  connection  with  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Btltates  were  held  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  and  the  Superintendent  thus 
speaks  of  their  influence,  in  his  Report  for  1848. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  success  of  these  Institutes  or  temporary 
Schools  for  Teachers,  in  this  and  other  States,  the  Superintendent  would  res- 
pectfully urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  wisdom  of  making  provision  for  their 
continued  support  and  systematic  management  He  is  satisfied  that  in  no  other 
way  can  so  much  be  done  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  common 
scliools,  and  in  a  manner  so  acceptable  to  the  people.  However  wise  and  use- 
ful ultimately,  may  be  the  engrailing  of  a  regularly  constituted  Normal  School 
upon  our  school  system,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  holding  of  these 
Institutes  in  the  several  Counties,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  different 
towns,  until  every  town  shall  thus  have  had  tiie  benefit  of  prolonged  education 
meetings,  will  accomplish  a  much  larger  amount  of  good  in  a  sliorter  period  of 
time. 

The  Institutes  or  Schools  for  Teachers,  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  our 
system  of  common  school  instruction,  and,  as  such,  should  be  appointed,  organ- 
ized, supported  and  supervised  by  those  who  are  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system,  and  feel  themselves  responsible  to  the  State. 

The  course  of  instruction  during  each  daily  session,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
should  be  confined  inaiuly  to  drills  in  the  studies  ordinarily  taught  in  our  dis- 
trict-schools, with  special  reference  to  tlie  best  methods  of  communicating  and 
illustrating  the  same,  with  such  facilities  as  most  district-school  teachers  can 
command.  In  the  schools  appointed  in  the  spring,  the  exercises  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  summer  schools  and  to  female  teachers;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn, to  winter  8ch(;ols  and  both  male  and  female  teachers. 

Tiie  oral  and  written  discussions  of  topics  connected  with  the  organization, 
classification,  studies,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools  in  reference  to  the 
actual  experience  of  the  members,  and  the  nature,  object  and  instrumentalities 
of  education,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  evening  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute. A  few  hours  thus  sj^nt  will  frequently  introduce  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced teaciier  into  the  results  of  years  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  older 
members. 

Public  lectures  on  the  duties  of  parents  and  the  community  generally  to  the 
common  schools— on  the  construction  and  internal  arrangement  of  school 
houses — on  the  administration  and  management  of  common  schools— on  the  ro- 
dprocal  duties  of  parents,  teachers  and  pupils — on  the  claims  and  rights  of 
teachers,  and  on  improvements  in  education,  are  among  the  legitimate  and  in- 
dispensable objects  to  be  provided  for  in  the  establishment  of  an  Institute. 

The  success  of  an  institute  will  depend  very  much  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  appointed  to  organize  and  superintend  its  operations.  He  should  pos- 
sess character,  reputation  and  manners,  as  well  as  professional  skill,  in  order  to 
command  the  respect  of  all.  He  should  have  the  faculty  to  win  the  affections 
and  secure  the  confidence  of  the  members;  a  power  to  awaken  their  liveliest 
interest,  and  rivet  their  attention  in  every  branch  of  study  or  exercise  which 
may  bo  brouprht  up  fi)r  consideration ;  and  to  do  this  from  day  to  day.  to  the 
dose  of  the  session.  To  accomplish  these  things,  he  must  have  variety  of  tal- 
ent and  of  expedients,  a  deep  interest  in  the  object  and  results  of  the  Institute, 
and  a  heart  full  of  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

In  pursuance  of  these  suggestions,  the  Legislature  in  1848  made  per- 
manent provision  for  this  class  of  educational  meetings  in  such  number 
And  at  such  times  and  places  each  year  as  the  Superintendent  should  ap- 
point From  1839  to  1864,  inclusive,  150  Institutes  have  been  held, 
with  an  annual  attendance  of  about  one-third  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  winter  schools.  Their  success  secured  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Normal  School  in  1849. 
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The  State  S«iperintendent  (lion.  Samuel  Young)  of  Common  Schools, 
in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1844,  thus  intro- 
duces the  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes: — 

Since  Uie  nppointmcut  of  County  Superintendents,  and  under  their  influence, 
new  and  voluntary  associations  ctilled  "Teachers'  Institutes"  have  been  orjran- 
ized  in  several  of  the  counties,  from  which  great  improvement  has  resulted. 
Tlie  first  of  these  instittitions  was  established  two  years  ago  under  the  au8])ices 
of  the  Superintendent  (J.  S.  Denman)  of  Tompkins  county.  A  teacher  of  thuty 
years'  exj)erienee  (Siilem  Town,  A.  M .♦)  has  attended  the  sessions  of  several 
of  these  voluntary  associations,  and  communicated  to  them  not  only  the  ligiits 
of  his  long  practical  knowledge,  but  also  the  benefits  of  his  ample  scientific  at- 
tainments. In  a  communication  from  him  to  this  Department,  which  is  here- 
with tninsraitted,  the  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in  these  Insti* 
tutes  is  clearly  explained.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Town,  at  the  three  sessions 
which  he  has  attended,  has  aided  in  impartinj?  instruction  to  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  teachers,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  females  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  males.  By  thus  associating  together  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  year,  the  teachers  of  a  county  may  communicate  to  each  other 
every  improvement  within  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them;  and  by  listening 
to  lectures,  and  submitting  themselves  to  the  regular  discipline  of  a  school,  may 
augment  their  scientific  knowledge,  and  make  great  acquisitions  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching. 

Poorly  as  teachers  are  usually  paid,  they  deserve  groat  credit  for  the  sacrifices 
of  both  time  and  money,  to  which  they  thus  voluntarily  submit  in  attending 
these  associations.  And  strongly  impressed  with  the  utility  of  such  associations 
in  the  advancement  of  educational  knowledj^o,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated  to 
sustain  teachers'  departments  in  academies — a  system  which  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent been  a  failure — shall  be  applied  in  equal  portions  among  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, which  may  be  organized  and  maintained  for  at  least  two  weeks  in  each 
year,  in  the  several  counties  in  this  State. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Tompkins  County  Su- 
perintendent (J.  S.  Denman,  Esq.)  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, in  the  autumn  of  1843,  gives  the  earliest  notice  of  the  first 
of  this  class  of  meetings  which  was  held  in  the  State  of  New  York^ 
where  they  have  since  proved  the  roost  efficient  and  popular  instrument- 
ality in  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  Mr.  Denman  had,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  called  the  attention  of  the  "Tompkins  County  Teachers' 
Association ''  to  the  importance  of  establishing  an  Institute  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the  world,  was 
opened  at  this  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1 843,  under  the  management 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  who  had  employed  as  instructors  the  Hon.  Salem 
Town,  Rev.  David  Powell,  and  Prof.  James  B.  Thomson,  men  of  profound  erudi- 
tion and  eminent  ability.  Twenty-eight  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  re- 
ceived instruction  daily  for  a  term  of  two  weeks,  in  the  best  modes  of  governing 

*  In  the  sprinf  of  1S41,  and  again  in  the  tumnMr  of  1843,  Mr.  Barnard  met  Mr.  Town,  and  other 
teacher*  and  achoolmen  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  and  in  thoee  interriewt  dtfCUiMd  the 
▼arious  mode*  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  young  and  ioexperieneed  teacben,  and  particu- 
larly the  plan  of  permanent  Departments  in  certain  Academiei  at  in  New  York,  and  that  of  itin- 
erating Normal  Classes  a*  bad  been  proposed  and  tried  in  Connecticut. 
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and  toaching  the  various  common  brancheB,  (which  necessarily  included  a  criti- 
cal review  of  those  branches,)  and  were  instmcted  in  the  analysis  of  the  English 
language,  vocal  music,  and  other  branches  not  heretofore  usually  taught  in  com- 
mon schools.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  they  left  the  Institute  highly  pleased 
and  much  benefited,'  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  having  subsequently  visited 
schools  tiiught  by  several  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  that  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  adopted  and  recommended  at  the  Institute,  have 
been  very  successfully  introduced  in  most  of  the  schools  taught  by  tlioee  who 
were  members ;  and  having  previously  visited  schools  taught  by  teachers  who 
attended  the  Institute,  and  whose  schools  I  have  subsequently  visited,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  their  schools  during  the  past  summer 
have  been  conducted  from  flfiy  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  formerly. 

Prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Institute  described  in  the  foregoing  eztracts,^ 
Mr.  Stephen  R.  Sweet  had  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Kingsboro,  in  Ful- 
ton county,  New  York,  a  "  temporary  Normal  School,"  which  was  opened 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1842,  and  continued  in  session  eight  weeks,  at 
a  charge  of  $8  for  the  term,  or  fifly  cents  per  week.  The  circular  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Sweet  states,  among  other  things,  that 

Tlie  school  is  designed  to  afford  gentlemen  and  ladies  an  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  teaching,  and  ofl'ers  peculiar  inducements  to  those  who  intend 
to  teach  common  schools  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  mutual  S3r8tem  of  instruction  will  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible,  and  fre- 
quent disOussions  will  bo  held  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  and  governing 
schools. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  improved  methods  of  instrao- 
tion,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  spending  what  time  they  can  at  this  Institu- 
tion, though  it  should  be  but  a  few  weeks. 

An  account  of  this  school,  while  in  progress,  was  communicated  to  the 
State  Superintendent  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  and 
published  in  the  appendix  to  his  Annual  Report,  December,  1842.  The 
following  is  an  extract : — 

Forty  students  entered  their  names  as  scholars,  and  tlie  number  has  since  in- 
creased to  between  sixty  and  seventy,  with  a  prospect  of  some  more  before  the 
close  of  the  school.  There  are  23  females,  most  of  whom,  with  the  male  stu- 
dents, are  intending  to  qualify  for  teaching.  The  majority  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  and  several  have  made  it  a  profession  for  several  years 
past.  This  I  consider  an  interesting  and  important  fact,  because  it  shows  that 
temporary  Normal  Schools  will  call  together  actual  teachers,  and  those,  too^ 
who  would  teach  if  no  special  efforts  were  made  for  their  improvement. 

The  school  opens  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer. 
A  general  exercise  follows  on  arithmetic,  consisting  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
^tious  from  the  blackboard,  by  the  principal  and  students  in  turn.  Lectures 
have  been  given  by  the  students  on  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplic^ition,  division,  the  denominate  numbers,  reduction,  and  fhictions ;  and 
a  course  of  lectures  has  been  given  by  the  principal  on  ratio  and  proportion, 
with  a  practical  application  to  the  rule  of  three  direct,  inverse  and  compound 
rule  of  three.  In  addition  to  this  exercise  in  arithmetic,  the  whole  school  is  di- 
vided into  four  classes :  each  class  spending  one  half  hour  per  day  in  the  solution 
of  problems  on  a  blackboard  and  in  reading,  the  teacher  telling  how  to  solve 
them,  and  the  reason  of  their  operation. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  its  practical 

application  to  the  business  of  life.    There  are  two  classes  in  algebra  and  two  in 

y  natural  philosophy.    Algebra  has  had  a  tendency  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 

r   tlie  students  from  the  elementary  branches ;  cousequently,  less  attention  will  be 

given  to  this  branch  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

The  whole  school  is  exercised  daily  in  linear  drawing,  including  most  of  the 
figures  in  geometry. 
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CoDsdenble  admtkm  has  been  giren  to  penmamliip.  bat  not  as  much  as  its 
noportaaoe  denands.  An  aooompliahed  writing  master,  Honne  E.  Smith,  Esq^ 
•f  this  ooantj.  has  been  engaged  to  teach  this  art,  which  will  claim  spedal  at- 
tention daring  the  term. 

The  students  are  required  to  recite  regular  ksssons  in  geographj.  taking  their  ^ 
ifsgnlar  turn  in  hearing  the  recitationfl.  Then  follows  a  general  exercise  of  the 
whole  school  called  dassiiViiig.  or  in  other  words,  repeating  in  concert  and  re- 
peating twice,  the  names  of  Uie  different  States  and  Kinploms  of  the  worlo, 
with  their  caj-itals.  the  oceans,  sea^.  gulftL  bays,  principal  lakes,  rivers,  Jbc  The 
exercise  is  rerr  interesting  and  profitai:4e.  as  students  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  names  and  situations  of  places  mudi  sooner  in  this  way  than  anj  other 
with  m'hich  I  am  acquainted.  This  exerdse  is  ioUowed  bj  a  lecture  on  the 
globe. 

In  English  grammar,  the  iemales  ooostitute  one-dass,  the  males  another,  and  ^ 
about  three-quanera  of  an  hour  ererr  daj  has  been  occupied  by  each  dan  in 
parring.  eorreding  false  syntax,  itc.  Then  follows  a  general  exercise  of  the 
whole  K-hool  con^i^-ting  of  lectures  by  the  students  alternately,  panning  difficult 
•enteooesi,  ojrrecting  grammatical  errors  which  oocur  in  daily  conyersation, 
with  di.-icussions  on  di^^puted  pK^inis  in  grammar.  One  compositloD  a  wedc  is 
required  of  erery  student,  wliich  is  corrected  by  the  prindpal  in  the  presence 
of  the  writer. 

The  whc4e  school  exerdse  d^ily  upon  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  prin- 
dpies  of  orthography.  Great  attention  is  giren  to  elocution  and  reading.  In 
addition  to  a  daily  exercise  in  concert  by  the  whole  school  in  recitation,  iodud- 
ing  the  elementary  souiids  of  the  Knglish  language,  difficult  spedmens  in  artic- 
nlationfl.  and  the  best  and  most  difficult  pieces  in  our  language,  five  students  ^ 
dedaim  every  day,  so  that  each  young  gentleman  has  an  opportunity  to  declaim 
several  times  dunng  the  term.  The  exercises  are  intended  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prore  the  roioe.  train  the  organs  of  speech,  improve  the  articulation,  pronunci- 
■tioo,  and  taste  of  the  pupiL  The  dasses  are  required  to  define  the  most  im- 
portant words  in  their  lenons.  and  much  care  is  taken  to  have  them  understand 
the  mfwning  of  what  they  read,  and  to  convey  the  meaning  in  tlie  moet  agreea- 
ble manner  to  others.  Attention  is  given  to  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  y 
pauses,  emphasis,  quantity,  and  quality  of  voice,  and  every  thing  necessary  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  read  with  beauty,  fbrue,  and  variety.  I  have  never  known 
greater  improvement  made  in  the  above  particulars  in  90  short  a  time,  than  has 
been  made  at  this  sdiooL  The  prindpal  is  very  particular  to  liave  the  students 
convey  their  ideas  correc*Jy  and  in  a  distinct  manner.  Interesting  discussioiis 
are  held  upon  the  best  modes  of  teaching  the  several  branches,  kc  The  school 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  nothing  happens  to  mar 
our  prospects,  the  result  will  answer  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Sweet.  myselC  the 
Students,  and  the  public  generally,  and  will  prove  an  efficient  aid  in  bringing 
about  a  reform  in  the  common  schools  of  our  country ;  and  if  the  same  plan  can 
be  carried  out  in  other  counties,  a  complete  and  thorough  reform  will  be  mani- 
f98t  throughout  the  Sute. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  a  Teachers*  Association  for  the  county  wis 
Ibrmed,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

Rt9oU?ed,  Thai  a  system  of  temporary  Normal  Schools  would  be  an  effidenl 
aid  in  prododng  the  ao  much  desired  reform  in  our  common  school  system,  and 
the  late  Kingsboro  Normal  School,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  &  R.  Sweet  has 
been  productive  of  results  that  will  tell  favorably  upon  the  county  of  Fulton 
and  education  generaUy. 

In  his  Introductory  address,  Mr.  Sweet  exclaimed  ^  thmt  the  oountj 
bearing  the  name  of  F^Uton  shall  be  the  fitvored  spot  to  put  into  openiP 
tioii  a  nobler  and  more  powerful  engine  than  that  of  steam,  to  elefate  the 
diaracter  of  our  common  schools.^ 

In  his  annual  report  for  1845,  the  State  Superintendent  introdnoes  the 
eofcject  as  follows : — 
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In  DO  less  than  seventeen  of  the  largest  oonnties,  Teachers'  Institntes  famve 
been  established  during  the  past  two  years,  in  which  upwards  of  one  thousand 
teachers  have  been  instructed  during  periods  varying  ^m  two  to  six  or  eiglit 
weeks,  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  their  respective  terms  of 
instruction,  by  the  most  competent  and  experienced  educators  whose  services 
could  be  procured,  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Superintendent  These  as- 
sociations are  wholly  voluntaiy,  and  the  expenses,  including  board,  tuition,  and 
the  use  of  convenient  rooms,  apparatus,  &e^  have  hitherto  been  defrayed  ex- 
clusively by  the  teachers.  The  course  of  instruction  consists  generally  of  a 
critical  and  thorough  review  of  all  the  elementary  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  full  expositions  and  illustrations  of  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  communicating  knowledge  to  the  young,  and  of  the  proper 
government  and  discipline  of  schools,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  views  and 
opinions  among  the  teachers,  instructors,  and  Superintendent  Among  the  nu- 
merous improvements  which  the  experience  of  past  imperfections  has  introduced 
into  the  practical  operation  of  our  common  schools,  ^ere  is  none  which  com- 
bines so  much  utility  and  value  as  these  local  and  temporary  institutions ;  and 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  they  are  highly  deserving  of  legislative 
aid. 

In  the  next  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  **  appropriating  $100  to 
each  counfy  in  which  an  Institute  shall  be  established,"  but  was  not 
passed  into  an  act  After  an  experience  of  their  utility  for  five  yeara^ 
during  which  period  they  have  been  held  in  every  county  in  the  State, 
and  in  many  counties,  every  year,  and  some  years  twice  a  year,  for  that 
period  of  time,  and  after  repeated  recommendations  of  their  claims  by  the 
State  Superintendent  to  the  aid  of  the  State,  the  Legislature,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  passed  an  act  in  their  behalf.  By  this  act  a  sum  not  exceed* 
mg  sixty  dollars  annually  to  any  one  county,  is  appropriated  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  Teacher's  Institutes  in  the  several  counties,  whenever  said 
Institutes  shall  have  numbered  fifty  members  in  all  counties  with  up* 
wards  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  thirty  members  in  counties 
with  less  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  shall  have  continued  in 
session  at  least  ten  working  days— each  Institute  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  committee  consisting  of  three  Town  Superintendents,  ap- 
pointed by  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  held. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  Mr.  Page,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
visited  and  addressed  eleven  Institutes,  in  as  many  counties,  attended  bj 
over  1,000  teachers,  and  on  his  return  to  Albany  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
District-School  Journal,  in  which  he  observes : — 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  I  have  on  the  whole  seen  nothing  to  diminish  but 
much  to  strengthen  my  convictions  of  the  utility  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  pro- 
vided they  are  ably  conducted  and  confined  to  their  legitimate  objects.  They 
are  exposed  to  dangers  and  abuses,  but  only  to  such  as  may  with  prudence  be 
averted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  threatening  dangers  is,  the  belief  recently 
expressed  by  a  few  men  of  but  limited  practical  knowledge  in  educatiooal 
affairs,  that  these  Institutes,  with  their  sessions  of  ten  days  in  a  year,  may  be- 
come the  substitutes  for  schools  for  more  thorough  training ;  and  that  boys  and 
girls  may  escape  the  drudgery  of  study  in  the  academies  and  higher  schools,  in 
the  patient  acquirement  oifefutt  to  teach ;  and  by  rushing  through  a  ten  days' 
session  in  an  Institute,  may  come  forth  perfectly  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  of 
the  young.  This  notion,  visionary  as  it  manifestly  is,  is  destined  to  be  pressed 
upon  public  attention,  and  the  true  fKends  of  education  are  to  decide  how  far 
such  a  vagary  shall  find  currency  in  the  community. 

The  true  object  of  a  Teachers*  Institute  is  to  refVesh  the  memories  of  those 
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who  ure  about  to  engage  in  teaching,  as  to  the  things  they  have  hrfore  leaimedt 
by  means  of  hasty  reviews  of  the  branches  to  be  taught;  to  impart  to  them,  ia 
as  brief  a  time  as  possible,  such  practical  hints,  with  reference  to  teadiing,  as 
experience  may  suggest;  to  brei^e  into  them,  as  (ar  as  may  be,  the  spirit  of 
their  calling;  to  enkindle  in  them  aspirations  of  a  true  profeasionai  feeling;  and 
to  enlighten  them,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  limited  time,  upon  the  best 
methods  of  school  government  and  school  arrangement  With  this  object  in 
view,  and  with  judicious  care  in  conducting  the  exercises  in  them,  I  most  sin- 
cefely  believe  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  one  of  the  valuable  instrumentalitisa 
in  elevating  the  profession  of  a  teacher;  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Legislature  haa 
granted  an  appropriation  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  teachers  in  sustidning 
them. 

By  the  Act  of  1862,  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of  District  Commia- 
sioner  of  Common  Schools,  with  the  powers  and  daties  formerly  exerdaed 
by  Goanty  Superintendents,  these  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  act 
in  the  matter  of  Institutes  in  place  of  the  Town  Superintendents,  and  bj 
the  Act  of  1865  are  clothed,  in  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  Stato 
Superintendent,  with  the  largest  powers  yet  conferred  for  the  proper 
management  of  this  class  of  educational  meetings  in  any  State.  The  act 
was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  following  suggestions  of  Mr.  Rice  in  hia 
Annual  Report  as  Superintendent  for  1864 : — 

No  other  provision  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers  has  been 
more  successful  than  these  modem  organizations;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  report,  that  the  importance  of  their  agency  in  the  successful  operation  of  our 
school  system  witliin  the  past  few  years  is  universally  acknowledged  and  ap- 
preciated. They  are  now  held  annually,  in  nearly  every  county,  for  a  period  of 
ten  days  or  more,  and  are  composed  of  persons  who  are  teaching  or  preparing 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools  in  their  respective  counties.  These  Institutes 
are  devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  young,  and  of  disciplining  and  awakening  their  fiM^ulties. 
This  method  of  providing  the  common  schools  with  teachers,  whatever  its  im- 
perfections, has  the  advantage,  that  it  affords  instruction  to  persons  who  give 
earnest  of  their  interest  in  the  vocation,  and  who  immediately  carry  back  into 
the  schools  whatever  increase  of  information  and  ability  they  may  have  derived 
from  the  Institute^ 

The  aggregate  number  of  teachers  thus  instructed  during  the  last  nine  years 
is,  according  to  the  best  information  in  this  Department,  more  than  45,000,  at 
an  average  expense  of  about  ninety-one  cents  for  each.  [In  1862,  in  52  coun- 
ties 62  Institutes  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  9,444,  at  an  expense  of 
$8,665,  or  152  teachers  to  each  Institute,  and  an  expense  to  the  State  for  each 
teacher  of  92  cents.]  The  number  of  these  Institutes  visited  by  either  myself 
or  deputy,  and  by  both,  was  over  forty,  during  the  limited  time  in  the  autumn 
within  wliich  they  were  generally  held ;  and  we  cordially  unite  in  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  practical  utility  of  the  instruction  imparted  and  received  in  them, 
to  the  intelligence  and  moral  worth  of  their  members,  and  to  the  untiring  and 
zealous  efforts  of  the  School  Commissioners  in  establishing  and  conducting  them 
to  success.  These  officers  report  that  teachers  manifest  commendable  zeal  and 
tact  in  incorporating  into  their  modes  of  discipline,  classification,  and  instruc- 
tion, the  suggestions  and  illustrations  received  at  the  Institutes,  and  that  the 
influence  upon  the  schools  is  marked  and  salutary. 

While  commending  these  temporary  Normal  Schools,  the  undersigned  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be  and  need  to  be  greatly  improved  in  their 
management  and  in  the  instruction  given,  by  supplying  them  with  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  instructors  whose  services  can  be  secured.  There  are  a 
few  competent  gentlemen,  a  part  of  whose  business  is  to  conduct  them,  but  the 
number  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  inasmuch  as  the  Institutes  are,  very 
generally,  in  session  during  the  short  period  in  the  fall  between  the  summer 
and  winter  terms  of  school    The  opinion  is  entertained  that  the  Superintendent 
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of  Public  iDstruction  should  be  authorized  to  ao  distribute  the  time  of  holding 
the  Institutes  in  the  several  counties  that  a  fiaw  teachers,  continuously  employed, 
may,  by  going  from  county  to  county,  instruct  them  all;  and  it  is  reoommeDded 
that  he  be  empowered  to  employ  a  corps  of  the  most  able  and  acoompliahed 
educators  for  that  purposa 

In  the  Revised  School  Code,  adopted  in  1866,  under  the  title  of 
Teachers*  Institutes,  there  are  the  following  provisions : — It  is  made  the 
doty  of  every  School  Commissioner  (111,  excluding  City  Superintendents) 
to  organize  in  his  own  district,  or  in  concert  with  one  or  more  in  the 
same  county,  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  to  induce,  if  possible,  all  the 
teachers  in  his  district  to  attend,  and  to  make  report  of  the  same  to  the 
Superintendent  The  State  Superintendent  shall  advise  and  cooperate 
in  fixing  time  and  place  and  length  of  each  Institute ;  and  in  employing 
suitable  persons  to  conduct  the  same ;  and  he  may  establish  regulationi 
for  issuing  certificates  by  Commissioners  to  teachers  in  attendance,  which 
shall  protect  such  teachers  fix)m  any  forfeiture  of  their  wages  during  such 
^attendance.  The  State  Treasiu*er  is  durected  to  pay  such  sums  of  monej 
as  the  Superintendent  shall  certify  to  be  due  to  any  Commissioners  fat 
expenses  in  holding,  and  to  any  persons  employed  to  conduct  and  teach 
Institutes. 
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The  first  Teachers*  Institute  in  Ohio  was  held  in  Sandusky  from  the 
2d  to  the  12th  of  Sptember,  1645,  under  a  call  of  the  Erie  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools,  but  on  the  suggestion 
and  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Hon.  Ebcnczer  Lane.  Judge  Lane  was 
moved  to  this,  by  a  lecture  of  Henry  Barnard  at  Columbus,  in  Dec.^ 
1842,  before  the  Western  College  of  Teachers,  and  by  a  subsequent  per- 
sonal interview,  in  which,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  what  steps  to  take  to 
introduce  Teachers'  Institutes  into  Ohio  and  move  the  citizens  of  San- 
dusky to  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools,*  replied : — *'Hold  a  rous- 
ing Teachers*  Institute — scatter  the  teachers  through  the  families  of  your 
city — invite  parents  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  day  session,  and  have 
interesting  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  evenings,  and  their  heads  and 
hearts  will  be  prepared  to  receive  and  adopt  any  practicable  scheme  of 
school  improvement,  in  which  their  children  are  to  share."  The  Insti- 
tute was  held,  and  was  eminently  successful,  under  the  instructions  of 
Salem  Town,  of  New  York,  A.  D.  Lord,  and  M.  F.  Cowdrey — the  two 
last,  then  of  Kirtland,  Ohio.  Both  of  these  teachers  had,  from  that  time 
on,  constant  applications  to  hold  similar  Institutes  in  other  counties  in 
Ohio.  With  them  were  associated  in  different  Institutes  J.  W.  Harvey, 
M.  D.  Leggett,  J.  Ilurtz,  Lorin  Andrews,  W.  Colby,  Z.  C.  Graves,  Ac. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  State,  dated  Jan.  14,  1847,  commends  the  estab- 
lishment of  Institues  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people. 

There  is  no  plan  so  well  calculated  to  produce  a  reform  in  the  character  of 
teachers,  as  those  recent  but  rapidly  extending  associatious  designated  as 
"  Teachers'  Institutes.''  The  prominent  object  of  this  institution  is,  to  prepare 
teachers  for  a  full  and  successful  discharge  of  their  duties.  At  these  meetings, 
which  are  usually  held  semi-annually,  and  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  te€u^hers  form  themselves  into  a  school,  and  prescribe  regulations,  recita- 
tions, and  exercises  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  well  conducted  schools; 
each  teacher  in  turn  becomes  a  learner  or  preceptor,  and  this  alternate  position 
depends  upon  his  inferiority  or  superiority  in  a  particular  department  of  study. 
All  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  attain- 
ments ;  and  their  respective  acquirements  become  common  capital,  from  which 
they  may  equally  draw.  Although  for  their  mutual  edification  and  advance- 
ment topics  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  highest 
studies  in  common  or  private  schools  may  be  examined,  yet  special  attention  is 
given  to  those  branches  which  command  attention  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  labor.  These  are  critically  reviewed  and  analyzed,  and  all  that  had  been 
doubtful,  difficult,  and  unexplained  to  any,  is  subjected  to  the  concentrated 
light  of  all.  Modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  with  their  errors  and  advan- 
tages, and  varied  application  to  temperament,  age,  sex,  condition,  and  mental 
and  moral  peculiarities,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, are  submitted  to  full  consultation,  advice,  and  discussion.  Another  object 
contemplated  by  these  "  Institutes,"  is  to  enlighten  and  concentrate  public  sen- 

^■^^^^      '     ■  ■■      ■    ■  II     I  I  I  ■■111  ■  l.^  —         I  ■  M^^»^^  ■!■  ■■■  ■  ■■■■■■  ■■■         ^^^»^»^^^^^ 

*  The  twofold  object  of  Judge  Lane  wm  accomplished — Teacbera*  Institutes  were  inaugurated 
in  Ohio,  and  the  public  schools  of  Sandusky  were  reorganised,  soon  after,  with  M.  F.  Cowdrey  at 
their  bead. 
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timent  To  secure  this  our  public  evening  eessions  are  held,  at  which  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  education,  and  the  duties,  obligations,  and  rcsponaibili- 
ties  of  all  classes  are,  by  discussion  and  lectures,  prominently  presented  and 
pressed  upon  public  attention. 

The  first  of  these  schools  (as  they  may  appropriately  be  termed)  for  teacfaera, 
was  instituted  by  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  in  1839.  The  same 
plan  of  action  which  he  devised  was  adopted  in  New  York,  and  to  an  associa- 
tion organized  in  that  State  in  1843  was  first  given  the  name  of  "Teachers'  In- 
stitute." There  are  now  many  organizations  of  this  description  in  tlie  State,  at 
which,  semi-annually,  from  one  to  two  hundred  male  and  female  teachers  at- 
tend. They  now  exist  in  four  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Miehi^ 
gan,  Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

The  first  "  Institute "  in  Ohio  was  established  in  Sandusky  City,  under  the 
auspices  of  Hon.  Elx?nezer  Lane,  and  other  citizens  of  that  place,  and  by  the 
superintendence  of  Salem  To^ti,  Esq.,  of  N.  Y.,  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  expe- 
rience in  matters  of  education. 

[Here  follows  a  table,  showing  the  places  where  ten  other  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  same  year.] 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  an  aggregate  of  nearly  one  thousand  hare 
been  instructed  in  these  schools,  Tliose  who  have  corresponded  witli  this  De- 
partment speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  cittalogucs  of  two  Institutes  indicates  the  design  of 
their  patrons  — 

"  Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  want  of  unanimity  in  opinion  among  teacherSi 
and  of  uuiformity  in  the  method  of  communicating  instruction  in  schools,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  Common  School  System  in  Ohio; 
and  whereas,  we  believe  the  practice  of  assembling  teachers,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
teaching  and  governing  schools,  and  giving  opportunity  for  the  free  inter- 
change of  opinion  among  themselves,  and  the  communication  of  the  results 
of  their  own  experience,  would  be  one  of  the  most  eflScient  means  for  giving 
an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education ;  therefore 

"Resolved^  That  we  hail  the  introduction  of  Teachers'  Institutes  into  this 
State  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  and 
that  we  cordially  recommend  tlio  organization  of  such  Institutts  in  every  county 
in  the  State. 

*'/?6w/vdc/,  That  ws  recommend  to  the  teachers  of  education  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  favor  of  endowing  Tsachers^  Instituks,  and  mak- 
ing them  a  part  of  the  School  System  of  Ohio." — Sandusky  City  Institute. 

^^Besolved,  That  we  hail  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  the  organization  of  the 
*  Teachers  Institute '  in  Ohio ;  that  the  success  of  this  Institute  has  more  than 
realized  our  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  that  we  believe  that  such  schools 
for  teachers  are  eminently  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common  school 
education." — Gtauga  County  Institute. 

Were  this  same  instrumentality  extensively  adopted  in  Ohio,  it  would 
breathe  the  spirit  of  a  new  creation  upon  our  common  school  system.  These 
associations  must  tend  to  produce  a  professional  spirit  and  independence ;  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  vocation ;  unity  of 
purpose  and  harmony  of  action ;  ambition  to  attain  the  highest  standard  which 
may  be  exhibited  by  any  teacher ;  imitation  of  the  best  modes  of  instruction 
and  discipline;  and  active  cooperation  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  promote 
general  intelligence. 

Dr.  Lord,  who  was  induced  by  a  proposition  made  to  him  by  gentle* 
men  in  Columbus,  to  become  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  in  the  Ohio  School  Journal  which  he 
commenced  in  Kirtland,  July  1,  1846,  and  continued  its  publication  in 
Columbus,  in  1847,  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  and  study  of  the 
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operations  ts  to  the  general  plan  of  conducting  these  Institutes,  in  his 
Journal  for  September,  1847. 

The  best  mode  of  securin^f  to  teachers  such  an  education  as  the  Interests  of 
our  youth  and  the  wel  -being  of  the  country  require  is,  doubtless,  through  the 
medium  of  Kormal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries,  devoted  entirely  tx)  this 
work.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  schools,  and  of  any  adequate  provision  for 
their  education,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  present  generation  of  teachers  can 
be  improved  (aside  from  their  own  unaided  efforts  for  self-improvement)  is 
through  the  agency  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  exercises  of  a  well-conducted  Institute  continued  for  two  weeks  may  be 
dividcHl  into  tliree  general  classes. 

I.  A  review  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  with  exem- 
plifications of  the  mode  of  teaching  and  illustrating  those  branches  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  pupils,  and  of  introducing  general  exercises  and  instruction  in 
other  subjects  which  should  be  taught  orally  in  all  our  schools. 

II.  Lectures  on  the  classification  of  pupils,  the  theory  of  teaching,  the  duties 
of  the  teacher  both  as  an  instructor  and  an  educator,  and  the  best  modes  of  gov- 
erning schools,  securing  order,  regularity  in  attendance,  diligence  in  study,  pro- 
priety in  deportment,  &c. 

III.  Evening  lectures  intended  to  enlarge  the  views  of  teachers,  and  to 
awaken  the  community  to  a  more  lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

In  an  article  on  the  history  of  this  class  of  meetings  ii\  the  Ohio  School 
Journal  for  Sept,  1846,  Dr.  Lord  makes  the  following  statement: — 

Tlie  first  important  application  of  the  plan  in  this  country  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  was  made  by  the  **  Boston  Academy  of  Music,"  in  their  annual 
course  of  instruction  to  teachers,  commenced  some  ten  years  since.  The  first 
instance  in  which  it  was  employed  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools,  was  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  fall  of  1839.  At  that  time  a 
**  Teachers'  or  Normal  Class  "  was  formed  and  instructed  for  four  weeks,  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  the 
State,  and  the  class  was  again  assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  following. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  name  of  "Teachers'  Institute"  was  first  applied  to 
a  school  of  this  kind  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1843  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion almost  precisely  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  Institutes  and  continued  for 
two  weeks,  was  given  to  the  students  of  the  Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary, which  has  been  rt»peated  in  the  fall  term  of  each  year  sincc^ though  no 
school  of  that  nrtme  was  assembled  in  Ohio  till  the  fall  of  1845  at  Sandusky. 

The  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  therefore,  has  the  honor  of  first  employing  this  mode 
of  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut 
the  misfortune  of  failing  to  appreciate,  adopt,  and  carry  out  the  plan;  Mr.  Den- 
man,  of  New  York,  the  credit  of  reviving  it  and  giving  it  a  popular  name,  and  the 
teachers  of  New  York  of  appreciating  and  successfully  applying  it.  The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  recognize  Institutes  in  her  school  system,  and 
Massachusetts  has  since  incorporated  them  into  her  system  and  secured  their 
formation  and  maintenance  by  a  liberal  endowment 

We  have  been  thus  particiUar  in  detailing  the  history  of  Institutes,  because 
we  believe  they  are  destined  to  become  a  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  the 
educational  reform  which  is  now  in  progress,  and  which  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved will  be  carried  forward  till  the  whole  Union  shall  share  in  its  benign 
results. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Teachers'  Association  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, 18^7,  the  Executive  Committee  undertook  to  provide  instruction  for 
any  Institute,  on  which  a  certain  number  of  teachers  would  signify  their 
intention  to  attend.  This  work  was  assumed  by  the  Agent  of  the  Asso- 
chition,  on  the  election  of  Lorin  Andrews  to  that  post  in  1851. 

In  February,  1847,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  County  Commis- 
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sioncrs  in  certain  counties  in  which  Institutes  had  been  held,  to  appro- 
priate half  the  avails  of  certain  funds  towards  the  payment  of  instruction 
and  lectures,  and  in  1848  this  provision  was  extended  to  every  county, 
and  unless  the  sum  realized  amounted  to  $100,  the  balance  could  be  paid 
out  of  the  tax  contingent  Under  this  provision,  and  the  stimulus  of  good 
example,  and  the  energy  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  Association^ 
Institutes  have  been  held  every  year  in  about  one  half  of  the  counties  of 
the  State — much  the  largest  portion  of  the  expenses  being  borne  by  the 
members  of  each  Institute. 

The  Superintendent  (E.  E.  White)  makes  the  following  suggestions  in 
his  report  for  the  year  ending  Aug.,  1864 : — 

The  fees  collected  by  county  examiners  under  the  provision  of  tlie  new 
amendatory  school  law  passed  in  March,  1864,  will  make  it  possible  to  hold  a 
good  Teacher's  Institute  during  the  current  year  in  nearly  every  county  of  the 
State.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Commissioner  to  meet  the  demand  for  his 
sen'iccs  in  this  direction,  and  yet  that  these  Institutes  may  be  successful  and 
efficient,  they  ought  to  be  conducted  by  persons  competent  to  instruct  teachers 
in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room.  An  experience  of  four  years  in  this 
work,  during  which  time  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  and  give  instruction 
in  most  of  the  Institutes  held  in  the  State,  has  convinced  me  that  efficient  in- 
structors are  greatly  needed.  Three  or  four  able  and  earnest  men,  devoting 
their  entire  time  to  this  work,  would  greatly  improve  and  vitalize  our  schools. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Toledo,  in  July 
lost,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  School  Commissioner  to  select  two, 
three,  or  more  men,  thoroughly  competent  to  conduct  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
pledging  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  in  securing  for  them  employment 
througliout  the  State.  I  can  find  no  competent  person  willing  to  undertake 
this  work  and  depend  wholly  upon  the  Institutes  for  support.  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  Institutes  are  liable  to  be  held  simultaneously,  and  that  those  suc- 
ceeding each  other  are  located  at  points  widely  separated,  renders  continuous 
Institute  wurk  impossible.  What  is  greatly  needed  to  make  this  important 
plan  successful,  is  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  to  aid 
in  supporting  a  good  corps  of  Institute  instructors.  In  several  of  the  States,  In- 
stitutes are  wholly  supported  by  State  appropriation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  State  is  not  paying  a  dollar  to  train  and  qualify  teachers,  or  to  aid  the 
Commissiotfer  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  such  an  appropriation  is  asked 
for  with  confidence.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  would  keep,  in  connection 
vrith  the  sum  available  from  the  Institute  fund,  three  able  and  efficient  educa- 
tors constantly  in  the  field. 

That  the  reasonableness  of  this  request  may  be  more  apparent,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  a  comparison  between  the  expenditures  for  general  school  supervis- 
ion in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio: — 

New  York. — Salary  of  State  Superintendent,  (traveling  expenses  paid  by 
State,)  $2,500;  salary  of  Deputy  Superintendent,  $1,600;  salary  of  Office 
Clerk,  $800 ;  salaries  of  District-School  Commissioners,  $56,000— total,  $60,800. 

Pennsylvania. — Salary  of  State  Superintendent  and  Deputy,  $3,200;  sala- 
ries of  three  Clerks  and  Messenger,  $4,200;  traveling  expenses  of  Superintend- 
ent, $300;  salaries  of  County  Superintendents,  $50,000 — total,  $57,100. 

Ohio.— Salary  of  State  School  Commissioner,  $1,500 ;  salary  of  Clerk,  $1,000 ; 
amount  paid  to  County  Examiners,  $10,900 — $13,400. 

A  bill  for  a  public  act  appropriating  the  sum  asked  for  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  passed  the  House,  but  was  not  reached  in 
time  to  be  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  year  ending  August,  1864,  24  Institutes  were  held  with  1,689 
members  in  23  counties,  at  an  expense  for  instruction  of  $1,784,  and 
other  object^,  $386,  and  of  this  amount  the  members  contributed  $1,784- 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  first  Institutes  in  Rhode  Island  were  held  in  1844,  and  a  more 
thoroughly  organized  series  of  four  sessions  in  November,  1845,  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  (Mr.  Barnard.)  This  State  was 
the  first  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  chief  school  officer,  in  its  organic 
school  law,  adopted  June  15,  1845,  **to  establish  Teachers*  Institutes, 
where  teachers  and  such  as  propose  to  teach  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  improved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies 
and  conducting  the  discipline  of  public  schools.** 

In  the  address  made  by  him  to  the  Legislature  in  October,  1843,  on 
'*The  Ways  and  Means  of  Introducing  and  Improving  a  System  of 
Public  Schools,"  Mr.  Barnard  dwelt  on  **  the  principle  and  plan  of  bring- 
ing the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  even  the  candidates  who 
have  had  neither  professional  study  nor  experience,  into  living  contact 
with  older  and  eminent  teachers,  by  observation  in  their  school-rooms,  by 
listening  to  their  counsel  and  suggestions  in  informal  conversation,  and 
by  a  diligent  attendance  on  their  formal  instruction  and  lectures  in  Con- 
ventions, Associations,  Normal  Classes,  (Institutes,)  and  Seminaries, 
(Normal  Schools.)  And  as  the  most  direct  and  efficient  measure  for  in- 
teresting, stimulating,  and  instructing  parents  and  the  people  generaUy 
in  school  improvement,  bring  them  into  the  school-room,  where  the  pro- 
cesses and  results  of  good  teaching — better  management,  discipline,  and 
intruction  than  they  enjoyed  when  children— can  be  seen  and  felt ;  and 
especially  let  them  form  part  of  every  public  meeting  of  an  educational 
character — Conventions,  Associations,  and  Institutes — for  they  arc  the 
fountain-heads  of  all  action  and  especially  of  all  appropriations  for  public 
improvements.  Unless  the  heads  of  parents  are  enlightened  and  the 
hearts  of  voters  as  well  as  of  parents  are  warmed  towards  the  children, 
you  can  not  have  good  school-houses,  and  good  teachers — for  without 
parental  intelligence  and  public  interest,  you  can  not  get  the  money  to 
build  the  one  or  employ  the  other.  No  matter  how  wisely  your  school 
system  may  be  framed,  it  will  prove  utterly  inefficient,  unless  you  estab- 
lish the  agencies  by  which  parents  may  be  informed  and  enlightened, 
and  teachers — or  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  called  teach- 
ers— can  be  trained  to  the  right  methods  of  school  discipline  and  in- 
struction." Among  other  agencies  was  specified  *^a  chief  executive 
officer  to  administer  the  system,  and  provide  for  the  professional  training 
and  improvement  of  teachers  by  educational  addresses,  meetings,  conven- 
tions, associations,  normal  classes,  and  regular  professional  schools." 

In  his  original  "  Draft  of  a  School  Law,"  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
in  May,  1844,  an  appropriation  annually  for  five  years  was  proposed,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  **  to  hold  a  Teachers*  Institute  in  each  county, 
and  to  establish,  or  aid  in  establishing,  a  Model  School  at  the  most  acces- 
sible point  in  the  county,"  and  one  thoroughly  organized  Normal  School 
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In  the  *'  Remarks  ^  explanatory  of  each  section  of  the  proposed  law,  suV- 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Representatires  in  May,  1844,  Mr.  Barnard  weut 
into  some  detail  as  to  the  nature  and  anUcipated  results  of  this  section. 
These  **  Remarks,*'  in  a  condensed  form,  were  written  out,  and  priated 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  in  connection  with  the  Act,  and  under  this  pro* 
vision  he  thus  defines  and  explains  what  is  meant  by  a  **  Model  School^** 
"  Teachers*  Institute,"  and  **  Normal  School  :"— 

By  a  Model  School,  as  the  term  is  hero  used,  is  contemplated  an  ordinary  pri- 
mary or  seconday  public  school,  »o  organized,  inHtmcted,  and  governed,  thai 
teachers  of  the  county,  or  the  neighborhood,  and  those  who  propose  to  teach, 
can  be  referred  to  it  as  a  model,  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  school.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  Commissioner  should  be  directed,  if  called  upon  by  the  proper 
committee,  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  assist  in  the  organization  of  the 
school,  and  advise  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction  and  government — all  of 
which  would  require  more  time  than  he  would  be  authorized  to  derote  to  any 
one  school,  unless  for  the  objects  here  specified,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law. 

By  a  7\:acherii*  Institute  is  meant  all  which  is  generally  understood  by  m 
Teachers'  Association,  and  something  more.  It  is  an  organization  of  the  teach- 
ers of  a  town«  county,  or  State,  for  improvement  in  their  proft'ssion,  by  meeting 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  studies  of  the  public 
schools,  under  teachers  of  acknowledged  reputation,  as  well  as  for  lectnr^  dis- 
cussions, and  essays  on  various  methods  of  school  discipline  and  instruction. 
One  of  tiio  earliest  attempts  to  establish  these  Institutes  was  made  in  Connecti- 
cut, under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Board  of  that  State,  in  1839.  They  are 
now  very  numerous  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  been  productive  of  Uie 
happiest  results. 

By  a  Normal  School  is  intended  an  institution  for  the  training  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  may  show  the  proper  talent  and  feeling  to  become 
teachers,  under  the  direct  instruction  of  able  and  experienced  professors,  with 
opportunities  of  witnessing  and  conducting  the  government  and  instruction  of  a 
model  school,  constituted  in  all  its  essential  features  like  ordinary  public 
schools.  The  experience  of  other  States  and  countries  has  shown  conclusively 
that  these  institutions  are  the  most  efficient  and  certain  means  of  elevating  the 
attainments,  character,  and  practical  knowledge  of  teachers,  and  of  improving 
rapidly  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  education  given  in  public 
schools,  while  it  is  applying  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  same  course 
which  is  adopted  in  every  other  profession  or  art. 

Before  the  *^Act  relating  to  Public  Schools"  was  passed,  Mr.  Barnard 
organized  in  Sept,  1844,  in  Washington  county,  an  "Institute"  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  established  at  Kingston,  the  county-seat,  a 
"  Model  School,"  under  the  charge  of  William  S.  Baker.  Under  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  were  assembled  at  Kingston,  Westerly,  and  other  points, 
for  three  days,  at  which  written  and  verbal  reports  were  made  by  teach- 
ers respecting  the  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  the  difficulties 
encountered  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  want  of  uniformity  ^ 
books,  the  methods  of  classification,  instruction,  and  government  par- 
sued,  and  the  encouragement  received  from  the  occasional  visits  of  pa- 
rents and  committees.  These  meetings  were  addressed  in  the  evening, 
when  they  were  crowded  by  parents,  by  Mr.  Barnard  and  other  speakera 
A  peculiar  feature  of  these  meetings  was  the  presence  of  a  class  of  chil- 
dren from  the  Model  School,  by  which  demonstrations  were  made  by  Mr. 
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Baker  of  the  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  use 
of  the  English  language  in  composition,  Ac,  pursued  in  this  school  This 
was  an  **  Institute  *^ — something  more  protracted,  varied,  and  practical, 
than  other  educational  meetings,  and  composed  of  older  and  youngor 
teachers,  conducted  on  the  plan  at  once  of  mutual  instruction,  with  the 
benefits  of  the  guidance  and  suggestions  of  experienced  preceptors  and 
lecturers,  and  open  at  all  times,  and  actually  crowded  in  the  evening  by 
parents — who  thus  were  inducted  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  good 
schools. 

After  the  passage  of  the  School  Law  of  1845,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  with  the  personal  codpera- 
tion  of  its  President,  (that  veteran  teacher,  John  Kingsbury,)  President 
Wayland,  Prof.  Gammell,  Nathan  Bishop,  Amos  Perry,  William  S.  Ba- 
ker, and  other  prominent  teachers  in  the  State,  and  the  occasional  help 
of  Salem  Town,  William  Russell,  William  11.  Wells,  William  R  Fowle, 
Thomas  H.  Qallaudet,  Josiah  Holbrook,  S.  S.  Greene,  Prof  Davies,  and 
Prof.  Thompson,  Mr.  Barnard  commenced  in  November,  1845,  a  series  of« 
Teachers^  Institutes,  which  proved  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  connected 
with  them — teachers,  (old  and  young,)  school  officers,  parents,  and  the 
public  generally — and  in  connection  with  other  agencies,  (the  Public  Lee* 
ture.  Educational  Tract  and  Periodical,  the  Public  Press,  the  Itinerating 
Agency,)  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island.  His  shattered  health  compelled  his  resignation  before  he 
had  embodied  the  advanced  and  advancing  views  of  the  people  and  the 
Legislature  (disseminated  and  planted  by  means  of  the  Institutes  and 
other  agencies)  into  organized  institutions — prominent  among  which  was 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  at  Providence,  in 
a  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  class  and  lecture  rooms,  ap- 
paratus, and  library  for  the  school — the  office  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioner— a  model  library,  both  Educational  and  Miscellaneous,  (with  a 
plan  for  selection  and  purchase  by  specimen  copies  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale price) — and  so  liberally  provided  with  instructors  as  to  allow  of  tem- 
porary classes  to  be  formed  of  young  teachers  to  come  in  fh>m  the  dis- 
trict-schools for  a  month,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  and  of  a  detachment 
of  one  or  more  of  the  professors  to  assist  in  holding  Teachers*  InstituteSi 
at  such  places  as  required  special  attention.  Ue  thus  refers  to  the  plan 
in  his  closing  address  to  the  Legislature : — 

Let  the  munificent  offer  by  Mr.  Charles  Potter  of  the  Tockwotton  House  for 
the  purpose  of  a  Normal  School — a  building  having  an  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion admirably  adapted  to  the  object,  which  $30,000,  however  judiciously  laid 
out,  could  not  furnish — be  accepted.  Let  it  be  known  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Normal  School  and  Institute  of  Instruction — the  depository  of  scliool  furniture 
and  apparatus — the  office  of  your  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools — the  intelli- 
gence office  of  teachers  and  lecturers — the  place  for  a  weekly  gathering  of 
school  committees  and  teachers — in  fine,  the  headquarters  of  education.  Such 
an  Institution  can  be  organized  on  a  plan  which  in  five  years  will  plaoe  the 
cause  of  public  instruction  in  advance  of  where  it  will  be  in  twenty  years  under 
the  operation  of  present  agencies. 
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The  following  circular  and  extracts  from  the  printed  proceedings  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  this  series  of  Institutes,  which  were  always  reported 
in  the  Providence  and  other  papers  as  matter  of  general  interest,  will  ex- 
hibit the  method,  spirit,  and  aims  of  this  class  of  meetings  in  Rhode 
Island  * — 

GIBCULAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  three  Teachers'  Institutes,  at  the 
times  and  places  hereinafter  specified,  and  every  teacher  of  a  public  school,  and 
all  others  who  propose  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  teaching  a  public 
school  during  the  ensuing  winter  or  next  summer,  are  invited  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  exercises  of  at  least  one  of  these  Institutes. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  will  embrace — 

1.  A  review  of  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  thia  State 
with  exemplifications  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  in  each  branch,  and 
T^nth  special  attention  to  such  difiQculties  as  any  member  of  the  Institute  may 
have  encountered  in  teaching  the  same. 

2.  Familiar  lectures  and  discussions  among  the  members,  on  the  organization 
of  schools,  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

3.  Public  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  evening,  on  topics  calculated  to  in- 
lerest  parents  and  the  community  generally,  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  the 
organization,  administration,  and  improvement  of  public  schools. 

Although  the  attendance  of  several  able  and  experienced  instructors  in  par- 
ticular branches  has  been  provided,  it  is  expected  that  members  of  the  Institute 
will  take  a  leading  part  in  the  course  of  mstruction,  and  in  the  discussions. 

That  the  exercises  may  be  practical,  and  suited  to  the  present  wants  of  our 
schools,  every  teacher  is  requested  to  communicate  a  list  of  such  topics  as  he 
would  like  to  have  considered  at  the  session  of  the  Institute  which  he  propoeea 
to  attend. 

Every  member  should  be  present  on  the  first  evening  of  the  session ;  should 
be  provided  with  a  Bible  or  Testament,  a  slate  and  pencil,  with  pen  and  ink,  or 
lead  pencil,  and  a  blank  or  common-place  book,  in  which  to  enter  notes,  and 
with  the  reading-book  used  by  the  first  class  in  the  school  of  the  town  where 
he  teaches,  or  proposes  to  teach. 

The  course  of  instruction,  lectures,  room,  and  lights  will  be  free,  and  board- 
ing places  will  be  assigpied,  free  of  expense,  to  those  who  make  early  applica- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows : — 

[Place,  Time,  and  Local  Committee  of  each  Institute.] 

Each  Institute  will  continue  in  session  through  the  week  on  which  it 
commences. 

School  Committees  and  Trustees  of  school-districts  are  respectfhlly  solicited 
to  render  every  facility  in  their  power  to  teachers  who  may  be  demrous  of  at- 
tending ;  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  public  schools,  or  the 
advancement  of  education,  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  evening  session  of 
the  Institutes. 

Henrt  Barnard, 

Commissioner  of  Publie  Sctkools, 

The  following  hasty  summary  of  the  proceedings  and  report  of  Ae 
opening  and  closing  address  of  the  Commissioner  at  the  Institute  at  Cen- 
tenrille,  are  taken  trom  the  Providence  Transcript : — 

The  Institute  met  in  the  Methodist  church  and  was  called  to  order  precisely 
at  7  o*clock — ^the  hour  named  in  the  circular  appointing  the  Institute — on  Mon- 
day evening,  Nov.  16th,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  of  Crampton,  invoked  the  Divine  blessing,  and  after  music  by 
the  choir  of  the  church,  Mr.  Barnard  occupied  an  hour  in  setting  forth  the  na- 
ture, objects,  and  anticipated  results  of  the  Institute  which  be  had  appointed  at 
this  place  for  the  teachers  of  Public  Schoola  The  Teachers'  Institute  as  now 
organized  and  conducted,  was  a  new  and  valuable  agency  in  the  work  of  school 
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improYement  It  went  directly  to  the  fountain  head,  and  aimed  to  make  better 
and  purer  all  influences  which  flowed  out  fh>m  the  teacher.  It  differed  from 
conventions  and  associations,  as  these  had  generally  been'  conducted,  inasmuch 
as  it  added  to  written  lectures  and  oral  discussions,  (which  occupied  firom  one 
to  two  days,  and  were  ordinarily  of  a  theoretical  character  in  such  conventions,) 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  difficulties  encountered  or  apprehended  in  the  school-room,  and  extend- 
ing through  a  session  of  one  or  two  weeks.  Conventions  and  associations,  such 
as  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  the  Essex  County  Teach- 
ers* Association,  had  done  mucli  good  to  the  community,  and  to  teachers,  and 
especially  to  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.  But  in 
a  Teacliers'  Institute,  properly  conducted,  every  member  takes  part^ — and  he 
does  this  under  tlie  direction  or  example  of  accomplished  and  successful  teach- 
ers. It  acts  directly,  too,  on  the  teachers  now  in  the  schools,  and  by  making 
the  schools  better,  helps  to  create  in  the  mindd  of  the  parents,  who  thus  see 
wrouglit  out  in  their  own  school,  and  on  their  own  children,  the  advantages  of 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  a  higher  suindard  of  excellence. 
This  is  the  most  powerful  argument  for  school  improvement  which  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  community — the  contrast  between  a  poor  school  and  a  good  one, 
exhibited  in  their  own  district,  and  on  their  own  children,  and  brought  about 
by  teachers  made  better  by  being  trained  or  educated  to  these  methods.  T^e 
Institute  thus  illustrates  imperfectly  the  benefits  of  a  Normal  School,  or  a  course 
of  systematic  and  practical  training  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  under  accom- 
plished teachers,  and  with  a  workshop,  as  it  were,  attached,  where  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  served.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
Normal  School  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Institute,  which  thus  prepares  the  public 
mind  for  it  The  Teachers'  Institute,  as  now  conducted,  wa.<  first  tried  in  Con- 
necticut in  1839;  was  introduced  into  New  York  in  1843;  into  Rhode  Island 
in  1844;  into  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  in  1846;  into  Vermont,,  New  Hampshire, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  in  1846;  and  into  Maine  and  New  Jersey  in  1847. 
During  the  present  season,  probably  15,000  teachers  will  have  attended  for  one 
or  two  weeks  these  Institutes  in  the  States  above-named,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  of  schools  will  be  better  taught  and  governed  in  consequence.  Most  of 
the  schools  thus  taught  will  demand  a  teacher  of  equally  good  qualifications 
next  year,  and  most  of  the  same  teachers  will  attend  in  the  course  of  another 
year  another  Institute,  and  thus  add  to  their  own  attainments,  and  thus  carry 
the  standard  of  qualifications  upwards  and  onwards.  This  is  making  teachers 
their  own  standard  bearers,  and  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  educational 
improvement. 

Mr.  Barnard  pointed  out  briefly  the  course  of  instruction  which  would  be 
pursued,  under  teachers  of  largo  experience  and  eminent  success,  and  promised 
the  community  a  feast  of  fat  things  in  the  evening  lectures  and  discussions.  He 
also  dwelt  on  the  good  results  which  would  follow  from  these  sessions,  in  mak- 
ing teachers  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  each  other's  experience ;  in 
bringing  their  impracticable  notions  to  the  test  of  actual  practice ;  in  measuring 
themselves  by  others  who  had  thought  as  much  and  practiced  more ;  in  entering 
into  the  results  of  many  trials,  of  much  study,  and  large  experience  on  the  part 
of  good  teachers,  Ac.,  Ac.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  punctuality,  of  be- 
coming individually  acquainted  with  each  other,  of  taking  hold  with  the  right 
spirit — the  spirit  of  learners  and  of  brothers,  of  conforming,  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
the  regulations  of  the  families  whose  hospitalities  they  were  receiving,  Ac.  It 
is  impossible  to  condense  into  a  few  paragraphs  an  address  which  was  extem- 
pore, and  which  was  as  condensed  as  it  could  be  in  the  delivery. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Wells,  who  spoke  of  an  Insti* 
tute  which  he  had  lately  attended  in  New  Hampshire,  and  then  passed  to  the 
importance  of  thoroughness  in  instruction,  and  on  the  necessity  of  inspiring 
scholars  with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  a  determination  to  try,  a  determination  not 
to  give  up  to  any  difficulty  however  hard.  He  illustrated  these  points  very 
happily  by  cases  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  observation  and  in  hia  own 
school 

At  the  dose  of  the  public  exercises,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  CommisskNMr, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  £cretaries  and  Committees  on 
the  part  of  the  members^  and  for  the  time  of  meeting  in  the  morning. 
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The  following  summary  will  convej  an  idea  of  what  was  done  doling  tii0 
week: — 

The  daily  session  of  the  Institute  commenced  at  a  quarter  before  9  o'dodc  in 
the  morning,  and  closed  at  12,  and  at  half  past  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
closed  at  6,  with  a  recess  of  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the  close  of  every  hour. 
During  the  recess,  the  windows  and  doors  were  opened  for  a  change  of  air,  and 
music  and  conyersation  attuned  body  and  mind  for  the  next  exercise. 

During  the  week,  the  following  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  gentlemen 
named,  with  the  teachers  as  scholars,  haying  in  each  exercise  special  reference 
to  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  same  and  similar  exercises  in  Public 
Schools,  as  ordinarily  organized,  riz. :  one  exercise  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  as 
a  devotional  exercise,  by  Mr.  Russell :  two  in  spelling,  by  Mr.  Wells ;  five  in 
arithmetic  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Mowry,  and  Baker;  ten  in  reading,  including  ex- 
ercises in  the  elementary  sounds,  pronunciation,  and  the  general  principles  of 
elocution,  by  Mr.  Russell;  four  in  grammar,  by  Mr.  Wells;  three  in  composi- 
tion, including  punctuation,  letter  writing,  Ac,  by  Mr.  Wells;  one  in  analysis 
of  language  in  connection  with  Green's  Grammatical  Chart,  by  Mr.  Perry ;  one 
in  geogruphy,  including  map  drawing,  by  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Mowry;  one 
in  the  use  of  globes,  by  Mr.  Ckirnell ;  and  one  on  oral  instruction,  by  Mr.  Wells. 
In  the  course  of  these  exercises,  many  members  of  the  Institute  made  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  their  own  methods,  and  asked  questions  which  brought  out 
important  explanations. 

A  portion  of  each  evening  was  occupied  by  lectures  and  addresses,  calculated 
to  interest  the  community  generally.  These  were  delivered  as  follows:  on 
Monday,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  Mr.  Wells ;  on  Tuesday, 
by  Mr.  Russell;  on  Wednesday,  by  Mr.  Wells;  on  Thursday,  by  Mr.  Russell; 
on  Friday,  by  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  following  arc  anion;;  the  topics  on  which  remarks  were  made  during  the 
several  evenings  by  the  speakers  named,  viz. : 

The  lefvfth  and  frequency  of  recess  in  the  daily  sessions  of  a  school^  by  Messrs. 
Winsor,  Weeks,  Patterson,  TiUinghast,  Sherman,  and  Legate. 

Whispering,  or  communication  in  school,  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Legate,  Sherman, 
Winsor,  Russell,  Wells,  Doe,  Chapman,  and  Paine. 

Neatness  in  and  aboul  the  sdioolrroom^  by  Messrs.  Weeks,  Perry,  Shenosn, 
Baker,  Kingsbury,  and  Barnard. 

FunetualUy  and  regularity  of  aUendancCf  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Perry,  Mowrf, 
and  Sherman. 

Management  of  bad  boys  in  school,  by  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Winsor. 

Remarks  were  also  made  on  oral  instruction;  cheerfulness  in  the  schooi-room; 
self-possession  and  self-reliance  in  scholars;  school  discipline;  the  responsibiUHea 
of  teachers]  the  care  of  health;  Normal  Schools;  town  tmd  district  libraries;  pro* 
fessional  reading  by  teachers,  (Crc,  <f^ 

The  place  of  meeting  was  crowded  every  evening  by  the  citizens  of  the  place 
and  neighborhood,  who  remained  together  on  almost  every  occasion  fur  three  or 
four  hours,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  on  Friday  night,  the  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted: — 

Resoked,  That  this  community  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercises  of 
the  Teachers'  Institute  held  among  us  during  the  present  week,  and  we  regard 
it  as  a  special  favor^  that  the  teachers  resorted  to  this  place,  as  the  one  in  which 
the  able  lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  education  should  be  presented,  and 
the  thorough  training  in  some  of  the  prominent  branches  should  be  exhibited. 

Mr.  Barnard,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute  on  Friday  evening,  cautioned  the 
teachers — and  especially  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers — against  a  hasty 
adoption  of  any  method  which  they  had  seen  or  heard  presented  here,  until  they 
had  made  it  their  own  by  due  consideration,  observation,  and  practice.  Every 
good  teacher  must  have  his  own  methods,  and  must  make  them  the  basis  or 
stock  upon  which  to  build  or  ingraft  the  views  and  methods  of  others.  Even 
when  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction, they  should  not  alarm  the  prejudices  of  the  community  by  the  prom- 
ise of  any  thing  very  new  or  great.  They  must  carry  g^ood  oommon  sense— ft 
quality  too  often  wanting  in  young  teachers,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  look- 
ing at  things  as  they  are,  and  studying  to  make  the  most  of  surrounding  curcnm- 
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stanceR — iDto  all  their  operations.  They  must  be  punctual  if  they  expect  their 
scholars  to  be  punctual.  They  must  be  moral  and  religious  men  if  they  would 
make  their  instructions  the  fountain  of  moral  and  religious  influence  to  their 
schools.  They  must  look  afler  the  pliysical  condition  of  their  scholars,  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  school-room,  to  the  fires,  to  the  manner  in  which  children  are 
seated,  to  fVequent  change  of  position,  and  to  an  alternation  of  study  and  exer- 
cise, to  the  light,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  physical  com- 
fort of  children  in  scliool,  if  they  expect  them  to  study  and  to  love  the  sdiool 
They  must  look  to  their  own  manners,  to  their  own  dress  and  the  care  of  their 
own  persons,  even  to  the  scraping  of  their  stioes  and  boots  at  the  door,  and  to 
the  depositing  of  their  own  hats  and  overcoats  in  their  appropriate  places,  to 
their  own  postures  and  movements  in  the  school-room,  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  addr^  tlie  scholars  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  especially  to  their  own 
intercourse  with  parents  and  others  in  the  fiunily  circle,  if  they  would  be  in- 
structors in  good  manners,  a  department  of  education  too  much  overlooked  in 
our  common  schools.  Teachers  must  look  to  their  own  health.  Many  of  them 
will  pass  from  active  occupation  in  the  field  or  the  shop  to  the  close  atmosphere 
and  confined  labors  of  the  school-room,  and  headache  and  dyspepsia  will  follow, 
and  with  tiiese  will  come  irritability  of  temper,  frequent  application  of  the  rod, 
Ac.  Much  of  the  punishment  of  our  schools  comes  from  a  bad  digestion  in  the 
teacher.  They  must  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  parents,  invite  them  to  their 
schools,  and  even  lead  them  in,  if  they  will  not  go  in  voluntarily.  They  m&st 
continue  the  work  of  their  own  improvement.  They  must  study  and  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  manifold  uses  of  the  blackboard,  of  globes,  and  other  forms 
of  apparatus.  They  must  read  good  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing— sufh  as  the  School  and  Schoolmaster,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  Fowles' 
Institutes,  &c.,  &c.  They  should  take  at  least  one  Educational  Journal.  They 
should  visit  each  other's  schools.  Let  every  other  Friday  aflemoon  or  Saturday 
morning  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  alternate  Saturday  be  devoted  to 
Teachers'  Meetings.  Mr.  Barnard  cautioned  the  teachers  against  considerinff 
this  Institute  or  any  Institute  as  a  substitute  for  thorough  study  and  practicu 
training,  or  as  an  easy  and  short  process  for  transferring  the  results  of  long  and 
successful  experience  of  one  teacher  into  the  bead  and  hearts  of  a  young  and  a 
heedless  one.  The  Institute  has  its  place  in  a  system  of  measures  for  improv- 
ing the  quahfications  of  teachers,  by  exciting  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  their  pro- 
fession, by  rubbing  down  the  rough  points  of  manner  and  character  in  the  col- 
lision of  mind  with  mind,  by  exemplifying  good  methods,  and  by  that  personal 
example  of  such  instructors  as  have  favored  this  Institute  by  their  presence  and 
services.  No  teacher  can  have  witnessed  the  courteous  manners,  and  the  thor- 
ough instruction,  even  for  a  day,  of  such  gentlemen,  without  having  a  better 
standard  of  a  teacher  in  his  mind.  In  conclusion,  he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
stand  by  the  cause,  and  the  cause  would  uphold  them — ^let  each  midke  himself 
a  better  man,  and  he  will  become  a  better  teacher. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  operations  of  Mr.  Barnard  respecting  Insti- 
tutes in  Rhode  Island  was  the  practice  of  holding  in  advance  a  large 
number  of  educational  meetings  in  the  county  in  which  an  Institute  was 
appointed,  and  at  least  one  in  the  place  where  the  Institute  would  be 
held ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  session,  to  detail  such  of  the  leo> 
turers  and  instructors  as  could  be  spared  in  the  evenings  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses in  adjoining  towns. 

Another  practice  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  member,  to  be  filled 
up,  a  set  of  printed  questions,  as  to  age,  residence,  previous  opportunities 
as  to  education,  professional  training,  and  experience,  attendance  on  In- 
stitutes and  Associations,  subscription  to  a  School  Journal,  ownership 
and  perusal  of  Books  on  Teaching,  and  subjects  for  discussion,  and  ditt- 
colties  to  be  considered. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  Teachers*  Institute  in  Massachusetts  was  held  in  Pittsfield  in 
1845,  commencing  October  21,  and  continuing  in  session  ten  days — and 
similar  gatherings  were  held  in  three  other  counties,  each  for  the  same 
period,  under  an  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
(Hon.  Horace  Mann,)  who  thus  describes  the  experiment  in  his  ^*  Ninth 
Annual  Report,"  dated  Dec.  10,  1846;— 

Early  last  summer,  when  explainiDg  to  that  liberal  and  well-known  friend  of 
our  Common  Schools,  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  the  advantajires  which  might 
accrue  from  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts ;  and  stating  my  ap- 
prehensions to  him,  that  an  obstacle  to  their  adoption  might  RT\»e  from  their 
expense,  which  the  country  teachers,  on  account  of  their  small  compensation, 
might  feel  unable  to  incur,  he  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  might  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient for  promoting  the  object.  This  sum  was  amply  sufiQcient  for  a  fair  trial 
of  the  experiment,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  plan: — Suppose  the  number 
of  four  Institutes  to  be  decided  on ;  suppose  ten  working  days  to  be  tixed  upon 
as  the  time  for  their  continuance ;  and  suppose  a  bounty  of  two  dollars,  towards 
defVaying  the  expenses  of  looard,  to  be  offered  to  each  of  the  first  hundred  who 
should  apply  for  admission  as  members — there  would  still  remain  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  for  rooms,  lights,  attendance,  and  so  forth,  and  to  defray  the  actual 
expenses  of  teachers  and  lecturers.  It  was  presumed  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  eminent  teachers  and  lecturers  could  be  found,  whose  personal  services 
would  be  gratuitously  gpven  for  so  noble  an  object — an  expectation  which  was 
not  disappointed.  Such  being  an  outline  of  the  plan  contemplated,  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  places  where  the  Institutes  should  be  held.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  great  difference  in  point  of  eligibility  between  many  different 
places  in  the  State  that  could  be  named.  Still,  however,  a  selectiou  must  be 
made;  and  the  choice  of  one  place  necessarily  involved  the  exclusion  of  othera 
I  make  this  remark,  because  now,  since  the  Institutes  have  so  admirably  suc- 
ceeded, the  question  is  sometimes  put  to  me,  by  persons  living  in  different  lo- 
calities, why  some  town  in  their  own  vicinity  had  not  been  chosen.  After  the 
best  consideration  that  could  be  given  to  the  subject,  the  towns  of  Pittsfield,  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire ;  of  Fitchburg,  in  the  county  of  Worcester :  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  and  of  Chatham,  in  the  county  of  Barnstable, 
were  designated.  A  circular  letter  was  issued,  which  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  school  committees  in  the  vicin- 
ity. All  the  Institutes  were  included  within  a  period  of  five  weeks,  so  as,  at 
once,  to  improve  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year,  and  to  close  the  latest, 
before  the  customary  time  for  commening  the  winter  schools.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  preceding  overlaid  the  time  of  the  succeeding. 

After  giving  somewhat  in  detail  the  plan,  substance,  and  method  of 
the  exercises,  the  Secretary  closes  his  account  with  these  remarks : — 

I  feel  bound,  before  leaving  this'  subject,  to  bear  public  testimony  to  the  ex- 
emplary conduct,  the  earnestness,  and  the  teachableness  of  the  members  com- 
posing the  Institutes  They  seemed  to  be  alike  conscious  of  deficiencies  and 
anxious  to  supply  them.  They  seemed  to  occupy  that  honorable  middle 
ground,  which  is  equally  remote  flrom  the  arrogance  that  blindly  rejects,  and 
the  servility  that  blindly  receives.  The  whole  number  that  attended  was  about 
four  hundred.  More  applied  than  could  be  received.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants at  Fitchburg  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers all  carried  away  some  new  ideas  in  regard  to  the  art  of  teaching,  deeper 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  their  office,  ana  a  more 
heartfelt  devotednees  to  duty.  Before  the  end  of  another  year  twenty  thousand 
children  will  come  within  the  circle  of  their  augmented  powers  of  beneficence. 
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I  bvipp  il  iQir  £«  decmM  Mrifife^dfr  Vr  die  Bcitjri  to  <iMMMi&d  TVMK'lMffi"  Ift« 

■ka2  Sdiifoi^  jtft  ihty  have  U»e  wc«e  et^ect  ai  iw.  T>ieT  will  »  ilie  taft 
place;  cibiikm  moss  t»13*'c^  Mt«i$  asg  fq;^(qpes<N«i»  fiwt  ibctw  tiobooi^:  «ft4  li 
retm.  thtj  viQ  scoc  beaer  lo^epftred  popus  K^  tbtm. 

In  the  IbOovin^  tcat  (1S4«»  the  Lepslanii^e  p2ac«d  |:1^00  t-rmr  «l  llie 
disposal  oftiie  Board  of  Edantioo  to  dcfraj  oettaui  expeD90»  iftrtikiil  to 
tiiis  dass  of  meedags,  and  aathoriiiiif  the  Board  t»  afipouit  a  Imm  and 
place  for  an  Insdtaie  wheoerer  seTimtT  teadters  shall  dosare  lo  farm  OM^ 
and  to  remain  in  session  not  less  than  ten  working  daj« — pr»Tid«d  tto 
not  more  than  {^w  is  expended  on  any  one  lnsutnt6.  The  prc»TiaMas 
of  the  law  of  1S46  were  modified  in  1$4S  and  subsequenUr^  by  whkli 
the  total  som  appropriated  was  increased  to  $3,000,  and  for  each  Insti* 
tote  to  1-350,  and  a  call  could  be  issued  on  the  a$«urance  of  an  alltiid* 
ance  of  fiflv  teachers,  and  the  period  of  each  session  also  dtttermuMd^ 
which  i>  now  generally  limited  to  one  week. 

Mr.  B.'Utvrell  (in  the  24th  Annvai  Bfport  of  the  Secrrtarx  of  Um 
Board)  in  l'?»^0  innkcs  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Ttach«ra^ 
Institutes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty-six  had  been  hold  up  to 
I860:— 

A  call  is  now  authorized  wbenerer  an  a5«stirance  is  pircn  that  fifty  tcacheri 
desire  to  attend.  As  a  fact  of  experience,  tlie  number  is  not  ofton  K««a  than 
seventy-fire,  and  the  average  attendance  has  considerably  exctHHliHl  one  hun* 
dred.  But  large  Institutes  are  not  in  all  resiM>cts  desirablo ;  indeed,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  is  the  maximum.  Tlie  mi\<t  pxxi  is  acix>m* 
plished  when  the  attendance  is  between  eighty  and  one  hundnnl  and  fifty. 
When  the  numl>er  of  members  is  small  there  is  more  difficulty  in  awakening 
a  general  interest,  and  when  the  number  is  large,  there  an^  usually  many  who 
are  not  intensely  and  personally  concerned  in  the  procctnlings.  Suoli  |H^rmnia 
arc  a  weight  in  themselves,  and  they  do  something  to  divert  Uie  attention  tUT 
the  more  devoted.  The  instruction  given  in  an  Institute  is  usually  a  iHnn|Hnuul 
of  a  lecture  and  a  teaching  exercise;  and  it  is  well  understixnl  hy  teachers  that 
no  one  can  teach  even  as  many  as  fifly  at  a  time.  The  audicnw  of  a  lwtur\>r 
may  be  large;  that  of  the  teacher  is  necessarily  limitini,  and  howeviT  largt^  tXw 
assembly  may  be,  his  audience,  depending  upon  the  subject  and  the  manner  of 
teaching,  may  be  reduced  to  fifty,  twenty,  ten,  or  even  five  persons ;  oniinarih', 
however,  a  hundred  persons  can  bo  interested  constantly  in  the  proiHHHlinga  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute. 

It  seems  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  school  comn^ittees  to  the  immtrtAnco 
of  the  Institute  to  those  teachers  who  are  in  their  serviw.  lMnic\iItiea  liavo 
arisen  occasionally,  between  teachers  and  committees,  in  rcgirnl  to  time  uiw»d  by 
the  former  in  attendance  upon  sessions  of  the  Institutes.  The  firnt  obligation  ia 
no  doubt  upon  the  teachers  who  are  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  sklllfiil  por* 
formanco  of  their  labors:  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  city  or  town  that  in  ei^oyinv 
the  services  of  competent  teachers,  wlio  aro  employed  by  the  year,  can  woU 
aflbrd  to  allow  such  persons  to  spend  a  week  in  the  Instituto  without  pocuniarj 
loss  to  themselves. 

In  the  small  towns,  where  teachers  are  employed  by  the  town,  and  rban((0| 
are  frequent,  the  expense  must  be  bomo  by  the  teach(*ni  thomsolves.  For  tht 
convenience  of  this  large  class,  the  sessions  of  the  Instituto  aro  held  at  the  timo 
of  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations.  The  value  of  tho  Institute  is  well  Oitab* 
lished  by  experience;  and  it  only  remains  to  render  its  infiucmce  more  gotioftl 
and  beneficial.  It  will  always  bo  difficult  in  tho  limited  [K*ri(>d  of  five  dayi  to 
introduco  exercises  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  all.  Tho  elements  must  not  l>o 
neglected,  and  for  the  inexperienced  thero  will  always  bo  occasion  to  Introdtioe 
primary  teaching  exercises.    Teachers  of  exporienco  may  not  bo  benefited,  btti 
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the  beginners  are  those  who  most  need  the  advantages  of  the  Instituto.  In  tho 
fnce  of  considerable  honest  criticism  the  Institute  has  thus  far  sought  to  suggest 
tlie  l>e8t  means  of  teacliing  the  elements  of  the  principal  branches  studied  in  ib% 
common  schools.  In  consequence  of  the  improved  qualifications  of  teachers 
generally,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  policy  rigidly,  hereafter.  It 
can  not,  however,  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  public  may  ever  abide  in  the 
belief  that  he  who  can  teach  the  elements  in  a  proper  manner^  may  easily  be- 
come a  teacher  in  all  science  and  literature. 

The  practice  in  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  the  chair  of  instructors 
is  to  employ  certain  gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  in  their  respectivt 
branches  of  instruction — as  for  instance,  Prof.  W.  Russell  in  Reading, 
Prof.  C.  D.  Colburn  in  Arithmetic,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene  in  Grammar,  ProC 
Agassiz  in  Natural  History,  Prof.  Tenncy  in  Geology,  &c.,  who  attend,  as 
far  as  practicable,  each  Institute  for  the  season.  No  Institutes  in  the 
country  are  conducted  by  so  large  a  teaching  and  lecturing  force  at  each 
meeting. 

NOTE. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  expenditures  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts for  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  well  as  for  other  educational  purposes,  in  the 
year  1864: — 

Normal  Schools, $20,000.00 

"            "       Buildings, 2,490.85 

Teachers'  Institutes, 2,800.(»0 

State  Teachers'  Association, 600.00 

County  Teachers'  Associations, 450.00 

American  Institute  of  Instruction, 300.00 

State  Scholarship, 3,500.00 

Indians'  School, 584.00 

Secretary's  Salary, 2,200.00 

Assistant  Secretary's  Salary, 1,500.00 

Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 2,200.00 

Expenses  of  the  Board, 125.89 

Postage,  Printing  School  Report,  Ac., . . .  6,938.56 

$43,689.29 

Reformatory, 

State  Reform  School, $  2,273  08 

"        "  "       P^xpensos, 41,416.49 

Nautical  Branch  of  Reform  School, 22,161.65 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 1 2,000.00 

77,851.22 

Chariiable, 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, $  8,717.92 

Asylum  for  the  Blind, 12.000.00 

School  for  Idiots, 9,000.00      29,717,92 

$151,258.43 

The  main  expense  of  supporting  public  schools  in  each  city  and  town  in 
Massachusetts  is  borne  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  property  of  such  cities  and  towns, 
levied  by  the  legal  voters  thereof.  The  amount  thus  raised  in  1863-4  was 
as  follows: — 

For  support  of  Public  Schools,  (wages  of  teachers,  board,  fuel,  Ac.,)  $1,536,314.31 

For  apparatus,  contributions  to  prolong  school,  Ac, 27,259.06 

To  which  add  appropriations  from  the  School  Fund  to  cities  and 
towns, 50,323.29 

The  amount  raised  by  tax  (exclusive  of  taxes  for  school-houses)  averages 
$6.38  per  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The  aggregate 
amount  expended  on  public  and  private  schools  exceeds  $3,000,000~or  $13.00 
for  each  person  of  school  age,  or  $2.60  for  every  one  of  the  entire  population. 
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Tbb  Kccgdom  or  Hanover,  ranking  filth  in  importince  among  the  Con* 
federated  States  of  Germany,  lies  in  a  somewhat  quadrangular  form  be- 
tween the  German  Ocean  upon  the  north  and  the  Prussian  States  upon 
the  sooth,  haring  Holland  upon  the  west,  and  the  Elbe  separating  it  flrom 
Denmark  and  Mecklenburg  upon  the  north-east  The  grand-duchy  of 
Oldenburg  divides  it  from  north  to  south  into  two  unequal  portions  Its 
territory  and  population  are  distributed  as  follows : — 
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In  the  southern  portion  lie  the  Hartz  and  other  mountain  ranges,  from 
the  base  of  which  the  land  extends  in  a  broad  plain  to  the  sea-coast,  which 
is  low  and  protected  from  the  ocean  by  dykes.  The  mountains  abound 
with  minerals,  forming  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  and  employ* 
ment,  and  are  covered  with  dense  woods.  The  valleys  between  are  ler^ 
tile,  but  to  the  north  the  country  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
sandy  tract,  known  as  the  Liineburg  Heath,  the  '^Arabia  of  Grermany,*' 
where  the  inhabitants  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by  raising  sheep  and 
keeping  bees.  Great  marshes  and  peat  moors  cover  the  north  and  north- 
west, with  fertile  districts  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  arable  land 
comprises  but  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  territory,  while  16  per  cent  ia 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  remainder  is  waste  or  occupied  by  rirerB 
and  lakes.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  but,  with  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  poultry,  and  mining,  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people. 

The  population  is  divided  as  follows: — Lutherans,  1,555,448;  Catho- 
lics, (confined  almost  entirely  to  the  provinces  of  Hildesheim  and  Otna> 
briick,)  221,576;  Reformed,  97,018;  Jews,  12,085;  other  denominatioii8| 
1,048.    Religious  matters  are  under  the  direction  of  the  fire  Lntheraa 
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(Eyangclical)  and  Reformed  consistories,  the  see  of  Osnabriick,  held  al« 
tcrnately  by  a  Catholic  and  a  secular  Protestant  bishop,  and  the  Catholio 
see  of  Hildesheim.  The  territory  is,  on  the  whole,  thinly  peopled,  and 
has  comparatively  fewer  towns  of  importance  than  any  other  German 
State.  Low  German  is  the  prevalent  language  in  all  the  rural  districts, 
excepting  those  bordering  upon  Holland,  where  Dutch  is  usually  spoken, 
while  High  German,  as  in  erery  other  part  of  Germany,  is  the  language 
of  the  educated  and  higher  classes,  and  is  made  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion. This  difference  of  language  necessarily  acts  greatly  against  the 
advancement  of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  arc  everywhere  industrious 
and  temperate,  laboring  without  discontent  for  the  smallest  possible  re- 
muneration, but  exceedingly  obstinate  in  their  adherence  to  ancient 
customs. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  council  of  State, 
comprising  seven  responsible  members,  each  having  charge  of  a  special 
department  of  the  administration.  The  two  representative  and  partially 
elective  chambers  are  called  together  biennially,  while  the  diet  meets  but 
once  in  seven  years.  There  are  also  seven  provincial  assemblies,  whose 
concurrence  and  assent  are  necessary  for  the  promulgation  of  laws  and 
the  laying  of  taxes  within  their  several  districts.  The  nobility  is  noted 
as  the  most  arrogant  in  Germany  and  the  least  advanced  in  modem  lib- 
eral ideas.  In  many  parts  the  feudal  jurisdictions  still  exist,  and  the  ju- 
dicial and  executive  authority  is  still  in  many  instances  united.  Only 
since  1848  have  criminal  causes  been  tried  before  sworn,  juries. 

BISTORT. 

The  first  steps  towards  civilization  were  taken  by  Charlemagne,  who 
subdued  the  Saxon  tribes  then  in  possession  of  the  territory,  and  intro- 
duced Christianity.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish  empire,  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  until  the  time  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  first  Guelph  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  did  much  to  advance  the  civilization  and  commerce  of 
his  subjects  by  conferring  rights  and  privileges  upon  several  of  the 
towns;  but  falling  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  lost  the  duchy  and 
retained  only  Brunswick  and  LUnrcburg^  (the  present  Hanover.)  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Henry  IL,  King  of  England,  and  originated  the 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg.  The  Reformation  numbered  the 
princes  of  Brunswick  among  its  most  zealous  supporters,  though  strongly 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  many  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
Duke  Ernest  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  and  his  endeavors  to  improve  his  people  by  establishing 
clerical  and  general  schools  prove  him  a  man  of  enlightened  views.  His 
grandson  married  a  granddaughter  of  James  L  of  England,  and  George 
Louis,  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  became  king  of  England  in  1714,  from 
which  time  till  1887  both  England  and  Hanover  were  under  the  same 
sovereign.  By  this  union  the  revenues  of  Hanover  in  the  burden  of 
nudotaining  a  court  were  spared  at  the  expense  of  those  of  England,  and 
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the  kingdom  was  also  in  Tarious  other  respects  benefited.  In  1745 
€korge  11.  founded  the  uniTersity  of  (^dttingen.  During  the  French 
wars  the  territory  was  held  in  turn  by  Prussia  and  France,  but  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  in  1614,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  possessors 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  with  their  return  was  brought 
back  the  whole  mass  of  abuses  belonging  to  a  past  age,  which  had  been 
abolished  by  the  French.  In  the  same  year  the  diet  was  convoked  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  various  independent  governments  of  the 
different  provinces,  and  in  1819  a  new  constitution  was  granted,  modeled 
upon  that  of  England  and  France,  though  but  little  was  done  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  administration.  The  general  dissatisfaction  had 
increased  to  such  a  pitch  when  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1688 
that  the  States  were  again  assembled  by  him,  the  constitution  was  thor- 
oughly remodeled  and  new  elections  followed.  The  new  chambers  were 
actively  engaged  in  reforming  abuses  and  introducing  economy  into  the 
state  disbursements,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1687,  placed  the 
power,  through  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law,  in  the  hands  of  Ernest 
August,  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  III.  He  immediately  abrogated 
the  new  constitution  and  restored  that  of  1819,  and  till  1848,  when  the 
success  of  the  French  revolution  forced  the  Qerman  rulers  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  policy,  he  showed  himself  resolutely  averse  to  all  reforms. 
Liberal  measures  were,  however,  at  length  introduced  under  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  the  king  himself  organized  some  useful  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  effected  great  improvements  in  some  of  the  cities.  Un- 
like many  of  his  contemporaries,  King  Ernest  kept  the  promises  which 
he  then  made  to  his  people,  refusing  to  yield  to  the  appeals  of  the  nobil- 
ity for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  such  confidence 
was  placed  in  his  word  that  his  death  in  1851  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
blow  to  the  cause  of  reform.  His  successor,  George  V.,  though  holding 
extreme  views  regarding  kingly  power  and  the  claims  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  checked  in  any  marked  retrogressive  movement  by  the  decisive 
stand  of  the  chambers.  In  1855,  however,  the  constitution  underwent 
various  modifications,  which  were  received  with  dissatis&ction  but  met 
with  no  serious  opposition,  and  since  then  the  nation  has  pa.ssively  tole* 
rated  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  king  and  ministry. 

L      PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Riatory  of  Legislation. 

In  Hanover,  as  elsewhere,  public  schools  were  first  called  into  exist- 
ence by  Evangelical  Protestantism  and  commenced  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  the  **  Church  Regulations,"  which  were  issued  to  the 
several  provinces  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation.  The 
so-called  "  German  writing  and  ciphering  schools,"  that  previously  ex- 
isted in  many  of  the  cities,  can  not  properly  claim  the  title  of  public 
schools,  and  though  the  church  regulations  treated  especially  of  *^  Latin  '* 
schools,  yet  they  also  explicitly  required  that  "  German '*  schools,  and 
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female  schools  especially,  should  be  established  everywhere  and  in  tho 
level  districts  particularly,  for  instruction  in  the  prayers  and  catechism, 
reading,  writing,  singing,  arithmetic,  and  sewing — requiring  a  German 
school  in  connection  with  every  parsonage,  or  else  locating  there  a  special 
schoolmaster,  or  even  schoolmistress,  and  requiring  that  girls  should  be 
instructed  wherever  there  were  nunneries.  But  these  regulations,  as 
they  were  not  made  compulsory  by  the  authorities,  became  effective  only 
gradually  and  as  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  public  schools  followed 
upon  the  constantly  extending  custom  of  catechising  in  church  and 
preaching  to  the  children,  and  the  publication  of  Luther^s  small  catechism 
in  various  forms,  which  itself  was  incorporated  into  the  church  regula- 
tions. Moreover,  what  was  at  first  done  in  this  direction  was  swept 
away  by  the  storms  of  the  thirty  years'  war ;  so  that  upon  the  return  of 
peace  the  work  had  to  be  commenced  anew. 

The  first  ordinance  that  bore  strictly  upon  the  internal  organization 
of  the  public  schools  was  published  in  1650  by  Duke  George  William,  of 
the  provinces  of  Hanover  and  llildesheim,  containing  regulations  respect- 
ing school  attendance,  summer  schools,  school  dues,  supervision,  discipline, 
and  catechising.  Every  child  of  six  years  was  required  to  attend  school 
until  able  to  read  and  to  repeat  understandingly  the  prayers  of  Luther^s 
catechism,  and  this  was  made  a  condition  to  admission  to  communion ; 
in  summer,  the  instruction  was  limited  to  an  hour  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day; the  schools  should  be  visited  by  the  pastors  at  least  twice  a  week, 
Ac.  The  ordinance  of  his  successor,  Duke  Ernest  August,  in  1684,  was 
of  nearly  similar  import  In  1687  the  same  duke  issued  a  carefully  pre- 
pared school  ordinance  for  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Dannenberg, 
requiring  the  establishment  of  school-districts  and  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  that  schools  should  be  continued  through  the  summer,  if 
only  for  the  younger  children.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  superintendents 
and  pastors  to  see  that  none  but  capable  men  were  appointed  as  teachers, 
though  tradesmen  could  be  accepted  in  some  cases.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  these  regulations  to  the  province  of  Liine- 
burg.  The  edict  of  George  II.,  in  1784,  respecting  instruction  in  this 
province,  required  the  children  in  the  rural  districts  to  attend  school 
regularly  for  only  three  quarters,  from  Michselmas  to  St  John's  day,  or 
for  a  less  time  in  case  of  necessity  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pastor, 
though  they  should  then  still  attend  the  Sunday  catechising  and  two 
hours  of  instruction  during  the  week.  He  at  the  same  time  required,  in 
the  province  of  Hanover,  that  the  children  should  attend  school  from  the 
sixth  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  year,  and  should  receive  instruction 
from  the  pastor,  several  times  a  week,  for  at  least  six  months  before  con- 
firmation. The  university  of  Gottingen  was  established  in  1736,  but  the 
desire  that  popular  education  in  the  public  schools  should  advance 
equally  with  liberal  culture  in  the  higher  institutions  is  shown  by  the 
many  official  enactments  of  that  period,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  of  the  con- 
sistory, for  the  more  thorough  carrying  into  effect  of  these  school  regula- 
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tions.  Schoolmasters  were  forbidden  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  children 
in  their  own  housework,  to  neglect  their  instruction  on  account  of  a  trade 
or  for  the  attendance  of  weddings  or  funerals,  or  to  exact  a  special  fee  for 
instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Superintendents  could  engage 
teachers  only  with  the  approval  of  the  consistory,  and  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  any  vacancy  they  were  required  to  nominate  to  the  consistory 
two  persons  suitable  for  the  position,  with  the  necessary  testimonials. 
They  should  also  visit  the  churches  and  schools  regularly  once  a  year. 
The  teachers  must  appear  once  a  month  before  the  pastors  for  their  own 
instruction,  and  should  be  present  at  the  Sunday  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren. Students  at  the  university  and  after  graduation  were  obliged  to 
engage  in  catechising  and  in  school  teaching.  It  was  made  the  duty  of 
the  magistrates  to  insist  upon  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at 
school  and  to  employ  parish  herdsmen  that  the  care  of  the  cattle  might 
not  be  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  the  children.  In  the  province  of 
Liineburg  the  maintenance  of  summer  schools  was  more  difficult  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  more  irregular  than  in  the  other  provinces. 

The  school  ordinance  for  the  province  of  Stade,  issued  in  1752,  was 
substantially  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned.  In  the  province  of 
Osnabriick,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  in  1808,  there 
have  never  existed  church  or  school  regulations,  excepting  in  the  Calvinist 
county  of  Bentheim,  where  was  a  church  ordinance  since  1708  requiring 
the  teachers  to  subscribe  to  the  Heidelberg  catechism  and  to  hold  their 
schools  throughout  the  year,  excepting  four  months  of  vacation.  The 
province  of  Aurich,  ceded  to  Hanover  in  1815,  received  in  1631  church 
regulations  similar  to  those  of  Liineburg,  and  after  1763  was  subject  to 
the  general  school  regulations  of  Prussia.  In  the  province  of  Hildesheim, 
also  annexed  to  Hanover  in  1815,  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  in  1785, 
but  remaining  inoperative,  it  was  confirmed  anew  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
consistory  in  1769.  To  relieve  the  burden  upon  the  parents,  the  school 
age  was  fixed  between  the  fourth  and  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  years,  and 
the  children,  large  and  small  alike,  were  to  receive  but  three  hours  of  in 
struction  daily.  But  this  innovation  excited  such  opposition  in  the  par- 
ishes that  the  old  order  of  things  was  restored.  Regulations  for  the 
Catholic  schools  were  made  by  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim  in  1736  and  re- 
newed in  1763.  requiring  school  to  be  maintained  through  the  year,  and 
the  time  of  attendance  shortened  only  for  the  poor. 

The  first  school  in  Hanover  for  the  training  of  teachers  originated  in 
1751  in  connection  with  a  free  school  for  poor  children,  endowed  and 
furnished  with  the  nec^-ssary  buildings  through  the  liberality  of  a  private 
citizen.  The  number  of  seminarists  was  fixed  at  thirty,  who  remained 
three  years  in  ihe  institution  free  of  expense,  and  had  charge  of  the  fiPee 
school.  By  judicious  manaj^ement  this  seminary  soon  gained  a  more 
than  provincial  renown.  It  was  soon  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
.so-^nlled  "  Institute  for  After-training,"  for  badly  prepared  country 
teachers  already  in  office,  which  was  supported  hy  an  appropriation  from 
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the  king.  In  1800  a  preparatoxy  school  was  added  for  such  young  men 
as  wished  to  engage  as  soon  as  possible  in  some  of  the  numerous  small 
country  schools.  Their  number  was  at  first  16,  increased  afterwards  to 
82,  and  again  to  66 ;  they  remain  six  months,  (but  three  months,  prey- 
ious  to  1886,)  paying  a  trifle  for  board.  The  seminary  at  Alfeld,  in  Hil- 
desheim,  was  founded  in  1800  upon  the  basis  of  a  small  private  institu- 
tion ;  in  1816  assistance  was  granted  it  from  the  public  treasury,  and  it 
was  afterwards  wholly  adopted  by  the  gOTemmenL  In  like  manner  the 
seminaries  at  Stade  and  Osnabrlick  were  founded  and  in  1821-2  became 
state  institutions.  In  the  other  provinces,  the  object  has  been  effected 
by  small  private  **  Schoolmasters^  Schools,'*  and  in  the  Catholic  dioceses 
by  two  ^*  Normal  Schools.**  The  state  appropriation  has  amounted,  an- 
nually, since  1884,  and  until  1860,  to  about  6,280  thalers,  ($8,900,)  be- 
sides about  1,600  thalers  ($1,100)  from  the  general  convent  fund. 

A  movement  of  great  influence  upon  the  cause  of  general  popular  edu- 
cation was  the  removal  fix>m  the  schools,  in  about  1790,  of  the  church  cat- 
echisms hitherto  in  use,  (Walther's  of  1668,  Gesenius*  of  1686,  and  oth- 
ers,) and  the  introduction  of  a  **  National  Catechism,**  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  It  was  adopted 
without  opposition  in  the  several  provinces,  though  Luther*s  catechism 
was  still  retained  in  the  consistorial  district  of  Osnabriick,  and  the  old 
catechism  of  Sotefleisch  in  the  district  of  Stade. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  as  paid  in  money,  were  so  miserably  small 
that  in  the  province  of  Hanover  in  1776,  over  700  received  not  more  than 
thirty  thalers  ($22)  annually,  and  some  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty. 
This  induced  the  same  individual  whose  liberality  had  founded  the  first 
normal  school,  the  merchant  Bdtcher,  to  establish  a  considerable  fund  in 
1769,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  distributed  among  such  parishes 
as  increased  their  salaries.  In  1776  George  IIL  made  an  annual  grant 
of  1,000  thalers  for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers  as  were  most  destitute, 
and  the  consistories  also,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  pastors  and  par- 
ishes, effected  some  little  improvement  From  1798  to  1808  the  provin- 
cial governments  made  appropriations  for  this  object,  and  also  after  the 
war  the  diet  consented  to  an  annual  grant  of  7,270  thalers.  In  1818  the 
^^ general  convent  fund**  was  founded,  contributing  about  18,600  thalers 
annually;  yet  even  in  1846  the  average  income  of  teachers  did  not  ex- 
ceed 102  thalers,  ($76,)  and  of  the  8,426  in  the  kingdom,  861  had  no 
fixed  residence,  866  boarded  in  the  different  families  by  turn,  486  re- 
ceived less  than  26  thalers  salary,  786  less  than  61,  and  477  less  than  76 
thalers. 

The  law  which  first  gave  a  common  basis  to  all  the  schools  within  the 
kingdom  was  that  of  May,  1846.  This  ordinance  regulated  the  supervis- 
ion of  schools,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  school  sessions  and  attendance, 
school  obligations  and  duties,  private  instruction,  rights  of  patronage  and 
appointment,  and  the  location  of  teachers,  school  societies,  their  rules 
and  duties  in  relation  to  the  endowment  and  improvement  of  teacher* 
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ships,  school  lands  and  buildings,  school  fUnds,  boarduig  around,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  appropriations  firom  the  national  treasury.  At  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  the  state  appropriation  was  increased  first  to 
14,000,  and  afterwards  to  80,000  thalers  annually,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
authorities  for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  all  appertaining  to  them 
was  awakened  throughout  the  whole  territory  to  a  degree  never  before 
known,  which  the  political  movements  of  1848  and  the  new  appropria- 
tions since  made  have  only  tended  to  increase.  The  whole  territory  wa8 
divided  into  school-districts,  and  the  salary  of  the  (2,004)  teachers  was 
fixed  at  a  minimum  of  80  thalers,  with  board  in  the  families,  or  80  tha- 
lers, excluding  lodging.  The  system  of  "boarding  around  *' was  abol- 
ished, or  restricted,  wherever  possible,  and  a  change  of  lodging-place 
could  be  made  but  once  a  year.  Where  there  were  special  means  for  it, 
the  salaries  were  raised  to  150  thalers  in  the  country  and  village  par- 
ishes, and  to  300  thalers  in  the  cities.  The  law  has  since  been  amended 
in  some  points  by  special  ordinance,  respecting  the  time  and  subjects  of 
instruction,  school  attendance,  &c. 

In  October,  1 848,  was  passed  a  law  respecting  school  superintendence, 
requiring  that  in  every  school-district  there  should  be  a  school  commit- 
tee, consisting  either  of  the  church  committee,  or  of  the  pastor,  as  chair- 
man, the  teacher,  and  several  citizens  chosen  by  the  parish.  It  was 
made  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  represent  the  school-district,  manage 
its  financial  affairs,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  pastor,  whose  special  duty 
it  was,  in  the  supervision  of  the  school.  This  law  has  been  almost  every- 
where carried  into  execution. 

In  1850  the  Diet  made  the  following  annual  appropriations : — 5,000 
thalers  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  which  was  increased  in  1857  to 
6,000  thalers ;  5,000  thalers  for  the  support  of  the  widows  of  teachers ; 
16,000  thalers  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  old  teachers;  and  10,000 
thalers  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  especially  for  the  establishment 
of  Teachers'  Seminaries.  This  amount  was  increased  shortly  afterwards 
to  20,000  thalers,  and  :n  1852  a  special  grant  of  30,300  thalers  was  made 
for  the  founding  of  certain  normal  schools. 

Through  the  aid  of  these  appropriations  there  now  exist  within  the 
kingdom   the  following  normal  schools : — In  the  city  of  Hanover,  the 
"Preparatory  Institute,"  now  made  an  independent  normal  school  for 
the   training  of  country   teachers  for  the  province,   with   a  one-year's 
course  and  32  pupils;  the  "Head  Seminary,"  for  preparing  city  teachers 
for  the  provinces  of  Hanover  and   Liineburg,  with  a  three-years'  course 
and  about  24  students ;  and  the  "  Institute  for  After-training,"  usually 
attended  by  12  country  teachers  for  four  weeks  in  summer; — At  Alfeld 
a  boarding  seminary,  for  the   city  and  country  schools  of  Hildesheim 
with  50  pupils  and  a  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years ; — At  Liineburg, 
for  the  country  schools  of  the  province,  a  boarding  seminary  for  82  pu 
pils,  with  a  one-year's  course; — At  Aurich,  a  Normal  School  for  26  pu 
pils,  with  a  two-years'  course ; — At  Stade,  a  Seminary  with  a  higher  de- 
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partment  for  20  pupils,  with  a  three-years*  course,  and  a  lower  depait* 
ment  for  teachers  of  country  schools,  with  40-50  pupils  and  a  one-year*8 
course ; — ^At  Neuenhaus,  a  small  school  for  the  country  teachers  of  the 
Calvinist  county  of  Bentheim,  with  6-10  pupils  and  a  single  year's 
course; — At  Osnabruck,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  seminary,  the  first 
with  24  pupils  and  three  years*  course,  the  latter  with  80  pupils,  includ- 
ing females,  and  a  two-years*  course ; — There  is  also  at  Hildesheim  a 
Catholic  Normal  School,  with  a  two-years*  course  and  12  pupils.  Five 
of  these  institutions  possess  gardens  for  instruction  in  husbandry,  the 
number  of  teachers  has  been  increased,  the  apparatus  of  instruction 
made  complete,  and  the  buildings  contain  family  rooms  for  the  director 
and  usually  one  other  teacher,  and  a  lodging  room  for  an  unmarried 
teacher. 

The  funds  granted  by  the  state  for  the  assistance  of  needy  teachers  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consistories,  to  be  distributed  in  connection 
with  their  own  funds,  according  to  certain  fixed  rates.  These,  with  the 
revenue  of  other  special  funds  devoted  to  the  same  object,  amount  to 
some  12,000  thalers.  In  185G,  previous  appropriations  and  the  operation 
of  the  new  school  law  having  succeeded  but  imperfectly  in  placing  the 
teachers  in  a  sufficiently  comfortable  position,  a  new  law  was  passed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  teachers,  and  an  annual  grant  was 
made  of  20,000  thalers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

A  debate  in  the  Diet  in  1849,  based  upon  a  project  advanced  by  the 
government  for  the  establishment  of  a  public-school  system,  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  formed  neither  a  general  Board  of 
Education  for  the  supervision  of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  nor  pro- 
vincial school  authorities  distinct  from  the  consistories,  **for  the  public 
schools  must  retain  their  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  character.**  Instead, 
a  schoolman  was  placed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Worship  as  referee 
for  the  management  of  school  matters,  who  acted  as  general  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  and  Teachers'  Seminaries ;  under  the  law  of  Febru- 
ary, 1851,  however,  a  member  has  been  added  to  each  Protestant  con- 
sistory, who  is  practically  acquainted  with  schools,  and  bears  the  title  of 
Superior  School  Inspector,  while  there  has  been  formed  a  special  hoard 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Worship,  consisting  of  the  above-mentioned 
expert,  with  a  legal  and  an  ecclesiastical  member,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  consistorial  director.  In  the  consistory  of  Aurich,  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  sects  have  each  an  Inspector,  and  m  the  consistory  of  Han- 
over, owing  to  its  extent,  there  are  three.  The  Inspector  should  visit 
every  year  a  portion  of  the  public  schools  of  his  district,  but  he  has  no 
independent  authority.  In  important  matters,  and  in  the  location  and 
dismissal  of  teachers,  the  action  of  a  full  board  ot  the  consistory  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  Inspector,  however,  has  a  vote  on  such  occasions,  and  acts 
usually  also  as  referee  in  the  location  of  teachei*s.  He  acts  also  as  super- 
intendent of  the  normal  school  of  his  district,  and  in  Aurich,  Osnabriick, 
and  Bentheim  the  management  of  the  scniinnries  is  committed  to  him. 
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Hie  cedesttsbciJ  diarmctgrof  the  scboo^is  dwsdmlriwfjitrifd.  IW 
p— cMJBfcMl  kiKnrkdge  which  the  InsfKCtors  ^m  of  the  csmiKSCttDCtt  aifeA 
wantB  of  schools  mad  tescfaer^  can  do€  hot  FKoh  &Torab4T  to  the  adhMS^ 
vhfle  tber  fcrm  a  medium  of  oommanicatioD  oo  the  ocke  ha»d  belveeii 
the  higher  authorities  and  the  subordinate  insiatatMcis  and  peff:sac«5;«  aD<i 
€B  the  other  bcCwecn  the  seininancs  and  the  pobiic  $rhoQl^  InliaT,  l^K 
afipeared  a  roral  ordinance  placing  the  snperrisMo  of  such  institution^ 
•8  maj  be  classed  neither  as  primarr  nor  stMondaiy — the  intermedaic* 
and  higher  burgher  schools  and  female  deminanes — with  the  [Vefdutmefii 
of  Public  Worship,  and  subordinatdy  with  the  consistorial  authont»es^ 
It  remains  to  be  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  of  great  importance^  that 
ance  the  discootin  nance  of  the  present  rationalistic  catechism  was  de« 
termined  upon  by  the  crown  in  ld5d,  the  introduction  of  a  new  national 
catechism  ^a  revision  of  that  of  Walther)  mar  speedilr  be  expected. 

2.  FtaiMrtf  of  Gte  Pmmemi  Lent  <md  Admmitiraittm. 

The  legal  school  age  commences  with  the  serenth  rear,  and  en<ls  gcn> 
enllr  with  the  f<>urteenth,  which  is  the  age  of  confirmation.  Attendance 
at  school  miv  be  deferred  bv  consent  of  the  Ministrr  in  cas«  of  necessitr, 
and  those  of  younger  age  niay  be  admitted  upon  condition  of  payment 
of  the  school -rates  and  if  their  admission  be  not  injurious  to  the  school. 
Within  these  ages  attendance  at  a  public  school  is  compulsory,  unless 
the  child's  education  is  effV^ted  at  some  higher  institution  or  under  com- 
petent jtrivate  ttacher?.  The  private  teacher  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintending  pastor,  or  produce  testimonials  of  his  fitness  when  n*- 
quired  to  do  so,  and  his  instruction  must  embrace  the  subjects  prescribed 
ibr  the  public  school.  This  provision  excludes  the  numerous  "htni.:  • 
schools"  that  have  hitherto  existed.  If  his  s^^hool  includes  the  ohildnn 
of  more  than  two  families,  attendance  does  not  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  .school  dues,  and  if  the  ability  of  the  teacher  be  doubtetl  or  the  soho«>l 
prove  injurious  to  the  public  schools,  it  may  be  wholly  prohibited  or  rv- 
stricted  within  certain  limits. 

The  duty  of  e>tablishing  and  supporting  schools  rests  upon  the  schiH^l 
parish,  so  fai  as  individuals,  corporations,  or  special  funds  are  not  legally 
bound  or  are  insufficient  The  church  parishes  also  very  fnM^uontly  t^v 
operate,  when  the  duties  of  clerk  or  organist  are  joined  to  tha^e  of  the 
teacher.  When  other  means  fail,  assistance  is  rendered  bv  the  state. 
The  school-rates  form  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher's  income,  formerly 
not  more  than  one-third  of  a  thaler  (25  cents)  annually,  but  now  greatly 
increased  and  may  average  a  thaler  for  each  child.  The  parish  may, 
however,  raise  his  salary  in  any  other  manner.  The  duos  are  not  ex- 
acted for  children  who  attend  a  higher  public  school  or  are  privately  in- 
structed, for  those  who  are  detained  awav  bv  illness  for  more  than  three 
months,  or  who  reside  and  attend  school  without  the  district.  The  ex- 
cess above  two  from  the  same  family  pay  but  half  rates.  Voot  children 
are  provided  for  from  the  church  funds  and  sptn^ial  endowments,  paid 
quarterly  or  at  shorter  intervals  as  may  become  customary.     The  addi* 
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tional  daes  formerly  exacted  for  instruction  in  writing  and  aritlimetiei 
are  now  included  in  the  usual  fees.  Besides  the  money-rates,  there  are 
in  the  country  yarious  taxes  paid  in  kind,  as  eggs,  butter,  sausages,  ftc 
In  Liineburg  the  rates  are  regulated  by  the  number  of  families  instead 
of  children.  Where  the  sums  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  teach- 
er*6  salary  can  be  raised  in  no  other  way,  a  tax  is  laid  upon  the  members 
of  the  parish  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  as  is  custom- 
ary in  the  assessment  of  other  taxes.  If  the  number  of  children  exceeds 
120,  an  assistant  teacher  can  be  employed,  and  a  second  school  may  be 
established  if  they  exceed  200,  or  the  school  parish  may  be  divided. 

The  right  of  general  supervision  belonging  to  the  sovereign  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Department  of  Public  Worship,  either  directly,  in  certain 
cases,  or  indirectly  through  the  consistorial  authorities.  The  immediate 
oversight  of  the  schools  belongs  to  the  pastor  and  church  authorities,  the 
pastor's  authority  extending  not  only  to  matters  of  instruction  but  to  the 
official  conduct  of -the  teacher,  discipline,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  the 
children.  The  co5peration  of  the  school  committee,  aside  from  their  de- 
termination of  the  time  during  which  instruction  is  to  be  given,  vacations, 
&c.,  is  limited  to  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  pastors,  or  higher 
authorities.  They  should  also  endeavor  to  promote  the  regular  attend- 
ance, order,  and  good  conduct  of  the  pupils,  and  harmony  between  the 
teacher  and  parish,  by  a  good  example  and  by  advice.  The  office  of 
Superior  School  Inspector  in  connection  with  the  consistories  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim  the  consistory  acts  in 
conjunction  with  the  General  Vicar  of  the  diocese  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  schools,  though  religious  instruction  can  be  given  only  by  a  teacher 
duly  commissioned  by  the  bishop.  In  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Osnabriick 
the  control  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  government  authorities  and  the 
General  Vicar,  the  latter  having  a  predominant  influence.  The  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  when  not  belonging  to  third  parties,  is  made  by  the 
consistories,  on  nomination  by  the  ephor  in  conjunction  with  the  church 
committee,  the  government  concurring. 

3.  Statistics. 

The  following  statistical  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  1855;  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1856,  however,  has  made  material 
changes,  though  reliable  data  are  not  at  hand  respecting  them.  In  a  to- 
tal population  in  that  year  of  1,806,891,  there  were  281,348  school  chil- 
dren, averaging  one  in  6.42.  The  number  of  schools  was  8,584,  of  teach- 
ers, 3,812 — an  increase  of  131  teachers  in  ten  years.  Of  these  417  are 
Catholic — 286  in  Osnabruck,  and  131  in  Hildesheim.  The  number  of 
children  to  each  teacher  averages  74.  Of  the  schools  1,227  number  less 
than  50  pupils,  1,757  between  50  and  120,  and  600  over  120 — in  182 
schools  there  are  over  even  200. 

A  large  number  of  church  parishes  in  the  kingdom  are  very  small,  487 
sustaining  but  one  or  two  teachers.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  usually 
acts  also  as  clerk  or  sexton  of  the  church.     The  whole  number  of  teach- 
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en  filfiBg  choae  oifiees  u  1^19.  As  reguds  tMkuj  914 
bot  80  thaicrm.  790  fron  80  to  100,  307  fron  100  to  liO.  4i7  froM  lit 
to  150,  1.874  froM  150  tlittkfs  apiwBrdi^  Tbe  total  idcoim  of  the 
being  558,800  thalers.  the  arcnge  monej  salarj  is  151.  Tbe  :»tmte 
tributes  22^0  thakn  in  additiofi,  an  aTcfage  increase  of  S3  thakffs.  TVa 
total  appropriatioiis  of  the  state  are  aboot  ll$,uOO  tbalers  annuallr. 
Factorj  schools  are  refr  rare.  S4^km1s  for  the  poor  are  mtoe&f 
fined  to  the  large  town&  Sandar- schools  exist  onlr  in  connection 
some  cooDtrr  summer  schools  of  the  Bremen  district.  Schools  for  adnhs, 
of  which  there  are  450.  vith  6.300  popils.  hare  no  connection  vith  die 
public  schools.  The  former  garrison  schools  are  now  mosthr  blended  with 
the  schools  attached  to  the  Teachers*  Seminaries  The  so  called  *'  Inter- 
mediate Schools,"  which  exist  in  manj  of  the  cities  and  of  which  there 
are  now  187,  as  well  as  also  the  '*  Rector  Schools,**  may  be  properiy  reck* 
oned  with  the  public  schools,  though  thej  approach  to  the  character  of 
classical  or  special  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  gire  instruction  in  foreign 
languages,  ^c.  Their  design  is  preparatory  to  a  commercial  lifo  or  die 
higher  trades. 

4.  Itner  Orjanizaiion  of  (hi  ScAtx^s. 

The  country  schools  in  roost  cases  are  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  the  children  of  both  sexes  being  gathered  together  and  remain* 
ing  together  during  all  the  hours  of  instruction.  Where  the  means  al- 
low it,  the  school  U  dirided  into  two  sections  according  to  the  age  of  the 
children.  A  subdivision  by  sexes  is  less  usual,  occurring  only  in  the 
larger  cities  where  the  seTeral  parochial  schools  are  united  into  a  contral 
school  with  graded  classes.  In  the  city  of  Hanover  both  the  boys*  and 
girls*  schools  are  subdivided  by  age  into  5-9  classes.  Half-day  schoi>ls 
are  especially  numerous  in  Hildeshcim.  though  rather  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. In  Osnabriick  and  Aurich  thev  are  also  favored  wherever  the 
schools  are  over-crowded. 

The  subjects  required  to  be  taught  are  the  catechism  and  biblical  his- 
tory, reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  writing,  easy  composition, 
singing,  and  in  some  cases  geography,  elementary  geometry,  drawing, 
needle-work,  and  in  Bentheim  and  Aurich  the  Dutch  language  are  ad- 
missible. Needle-work  is  taught  in  many  schools  of  Osnabriick,  but  in 
other  provinces  there  are  special  schools  for  the  purpose,  often  supported 
from  the  church  funds  but  having  no  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
The  hours  of  study  are  usually  thirty  in  the  week,  between  6  A.  M.  (in 
winter,  8  A.  M.)  and  8  or  4  P.  M.  In  graded  schools  the  number  may 
be  reduced  to  26,  or  20,  for  the  younger  children.  In  summer,  in  the 
country  schools,  the  time  is  generally  reduced  to  18  hours,  or  even  12 — 
though  the  children  are  obliged  to  attend  every  day,  with  exceptions  in 
favor  of  poor  children  in  service  and  those  engaged  in  tending  flocks. 
School  exercises  begin  and  close  with  singing  and  prayer,  or  prayer  alone. 
The  first  hour  is  occupied  with  religious  instruction,  (in  Catholic  schools, 
by  the  priest  in  the  catechism,)  followed  by  reading  in  the  Bible  and 
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hymn-book,  arithmetic,  and  singing  hymns  and  popular  songs.  Tht 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  writing  and  reading,  with  instruction  in  language, 
and  in  natural  history  and  geography  if  included  in  the  subjects  taught 
The  text-books  are  the  Bible,  church  hymn-book,  church  or  national 
catechism,  primer,  reader  (usually,)  ciphering-book,  biblical  history 
(usually,)  and  sometimes  a  tune-book.  The  extent  of  instruction  aimed 
at  is  a  thorough  committal  to  memory  and  reasonable  understanding  of 
the  catechism,  with  Bible-texts  and  thirty  or  forty  hynms,  a  knowledge 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  biblical  history,  and  the  main  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  reading  fluently  and  intelligently,  a  legible 
handwriting  and  the  ability  to  write  from  dictation,  as  well  as  to  write 
letters,  bills,  receipts,  &c.,  a  knowledge  of  the  application  of  the  ground' 
rules  of  arithmetic  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  and  to  sing  the  usual 
chorals  without  the  teacher^s  assistance. 

The  **  Monthly  Record-Book  "  is  required  to  contain  a  brief  record  of 
all  that  is  done  during  the  month.  Absentee  lists  have  also  to  be  care- 
fully kept,  and  the  parents  of  such  as  are  often  absent  are  reported  by 
the  pastor  to  tiie  authorities  for  punishment  Children  should  also  regu- 
larly attend  church  instruction  on  Sunday.  Examinations  are  usual 
only  in  some  city  schools. 

5.   The  Belations  of  Ttacliers. 

There  is  no  want  of  aspirants  to  the  teacher's  office,  coming  usually 
from  the  lower  orders — from  the  families  of  teachers,  peasants,  trades- 
men, day  laborers,  and  miners.  Theological  graduates  are  met  with 
only  in  the  "  Rector  Schools,''  (which  have  grown  from  the  old  **  Latin 
Schools"  and  still  often  include  Latin  among  the  branches  of  study,)  and 
occasionally  in  the  intermediate  burgher  and  female  schools.  The  aspi- 
rants are  obliged  to  support  themselves  until  admitted  to  the  Seminary, 
and  after  leaving  it  until  engaged.  The  greater  number,  upon  confirma- 
tion, enter  into  an  apprenticeship  with  some  capable  teacher,  from  whom 
with  the  pastor  they  receive  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  They 
remain  as  assistants  with  their  master  or  other  teacher,  in  Stade  and 
Auricb,  till  they  obtain  a  permanent  engagement ;  in  the  other  prov- 
inces, until  they  enter  a  normal  school.  The  number  of  such  prepara- 
tory teachers  is  everj-^where  on  the  increase  and  the  custom  is  attended 
with  favorable  results.  In  Hanover  and  Osnabriick,  however,  no  one 
can  be  permanently  located  as  teacher,  nor  as  principal  teacher  in  the 
other  provinces,  excepting  Aurich,  who  has  not  attended  a  Seminary. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  a  Seminary  are  merely  such  as  can  be 
acquired  at  any  respectable  public  school,  with  the  addition  of  a  good 
musical  preparation.  The  required  age  is  eighteen,  or  in  the  principal 
seminaries,  twenty  or  over.  Each  of  the  ten  normal  schools  is  presided 
over  by  a  theologically  educated  '*  Inspector,"  having  under  him  at  least 
one  teacher  with  a  seminary  training,  a  candidate  of  divinity,  and  a  so- 
called  senior  pupil,  who  also  superintends  the  husbandry.  ^  The  city 
teachers,  or  special  assistants,  are  employed  for  music,  writing,  drawing, 


k4  »troctk«  ibr  oDoziirr  tefttbess  sksbml  ^«es»6e-  *2x  ?vm3»:te» 
of  the  pQboc  ficiK«L  iDstroesScc  in  metboc  azud  3  «rcs£  ^^rixic ;  itr  fdnr 
if ^1^ JH* 'L  are  addeid  drtamg.  p^jrs»c&  C£«^ca.  aztd  lo^a^ral  irur;flY«iKMaL 
Kodnikp  k  taoclit  ticai  tbe  teaci»crs  wzH  &c«  fstd  ef  isiiM^ue  xisif  Jh  Thtat 
fatart  ocnt^a2k«j  ar^d  vt^k^  ib^T  vil  r>c«  ibesisk^vivs  Kftrfti.  Ax  13m  ^oaie 
oCaB  d3<^;<!Liir«-  :«  lite  p^rir^c^*^  thai  ibe  iear  of  I^M  is  ibe  be^rnaiaiic  ti 
all  wi«<(k43i.  Lnf^rocrkck.  uxi'bc«c4s.  iDtidSci=»e$w  ^^e^  ib<-^  an  iz  aoarir 
all  tlMse  ic<4h'ut>:ct^  famy^^  frt*  c<f  oli«3  10  ibe  «$3>om:iL  l^ie  halMte^ 
Icr  «-€«klr  is  ctdirrtc.  txoe|4  in  tbe  HazKi'ver  Setaiztanr,  icr  cisMr  aii4 
snpper.  Tbt-  rie^dj — ar-c*-!  tiitT  ia  Liim»bteT — r«c«T^  also  »i>ear  SmtI 
free,  aixi  m  ad<iitxc>  1. •>.»!'  tiiajtrs  an&aallT. 

Tbe  finaJ  txaix*:riatk<i  is-  btvd  br  a  oomxmnM-  <\£iSC54dnc  v-^  i^  v.ii 
narr  ttafbtrs  aad  ihe  Irjiif •t<tcc  c-f  ih*  distinct,  asd  in  swie  ca»a(S  a  irfre* 
senutiTe  i.-f  ibe  oc<ri>i<:*rT.  rtrf-  oe-rd^cate  Las  rvlernKV  ik>€  or^t  u>  tW 
\nstnyAi<Xi  wh-ch  ii»r  ::»^iiaie  has  r«>Kred  but  to  his  dilicvfK'xf  aad  omh 
dart.  Tb*  puj^ls  are  se>i«D  rejxcted  upcA  ^Tammaixii.  as  ibey  |x«<ralhr 
make  pi'-^i  u^  of  their  aiTk!:,ta£\:&.  ai>d  rTen  tbe  ]<Ast  edloest  an^  oansad* 
ered  sufBcient^j  well  fitted  {"€■  the  EoasT  small  and f^xtrir  pajii^ cooBtrr 
school**,  and  for  these  the  Instiiute  fjc  Afier-trainii^  is  stCl  open.  F«r 
tbe  farir*er  iiDproTctnent  of  teachers  there  eiist  aloKust  eT«Twb<rf 
Teache^^'  A&^ociatioDS.  and.  in  manr  places;,  r>eadin^  clubs  and  hbran«& 
Also,  bj  an  old  hw  of  17-S«>,  which  has  been  often  renewed,  the  pastors 
are  requirrd  to  h'.ld  regular  monihlr  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  their 
parish,  and  these  are  occasionallv  extended  to  include  the  dergr  and 
teachers  of  1  whole  district-  Some  insp-ti-ctors  100  are  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing conferences,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  the  teacher?  of  their  province. 

The  location  of  teachers  occurs  usually  in  the  country  schools  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  twenty:  of  city  teachers,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three — 
sometimes  at  a  younger  age.  tenip<«rarily.  It  is  done  by  the  consistorr 
upon  nomination  by  the  ephor.  and  a  certiticaie  is  given  of  their  action. 
Even  in  those  cases  (amounting  in  all  to  1.4^i»i  wherv  the  apiv^intmiut 
of  the  teacher  does  not  thus  rest  with  the  government,  the  apjxMntee  can 
not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  satisfactory  testimonials  of  his  ertioiencv 
and  good  morals  have  been  given  to  the  authoritii»Sw  The  employment 
of  assisUnts,  **  sine  spe  succedendi/*  and  all  measures  for  the  provisional 
or  temporary  supply  of  schools,  rest  wholly  with  the  tXMisistories, 
Previous  to  his  installation,  which  lakes  place  in  church  in  connectii^ 
with  divine  service,  the  teacher  must  take  the  onth  of  allegiance  and  sub- 
scribe  to  the  dr»ctrines  of  the  church,  especially  as  interpn^tnl  in  the 
church  catechism.  Suspension  or  dismissal  from  office  can  only  Mlow  a 
formal  investigation,  and  the  authorities  can   at    the  same  time,  if  ther 

» 

think  right,  deprive  him  of  a  pt.»rtion  of  his  salary.  If  a  to.ncher*s  mental 
abilities  are  suspected,  he  may  ho  subiecle«l  to  an  examination,  and  his 
continuance  in  office  depends  upon  the  result. 
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To  the  teacher  belongs  all  the  income  of  his  ofiSce  as  allowed  him  at 
the  time  of  his  engagement,  except  that  in  case  of  the  location  of  a  sec* 
end  teacher,  he  must  transfer  to  him  the  fees  received  from  any  number 
of  scholars  over  120.  If  his  income  be  thus  so  far  diminished  as  to  make 
it  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities^  they  may  require  that  the 
deficiency  be  reimbursed  to  him.  In  addition  to  his  income  he  should 
be  furnished  with  the  necessary  room,  furniture,  and  fuel.  The  amount 
of  salary  is  now  raised  to  400  thalers  in  cities  and  boroughs,  and  to  250 
thalers  in  the  villages.  Those  who  have  served  satisfactorily  at  least 
twenty-five  years  and  have  been  poorly  paid,  receive  an  addition  to  their 
salary  of  fifty  thalers  annually,  or  such  amount  as  the  annual  grant  of 
15,000  thalers  will  permit  The  number  of  persons  thus  assisted,  the 
last  year,  was  950.  Titles  or  medals  of  honor  may  also  be  bestowed  by 
way  of  distinction.  Teachers  are  allowed  to  engage  in  subordinate  occu- 
pations, not  interfering  with  their  special  duties,  such  as  book-keepings 
parish  clerkships,  insurance  agencies,  &c.,  and  in  the  country,  orchard- 
ing, raising  of  bees,  silk  culture,  turf  cutting,  &c.  In  1848  teachers  as 
well  as  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  exemption  from  state  and 
parish  taxes,  but  the  hardships  thus  caused  have  since  been  removed 
by  the  remission  of  one-fourth  of  the  land  tax,  the  remainder  forming  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  poorly  paid  teachers. 

The  pensions  of  teachers  are  not  definitely  regulated  by  law,  but  the 
amount  is  fixed  by  the  authorities  if  it  can  not  be  satisfactorily  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties.  It  is  rarely  less  than  half  of  the  salary,  and 
with  a  longer  period  of  service  it  may  amount  to  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths,  including  also  the  use  of  the  dwelling.  They  are  paid  from  en- 
dowments attached  to  the  school,  or  by  the  parish,  or  where  the  latter  is 
unable  or  can  not  be  compelled  to  provide  the  means,  the  state  gives  as- 
sistance to  the  amount  of  about  6,000  thalers  annually.  The  expense  for 
the  support  of  a  temporary  assistant,  in  case  of  the  teacher^s  sickness,  <&c.» 
is  provided  for  in  a  similar  manner. 

Funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  have 
arisen  within  a  few  years  in  all  the  provinces.  The  fund  at  Hanover,  for 
example,  is  sustained  by  about  2,550  teachers,  who  contribute  from  ^  to 
5  thalers  annually,  according  to  their  salaries.  The  corresponding  yearly 
pensions  received  are  from  18i  to  25^  thalers.  The  state  also  appropri- 
ates 5,000  thalers  annually  for  the  same  object,  and  an  attempt  is  making 
to  unite  these  local  funds  into  one  or  two  general  ones.  Widows  receive 
one  quarterns  salary  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  and  additional 
support  from  the  convent  and  provincial  funds  as  may  be  needed. 

Female  teachers  are  not  found  in  the  Protestant  schools,  except  in  the 
intermediate  and  higher  institutions.  There  are  but  about  fifteen  em- 
ployed in  the  Catholic  schools. 

6.  Higher  Femcde  Schools, 

Higher  female  schools  are  of  recent  establishment  and  are,  in  most 
cases,  private  boarding  institutions,  under  the  charge  of  directresses.     So 
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hr  AS  they  are  public  schools  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  city 
authorities,  have  a  fixed  corps  of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  an  In- 
spector, and  since  1669  are  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  consis- 
tories. They  are  usually  divided  into  several  classes,  and  besides  the 
branches  of  the  public  school,  give  instruction  in  history,  physics,  botany 
and  other  natural  sciences,  history  of  literature,  the  English  and  French 
languages,  various  branches  of  needle-work,  drawing,  &c,  for  which  the 
<;harges  are  high.  Girls  continue  here  till  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year.  The  Catholic  institutions  are  conducted  by  the  School  Sisters,  or 
Ursuline  nuns,  and  are  frequently  attended  by  Protestant  children. 

7.  InstUutiona  for  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Orphans^  dkc 

The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at  Hanover,  was  established  in  1845  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  all  religions,  the  state  contributing  24,000  thalers 
for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  pupils  remain  in  the  institution  from 
four  to  eight  years,  and  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  six- 
teen, at  a  cost  of  140  thalers  for  board  and  instruction,  especially  in  mu- 
sic and  the  trades.  Provision  is  made  for  the  gratuitous  support  of  B6 
pupils.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  75,  including  foreigners,  while 
there  are  in  the  kingdom  120  blind  persons  capable  of  education. 

The  first  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  founded  at  Uildesheim,  in  1829, 
as  a  private  institution.  In  1839  it  was  enlarged  and  adopted  by  the 
state.  It  now  numbers  100-120  pupils,  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  in  ten  classes,  with  nine  male  and  two  female  teachers.  Provision 
is  made  for  twenty  free  boarders  and  eighty  day  pupils.  The  institution  is 
intended  also  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Another 
private  institution  exists  at  Emden,  for  twenty-five  pupils,  supported  in 
part  by  the  state.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  con- 
nected with  the  normal  schools  at  Stade  and  Osnabrdck,  each  for  twenty- 
four  pupils.  Blind  children,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  the  public  schools,  but  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  number  of  imbeciles  in  the  kingdom  is  1,194,  of  whom  201  are  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  probable  that  an  asylum  for  their  benefit 
will  soon  be  established  by  the  government.  All  these  institutions,  so 
far  as  they  are  public  schools,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Medical  Affairs. 

Rescue  Houses  exist  in  several  of  the  cities,  modeled  after  the  "  Rauhe 
Haus''  near  Hamburg,  and  assisted  by  the  state.  They  are  endowed 
with  corporate  rights  and  are  under  the  direction  of  *•  house  fathers," 
who  are  also  instructors  of  the  children.  The  Pestalozzi  Association  was 
formed  in  1846  for  a  similar  purpose  and  has  associate  members  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  eighteen  thalers  annually  it  provides 
homes  for  children  in  private  families,  and  such  as  can  not  be  thus  prop- 
erly cared  for  are  placed  in  the  Rescue  House  at  Ricklingen.  In  1866  it 
had  there  28  children  at  an  expense  of  1-2,000  thalers,  and  291  in  fami- 
lies at  an  expense  of  8-4,000  thalers. 

Several  Orphan  Houses  have  been  founded  in  different  cities,  partly  by 
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private  liberality,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the  churches  and  provincial 
governments.  The  oldest  is  that  of  Hanover,  founded  in  1648.  Certain 
privileges  are  granted  them,  such  as  the  right  of  printing  singing-books, 
catechisms,  almanacs,  &c  Many  have  been  changed  from  their  original 
form  and  now  provide  for  the  children  by  contract  with  private  families, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  by  which  arrangement  the  expenses 
are  greatly  diminished.  There  is  also  an  edict,  since  1721,  requiring  the 
parishes  to  provide  support  for  poor  orphans  under  age. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION   IN   HESSE-CASSEL. 


PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 

Hesse-Cassel,  or  Electoral  Hesse,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  central 
elevated  plateau  of  Germany,  and  holding  the  eighth  rank  among  the 
States  of  the  German  Confederacy,  consists  of  one  large  and  five  smaller 
separated  districts,  which  form  the  following  provinces: 


Provinces. 


Lower  Hesse  and  Schaumburg, 

Upper  Hesse, 

Hanau, 

Fulda  and  Schraalkeld, 

Total, 


Aren, 
!iq.  in. 


1,691 
764 
496 
697 


Populntion 
in  ltf'>H. 


350,648 
118,950 
121,582 
135,506 


3,648       726,686 


Capitals. 


Cassel, 
Marburg, 
Hanau, 
Fulda, 


Pop- 
ulatioo. 


32,500 

8,000 

15,000 

14,000 


This  country  is  a  heap  of  moderately  elevated  ridges,  stretching  across 
each  other  in  every  variety  of  form  and  direction,  and  mostly  covered 
with  forests  of  beech,  fir,  oak,  &c.,  which  occupy  about  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  territory  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  countries 
of  Europe.  The  soil  is  nowhere  particularly  fertile  except  in  Hanau, 
where  it  is  very  productive,  though  the  whole  country  is  capable  of  a  far 
higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  the  present.  But  a  degree  of  indo- 
lence pervades  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  who  are  commonly  dirty, 
squalid,  and  slovenly,  and  the  villages  are  often  composed  of  mere  ruin- 
ous wooden  hovels.  The  peasantry  are  principally  hereditary  tenants, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  raising  not  only  a  surplus  of  grain, 
but  producing  large  quantities  of  linen  cloth  and  yarn  for  exportation. 
Pasturage  is  good,  but  cattle  are  not  numerous ;  and  excellent  coal 
abounds  though  the  people  are  prejudiced  against  its  use. 

The  population  embraces  the  following  sects: — Reformed,  or  Calvin- 
ists,  367,567;  Lutheran,  134,000;  Evangelical,  100,000;  Catholic,  106,- 
955,  one-half  of  whom  belong  to  Fulda;  Jews,  18,164.  Both  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans  are  united  for  ecclesiastical  government  under  three  con- 
sistories, and  the  Catholics  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Fulda. 

The  government  is  a  limited  sovereignty,  the  Elector  being  assisted  by  a 
council  of  ministers  and  two  chambers  of  representatives,  which  must 
be  convoked  at  least  once  in  three  years.  Each  parish  is  presided  over 
by  a  burgomaster,  each  district  or  circle  by  a  special  government  official, 
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and  each  province  by  its  governor.  The  inhabitants  have  suffered  much 
from  the  rapacity  and  abuses  of  the  rulers,  and  notwithstanding  the  va- 
rious constitutional  reforms  that  have  been  exacted  from  them  by  the 
people,  the  policy  of  the  government  still  remains  unchanged  and  the 
present  constitution,  promulgated  in  1860,  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
provisional.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  5,100,000  thalers  ($8,760,000,) 
while  the  expenses  are  somewhat  less.  The  national  debt  is  $10,000,- 
000,  of  which  three-fourths  is  for  railroads.  Military  service  is  compul- 
sory between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  the  army  numbers 
nominally  12,900  men,  6,000  of  whom  are  on  the  reserve  list 

GENERAL  VIEW  OP  EDUCATION   AND  SCHOOLS.* 

Education  was  formerly  more  backward  than  in  any  German  State, 
but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  There  are  now  about  1,800  national 
schools,  nine  gymnasiums,  four  normal  schools,  and  various  polytechnic, 
theological,  military,  and  other  special  schools.  There  is  also  one  uni- 
versity, at  Marburg,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  that  was 
founded  afler  the  Reformation  and  without  Papal  authority. 

There  is  no  general  law  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
education,  nor  even  for  the  common  schools,  the  repeated  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  that  direction  since  1831  having  failed  through  the 
disagreement  of  the  government  and  chambers,  as  well  as  through  the 
diversity  of  opinions  held  by  the  individual  members  of  the  chambers, 
some  wishing  to  give  the  management  of  the  schools  exclusively  to  the 
State,  others  to  make  at  least  the  common  schools  dependent  upon  the 
parishes,  and  still  others  preferring  to  place  them  under  the  direction  of 
the  church.  A  law  was  finally  agreed  upon  for  the  regulation  of  the 
general  organization  of  the  schools,  while  all  other  matters  were  left  to 
be  arranged  as  might  be  found  possible  by  means  of  special  ordinances, 
State  appropriations,  &c.  Though  great  dissimilarities  exist  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  for  various  reasons,  yet  through  the  long  continued  action 
of  the  government  for  its  improvement,  the  school  system  has  gradually 
attained  a  tolerable  degree  of  uniformity,  and  even  the  catholic  province 
of  Fulda  has  conformed  to  the  general  customs,  and  the  more  readily 
through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Henry,  of  Bibra  (1769-1788,)  who  did 
much  for  the  thorough  revision  and  right  development  of  the  school 
system. 

The  University  and  higher  schools  are  purely  State  institutions,  and 
hence  the  teachers  have  all  the  rights  of  State  officials— can  be  removed 
only  by  judicial  sentence,  have  a  legal  claim  to  pensions,  which  may 
amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  previous  salary,  varying  with  length  of 
service  and  amount  of  salary,  and  their  widows  also  receive  a  State  pen- 
sion, equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  teacher^s  salary,  and  another  from  the 
**  State  Widows*  Association,"  which  pensions  are  secured  to  the  orphan 
children  till  of  age.     Such  teachers  in  the  common  schools  also  as  have 

*  The  follow infr  account  of  the  public  school  system  it  drawn  from  an  article  in  8ebmld*t 
"  EnepklopOdie,*^  by  Dr.  Bezzenberger,  Chief  School- Inspector  at  CaaseL 
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been  located  by  the  sovereign  bare  similar  rights,  bat  others  can  be  dis- 
missed without  action  of  a  court,  and  their  widows  receive  no  other  tbaii 
a  slight  assistance  from  the  quarterly  contributions  for  the  bereaved  and 
needy,  in  the  churches,  and  from  the  State  in  case  of  unusual  desert  and 
indigence.  Recently,  however,  they  have  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
Widows*  Association,  and  as  some  of  them  are  in  a  most  pitiable  condi- 
tion, an  association  has  been  formed  among  the  teachers  to  provide 
for  their  most  pressing  wants.  No  special  titles  are  conferred  by  law,  no 
official  dress  is  prescribed,  and  badges  of  honor,  &c.  are  seldom  bestow- 
ed in  acknowleilgmcnt  of  merit  By  a  law  of  1834,  teachers  possessed 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  their  places  of  residence  and  were  obliged  to 
assume  them  in  the  larger  towns,  but  since  1853  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions as  parish  members  depend  upon  their  time  of  service  in  the  parish, 
while  (hey  take  no  part  in  the  elections  and  arc  subject  to  no  other  taxa- 
tion than  for  the  State  dues.  School  property  is  free  only  from  the 
soldiers*  quartering  tax.  There  is  a  peculiar  regulation  that  public 
teachers  arc  not  obliged  to  act  as  guardians  or  trustees. 

L   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.   Organization. 

Though  the  common  schools  were  originally  a  purely  church  institu- 
tion, the  teachers'  office  wholly  ecclesiastical  and  to  some  extent  joined 
with  the  pastor's  office,  and  the  administration  of  the  schools  dependent 
wholly  upon  the  church,  only  traces  of  this  ecclesiastical  character  now 
exist.  The  common  schools  are  essentially  secular,  no  distinction  is 
made  bctwen  the  Protestant  sects,  and  there  are  no  special  schools  for 
other  denominations.  The  children  of  such  arc  obliged  to  attend  the 
same  schools  with  the  others,  being  only  excused  from  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  provided  for  them  by  their  parents  in  other  ways. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  essentially  secular,  though  in  some 
points  not  wholly  so.  The  school  inspectors,  superintendents,  and  some 
other  officials,  are  usually  preachers,  but  nevertheless  are  classed  among 
the  secular  officers.  The  churches,  acting  only  through  the  higher 
school  authorities,  have  a  joint  right  of  supervision  over  religious  instruc- 
tion— many  of  the  teachers  are  in  the  service  also  of  the  church  and 
draw  thence  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income — and  various  pecu- 
liarities in  the  teachers*  position  arise  from  previous  church  rights.  Like 
the  pastor,  he  can  not  be  pensioned  for  incapacity  but  is  obliged  to  en- 
gage an  assistant,  for  whose  salary  he  is  first  responsible,  then  the  parish 
in  certain  cases,  and  finally  the  State — ^though  if  he  consent,  he  may  be 
pensioned  by  the  parish — and  like  the  pastor  too,  he  may  marry  without 
previous  consent  of  the  government.  Service  as  teacher  is  ranked 
among  the  recommendations  of  a  candidate  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  he 
receives  due  credit  therefor.  In  the  Catholic  portions  of  the  territory, 
however,  the  ecclesiastical  element  is  more  prevalent  in  fact,  if  not  by 
law,  as  all  the  arrangements  of  the  schools  are  first  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  church  authorities.  28 
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The  common  schools  are  parish  schools  only  so  far  as  the  parish  is 
ohliged  to  support  them  where  there  do  not  exist  special  funds  for  the 
purpose — ^the  State  being  only  subsidiary.  But  as  respects  the  teacher*s 
salary  and  any  desirable  additions  or  improvements  that  would  be  attend- 
ed with  expense,  the  parish  can  contribute  or  refuse  at  its  pleasure,  the 
government  being  legally  bound  for  any  deficiency.  The  appointment 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  organization  and  superintendence  of  the  school 
are  entirely  a  government  matter,  the  local  authorities  having  no  right  to 
anything  without  express  permission,  nor  are  the  teachers  permitted  to 
make  application  directly  to  them.  Still,  at  least  in  the  cities,  the  burgo- 
master belongs  to  the  school  committee,  and  in  some  places  he  posseses 
the  right  of  presentation  to  the  teachership,  but  othervtise  the  parish  has 
merely  the  right  to  express  its  wish  respecting  the  appointment. 

2.  Sdiool  AuUiorities. 

The  school  authorities  are  the  following : — 1.  The  School  Cammitteey 
consisting  in  the  country  of  the  district  councilor  (the  highest  district 
official)  and  the  pastor,  without  any  representative  of  the  parish ;  and  in 
the  cities,  of  one  or  more  of  the  parish  authorities  (usually  the  burgo- 
master,) one  or  more  pastors,  and  occasionally  the  teacher.  Upon  the 
pastor  falls  the  inspection  of  the  school  and  the  general  management  and 
oversight  of  instruction,  all  else  devolving  upon  the  committee  in  full, 
though  the  limits  between  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  two  are  not  strict- 
ly drawn.  In  the  larger  city  schools  the  inspector,  or  rector,  has  the 
immediate  supervision  of  his  school,  while  the  pastor  has  influence  only 
as  member  of  the  committee.  But  in  the  country  the  pastor  is  the  next 
immediate  superior  to  the  teacher,  while  the  councilor  acts  with  the  pas- 
tor in  regard  only  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  school.  Whoever  acts  as 
local  inspector  makes  full  report  to  the  **  chief  school  inspector."  This 
official  is  not  properly  an  independent  school  authority,  but  acts  rather  as 
a  controlling  and  visiting  officer  betwen  the  school  committee  and  the 
government  He  cares  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  ordinances  and 
regulations,  and  the  observance  by  teachers  and  inspectors,  of  their 
official  instructions,  obsctTcs  the  merits  and  defects  of  teachers,  advises 
and  reprimands,  reforms  improprieties  or  takes  measures  for  their  re- 
moval by  report  to  the  government  and  communication  with  the  commit- 
tee ;  in  short,  he  has  a  quite  wide  field  of  action  and  might  make  him- 
self the  center  of  the  school  system.  His  efficiency  is  much  modified, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  councilor,  by  the  different  relations  of  the  schools 
in  the  country  from  those  in  the  larger  and  the  smaller  cities.  To  each 
chief  school  inspector  a  fixed  school  district  is  allotted,  for  which  he  is 
the  nearest  organ  of  communication  with  the  government  in  matters  not 
belonging  to  the  councilor  or  city  school  committees.  The  office  is  with- 
out salary  and  usually  devolves  upon  the  "  metropolitan  of  the  class " 
(dean  or  chief  pastor  of  a  smaller  ecclesiastical  district)  or  to  some  other 
suitable  clergyman.  Only  in  Cassel  is  the  office  an  independent  one  and 
at  present  occupied  by  a  layman.    While  empowered  to  obtain  iuforma- 
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Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  fh>m  the  sixth  yenr  to  the  oKw^^  \>f 
the  fourteenth,  when  confirmation  occurs  in  the  IV^tetttant  deuomina« 
tions.  The  teacher  reports  all  absences^  every  two  or  four  wwk*,  to  \\w 
inspector,  who  admonishes  the  delinquentii  or  reports  theui  to  the  stotuH^ 
committee  who  in  turn,  acting  as  public  pnvteeutor,  transfi'm  the  lint 
with  a  motion  for  punishment  to  the  court  A  fine  in  inl)iot\Hl  u)hmi  {\\^ 
lather  of  the  delinquent  of  from  one  to  fifteen  »ilver  gr\wohen  \^'\\\} 
cents)  per  day,  or  imprisonment  in  default  of  (uiymeut  Thene  Ihiea  ar« 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  for  writini;:  material  anti 
books  for  poor  children.  Except  in  cases  of  physionl  infinnity,  atteiul* 
ance  at  the  common  school  can  bo  csoapoil  only  by  attendanee  at  m»u)o 
other  public  or  private  school,  which  nxpiirca  the  HUpcrintendenoo  of 
private  and  domestic  instruction,  also,  by  the  common  hcIkm)!  authorttloi, 
Every  child,  wherever  ho  may  attend,  must  pay  to  the  proper  author!* 
ties  the  school  charges  that  are  usual  in  the  pariMh ;  hut  thoNo  rt^fcuU* 
tions  both  respecting  attendance  and  school  fcos  aro  not  uniformly  our* 
ried  out  and  have  many  local  exceptions. 

By  the  census  of  1858,  the  number  of  schools  and  U'ltchoni,  exrlualft 
of  gymnasiums  and  private  schools,  was  as  follows : 
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Country  Parishes, 
City            do. 

899 

111 

987 
384 

117 
27 

130 
6-i 

61 
37 

08 

49 
37 

1,077 
175 

1,166 
483 

Total, 

1,010 

1,371 

144 

192 

86 

1,252 

1,640 

The  total  attendance  was  105,512  eyangelical,  17,876  catholic,  and 
about  8,230  Jewish  children,  or  nearly  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  These  schools  are  distributed  into  sixty  inspection  districts, 
differing  very  much  in  extent  School  charges  also  differ  greatly.  In 
many  country  schools  originally  endowed  by  the  churches  and  in 
wealthy  districts  where  all  school  expenses  are  paid  from  the  public 
treasury,  no  fees  whatever  are  paid,  while  in  others  they  amount  to  from 
ten  silver  groschen  to  one  thaler  (20*74  cents)  annually ;  in  the  cities 
they  vary  much  with  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  total  income  from 
this  source  is  estimated  at  60,000  thalers  (^45,000)  annually.  The  rev- 
enue from  the  church  services  attached  to  981  of  the  schools  was  esti- 
mated in  1846  at  28,669  thalers.  The  State  appropriations  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  72,000  thalers  for  teachers*  salaries  (including  the  real 
schools,)  14,880  thalers  to  the  school  treasuries,  and  4,000  thalers  to 
assist  parishes  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  while  the  not  inconsiderable 
cost  of  such  buildings  as  are  wholly  obligatory  upon  the  State,  is 
charged  to  the  State  building  account  A  comparison  of  these  amounts 
with  the  corresponding  appropriations  of  other  States  in  proportion  to 
territory  and  population,  will  place  Hesse  Cassel  among  the  very  first 
The  amount  of  the  appropriations  of  parishes,  revenues  for  endowment^ 
&c.,  can  not  be'  accurately  estimated.  Female  teachers  are  rarely  em- 
ployed except  in  the  Catholic  city  schools  of  Fulda,  and  only  for  instruc- 
tion in  needlework  and  similar  feminine  accomplishments. 

4.  Internal  OrganizaJbicn, 

The  inner  organization  of  the  school  is  governed  by  no  general  law, 
but  is  mostly  determined  by  local  circumstances,  wants,  and  means,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  school.  The  maximum  number  of  hoars  requi- 
red of  the  teacher  is  26-32  weekly.  The  number  of  scholars  varies 
greatly;  there  are  single-classed  schools  with  as  many  as  160  scholars, 
while  in  Fulda  many  parishes  are  without  schools  and  the  children  aro 
obliged  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  neighboring  towns,  which  are  often 
filled  to  overflowing  with  even  200  or  more  scholars  under  a  single 
teacher.  The  provincial  governments  in  1858  passed  ordinances  for  the 
schools  of  their  respective  provinces,  regulating  the  arrangement  of  the 
schools  and  of  instruction,  and  giving  official  instructions  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  local  and  higher  inspectors,  and  upon  these  the  elemen- 
tary school  system,  for  the  present  at  least,  rests ;  in  the  cities,  however, 
they  are  inapplicable  except  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  and  each  school 
has  generally  its  own  plan  of  instruction,  &c,  approved  either  by  ^ 
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gOTernment  or  by  the  school  committee  and  chief  school  inspector.  But 
these  ordinances  are  alike  only  in  the  proyinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Hesse,  those  for  Fulda  being  much  the  same,  while  those  for  Hanau  dif- 
for  Tery  essentially  and  for  the  better.  The  former  declare  the  main  ob* 
ject  of  the  common  school  to  be  ^*  to  lead  the  children,  by  instruction 
and  discipline,  into  more  perfect  communion  with  the  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  preserve  them  therein.*^  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
ranked  as  either  necessary,  or  useful,  while  all  others  are  declared  perni- 
cious. The  first  division  embraces  reading  (confined  principally  to  the 
text-books  used  in  the  following  branches,)  Bible  history,  the  catechism, 
and  singing.  In  the  second  division  are  placed  penmanship,  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  in  writing,  ciphering,  and  where  circumstances  are 
especially  favorable,  geography  with  main  reference  to  Germany  and 
somewhat  in  connection  with  natural  history,  and  the  most  important 
facts  of  church,  mission,  and  profane  history.  The  aim  then  in  these 
schools  is  not  fixed  high.  Of  the  twenty-six  hours  per  week,  sixteen 
may  be  given  to  reading,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  catechism,  and 
hymns,  four  to  singing,  three  to  arithmetic,  and  three  to  writing — whOe 
in  the  summer  schools,  where  the  time  is  more  limited,  thirteen  hours 
may  be  given  to  reading  and  religious  instruction,  three  to  singing,  and 
only  two  to  writing  and  arithmetic  during  the  week.  This  one-sided 
view  of  the  object  of  the  common  school  is  avoided  in  the  ordinance  for 
Hanau  which  professes  to  aim  at  a  healthy  and  thorough  education  of 
the  people  preparatory  to  civil  as  well  as  religious  life,  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  necessary  and  usefbl  branches,  makes  corresponding 
changes  in  the  time  given  to  the  several  studies,  and  gives  at  least  the 
chance  of  a  good  common  school.  The  city  schools,  be!ng  left  more  at 
liberty,  are  better  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  and  many 
of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  in  Germany.  History,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  and  drawing  are  introduced,  and  in  a  few  instan- 
ces gymnastics  also,  which  within  a  few  years  have  excited  great  interest 
Private  gymnastic  institutions  exist  in  the  cities  of  Gassel  and  Hanau, 
while  on  the  other  hand  gymnastics  are  excluded  from  the  teachers* 
seminaries. 

School  diaries  and  records  are  required  to  be  kept  by  all  teachers  and 
inspectors.  There  should  be  a  public  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
half  year,  but  in  the  country  schools  the  visitation  by  the  chief  school 
inspector  generally  suffices,  and  in  the  cities  a  single  examination  is  hold 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  There  is  no  special  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  even  in  the  real  schools,  in  which,  however,  certificates  of 
dismission  are  usually  given.  There  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  va- 
cation, at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  and  Midsummer.  The  ordi- 
nances require  the  teachers  to  maintain  discipline  over  the  scholars  both 
in  the  school  and  in  church,  on  the  street,  and  in  all  public  places,  but 
opinions  and  practices  differ  in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher  out 
Of  school.  ^' All  punishments  prejudicial  to  health  or  destructive  of  self- 
respect,  curalDg,  abuse,  or  the  use  of  dtikinatory  words  referring  to  the 
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parents  or  relations  of  the  child,  or  to  his  misfortunes  or  deformities,  are 
wholly  forbidden.'*  The  courts  can  not  sentence  children  to  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  teacher,  but  may  refer  cases  to  him  to  be  punished 
as  he  may  deem  fit  Trespasses  in  forests,  fields,  &c.,  are  visited  upon 
the  parents. 

Sunday  schools  for  the  secular  instruction  of  adults,  which  were  at  one 
time  very  numerous,  are  no  longer  met  with,  the  one  now  existing  at 
Fulda  being  merely  for  religious  instruction.  But  trade  sehooU  are  es- 
tablished in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  and  in 
the  larger  cities  are  of  two  kinds,  one  for  apprentices  in  carpentry,  and 
the  other  for  those  in  other  business.  There  are  never  more  than  4-6 
hours  of  instruction  per  week,  of  which  two  may  be  given  on  Sunday. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  latter  schools  includes  writing,  arithmetic, 
German,  geography,  natural  history,  geometry  as  applied  to  the  special 
wants  of  the  trades,  and  dietetics.  The  carpenters*  schools  embrace  ge- 
ometry, drawing,  designing,  modeling,  and  other  practical  branches. 
There  are  annual  examinations.  Attendance  is  made  compulsory  except 
upon  those  already  acquainted  with  the  studies  of  the  general  depart- 
ment, fines  being  imposed  upon  the  master  fbr  the  non-attendance  of  his 
apprentices,  and  certificates  are  required  of  each  year's  attendance  from 
the  proper  teachers.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of  other 
schools  or  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  arts,  and  the  expenses  are  de- 
frayed by  the  entrance  and  dismissal  fees,  and  sometimes  small  semi- 
annual tuition  fees,  paid  by  the  apprentices,  by  a  portion  of  the  profits 
from  the  sales  of  blank  contracts  of  apprenticeship  and  of  the  record 
books  for  traveling  journeymen,  by  fines,  interest  of  certain  funds,  and 
an  appropriation  of  2,000  thalers  from  the  State.  Each  trade  school  is 
superintended  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  councilor,  the  burgomas- 
ter, a  clergyman,  the  inspector  of  the  public  buildings,  and  some  skillfiil 
arUsans,  who,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  are  appointed  by  the  provincial 
government  as  ultimate  authority.  The  special  school^  where  it  exists, 
is  diligently  attended  because  its  practical  benefit  is  evident,  but  the  gen- 
eral school  finds  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  indifference 
and  even  hostility  of  mnstcrs  and  in  the  weariness  and  dissimilarity  of 
character  and  acquirements  on  the  part  of  the  apprentices. 

6.  Teachera, 

The  rectorships  attached  to  the  schools  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities 
are  to  be  noticed  as  peculiar,  being  the  remains  of  the  earlier  Latin 
schools.  Th^  rector  only  has  instruction  of  the  first  class,  and  also 
gives  preparatory  instruction  for  the  gymnasium,  but  usually  in  private 
and  with  additional  compensation.  He  is  generally  obliged  to  assist  the 
pastor  in  his  duties,  on  which  account  he  is  usually  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  and  has  received  a  university  education,  which  is  the  case  only 
with  the  principals  of  the  more  important  schools  in  the  large  cities  and 
with  many  of  the  real  school  teachers.  He  is  required  to  undergo  a 
special  examination,  conducted  by  a  board  of  gyinnasial  teachers. 
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The  mass  of  the  teachers  receive  their  training  at  the  Teaehen'  S&mi- 
nariei^  aud  are  many  of  them  themselves  the  sons  of  teachers.  There 
is  no  want  of  candidates  for  the  office,  owing  to  the  limited  demand  for 
talent  and  energy  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  to  the  content- 
ed, settled  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  small  expense  of  support  and  education  at  the 
seminaries.  There  are  three  seminaries — two  evangelical,  at  Homberg 
and  Schliichtem,  and  a  Catholic  one  at  Fulda — which  are  all  purely  State 
institutions,  with  essentially  the  same  organization.  The  seminarists  re- 
ceive their  fitting  generally  at  various  private  preparatory  schools,  per- 
mitted for  that  purpose  by  government,  and  are  required  to  be  well 
grounded  in  the  catechism,  church  doctrines,  and  Bible  history,  in  the 
geography  of  Europe,  history,  arithmetic,  correct  reading,  and  the  rules 
of  grammar,  with  singing,  and  piano,  violin,  and  organ  playing.  The 
requisite  age  at  admission  is  sixteen  years,  and  the  course  continues 
three  years.  In  the  extent  of  instruction  and  in  their  internal  arrange* 
ment  generally,  the  seminaries  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Prussia. 
After  a  closing  examination,  the  candidates  are  either  commissioned  for 
service  in  the  public  schools  or  engaged  as  tutors,  family  teachers,  &c.| 
and  after  two  years  are  admitted  to  a  second  examination  which  deter- 
mines their  practical  fitness  and  ability.  Two  years  additional  service 
capacitates  them  for  a  permanent  settlement  by  the  government  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Fulda  seminary  is  fixed  at  twenty-four,  and  in 
the  other  two  amounts  to  about  sixty.  The  whole  expense  to  each  does 
not  exceed  25  thalers  ($18.50)  annually,  while  there  are  a  number  of 
stipendiaries  and  beneficiaries  in  each  institution.  The  amount  of  State 
appropriation  for  their  support  is  18,820  thalers  ($14,000.)  The  students 
bind  themselves  on  entrance,  to  two  years  service  in  the  common  schools, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  claim  of  the  State  for  indemnification 
ceases.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Homberg,  and  the  Rescue 
House  at  SchlUchtern,  are  attached  to  the  seminaries  at  those  places.  In- 
struction is  given  to  the  student  to  some  extent  in  gardening,  silk  cul- 
ture, and  the  management  of  bees. 

There  is  also  a  seminary  at  Gassel  for  the  training  of  Jewish  teachers, 
which  is  sustained,  as  well  as  all  the  Jewish  schools,  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, the  State  appropriating  nothing,  though  it  appoints  the  examining 
committee  of  the  seminary  and  locates  the  teachers,  and  the  schools  as 
respects  superintendence  are  in  the  same  position  as  other  schools.  The 
interest  taken  by  the  Jews  in  their  schools  is  very  remarkable. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  teacher  by  the  provincial  govern* 
ments  occurs  in  regular  course  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  church 
office,  when  attached  to  the  teachership,  is  conferred  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  but  can  not  be  withheld  from  the  appointee  of  government 
except  for  satisfactory  reasons.  The  Catholic  teachers  are  located  with 
the  consent  of  the  Episcopal  chapter  at  Fulda.  But  few  parishes  possess 
the  right  of  presentation,  and  still  fewer  private  persons.  The  minimum 
salary  of  the  conunon  school  teacher  is  fixed  at  100  thalers  ($74)  whidi 
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to  increased  aiter  five  years*  service  to  150  thalers.  In  Cassel  the  salaries 
ran|;e  from  250  to  400  thalers,  including  the  nse  of  dwelling,  grounda, 
^,  which  are  verj  moderately  estimated.  These  salaries  consist  of  the 
income  arising  from  local  endowments  or  other  like  sources  generally  be* 
longing  to  the  school — of  the  rent  of  the  teachers*  dwellings  attached  to 
nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  country  and  smaller  cities,  usually  reckoned 
at  BIZ  thalers  annually,  and  of  the  fields  and  gardens  often  going  with 
them— of  the  tuition  fees,  where  such  are  paid — of  fuel  from  the  State 
and  parish  forests — of  contributions  in  many  places  required  from  the 
families,  of  grain,  bread,  eggs,  &c,  which  are  brought  to  the  teacher — « 
■hare  in  the  rights  of  common  and  pasturage — and  appropriations  from 
the  "  country  school  fund,"  whose  income  amounted  at  last  reports 
to  17,449  thalers  and  has  since  been  much  enlarged,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  increase  of  teachers*  salaries.  When  the  salary  from  these  sources 
falls  below  the  minimum  and  the  parish  fails  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
it  is  done  by  the  State. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  the  schools  of  Hesse- Cassel  are — a 
thorough  revision  of  the  school  ordinances,  establishing  uniformity  in  the 
relations  of  schools  to  the  pansh,  the  church,  and  the  State,  avoiding  the 
present  one-sided  mistaken  religious  tendency,  and  satisfying  at  the  same 
time  the  love  of  the  people  for  instruction,  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
church  and  State — a  certain  degree  of  capacity  for  school  management 
and  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  pastors,  who  indeed  by  virtue  of 
their  position  are  the  persons  most  suitable  for  the  immediate  inspection 
of  schools  in  the  country — and  a  deeper  interest  in  schools  on  the  part 
of  the  people  themselves,  which  is  now  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  parish  from  the  management  of  its  own  schools. 

The  literary  efibrts  of  the  teachers  of  Hesse-Cassel  have  been  incon- 
siderable, though  this  is  no  standard  of  their  scientific  ability  or  culture. 
None  of  the  text-books  in  use  are  of  home  production.  Several  educa- 
tional journals  have  appeared  at  different  times — ^the  earliest  in  1803--* 
but  were  all  of  short  continuance.  Since  1857,  there  has  been  publish- 
ed the  "  Schulnachrichten  fur  KurJussen^*^  a  modest  sheet  at  small  cost 
(10  silver  groschen,)  serving  as  a  means  of  communication  among  all  the 
teachers.    Many  teachers  are  active  contributors  to  foreign  journals. 

n.  PUBUO  SCHOOLS  FOB  HIGHXB  XDUCATION. 

1.  The  Reai  Sc7u>ols. 

The  real  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  local  school  commit- 
tees and  their  support  is  obligatory  first  upon  the  cities  where  they  are 
located,  while  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  and  the  State 
gives  assistance  where  necessary.  The  teachers  are  not  regarded  as 
State  officers  and  therefore  have  no  chum  for  pensions  or  upon  the  Wid- 
ows' Fund ;  still,  when  a  teacher  is  incapable  of  fhrther  service  and  his 
salary,  after  deducting  that  of  his  assistant,  is  disproportionately  small,  % 
sqfflcient  appropriation  is  required  to  be  made  from  the  school  treasuryi 
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and  moreover  the  same  pension  is  paid  to  their  widows  as  to  the  widows 
of  preachers.  The  present  real  schools  hare  originated  since  1680,  bat 
are  founded  in  no  general  plan  of  organization  and  differ  essentiallj  a^ 
cording  to  special  local  wants  and  die  different  ideas  prevalent  at  the  data 
of  their  establishment  They  have  also  been  subjected  to  many  changeSi 
the  most  substantial  of  which  was  attempted  in  1850  when  it  was 
ed  to  make  of  them  a  kind  of  inferior  trade  school  giving  a  more  or  U 
thorough  training  preparatory  to  business  and  providing  instruction  in 
the  modern  languages  to  those  desiring  it  But  this  arrangement  has 
been  found  almost  incapable  of  execution.  The  development  of  these 
schools  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  cities, 
excepting  Cassel,  is  able  to  maintain  a  completely  organized  institution 
of  the  kind,  and  that  the  gymnasiums  fully  satisfy  the  want  of  a  higher 
education ;  the  guild  system,  also,  still  existing  in  Uesse-Cassel,  with  its 
established  standard  of  ages  for  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  masters, 
prevents  school  attendance  beyond  the  fourteenth  year,  and  moreover  the 
completion  of  the  real  course  is  rewarded  with  no  special  privileges. 
These  schools  are  supported  in  part  by  the  funds  originally  belonging  to 
the  Latin  schools,  in  part  by  the  tuition  fees,  and  by  appropriations  firom 
the  city  and  the  State,  The  State  appropriation  is  estimated  at  7,800 
thalers.  The  tuition  varies  in  different  places  form  10  to  82  thalers,  and 
the  salaries  also  vary  very  much — from  800  to  1,000  thalers.  The  schods 
of  the  provincial  capitals  are  largely  attended  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants ;  besides  these  there  are  schools  at  Eschwege  and  Schmal- 
keld,  with  pro-gynmasiums  attached.  The  gymnasium  at  Rinteln  has 
two  real  classes  and  in  some  cities  the  rector  schools  have  a  single  real 
class  connected  with  them.  Those  at  Cassel  and  Hanau  are  the  most 
complete,  those  at  Eschwege  and  Fulda  are  nearly  equal  to  them,  while 
the  rest  are  inferior.  The  school  at  Hanau  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
first  founded  as  a  **  burgher  and  real  school"  in  1818,  but  seems  not  to 
have  been  superior  to  an  ordinary  burgher  school  until  after  its  thorough 
reorganization  in  1889.  It  then  consisted  of  four  elementary  classes  for 
boys  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  three  middle  classes,  and  the  special  real 
school  with  three  classes,  closing  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1847  it  num- 
bered 890  pupils,  but  in  1851  its  organization  was  changed,  with  a  less 
number  of  classes,  a  restricted  course  of  study,  a  smaller  number  of 
teachers,  and  a  diminished  popularity.  The  establishment  of  the  school 
at  Cassel  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  its  educational 
system,  needing  now  but  a  higher  public  female  school  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  population.  It  was  opened  in  1848  with  nine  classes  and 
495  pupils,  with  a  library,  natural  history  collections,  &c.  It  has  been 
managed  with  success,  and  notwithstanding  some  alterations  that  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  very  many,  injudicious,  it  in  1855  numbered  449  pupils 
in  eight  regular  classes. 

The  general  course  of  studies  includes — ^in  all  the  eight  classes,  relig- 
ion (8-4  hours  weekly,)  German  (8-10  hours,)  arithmetic  (4  hours,)  aing- 
ing  (2  hours,)  writing,  in  classes  III.  to  YIL|  (2  hoars,)  geography,  in 
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cksses  II.  to  XL  (2  hours,)  French,  in  L  to  V.  (4-«  hours,)  drawing  and 
gjrmnastics,  in  I.  to  IV.  (2-4  hours  each,)  geometry,  in  I.  to  IIL  (4 
hours,)  history  and  natural  history,  in  I.  and  II.,  (2  hours  each.)  The 
first  class  is  in  two  divisions,  technical  and  mercantile.  To  the  last  is 
giTen  instruction  in  English,  mercantile  arithmetic,  hook-keeping,  cor- 
respondence, Ac. — to  the  other,  stereometry,  chemistry,  &c,  and  techni- 
cal drawing.  This  division,  however,  is  not  made  in  all  the  schools,  and 
in  regard  to  the  whole  course,  each  school  has  its  peculiarities.  In  many 
respects  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gynmasiums  than  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  between  which  classes  they  so  fluctuate  that  it  is  desirable 
that  there  were  more  fixed  and  uniform  regulations  controlling  them. 

The  teachers  have  generally  passed  one  year  at  the  university,  and 
except  in  special  cases  are  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination,  in  such 
departments  as  they  may  select,  before  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  They  usually  serve  a  year  as  *^  practitioners ''  previous  to 
final  settlement 

2.  Higher  Female  Scfiools. 

There  exists  but  one — ^at  Ilanau — its  revenues  and  expenses  in  charge 
of  the  city,  its  general  arrangement,  teachers,  &c.,  under  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  State  authorities  as  in  the  other  public  schools.  It  was  first 
opened  as  a  general  female  school,  but  in  1842  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
trict schools,  a  burgher  and  a  higher  female  school,  the  latter  with  eight 
annual  classes  and  297  pupils.  Since  1850  the  classes  have  become  re- 
duced to  six,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  also  diminished.  It  is  de- 
signed for  girls  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the  course  extending 
from  the  sixth  year  till  confirmation,  and  embracing  religion,  German, 
French,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  arithmetic,  writing, 
drawing,  and  needlework.  Private  schools  are  depended  upon  for  more 
advanced  instruction. 

3.  Private  Schools, 

The  number  of  private  ichools  is  relatively  small,  their  places  being 
gradually  supplied  by  public  institutions.  Their  number  is  somewhat 
restricted  by  the  ordinance  placing  both  day  and  boarding  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  authorities,  and  requiring  teachers  so  en- 
gaged, with  certain  exceptions,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  provin- 
cial government  and  to  undergo  an  examination  by  a  suitable  committee. 
Family  teachers  and  tutors  are  under  no  special  supervision,  though  it 
has  been  decided  that  when  the  children  of  more  that  two  families  are 
instructed  together,  it  constitutes  a  private  school  Many  of  the  regula- 
tions, however,  are  not  very  strictly  observed. 

HL  THE  OYHKASIUICS. 

Respecting  this  branch  of  the  school  system  there  is  no  special  law, 
but  all  the  gymnasiums  are  State  institutions,  directed  and  supported  by 
the  State,  and  private  schools  can  not  carry  their  preparatory  instructioo 
beyond  fitness  for  the  fourth  class.    Each  has  its  own  endowment  fiinds, 
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toitioii  fees,  and  appropriations  from  the  State,  the  latter  amounting  to 
89,090  thalers  ($29,000.)  The  tuition  fees  vary  in  the  different  gymna- 
sia from  four  to  sixteen  thalers  in  the  lowest  class,  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  thalers  in  the  highest  The  expense  to  the  student  is  in 
many  cases  diminished  by  stipends,  &c  They  may  be  considered  as 
sectarian  in  character,  the  gymnasium  at  Fulda,  however,  being  more 
strictly  catholic  than  the  others  are  evangelical. 

The  gymnasiums  are  immediately  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
as  superintending  authority,  whose  referee  for  educational  and  school 
matters  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  upon  whose  scientific  training^ 
interest  in  and  acquaintance  with  the  school  system,  and  impartiality, 
the  prosperity  of  the  schools  depends.  The  immediate  management  of 
each  institution,  however,  rests  with  its  director. 

There  are  six  institutions  of  this  character,  at  Cassel,  Fulda,  Hanau, 
Hersfel'd,  Marburg,  and  Rinteln,  with  an  annual  attendance  during  the 
last  ten  years  ranging  from  750  to  1,200  ;  the  total  number  of  graduates 
during  that  time  was  1,194.  There  are  also  three  pro -gymnasiums  at 
Eschwege,  Schmalkeld,  and  Schluchtern,  with  three  classes  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium  and  having  the  same 
studies.  Their  organization  dates  from  1838  and  they  are  very  much 
like  the  similar  establishments  of  northern  Germany  generally  and  those 
of  Prussia  especially,  possessing  both  their  excellencies  and  defects. 
They  differ  but  little  among  themselves,  the  course  of  study  continues 
nine  years,  from  the  age  of  nine  to  eighteen,  and  the  scholars  are  divided 
into  six  classes,  each  of  the  three  higher  classes  having  a  two  years 
course.  The  requisites  for  admission  are  ability  to  read  and  write  well 
in  both  German  and  Roman  character,  familiarity  with  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  history.  A  purely  department 
system  of  teaching  prevails.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
weekly  is  81  in  the  three  higher  classes,  80  in  the  fourth,  and  28-29  in 
the  two  lower — ^four  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  free,  as  in  all  schools.  AU 
the  studies  are  obligatory,  with  the  exception  of  singing  and  drawing  in 
the  four  higher  classes,  and  Hebrew.  They  are  as  follows : — German, 
8-4  hours;  Latin,  8-10  hours;  Greek,  in  the  four  higher  classes,  6 
hours ;  French,  in  the  three  higher  classes,  2  hours ;  Hebrew,  in  the 
highest  class,  2  hours ;  religion,  2  hours ;  history,  except  the  lowest 
class,  2  hours ;  geography  and  natural  history,  2-4  hours ;  mathematics, 
4  hours ;  writing,  in  the  three  lowest  classes,  2  hours ;  gymnastics,  2 
hours ;  singing,  1-2  hours ;  drawing,  2  hours.  Religious  services  in 
school  are  limited  to  a  single  hour's  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
though  instruction  is  begun  daily  in  each  class  with  prayer,  under  the 
restriction  that  unordained  teachers  can  make  use  only  of  the  Lord's 
prayer.  The  attendance  of  the  scholars  at  church  is  generally  not  con- 
trolled. The  time  of  both  scholars  and  teachers  is  very  fully  occupied, 
as  in  the  three  higher  classes  from  four  to  five  hours  daily  are  spent  in  re- 
citation, translation,  and  other  ezerdsesi  while  each  of  the  teachers  has  to 
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correct  on  the  ayerage  three  oompositions  weekly.  Still  many  teachers 
give  private  iastraction  to  echolars  of  their  gymnasium,  with  the  consent 
of  the  ministry.  The  prirate  study  and  occupations  of  the  students  re- 
eeiTe  no  particular  supervision.  Every  gymnasium  has  its  lihraiy  ibr 
the  students,  sustained  hy  liie  general  school  fund  and  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  classification  and  ranking  of  the  scholars  is 
determined  at  the  close  af  each  year  upon  the  hasis  of  the  teachers' 
lists  of  scholarship,  diligence,  and  conduct  The  first  has  the  most 
weight,  and  Greek,  Latin,  German,  mathematics,  and  history  have  more 
influence  upon  the  decision  than  the  other  departments. 

Discipline  extends  to  the  conduct  of  the  scholars  hoth  in  and  out  of 
school,  but  no  rigorous  strictness  is  attempted  and  therefore  discipline  is 
easily  maintained.  As  the  students  advance  the  need  of  punishment  di- 
minishes. Imprisonment  and  expulsion  can  be  inflicted  only  by  the  con- 
ference of  teachers.  The  events  of  each  day  are  recorded  in  the  class* 
books,  with  the  tasks  of  the  different  hours,  the  marks  of  credit  and 
demerit,  absences,  &c.  Prizes,  public  honors,  &c,  are  not  conferred, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Richter  medal  to  deserving  graduates  of  the 
Cassel  gymnasium. 

A  public  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  before 
Easter,  and  a  private  one  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  at  both  of 
which  certificates  are  given  to  all  the  students.  Certificates  are  also  given 
four  times  in  the  term  to  the  members  of  the  two  lower  classes,  and  twice 
in  the  term  to  the  next  higher  class.  The  completion  of  the  course  se- 
cures no  other  privileges  than  one  year  of  active  military  service  in  place 
of  three,  as  otherwise  prescribed,  and  admittance  to  the  university.  By 
ht  the  most  of  the  graduates  devote  themselves  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  State  service. 

The  corps  of  instructors  in  all  the  gjrmnasiums  includes  48  teachers 
(with  the  six  directors)  and  ten  assistants,  besides  teachers  who  have 
been  commissioned  to  supply  temporary  wants,  and  *'  practitioners,"  i.  e. 
candidates  for  the  teachers*  office,  who  having  finished  their  university 
studies  and  passed  an  examination  are  now  spending  a  year  on  triaL 
This  examination  is  made  by  a  special  committee  at  Marburg,  and  it  is 
required  that  the  candidate  shall  evidence  a  scientific  training  either  in  a 
philological  and  historical  or  in  a  mathematical  and  physical  direction. 
At  the  close  of  the  probationary  year  a  practical  examination  is  held,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  pedagogical  abilities  of  the  applicant,  and  conducted 
by  three  directors  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  forming  the  *^  Higher 
School  Committee  for  the  aflhirs  of  the  gymnasiums.**  They  have  also 
to  advise  upon  matters  relating  to  the  gymnasiums  generally  and  to  re- 
port regarding  them  to  the  ministry,  and  they  therefore  form  in  a  certain 
degree  a  special  council  upon  gymnasial  matters,  attached  to  the  ministry. 

The  final  location  of  the  teacher  does  not  occur  on  the  average  earlier 
than  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  made  by  the  sovereign,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  ministry,  and  the  directors  have  very  littie  to  do  with  the 
obdce  of  th^  teachen.    The  salaries  are  modente.    The  directors  re- 
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cei^e  from  800  to  1,200  ihalera,  the  other  prindpal  teachers  from  500  to 
800  thalers,  and  the  MsiBtaDts  from  800  to  400  thalera.  There  is  no  in- 
crease of  salary  with  age,  nor  addition  in  case  of  want,  nor  immunities 
of  any  kind.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many  of  the  younger 
teachers  accept  positions  in  other  States,  and  the  more  credit  is  due  the 
settled  teachers  for  their  ability  and  self-sacrificing  faithfulness. 

IV.  ORPHAX  bouses;  rescue  iKSTrnmoxSy  etc. 

Among  the  many  ordinances  which  show  the  care  of  the  State  for  the 
destitute  is  one  that  provides  for  every  poor  orphan  child — and  the  same 
holds  good  for  the  poor  children  of  imprisoned  criminals — that  the  expense 
of  his  instruction  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  State,  the  parish,  and 
the  church,  while  many  amercements  and  fines  that  would  otherwise  go 
into  the  treasury  are  applied  to  the  reformed  orphan  house  at  CasseL 
This  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  province,  having  been 
founded  in  1 690,  and  is  now  well  endowed  and  provided  with  new  and 
spacious  buildings,  grounds,  &c.  It  provides  for  about  300  children,  of 
whom  the  boys  only  are  in  the  institution  buildings,  the  girls  being  cared 
for  in  private  families.  The  children  are  retained  until  confirmation, 
when  the  boys  are  apprenticed  and  the  girls  receive  a  gift  of  three  tha- 
lers,  a  Bible,  and  a  hymn-book.  Two  principal  teachers  and  two  assist- 
ants arc  engaged  in  instruction,  which  reaches  the  grade  of  a  somewhat 
superior  common  school.  The  children  are  also  trained  in  the  various 
duties  of  a  house  and  garden,  in  basket  making,  straw  braiding,  &c.,  and 
there  is  a  printing  office  attached  to  the  establislmient  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  its  income.  It  is  controlled  by  a  committee,  who  are  inune- 
diately  under  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  while  other  orphan  houses  are 
under  the  provincial  governments.  The  Lutheran  orphan  house  at  Gas- 
sol  was  founded  in  1762,  and  now  provides  for  forty  children,  all  within 
the  building,  and  cared  for  substantially  as  in  the  Reformed  institution. 
Pupils  that  have  left  the  house  are  also  supported  during  their  appren- 
ticeship. A  Jewish  orphan  house  was  founded  at  Cassel  in  1856,  with 
fourteen  children  who  receive  instruction  in  the  parish  school.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in  labor.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  mate- 
rially its  resources  as  well  as  extend  its  accommodations  and  aims.  There 
is  also  an  orphan  house  at  Hanau  with  a  very  considerable  income  which 
is  devoted  to  the  support  of  orphans,  and  especially,  of  morally  neglected 
children.  The  system  of  institutional  training  is  strongly  adhered  to  and 
only  such  children  as  would  have  a  dangerous  influence  upon  others,  are 
removed  and  placed  in  the  rescue  houses  at  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  numbers  about  seventy  children,  with  four  teachers,  a  printing 
press  and  book-store  with  special  privileges,  &c.  Of  the  orphan  house 
at  Marburg  and  the  Catholic  institution  at  Fulda  there  is  little  to  be  said. 

There  are  three  rescue  houses,  the  oldest  of  which  was  established  in 
Cassel  in  1834  by  the  ^*  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  condition  of  the  Poor ''  of  the  city  of  Cassel.  It  is  intended 
only  for  boys,  and  the  institution  maintains  an  intercourse  and  interest 
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in  its  pupils  after  they  have  left  it,  and  through  life — with  very  henefl- 
dal  results.  The  one  at  Renshaus  was  opened  in  1844,  and  has  eight 
buildings,  with  land,  &c.y  about  120  children,  a  book  printing-office,  a 
book-binderj,  &c.  The  expenses  of  each  child  are  from  50  to  60  thalers. 
The  third  is  at  Raith,  near  Schliichtem,  with  about  forty  children.  It  is 
very  simply  but  excellently  conducted.  All  these  institutions  make  re- 
ports at  stated  times. 

The  Deaf  and  Dximb  Institvtian  at  ITomberg  was  established  in  1888, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  and  now 
numbers  twenty-six  pupils.  There  arc  two  teachers  with  salaries  of 
600  thalers  each,  and  also  a  female  teacher.  The  State  appropriation 
amounts  to  2,800  thalers,  and  all  poor  pupils  are  instructed  free  of  ex- 
pense. Arrangements  are  making  to  so  extend  the  establishment  as  to 
be  able  to  educate  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  duchy. 

There  is  as  yet  no  institution  for  the  blind.  An  establishment  has  been 
commenced  for  the  training  of  imbecile  children.  Infant  schools,  or 
rather  guardian  institutions,  exist  only  in  the  larger  cities,  where  there 
are  also  special  hospitals  for  children.  These  are  all  supported  princi- 
pally by  charitable  contributions  and  appropriations  from  the  parishes. 
Qreat  liberality  is  everywhere  manifested  for  the  good  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  their  education  is  considered  of  no  less  importance  than 
that  of  the  more  wealthy.  In  Casscl,  for  example,  with  a  population  of 
82,500,  there  are  nine  schools  for  the  poor,  with  1,700  children,  who  re- 
ceive not  only  free  instruction,  but  also  for  the  most  part,  books,  writing 
and  drawing  materials,  and  linen  and  thread  for  their  work,  besides 
assistance  in  many  other  forma. 


IV.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  DUCHY  OF  BRUNSWICK. 


PRELIMIKABY  REMABK8. 


The  Duchy  op  Brunswick,  situated  in  north-western  Germany,  ar 
ranking  twelfth  among  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  consists  of  three 
larger  and  six  smaller  distinct  portions,  comprising  an  area  of  1,525  sq. 
m.,  and  divided  politically  into  the  circles,  or  districts,  of  Brunswick, 
WolfenbutteK  Helmstadt,  Gandersheim,  Holzminden  and  Blankenburg. 
Its  capital  is  Brunswick,  with  a  population  of  42,209.  The  entire  popu- 
lation in  1863  was  281,708,  of  whom  276,922  were  Lutherans,  998  Re- 
formed, 2,638  Catholics,  1,061  Jews,  and  99  of  other  sects.  The  govern- 
ment is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  Duke  being  head  of  the  State,  restricted 
by  the  legislature,  which  is  composed  of  the  upper  and  lower  chambers, 
partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective,  and  meeting  every  three  years. 
The  revenues  for  1861-3  amounted  to  $3,687,420— public  debt  $8,325,896. 
Total  army  force  during  peace  2,476,  in  time  of  war  5,359. — (The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  an  area  of  1,306  sq.  m.,— population  in  1860, 174,620 
— ordinary  revenue  in  1863  $334,115,  military  account  and  receipts 
$3,222,991— number  of  soldiers  furnished,  up  to  Dec,  1863, 14,997  three 
years'  men ,  a nd  5, 2 1 6  for  shorter  periods.  Three-sevenths  of  the  territory 
is  under  cultivation.) 

The  surface  of  the  duchy  is  mostly  mountainous,  but  with  level  tracts 
of  considerable  extent  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit,  and  is  carried 
on  with  intelligence  and  energy,  nearly  one  half  of  the  territory  being 
under  cultivation,  while  one-third  is  in  forest  and  many  are  employed  in 
the  cutting  and  preparation  of  timber.  Great  attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  especially  of  sheep.  The  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  people  are  personal  courage  and  an  open,  unsuspecting  nature ;  they 
are  considered  to  be  the  best  situated  of  all  the  Germans  in  the  point  of 
comfort  and  village  economy,  and  on  the  whole  this  little  State  is  one  of 
the  best  managed  in  Europe,  in  every  department  of  administration.* 

UISTORT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

While  yet  darkness  brooded  over  northern  Germany,  and  only  in  the 
cloisters  and  rising  cities  was  there  a  gleam  of  light  to  give  promise  of  the 
coming  day,  Gandersheim  gained  to  Brunswick  its  first  literary  fame  as  the 
residence  of  the  poetess  Roswitha,  the  nun;  and  as  early  as  in  the 
twelfth  century  Ceroid  became  widely  known  as  rector  of  the  school  at 

*  J.  H.  C.  Schmidt,  In  Ckhiiiid*s  "  EncydopXdie.'* 
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St  Blaizc.  The  progress  of  enlightenment,  which  was  at  all  times  eri* 
dent  within  the  territory  of  the  present  duchy,  the  weight  of  evidence 
shows  to  have  been  independent  of  foreign  aid ;  in  later  periods  it  was 
especially  marked  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  position  which  the  capital  early  assumed  in  the  Hanseatic  League. 
But  the  cloister  schools  ceased  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  citizens.  They 
therefore  petitioned  Pope  John  XXIIL,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of 
founding  the  two  schools  of  St  Martin  and  St  Catherine.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  gave  rise  to  angry  contentions  between  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  the  civilians.  The  former  were  unwilling  to  surrender  so  fertile 
a  source  of  advantage  as  instruction  had  hitherto  been  to  them ;  but  the 
latter  had  become  well  cognizant  that  the  immediate  future  would  require 
of  the  citizens  what  the  cloister  schools  neither  could  nor  would  supply. 
Finally,  Duke  Bcrnhard  interfered  and  reconciled  the  parties.  The  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  made  in  1420,  specified  that  in  these  schools  instroction 
should  be  given  to  children  and  youth  in  the  languages  (grammaticalia) 
and  principal  arts.  Mention  is  also  made  of  **  writing  schoolB,*^  in  which 
nothing  was  to  be  taught  but  to  write,  and  to  read  the  alphabet  and  Ger- 
man books  and  manuscript  From  these  germs  the  school  system  of  tb^ 
city  was  now  rapidly  developed  so  that  many  foreign  cities  took  pattern 
therefrom,  and  Bugenhagen,  in  1528,  was  enabled  to  say,  ^'Here,  in 
Brunswick,  it  is  considered,  by  the  Honorable  Council  and  by  the  entire 
community,  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  maintain  good  schools,  and 
for  that  end  to  pay  for  the  service  of  faithful  and  honest  masters  and  as- 
sistants.^' Of  the  other  sources  of  civilization,  prior  to  the  ReformatioD, 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  renowned  ^*  Schalpforta,''  an  institution  for 
instruction,  fbunded  in  1187  by  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Walkenried. 
With  the  Reformation,  the  broad  light  of  day  at  last  broke  opon  Bruns- 
wick as  respects  education  and  enlightenment  In  1528,  Bugenhagen 
accomplished  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  the  capital.  We 
bsTe  already  remarked  in  what  condition  be  found  the  schools.  He  now 
gave  them  such  an  organization  as  Luther,  in  reply  to  Melancthon,  had 
outlined  in  his  **  Unterricht  der  Yisitatoren.*'  The  reformation  was  ex- 
tended by  Duke  Julius  through  the  entire  territory,  and  immediately 
thereafter,  in  1569,  there  appeared  a  church  ordinance,  which  also  in- 
cluded regulations  for  the  schools,  according  throughout  with  the  views 
of  Luther  and  Bugenhagen,  and  the  root'Stock  of  the  school  system  that 
to-day  exists  in  Brunswick.  This  ordinance  provided  that  wherever  there 
had  hitherto  been  sacristies  there  should  now  bo  German  schools  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  them.  From  this  germ  the  "  Public  School " 
has  developed  itself  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  times.  Reading, 
writing,  the  catechism,  and  sacred  music  were  for  a  long  time  the  stand- 
ard subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  teachers  were  required  to  be  '*  persons 
fitted  for  the  office,  who  had  undergone  a  previous  examination.**  Duke 
Augustus  added  an  element  of  great  strength  to  the  system,  in  1 644,  by 
establishing  a  consistory,  before  which  all  matters  relating  to  churches 
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iind  schools  should  be  brought,  and  by  whom  both  churches  and  schools 
should  be  frequently  visited.  He  also  issued,  in  1651,  an  ordinance  con- 
taining strict  regulations  respecting  the  instruction  of  youth,  which  was 
printed  at  Wolfenbiitte),  in  1657.  Yet  all  these  measures  were  not  effec- 
tual in  bringing  into  operation  a  system  of  country  schools ;  it  was  es- 
pecially the  schools  of  the  cities  that  were  undergoing  gradual  develop- 
ment Finally,  Charles  I.,  young  and  energetic,  gained  the  throne  and 
showed  his  desire  and  ability  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  country 
schools,  by  the  ^*  Ordinance  respectmg  Schools  in  the  Country,"  of  Sept, 
1758,  in  which,  after  an  admirable  preamble,  there  follow  five  chapters 
upon  "  Scholars,"  "  Schoolmasters,"  "  Preachers,"  "  their  Superintend- 
ents," and  **  the  Magistracy."  And  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  might 
be  no  want  of  teachers,  he  founded  in  Oct,  1758,  a  Teachers'  Seminary 
at  Wolfenbiittel. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  Brunswick  public  school  is  a  daughter 
of  the  church ;  and  legislation  had  never  conceived  of  any  other  relation. 
But  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  (1780-1806,)  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of  Prussia,  favored  other  views. 
The  schools  should  be  separated  from  the  church  and  placed  under  % 
**  School  Directory,"  consisting  of  Campe,  Trapp  and  Sture.  This  plan  of 
the  Duke  was  frustrated,  however,  by  the  opposition  of  the  consistory 
and  chambers.  Omitting  the  period  during  which  the  country  and  its 
schools  groaned  under  French  despotism,  we  pass  immediately  to  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  premising  only  that  the  existing  system 
rests  mainly — first,  upon  the  ordinance  of  1753,  so  far  as  not  superseded 
by  subsequent  laws; — secondly,  upon  the  law  of  April,  1840,  in  relation 
to  school  attendance  and  school  order  in  the  country  parishes ; — ^thirdly, 
upon  the  proclamation  of  the  consistory  of  Nov.,  1840,  which,  together 
with  the  first -mentioned  law,  provided  for  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
schools; — and  fourthly,  upon  the  parish  school  law  of  Dec,  1851,  which 
regulated  the  external  relations  of  the  schools. 

I.      PRIUART   S0HOOL& 

The  Public  Schools  include  both  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  parish 
schools  in  city  and  country,  and  all  institutions  related  to  them.  For 
Catholic  churches  and  schools,  the  State  does  nothing  directly ;  they  be- 
long to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim.  The  Jews  also  provide 
liberally  for  their  own  schools,  which  are  all  purely  private  institutions. 
Every  Evangelical  parish  is  obliged  to  have  a  parish  school,  which  is  open 
to  children  of  all  denominations,  and  is  supported  by  the  parish  in  which 
it  is  situated.  If  the  requisite  amount  can  not  be  raised  from  the  tuition 
fees,  (which  vary  in  the  cities  and  villages,  but  in  the  country  are  one 
thaler  (74  cents)  annually  per  child,  of  whatever  age,)  the  deficiency  is 
contributed  from  the  parish  treasury,  as  well  as  what  is  required  fpr  the 
tuition  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  teacher's  salary  is  defrayed 
from  the  same  source.  Many  parishes  receive  assistance  from  the  "  clois- 
ter and   education  fund,"  which   originated  from  the  estates  of  the  con- 
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veDts  and  religious  foundations  secularized  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  institutions  of 
instruction. 

There  are  in  the  country  parishes  (in  1855)  406  teacherships,  with  a 
total  income  of  78,118  thalers,  ($67,800,)  exclusive  of  house-rent  fur- 
nished free  to  the  teachers.  Of  this  amount,  41,571  th.  are  derived  from 
the  school  endowments,  (including  lands,  invested  funds,  perquisites,  &c) 
— 29,882  th.  tuition  fees — 2,908  th.  appropriated  by  the  parishes — and 
8,805  th.  from  the  cloister  and  educaticii  fund.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1855  was  83,022.  The  usual  amount  of  salary  in  districts  containing 
250  inhabitants  and  over,  is  at  least  150  th.,  ($111) — in  smaller  districts,  at 
least  140  th.,  (previous  to  February  of  the  present  year,  120  th.)  Two- 
fifths  of  the  salaries  range  from  120  th.  to  150  th.,  another  two-fifths  from 
150  th.  to  250  th.  65  teachers  receive  250-350  th.,  and  ten  receive  850- 
600  th.  In  the  twelve  cities  and  three  boroughs  there  are  86  schools  with 
188  male  and  42  female  teachers,  who  receive  a  total  salary  of  42,758  th., 
($81,650,)  to  which  the  tuition  fees  contribute  18,889  th.,  the  cloister  and 
education  fund  9,600  th.,  and  the  city  and  other  treasuries  the  remainder. 
The  number  of  scholars  is  11,288.  The  usual  salary  of  a  city  teacher  is 
150  th.,  or  175  th.  without  house-rent.  The  city  teachers  are  regularly 
graduated,  those  of  the  city  of  Brunswick  being  divided  into  six  classes, 
the  five  higher  classes  consisting  of  five  teachers  each,  the  salaries  being 
200,  250,  800,  850,  400,  and  450  th.  respectively.  Thirty  thalers  are 
added  in  commutation  of  house-rent  Teachers  are  allowed  to  engage  in 
other  occupations  with  the  consent  of  the  consistory. 

Children  enter  school  on  completing  the  fifth  year,  at  Easter  or  Mich- 
nlmas,  and  remain  until  confirmation,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The 
vacations  established  by  law  are  one  of  a  week  at  Christmas,  a  week  at 
Easter,  and  three  days  at  Ascension  day.  There  are  also  five  weeks  of 
Ttoation  during  the  summer  term,  which  are  distributed  during  harvest 
and  autumn  according  to  the  season.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons are  also  free. 

School  Svperintendence, — There  is  required  to  be  a  committee  in  con- 
nection with  every  school,  consisting  in  the  country  parishes  of  the 
chairman  and  one  member  of  the  church  committee,  the  chief  ofBcial  of 
the  parish,  and  a  member  of  the  parish  council,  who  must  all  be  of  the 
same  sect  The  teacher  of  the  school  (the  oldest  where  there  are  several) 
should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee  as  advising  member,  and 
may  be  constituted  a  voting  member  by  the  consistory.  In  the  cities  the 
committee  consists  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  highest  ecclesiastic,  a 
member  of  the  city  council  and  of  the  church  association,  (formed  of  the 
church  committees  of  the  different  parishes,)  or  of  the  church  committee 
if  there  be  but  a  single  parish,  the  school  director,  and  wherever  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  any  school  is  concerned,  the  head  teacher  of  that 
school.  This  school  committee  is  a  creation  of  the  law  of  Dec,  1851,  and 
has  already  effected  many  beneficial  results.     Besides  paying  general  at- 
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tention  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  it  devolves  upon  them  to  tran* 
sact  all  its  outside  business ;  they  have  the  management  of  the  school 
property,  under  the  direction  of  the  consistory ;  they  prepare  the  annual 
estimate  of  income  and  expenses,  effect  the  appropriation  by  the  parish 
court  of  the  items  of  the  estimate,  and  have  control  of  the  school  treasury 
accounts,  inasmuch  as  the  accounts  are  presented  first  of  all  to  them  for 
revision.  It  is  their  duty  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions, to  reconcile  the  differences  of  teachers  and  parents,  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  respecting  the  admission  of  scholars  not  entitled  to  it«  and 
the  establishment  of  the  rates  of  tuition,  to  decide  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  gross  offenses,  or  the  final  expulsion  of  scholars,  to  conduct 
school  ceremonies,  to  be  present  at  public  examinations,  to  make  sugges- 
tions to  the  school  inspector  or  the  consistory  respecting  instruction  and 
all  other  school  matters,  and  at  their  request  to  make  reports  and  giTe 
advice. 

The  immediate  superintendent  of  every  country  school  is  the  local 
preacher.  The  city  and  burgher  schools  are  generally  under  a  director 
appointed  by  the  ministry  on  the  nomination  of  the  consistory.  The 
other  schools  of  the  duchy  are  distributed  into  twenty-eight  inspection 
districts,  each  under  a  school  inspector  appointed  in  the  same  way,  usu- 
ally an  ordained  minister,  who  receives  a  suitable  compensation  from  the 
cloister  fund.  These  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  directors,  have  the  es- 
pecial control  of  the  internal  management  of  the  schools,  and  are  also 
particularly  required  to  call  meetings  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  their 
districts.  Finally,  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbiittel  is  at  the  head  of  ih^ 
school  government  Since  1851  there  has  also  been  established  at  th» 
same  place  a  consistorial  council,  to  which  school  matters  should  be  re- 
ferred. The  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  parish  schools  is  fixed  by 
this  consistory,  and  they  have  also  the  decision  respecting  the  location, 
transference,  dismissal,  and  pensioning  of  teachers,  the  imposing  bonds 
upon  newly  appointed  teachers,  and  the  care  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  schools. 

Internal  Arrangement  of  the  Schools. — In  the  earlier  times,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  was  marked  by  very  decided  characteristics,  to  which 
the  university  of  Helmstedt  especially  contributed.  Later,  the  peculiar 
geographical  position  of  the  territory  brought  into  action  numerous  ex- 
ternal influences,  so  that  the  specific  character  of  the  schools  became 
gradually  less  marked.  The  philanthropic  notions  that  flowed  in,  were 
not  however  powerful  enough  to  remove  altogether  the  old,  solid  founda- 
tion, and  though  the  public  schools  could  not  wholly  exclude  the  preva- 
lent pedagogical  ideas  of  modem  times,  yet  they  did  not  so  far  accept 
them  as  to  thereby  wholly  lose  their  former  features.  This  conservatire 
element  may  be  ascribed,  doubtless,  to  the  close  connection  between  the 
schools  and  the  church.  The  influence  which  the  more  enlightened  ped- 
agogical ideas  of  modern  times  have  exerted  upon  the  schools,  is  due  to 
the  wisdom  of  Junker  and  of  Bischof.     The  school  system  of  Brunswiok 
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is,  in  truth,  rooted  in  ecclesiastical  soil,  but  in  later  years  it  inclines  de- 
cidedly towards  a  more  rational  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  city  schools  have,  as  circumstances  may  require,  male  and  female 
departments,  and  also  schools  in  which  tuition  is  free.  The  number 
of  the  classes  varies.  As  an  example  of  classification  and  of  the  course 
of  study,  we  give  a  brief  description  of  the  schools  of  Schoningen,  a  city 
of  8,900  inhabitants.  The  male  and  female  schools  are  each  divided  into 
four  classes,  with  an  elementary  class  which  includes  all  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  This  elementary  class,  numbering  124  pupils, 
receives  24  hours  weekly  instruction  in  religion,  reading  and  writing, 
ciphering,  exercises  in  spelling  and  grammar,  lessons  in  thinking  and 
needle-work.  In  the  male  department,  with  215  pupils,  the  lower  class 
of  62  boys  is  taught,  24  hours  weekly,  in  religion,  German,  ciphering, 
singing  and  thinking — while  the  course  for  the  highest  class  of  88  pupils 
requires  32  hours,  and  is  extended  to  include  religion,  Bible  reading,  re- 
ligious history,  German,  history,  geography,  physical  science,  abstract 
arithmetic,  ciphering,  writing,  singing  and  drawing.  Instruction  is  given 
to  the  second  and  third  classes  in  geometry  and  natural  history.  In  the 
female  department,  numbering  232  pupils,  the  lowest  class  (78  pupils) 
receives  26  hours  instruction  in  religion,  German,  ciphering,  writing,  fa- 
miliar science,  singing  and  needle-work — the  higher  class  (41  pupils,  81 
hours,)  the  same  subjects  as  the  higher  class  in  the  male  department, 
with  the  exception  of  religious  history  and  abstract  arithmetic,  and  the 
addition  of  needle-work.  There  are  also  *^  associate  classes,"  so-called, 
attached  to  the  higher  class,  for  instruction  in  the  male  school  in  Latin, 
French,  German,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  in  the  female  school  in 
German,  mythology,  religious  history  and  needle-work.  In  the  free 
school,  28  hours  are  given  to  religion,  Bible  reading,  German,  ciphering, 
familiar  science,  writing,  singing  and  needle-work — in  the  two  lower  di- 
visions, religion,  Bible  history,  exercises  in  thinking,  ciphering,  reading 
and  writing.     All  city  schools  arc  organized  in  a  similar  manner. 

Village  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  divided  into  three 
classes ;  where  there  are  two  teachers,  the  first  teacher  has  charge  of  the 
upper  class,  the  second  teacher  the  two  lower.  Formerly,  in  places  of 
sufficient  population  for  two  schools,  the  sexes  were  separated ;  but  this 
Jirrangement  is  now  wholly  obsolete.  The  number  of  hours  given  to  in- 
struction are  as  follows  :  in  schools  with  a  single  teacher  and  less  than  60 
^scholars,  during  the  winter  term  and  first  summer  quarter,  26  hours,  and 
.in  the  second  summer  quarter,  22  hours.  In  these  schools  the  exercises 
jure  the  most  difficult,  as  all  the  classes  are  under  instruction  and  care  at 
the  same  time.  Where  there  are  between  60  and  160  scholars,  the 
.hours  are  32,  28  and  24  in  the  winter  term  and  two  summer  quarters 
respectively — in  schools  of  more  than  160  scholars  but  still  under  one 
teacher,  36,  36  and  32.  In  these  schools  only  the  higher  and  two  lower 
classes  are  present  in  turn.  In  schools  under  two  teachers,  the  upper 
rClass  is  taught  28,  26  and  22  hours,  the  middle  class  16, 15  and  12  hours, 
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and  the  lower  class  12,  11  and  10  hours.  The  studies  are  as  follows :  in 
the  lower  class,  instruction  in  intuition,  **  which  gives  a  scientific  prepa- 
ration and  foundation  for  subsequent  instruction  in  language  and  religion, 
as  well  as  in  familiar  science  \"  reading,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  phonic 
(lautir)  method ;  writing,  figure  drawing,  numbers,  and  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic;  in  the  middle  class,  elementary  instruction  in  religion, 
founded  upon  Bible  stories,  exercises  in  thinking  and  expression,  famil- 
iar science,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic  and  singing; 
in  the  upper  class,  religious  instruction,  with  the  aid  of  the  catechism, 
Bible  knowledge,  religious  history,  language,  familiar  science,  knowledge 
of  their  native  land,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  writing  and 
singing.     The  text-books  used  are  very  various. 

Teachers. — The  teachers  receive  their  training  principally  at  the  Semi- 
naries of  Wolfenbiittel  and  Brunswick,  and  the  preparatory  schools  at- 
tached to  them.  The  institution  at  Wolfenbiittel  has  a  director,  inspec- 
tor, five  assistants,  and  13  **  seminarists '' — at  Brunswick,  a  director, 
three  assistants,  and  10  seminarists.  The  directors  are  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  city  schools,  in  which  also  the  seminarists  are  engaged  as 
teachers.  The  latter  do  not  receive  instruction,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
seminary,  but  are  called  together  in  conference  from  time  to  time  by  the 
director.  They  receive  their  lodging,  board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  attend- 
eance,  &c.,  fi'ec,  and  also  annual  stipends  of  85  thalers  at  Brunswick,  and 
of  24-60  thalers  at  Wolfenbiittel.  In  the  preparatory  school  at  the  latter 
place  there  are  45  "  Preparandists,"  who  are  instructed  by  the  teachers 
of  the  seminary  through  a  three  years*  course.  The  plan  of  study  in- 
cludes religion,  Bible  instruction,  catechetical  exercises,  geography,  his- 
tory, German,  arithmetic,  natural  history,  mathematics,  science  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  penmanship,  theory  of  music,  singing,  playing  on 
the  violin,  (formerly  the  organ,)  drawing  and  horticulture.  The  so-called 
"  aspirants "  receive  their  fitting  for  the  preparatory  school  at  the  real 
school,  i.  e.,  in  the  two  higher  classes  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  burgher  school. 
Stipends  are  annually  apportioned  to  both  aspirants  and  preparandists ; 
still  the  expense  of  preparation  is  very  high,  and  within  late  years  the 
number  of  students  has  greatly  diminished.  In  the  ll.irz-town  of 
Blankenburg  there  is  also  a  small  preparatory  school  attached  to  the 
gymnasium,  with  four  students. 

Frqfeasional  Improvement  of  Teachers. — The  most  effectual  incitement 
to  farther  improvement  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  corps 
of  Brunswick  teachers,  with  whom  a  living,  energetic  spirit  has  always 
been  a  distinguishing  trait  Additional  motive  is  found  in  the  "  account 
book,"  which,  since  1854,  every  teacher  has  been  obliged  to  keep,  making 
careful  entry  every  month  of  all  that  has  been  studied  in  the  school  and 
committed  to  memory  by  the  scholars.  This  book  accompanies  the  re- 
port made  by  the  teachers  at  Easter  to  the  higher  authorities,  and  even 
without  this  would  be  a  powerful  incentive.  The  official  conferences  of 
teachers,  recommended  by  the  inspectors,  and  usually  held  at  Easter  and 
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Michffilmas,  also  prove  a  valuable  means  of  improvement  The  inspector 
selects  certain  topics,  sufficiently  long  before'  holding  the  meeting,  and 
appoints  teachers  to  report  upon  them.  These  teachers  express  their 
views  before  the  conference,  which  are  then  freely  discussed  under  the 
lead  of  the  inspector,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  higher  authorities.  The  conference  is  always 
opened  and  closed  with  singing  and  prayer;  to  defray  the  expenses,  the 
teachers  receive  a  small  compensation  from  the  school  money.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  almost  everywhere,  in  city  and  country,  volun; 
tary  conferences,  meeting  usually  every  month  and  organized  like  the 
official  ones ;  the  most  important  one  is  that  of  the  city  teachers  of 
Brunswick,  who  have  also  gathered  a  considerable  library.  Teachers' 
reading  societies  are  usually  connected  with  the  conferences,  but  also  ex- 
ist here  and  there  independently.  The  most  influential  institution,  how- 
ever, for  the  instruction  and  closer  union  of  teachers,  is  the  *'  General 
Teachers'  Association,"  organized  in  1849,  and  meeting  semi-annually  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  five  members, 
and  its  endeavor  is  to  form  small  conference  districts  throughout  the 
country,  of  which  the  Association  is  at  once  the  root  and  the  fiiiit 

Examination  for  the  office  of  public  school  teacher  is  made  before  a 
committee,  composed  of  a  member  of  the  consistory,  a  seminary  director, 
and  the  necessary  department  professors.  The  appointment  of  the 
teacher  is  made  by  the  government  on  n(miination  of  the  consistory,  pre- 
ceded by  the  communication  of  the  nomination  to  the  committee  of  the 
parish.  If  objections  are  made,  they  are  duly  referred.  Of  the  teacher- 
ships,  273  are  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  66  belong  to  preachers  and 
parishes,  22  to  preachers  alone,  5  to  parishes  alone,  and  41  to  private 
persons.  The  suspension  of  a  teacher,  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  deprives 
him  of  office  and  not  of  salary,  but  he  must  bear  the  expense  of  a  substi- 
tute. A  teacher  can  also  be  removed  by  the  government  to  a  place  of 
punishment,  on  motion  of  the  consistory,  but  his  salary  can  not  be  re- 
duced beyond  one-tenth  at  the  most.  Fines  may  be  imposed  by  the  con- 
sistory to  the  amount  of  twenty  thalers.  The  pensioning  of  teachers  is 
done  at  the  will  of  government  upon  their  own  petition,  or  that  of  the 
school  committee  and  consistory.  In  the  city  parishes,  the  pension  is 
computed  according  to  the  law  of  Oct.,  1832,  and  is  paid  by  the  city  par- 
ish ;  it  can  not  exceed  four-fifths  of  the  previous  salary,  and  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  time  of  service,  only  those  years  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count which  have  been  spent  in  teaching  in  that  particular  parish.  In 
the  country  parishes,  the  new  teacher  receives  a  salary  of  120  thalers, 
exclusive  of  rent,  during  the  life  of  the  former  teacher,  to  whom  the  sur- 
plus of  the  revenues  of  the  office  goes  as  pension.  The  pension  must, 
however,  amount  at  least  to  what  it  would  be  were  it  calculated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above-mentioned  law  upon  a  salary  of  120-150  thalers, 
according  to  the  time  which  the  pensioner  has  spent  in  teaching  since 
his  appointment.     Should  the  surplus  be  less  than  this,  the  deficiency  is 
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supplied  from  the  parish  treasury  if  the  time  of  service,  which  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  calculation,  was  spent  entirely  in  the  parish.  Otherwise, 
the  parish  only  pays  the  amount  proportioned  to  the  time  actually  spent 
in  the  parish,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  from  the  cloister  and  education 
fund.  By  the  laws  of  Sept,  1848  and  July,  1853,  all  teachers  have  a 
claim,  through  the  liberality  of  the  government,  upon  the  **  Civil  Officers^ 
Widows*  and  Orphans*  Fund."  The  annual  contribution  of  the  teacher 
to  this  fund  amounts  to  8  per  cent — the  widows*  pension  to  16  per  cent 
of  his  salary.  Sometimes,  also,  needy  teachers  are  allowed  upon 
petition  a  pension  from  the  cloister  and  education  fund.  There  also 
exists  a  noble  endowment  with  a  capital  of  86,000  thalers,  under  the 
management  of  the  consistory,  for  the  support  of  poor  country  school 
teachers  and  their  widows,  which  was  founded  by  the  late  chief  recorder 
Waterling  of  Wolfenbiittel,  in  1822.  The  annual  assistance  given  to  any 
one  person  from  this  fund  can  not  amount  to  less  than  ten  thalers,  nor  to 
more  than  thirty.  In  1852,  the  managing  committee  of  the  Teachers* 
Association  made  a  contract  with  the  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Aachen 
and  Munich,  by  which  a  kind  of  dividend  is  paid  upon  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  effected  upon  the  movables  of  the  teachers,  and  this  dividend 
is  applied  to  the  benefit  of  teachers*  widows  and  orphans.  The  income 
from  1852  to  1856  amounted  to  810  thalers,  from  which  annual  individ- 
ual appropriations  of  twelve  thalers  were  made.  There  also  exists  a 
Teachers*  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  grants  to  the  survivor 
an  allowance  of  forty  thalers.  On  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  the 
law  requires  parishes  to  provide  residence  for  the  widows  of  teachers,  and 
some  parishes  have  furnished  them  with  homes  by  the  endowment  of 
lands  and  the  like. 

The  teacher*8  official  title  is  "Parish  School  Teacher;*'  the  consistory 
occasionally  confers  the  title  of  "  Chorister,**  (cantor.)  The  Duke  also 
sometimes  decorates  a  zealous  teacher  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  of  the  second  class,  and  has  once,  very  recently,  bestowed 
the  cross  of  the  first  class.  There  were,  formerly,  female  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools,  but  they  are  now  no  longer  met  with. 

Private  schools  and  institutions  exist  in  several  of  the  larger  cities, 
among  which  we  mention — 8  Catholic  schools,  (8  teachers,  170  pupils,) 
4  parish  schools,  (5  teachers,  74  pupils,)  8  young  ladies*  schools,  (58 
teachers,  885  pupils,)  several  infant  schools,  8  Sunday  and  evening  trades* 
schools,  the  noted  carpenters*  school  of  Haarman  in  Holzminden,  (a 
boarding  school,)  the  two  private  institutes  of  Dr.  Rolecke,  (agricultural 
and  technic,)  at  Brunswick,  and  of  Dr.  Keller,  at  Lesse,  the  Jewish  Edu- 
cational Institute  at  Wolfenbiittel,  with  a  capital  of  over  100,000  thalers, 
at  Brunswick  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  (8  teachers,  28  pupils,  about 
20,000  thalers  capital,)  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  (8  teachers,  11  pupils,) 
and  the  Rescue  House  before  the  Stone  Gate,  (15  girls,  7  boys,  and  in- 
creasing rapidly.)  In  Seesen  is  the  Jacobson  Orphan  Institute  in  con- 
nection with  a  school 
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XL      ORPHAN   AND   RESCUE  HOUSES. 

The  extensive  Orphan  House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  city" 
of  Brunswick,  was  endowed  as  early  as  1246.  by  the  council  and  burgh- 
ers, and  in  after  years  was  enriched  by  valuable  privileges  and  gifts,  so 
that  it  now  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  18,000  thalers.  Originally  ar- 
ranged for  sixty  boys  and  as  many  girls,  it  now  receives  nearly  200  orphans^ 
not  all  of  whom  are  from  the  city.  The  children  receive,  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  respects,  very  good  care,  and  even  after  confirmation  derive 
much  support  and  aid  from  the  asylum.  The  Tuckcrman  Orphan  House 
was  founded  in  1678  by  the  widow  of  the  Abbot  Tuckerman  for  the  ben- 
efit of  twenty  female  orphans.  At  Wolfenbiittel  there  was  also  an 
orphan  house  established  in  1658  for  the  reception  of  12— 15  children, 
but  in  recent  times  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  place  the  orphans  in 
families,  by  which  means  a  larger  number  of  children  are  well  provided 
for.  The  extensive  buildings  of  the  Orphan  House  are  used  for  a  school 
and  for  the  residence  of  the  seminary  director  and  seminarists. 

For  neglected  children  there  is  a  House  of  Correction  in  the  village  of 
Bevern.  The  inmates  receive  instruction  in  useful  occupations  and  the 
necessary  studies  from  the  pastor  and  a  single  teacher. 

IIL      CLASSICAL   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  only  with  extreme  sorrow  that  a  citizen  of  Brunswick  can  reflect 
that  his  country  has  now  lost  the  most  precious  pearl  from  its  crown  of 
learned  institutions — the  once  so  flourishing  Julian  College,  endowed  by 
Duke  Julius  to  fulfill  the  vow  made  by  his  father  in  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  two  sons  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  in  1553,  first  as  a  grammar 
school  at  Gandersheim,  and  afterwards  as  a  University  at  Helmstedt, 
where,  in  1576,  Martin  Chemnitz  delivered  the  inaugural  discourse. 
After  this  university  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  strong  citadel  of  pure 
learning,  it  was  destroyed  in  1809  by  the  barbarity  of  the  French,  and 
since  then  Gottingen  has  been  regarded  as  the  national  university.  Be- 
tween the  university  and  the  gymnasia  stands  the  Caroline  College  at 
Brunswick,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  cloister  school  at  Marienthal, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  consisting,  since  1835,  of  classical,  techni- 
cal and  commercial  departments,  (with  18,  85  and  4  students,  respectively,) 
under  a  scientific  corps  of  instruction  of  21  professors.  It  receives  an 
appropriation  of  16,000  thalers  from  the  cloister  and  education  fund. 
We  mention  also  the  Theological  Seminary  founded  at  Wolfenbiittel  in 
1836,  (the  government  of  Westphalia  abolished  all  the  earlier  institutions 
and  applied  their  endowments  to  the  benefit  of  its  higher  oflicials,)  be- 
cause its  students  are  also  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  city  schools. 

The  gymnasial  system  rests  upon  the  school  ordinance  of  July,  1569, 
which  has  become  extended  in  its  application  as  new  institutions  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen.  The  relatively  strong  development  of  this  sys- 
tem is  due,  principally,  to  the  fact  that  proper  real  schools  are  wanting^ 
and  therefore  those  that  would  otherwise  attend  them,  are  obliged  ta 
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receive  their  education  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.  The  highest 
superintending  authority  rests  with  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbiittel ;  sec- 
ondarily, every  gymnasium  is  under  an  "  ephory,"  who  is  one  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ;  the  immediate  oversight  is  intrusted  to 
the  directors,  who  are  also  the  head  teachers,  and  are  usually  styled 
^*  professors."  The  gym nasial  teachers  are  in  part  *' regular  "  teachers, 
(distinguished  as  "colleagues,"  *' teachers,"  and  "head  teachers;"  the 
class  teacher  is  styled  "  ordinarius,")  and  assistant  teachers,  (for  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  &c.)  The  regular  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  prince  on  nomination  of  the  consistory,  and  being  com- 
missioned, arc  in  the  position  of  civil  officials.  They  were  formerly 
generally  selected  from  the  younger  theologians,  but  more  recently  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  well  educated  classical  men  to  fill  the 
situations.  The  reversion  of  a  teachership  in  the  gymnasia  is  obtained 
by  an  official  examination  before  an  examining  committee.  Regular 
teachers  are  required  to  .serve  a  year  under  trial.  The  gymnasia  are 
supported  partly  by  the  revenues  of  school  property  (funds  and  real  es- 
tate) and  tuition  fees,  and  partly  by  appropriations  from  the  cloister  and 
education  fund.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  amount  to  .36,096  thalers, 
($26,000,)  of  which  that  fund  contributes  21,516  thalers.  They  range 
from  250  to  1,000  thalers,  and  are  paid  mostly  in  money,  occasionally 
also  in  natural  products.  The  directors  are  always  provided  with  resi- 
dence free  of  rent,  and  at  some  of  the  gymnasia,  the  teachers  also. 

The  pupils,  if  they  have  not  been  elsewhere  prepared  for  a  higher  class, 
usually  enter  the  fifth  class  in  their  ninth  or  tenth  year.  The  course  in 
each  of  the  lower  classes  continues  one  year — in  the  higher  classes,  by 
the  regulations,  two  years.  Some  of  the  students  receive  considerable 
assistance  by  means  of  the  stipends  with  which  several  of  the  institutions 
are  liberally  endowed.  The  tuition  fees,  e.  g.,  at  Ilolzminden,  vary  from 
3^  thalers  per  quarter  in  the  fourth  class,  to  5  thalers  in  the  first. 

The  "Union  Gymnasium"  at  Brunswick,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Martineum  andCatharineum,  includes  three  institutions; — the  upper 
gymnasium,  with  a  director,  7  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  74:  pupils,  the 
pro-gymnasium,  with  a  director,  (>  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  251  pupils, 
and  the  real  gymnasium,  with  a  director,  8  teachers,  4  assistants,  and  214 
pupils.  The  gymnasium  at  Wolfenbiittel,  called  the  "Great  School," 
(with  a  director,  0  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  127  pupils,)  was  endowed 
by  Duke  Julius  in  1508  and  gifted  with  valuable  privileges.  The  gym- 
nasium at  Ilelmstedt  has  a  director,  4  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  56  pu- 
pils— at  Blankenburg,  a  director,  5  teachers,  3  assistants,  and  61  pupils — 
at  Holzminden,  a  director,  6  teachers,  4  assistants,  and  78  pupils.  The 
latter  originated  in  1760  from  the  cloister  school  at  Amelunxbom,  is  ex- 
cellently supplied  with  means  of  instruction,  and  assists  ten  stipendiaries 
who  receive  free  tuition,  lodging,  fuel,  and  attendance,  and  52  thalers 
annually. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  gymnasium  at  Wolfenbiittel  during  the 
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school  year  1857-8  has  included,  throughout  the  five  classes,  German, 
French,  religion,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing  and 
music,  excepting  that  writing  gives  place  to  English  in  the  two  higher 
classes,  and  drawing,  to  Hebrew  in  the  highest  Latin  is  commenced  in 
the  second  year,  and  Greek  and  mathematics  in  the  third  year  and  con- 
tinue through  the  remainder  of  the  course. 


PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION   IN   MECKLENBURG. 


HISTOUY.      TERRITORY.      POPULATION. 

Mecklenburg  embraces  the  two  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  which  rank  respectively  as  the 
thirteenth  and  twentieth  States  of  the  German  Confederacy.  The  grand- 
ducal  families,  both  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
are  descended  in  direct  male  line  from  the  last  king,  or  prince  of  tho 
Obolrites,  Pribislav  II.,  who  died  in  1181.  The  Obolrites  belonged  to  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Sclaconians^  who  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but 
became  independent  in  820.  In  1161  their  country  was  conquered  by 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  who  in  1166  restored  a  portion  of 
it  to  the  native  prince,  Pribislav  II.,  who  embraced  the  Christian  creed, 
and  became  in  1170  prince  of  the  German  Empire.  In  1848  the  line  of 
Mecklenburg  (so  called  from  the  capital,  Mikelenborg,  now  a  little  village,) 
was  raised  to  the  ducal  dignity  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  In  1695, 
the  ducal  honors  were  restricted  to  two  lines,  occupying  distinct  territory. 
By  an  arrangement  made  in  1701  they  have  had  each  its  own  rulers  and 
chambers  of  deputies,  but  are  still  intimately  connected,  both  diets  meet- 
ing annually  together,  making  common  laws  and  imposing  common  taxes 
for  the  whole  territory.  Lying  between  the  Baltic  and  the  basin  of  the 
Elbe,  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  with  numerous  lakes  and  ex- 
ten.sive  forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  cultivated  with  a  skill 
unsurpassed  in  Germany,  producing  a  large  surplus  of  grain  for  export 
and  distillation.  Horses,  cattle,  and  wool  are  also  largely  exported,  the 
breed  of  horses  being  especially  noted.  Rostock  and  Wismar  are  the 
principal  seaports,  now  connected  with  the  cities  of  Glistrow  and  Schwerin 
by  a  railroad  which  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the  terri- 
tory to  Lauenburg  and  thence  to  Hamburg.  It  is  the  most  sparsely 
populated  portion  of  Germany.  Until  1820  the  peasants  were  in  a  state 
of  m'tigated  slavery,  able  to  acquire,  enjoy,  and  transmit  property,  but 
bound  to  the  soil  so  as  to  be  bought  and  sold  with  it.  In  that  year  they 
were  declared  free,  though  their  actual  manumission  did  not  take  place 
till  about  1825.  The  condition  of  the  peasants,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion are  noble,  appears  to  be  still  much  depressed.  The  religion  is 
Lutheran,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Calvinists  and  Catholics,  and 
about  4,000  Jews. 

Mecklenburo-Schwerin  contains  an  area  of  4,701  square  miles  and  a 
population,  in  1801,  of  548,449.       It  embraces  the  duchies  of  Schwerin 
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and  Gastrow,  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  and  the  dominions  of  Rostock 
and  Wismar.  Its  capital  is  Schwerin,  with  a  population  of  about 
18,000. 

Mecklenrurg-Strelitz  has  an  area  of  997  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  99,060  in  1860.  It  consists  of  the  dominion  of  Stargard,  and  the 
small  detached  principality  of  Ratzeburg. 

MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 

1.  Primary  Schools. 

In  the  eariicr  periods  of  public  schools  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the 
teachers  were  laboring  men,  poorly  qualified  and  poorly  compensated, 
keeping  school  only  in  winter,  and  obliged  to  depend  for  their  main  sub- 
sistence upon  their  summer's  occupation.  The  school  buildings  were 
miserable,  the  rooms  small,  all  apparatus  for  teaching  wanting,  and  the 
long  roads  which  the  scholars  journeyed  over  in  order  to  reach  the  village 
schools,  were  often  bad  and  fatiguing.  The  supervision  rested  nominally 
with  the  spiritual  authorities,  but  was  left  too  dependent  upon  the  pleas- 
ure and  disposition  of  the  preachers  and  landed  proprietors.  The  school 
ordinance  of  1650  only  prescribed  that  the  pastor,  or  clerk,  with  his 
wife,  should  keep  a  school  and  give  instruction  in  the  catechism  and 
prayers,  in  reading,  writing,  and  sewing.  The  schools  in  the  cities  were 
not  in  a  much  better  condition,  even  the  liberally  educated  teachers 
being  but  poorly  paid  and  looking  upon  the  ofiBce  only  as  preliminary  to 
a  pastorship,  and  its  duties  to  be  made  as  light  as  possible.  Board  was 
obtained  by  rotation  among  the  families  of  the  district,  which  was  made 
obligatory  by  a  law  of  1698,  unless  an  equivalent  payment  w^as  made  in 
money.  Little  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  schools  until  the  time 
of  Grand  Duke  Friedrich,  (1766-1785,)  who  placed  the  schools  to  some 
extent  under  the  charge  of  the  civil  officei*s,  required  that  all  teachers 
should  undergo  examinations,  and  allowed  them  the  following  emolu- 
ments: a  dwelling-house  containing  a  school-room  with  benches  and 
tables,  and,  if  necessary,  another  family  room,  besides  chambers  and 
stables,  a  garden  of  100  square  rods,  enough  of  plowed  land  for  four 
bushels  of  seed,  meadow  for  two  loads  of  hay,  pasturage  for  two  cows, 
a  calf,  ten  sheep,  and  two  swine,  three  or  four  cords  of  four-foot  wood, 
wood  and  brush  for  fencing,  and  free  carriage  to  mill,  besides  which 
every  owner  of  a  hide  of  land  or  of  a  cottage  was  required  to  pay,  for 
the  wages  of  the  teacher,  a  bushel  of  rye  and  a  half-thaler,  (37  cents,) 
and  every  lodger  or  shepherd  H  schillings  (2  cents)  weekly,  half  in  rye 
and  half  in  money.  He  also,  in  1771,  required  that  the  schools  under 
his  immediate  jurisdiction  (the  domanial  schools)  should  be  maintained 
for  six  hours  each  day  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter,  with  an  hour's  eve- 
ning school  for  adults,  and  also  for  two  days  in  the  week  during  summer 
from  6  to  10,  A.  M.,  for  children  and  adults,  and  11,  A.  M.  to  1,  P.  M.^ 
for  children  alone.  For  the  better  training  of  teachers  ^e  established,  in 
1782,  a  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Schwerin,  which  was  transferred  in  178& 
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xo  Ludwigslust  and  was  there  sustained  for  manj  years.  In  1 862  it  was 
transplanted  to  Neukloster,  where  fine  buildings  have  been  erected  for  it 
Candidates  here  receive  four  years  of  preparatory  training  (from  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years,)  are  then  employed  as  assistants  in  the 
city  or  country  schools,  and  after  two  years  of  military  service,  receive 
another  two  years*  special  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  in 
various  agricultural  and  industrial  occupations.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Duke  Friedrich  Franz,  of  more  than  fifly  years,  the  first  attempt  was 
made  towards  the  union  of  labor  or  industrial  schools  with  village 
schools,  and  in  1831  a  special  referee  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  all 
school  questions,  in  place  of  whom  since  1853  two  referees  have  acted, 
under  the  educational  department  which  is  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

It  is  to  bo  observed  that  under  the  constitution  of  both  Mecklenburg- 
Schwcrin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  in  the  administration  of  both 
governments,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  domanium^  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  reigning  prince, 
the  landed  estates  or  manors  of  the  nobility,  and  those  cities  which  are 
in  a  degree  independent  and  are  represented  in  the  diet  by  the  *'  land- 
schaft"  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
which  are  designated  as  *' domanial,'*  **  manorial,"  and  ^Mandschaft" 
-schools — the  last  title  being  somewhat  less  general  than  *^city  "  schools. 
The  cities  of  Wismar  and  Rostock  are  in  this  respect  wholly  independent 
and  have  their  schools  entirely  under  their  own  control. 

As  respects  school  legislation  more  especially,  the  "  fundamental  law  " 
of  the  land,  of  1755,  left  the  inspection  of  the  city  schools  unimpaired 
to  the  magistrates,  provided  the  schools  were  supported  by  the  cities  and 
they  possessed  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  teacherships — the  right 
of  superior  inspection  still  being  reserved  to  the  prince.  It  made  it  the 
duty  of  pastors,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools 
within  their  parishes  and  to  give  instruction  to  the  teachers,  and  in  all 
manorial  and  landschaft  schools  the  teachers  were  to  be  engaged  by  the 
civil  authorities,  upon  producing  a  certificate  and  recommendation  from 
the  pastor,  and  were  placed  wholly  under  their  jurisdiction  except  in 
matters  relating  to  instruction.  The  regulation  of  1771  respecting 
domanial  schools  was  two  years  afterwards  made  general.  In  1783  the 
examination  of  teachers  for  the  manorial  and  landschaft  schools  was 
committed  to  *'  superintendents,"  and  in  1795  to  the  pastors  also,  for 
whom  were  substituted,  in  1821,  the  "  praepositi,"  elected  by  the 
preachers  from  their  own  number  and  the  presiding  officer  appointed  by 
the  prince,  to  whom  of  late  years  a  permanent  associate  president  has 
been  added.  The  number  of  these  officers  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has 
usually  been  thirty-seven.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  feudal  system  in 
1821,  the  manorial  and  landschaft  schools  were  newly  organized  upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  parish  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children,  and  the  support  of  the  schools  was  made  obligatory 
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almost  entirely  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  estates.  Sixty  families^ 
embraced  within  a  district  not  over  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  'could  be 
formed  into  one  school  society.  The  school-house  must  .contain,  besides 
the  requisite  dwelling  for  the  teacher,  a  school-room  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  (in  the  domanial  schools)  six  square  feet  to  each  child,  and  readily 
heated.  Wherever  there  are  churches,  the  teachers  are  also  the  sextons^ 
and  in  any  case,  a  trade  or  other  occupation  which  does  not  interfere 
with  school  duties  is  permissable  but  can  not  be  imposed.  Appointment 
is  made  by  the  authorities  within  at  least  three  months  after  a  vacancy 
occurs,  upon  examination  by  the  prsepositus,  and  the  place  may  again  be 
vacated  after  six  months  notice  by  either  party.  The  preparation  of 
teachers  is  at  their  own  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  certain 
designated  preachers.  By  an  ordinance  of  1823,  revised  and  re-enacted 
in  1854,  and  by  subsequent  acts,  schools  were  to  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year,  excepting  three  weeks  of  vacation  at  the  high  feasts,  and 
five  or  six  weeks  at  seed  time  and  harvest,  the  summer  schools  being 
kept  but  three  hours,  from  7  to  10,  A.  M.  Children  over  ten  years  of 
age  who,  by  examination  of  the  pastor  in  presence  of  the  teacher  and 
school  authorities,  are  found  able  to  read  with  ease  and  acquainted  with 
the  cat  chism,  are  granted  permission  to  go  into  service  during  the  sum- 
mer.  Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  upon  completion  of  the  sixth 
year,  and  all  delinquency  is  punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment 
Instruction  in  the  country  schools  is  now  limited  to  religion,  reading,, 
writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  some  knowledge  of  geography, 
and  the  teachers  newly  located  are  required  to  have  either  studied  at  the 
Ludwigslust  seminary  or  at  least  to  have  passed  the  final  examination  at 
that  institution.  Subordinate  teacherships  have  been  formed  when 
needed  in  connection  with  the  larger  schools,  where  unmarried  teachers 
are  located  at  a  salary  of  120  thalers  ($90)  annually,  besides  lodging  and 
fuel,  with  the  certainty  of  advancement  after  some  years  of  faithful 
service.  Assistant  teachers  are  also  employed  in  the  domanial  schools  if 
necessary,  who  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  passed 
the  assistants*  examination — they  receive  a  salary  of  28  schillings  (85 
cents)  per  week,  with  board  and  lodgings.  Since  1842  the  country 
domanial  schools  have  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  special  direct- 
ories who  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  best  interests — each  school 
having  two,  one  of  which  is  a  local  magistrate,  and  the  other,  two  of  the 
householders  or  cottagers  appointed  by  the  officials  and  preacher  in 
common.  Of  late  years  also  it  has  become  customary  everywhere  to 
form  a  special  school  fund  from  which,  instead  of  by  individual  contribu- 
tion, the  teachers*  wages  are  paid,  amounting  at  the  lowest  to  40  and  at 
the  highest  to  56  thalers,  (|29.60-$41.44)  half  in  money  and  half  in  lye. 
In  1859  there  were  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  1,132  country  schools, 
i.  e.  in  villages  and  boroughs,  of  which  575  were  domanial  and  485  upon 
the  estates  of  the  nobles. 
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2.  The  City  or  Burgher  Schools, 

These  schools,  until  about  1830,  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities  and  still  remain  so  as  respects  financial  matters,  location, 
&c.  We  have  little  information  respecting  their  organization  of  earlier 
date  than  1760,  when  an  ordinance  respecting  the  schools  of  Biitzow 
required  attendance  to  commence  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  the 
school  session  to  hold  from  7  to  10,  A.  M.  and  from  1  to  4,  P.  M.,  and  to 
be  opened  and  closed  with  singing.  The  teachers  were  a  rector, 
co-rector,  and  a  teacher  of  arithmetic,  together  with  the  cantor,  who  was 
subordinate  to  the  rector  but  had  exclusive  charge  of  those  commencing 
the  study  of  Latin.  No  other  teachers  of  Latin  were  allowed  in  the 
city.  Both  divisions  of  the  school  were  required  with  their  teachers  to 
attend  divine  service,  and  also  funerals,  and  to  sing  under  direction  of 
the  cantor,  and  upon  St.  Gregory's  Day  to  collect  the  customary  perqui- 
sites at  the  doors  of  the  houses. 

The  first  movement  towards  any  important  improvement  was  made  in 
1834  through  the  cooperation  of  the  government  and  local  authorities, 
but  with  great  diversity  in  the  results,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  various  cities.  It  is  required  that  the  rectors  and 
co-rectors  should  have  received  a  university  education  and  have  passed 
the  second  examination  at  the  theological  school,  but  such  as  have  passed 
the  first  examination  are  now  usually  accepted,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  teachers  are  from  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Ludwigslust 
The  rectors  are  often  also  assistant  preachers  and  certain  church  duties 
are  frequently  attached  to  the  lower  positions.  The  salaries  of  the  rec- 
tors range  from  480  to  1,100  thalers — of  the  co-rectors  from  400  to  700 
— of  the  lower  teachers  from  80  to  400 — and  these  often  consist  in  part 
of  farm  products.  They  teach,  as  a  rule,  from  32  to  36  hours  per  week 
— the  rectors  from  20  to  24.  For  private  instruction  in  French  and 
English,  additional  compensation  is  paid  by  the  scholars.  The  difference 
as  respects  the  number  of  scholars  and  of  classes  is  very  great,  some 
schools  having  as  many  as  nine  classes,  and  others  but  a  single  one. 
The  number  of  teachers  usually  corresponds  to  the  number  of  classes. 
There  is  no  general  plan  and  little  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study, 
except  that  the  usual  branches  of  public  school  instruction  are  generally 
taught,  and  in  many  institutions  the  modern  languages  also  as  extra 
studies,  while  occasionally  instruction  is  given  in  Latin  in  preparation  for 
the  gymnasium.  The  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  school 
committees,  consisting  of  at  least  one  preacher  and  a  member  of  the 
local  magistracy,  with  usually  some  of  the  citizens. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  in  the  domanial  villages  is  similar, 
except  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction. 
In  the  manorial  villages  it  depends  upon  special  understanding  and 
agreement  between  the  authorities  and  the  proprietors  of  the  estates. 

3.  The  Teachers'  Seminary^  Trades  Schools,  dx. 
The  only  schools  for  the  special  education  of  females  are  private  insti- 
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tutioDS,  and  these  are  quite  numerous,  there  being  at  least  one  in  every 
city,  frequently  two  or  three,  and  in  the  larger  cities  even  more.  Trades 
schools  have  been  established  in  all  the  cities  under  an  ordinance  of  1836, 
and  in  1850  an  annual  gmnt  towards  their  support  was  made  by  the 
diet,  of  from  100  to  250  thalers  to  each  of  the  forty  cities  of  the  duchy. 
Instruction  is  here  given  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  arithmetic 
and  writing,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  drawing  and  modeling. 
The  Teachers'  Seminary,  now  established  at  Neukloster,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  board  of  three  trustees,  and  has  five  teachers,  one  of 
whom  gives  instruction  exclusively  in  singing  and  music.  There  is  a 
**  seminary  school "  of  six  classes  as  a  school  of  practice  for  the  students, 
who  there  in  regular  order  engage  in  teaching  for  an  hour  each  day 
under  the  direction  of  the  seminary  teachers.  The  regular  number  of 
students  is  64,  who  receive  all  necessary  training  in  two  classes,  the 
course  of  instruction  continuing  two  years,  so  that  each  year  there  are 
82  new  applicants  for  positions  as  subordinate  teachers  in  the  domanial 
villages  or  as  assistants  in  the  city  and  borough  schools.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  26  years,  and  are  required 
to  submit  a  brief  account  of  their  past  life  and  course  of  study,  and  the 
trustees  select  from  them,  for  examination,  as  many  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  students  reside  in  the  Seminary  and  pay  for  instruction,  room,  and 
board,  52f  thalers  ($39.)  The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  otherwise 
defrayed  by  the  government.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
establish  a  second  seminary  at  Dobbertin,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  manorial  schools.  The  management  is  committed  to  the  organist 
there,  in  whose  house  the  students  reside,  under  the  care  and  oversight 
of  the  pastor.  The  number  is  at  present  limited  to  ten,  who  pay  100 
thalers,  in  advance. 

There  are  three '  naval  schools,  at  Wustrow,  Rostock,  and  Wismar. 
The  first  was  founded  in  1846,  has  three  classes  and  a  preparatory  school, 
with  a  director,  three  teachers,  and  four  assistants.  The  number  of 
scholars  since  its  commencement  amounts  to  1,655,  of  whom  199  have 
passed  the  master's  examination,  and  249  that  for  pilots.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  two  senior  ship  captains,  who, 
together  with  the  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rostock  and  the  director, 
form  the  examining  committee.  Several  years'  service  intervenes  between 
the  two  examinations.  The  school  at  Rostock  numbers  about  100 
scholars,  in  three  classes,  under  the  director  and  four  teachers.  The 
school  at  Wismar  is  maintained  only  during  the  winter. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Ludwigslust,  now  has  58 
pupils  in  six  classes,  of  boys  and  girls  equally,  who  live  distributed 
among  the  families  of  the  place.  It  has  an  inspector  and  five  teachers, 
besides  a  teacher  in  basket-weaving  and  two  female  teachers  in  domestic 
matters.  Rewards  are  given  to  such  masters  as  give  proper  instruction 
to  their  deaf  and  dumb  apprentices,  and  to  the  families  which  take  the 
girls  into  service.      The  institution  is  supported  principally  by  goven> 
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ment,  and  receives  nine  or  ten  pupils  annually  between  the  ages  of  eight 

and  twelve. 

4.  Gymnasiums  and  Beat  Schools. 

Traces  of  schools  superior  to  the  primary  cloister  and  parish  schools, 
are  discovered  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  but 
the  origin  of  the  five  gymnasiums  which  now  exist  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  is  due  to  tlie  warm  desires  for  a  belter  training  which  were 
awakened  in  both  rulers  and  people  by  the  reformatory  movements  of 
the  16th  century,  as  well  as  by  the  intercourse  of  the  princes  with  the 
more  highly  cultivated  courts  and  circles  of  Italy.  The  first  was  founded 
in  1541  at  Wismar,  and  within  ths  next  forty  years  there  also  appeared 
the  schools  of  Schwerin,  Giistrow,  Parchine,  and  Rostock.  Commencing 
with  but  few  teachers  and  few  classes,  through  the  troublous  times  of  the 
two  following  centuries  they  strove  rather  to  save  from  the  storms  and 
whirlpools,  that  which  they  already  possessed  than  to  gain  anything 
essentially  new,  but  more  recently  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
age,  and  under  the  stress  of  an  increased  population  and  number  of  those 
desiring  instruction,  they  have  passed  alike  through  similar  x^hases  of 
development,  gradually  extending  their  courses  of  study,  enlarging  the 
force  of  teachers,  and  increasing  the  number  of  classes^-enjoying  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government  and  the  favor  of  the  people. 

The  "■  Gymnasium  Fridericianum,"  at  Schwerin,  was  commenced  in 
1553  as  the  "Castle  School,"  upon  the  foundation  of  an  earlier  Lutheran 
school,  with  three  classes  and  four  teachers.  It  was  newly  endowed  in 
1781  by  Duke  Friedrich,  and  in  1818  received  its  present  title  and  posi- 
tion, with  enlarged  advantages,  from  Grand  Duke  Friedrich  Franz.  It 
is  purely  a  gymnasium,  without  real  classes,  and  divides  its  course  into 
three  grades — a  higher,  embracing  the  first  and  second  class;  an  inter- 
mediate, the  two  middle  classes;  and  a  lower,  of  the  three  under  classes. 
The  course  of  study  continues  nine  years,  of  which  two  yeais  are  given 
to  the  first  class,  one  and  a  half  to  each  of  the  two  following  classes,  and 
a  year  to  each  of  the  remainder.  The  branches  pursued,  with  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  given  to  each  in  all  the  classes,  is  as  follows : 
Latin,  65  hours;  German,  25  hours;  arithmetic,  18  hours;  religion,  17 
hours;  history,  16  hours;  and  natural  philosophy,  13  hours.  Writing 
is  taught  in  the  three  lower  classes,  8  hours  ;  geography,  in  the  five  lower 
classes,  IS  hours;  French,  in  the  five  higher  classes,  14  hours;  in  the 
four  higher  classes,  Greek,  23  hours,  and  geometry,  8  hours ;  in  the  two 
higher  classes,  English  and  Ilebrew,  each  4  hours.  There  is  also  four 
hours'  exercise  in  singing.     It  numbers  242  pupils. 

The  "  Cathedral  School,"  at  Giistrow,  was  founded  in  1553  upon  an 
earlier  cathedral  school,  and  after  having  been  enlarged  and  modified  at 
various  times,  was  in  1840  newly  organized  and  divided  into  a  burger 
and  real  school.  The  charge  of  the  former  was  then  wholly  assumed  by 
the  government,  while  the  city,  which  had  previously  aided  in  support- 
ing the  gymnasium,  now  has  charge  of  the  real  school  only.  It  has  six 
classes,  under  nine  teachers ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1861  was  162. 
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The  *'  Friedrich  Franz  Gymnasium,"  at  Parchine,  was  established  by 
the  reorganization  of  an  earlier  school  in  1563,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  gymnasium  and  its  patronage  assumed  by  the  government  in  1827. 
Special  arrangements  were  made  in  1841  for  the  purpose  of  real  instruc- 
tion, and  it  now  numbers  173  pupils  in  its  six  gymnasial  classes,  and  54 
in  the  five  real  classes,  under  twelve  teachers.  It  derives  two-thirds  of 
its  income  from  the  government,  the  remainder  from  the  city. 

The  *' Higher  City  School,"  at  Wismar,  founded  in  1541,  has  now  four 
gymnasial  and  three  real  classes,  besides  two  elementary  classes  common 
to  both  departments.  The  course  continues  one  year  for  each  of  the 
elementary,  and  two  years  for  each  of  the  gymnasial  classes.  The  gym- 
nasium numbers  302  pupils,  and  the  real  school  95. 

The  ''  Higher  City  School,"  at  Rostock,  was  founded  in  1850.  As  at 
Wismar,  there  is  a  real  school  in  connection  with  the  g\'nmasium  and 
under  the  same  direction.  The  first  has  219  pupils  in  five  classes,  the 
gymnasium  285  pupils  and  seven  classes. 

In  the  organization  and  management  of  these  schools,  however,  there 
is  little  of  uniformity  and  harmony.  Three  of  the  gymnasiums,  those  of 
Schwerin,  Giistrow,  and  Parchine,  it  is  seen,  appertain  to  the  govern- 
ment. Those  of  Wismar  and  Rostock,  on  the  other  hand,  are  entirely 
independent  of  any  but  the  city  authorities,  except  that  the  government 
edict  requiring  the  certificate  of  a  "  maturity  examinaticm "  from  all 
candidates  for  civil  oftice  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
of  their  educlition,  necessitates  compliance  with  its  provisions  on  the  part 
of  all  the  gymnasiums.  All  have  local  superintending  authorities, 
*'  scholarchatcn,"  but  variously  constituted  and  appointed.  At  Schwerin 
and  Giistrow  there  are  real  schools,  but  wholly  distinct  from  the  gym- 
nasiums and  under  separate  control ;  at  Wismar  and  Rostock,  real 
classes  have  been  established  in  close  connection  with  the  gynmasial  and 
under  the  same  direction ;  while  at  Parchine  there  are  only  parallel  les- 
sons in  the  natural  sciences  and  modern  languages  for  the  benefit  of  the 
real  scholars,  who  are  excused  from  the  Greek  and,  in  part  also,  from  the 
Latin,  but  receive  common  instruction  with  the  gymnasiasts  in  all  other 
branches  unless  an  overplus  of  numbers  makes  a  division  of  classes 
necessary. 

But  the  want  of  unity  extends  yet  farther.  The  gymnasiums  are  dis- 
connected, isolated  from  each  other.  It  has  not  occurred,  perhaps,  in 
twenty  years  that  a  teacher  has  been  called  or  transferred  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another.  Familiar  consultations  of  the  directories  together,  or 
in  connection  with  the  authorities  never  take  place.  Selection  and 
approval  of  text-books  for  common  use  is  never  made  by  the  govern- 
ment authorities,  nor  have  they  in  the  last  ten  years  or  longer,  proposed 
any  general  regulations  respecting  instruction,  management,  or  aught 
else.  Moreover,  the  office  of  gynmasial  teacher  is  not  officially  recog- 
nized, and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  of  the  few  Mecklenburgers  who 
Have  devoted  themselves  to  tt. -^r^liinj;,  (lie  most  have  left  their  country 
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and  are  now,  many  of  them,  settled  in  Prussia.  Indeed,  it  is  remark- 
able from  how  many  difFerent  lands  the  gymnasial  teachers  are  gathered, 
and  how  few  of  thum  are  native  Mcckknburghers.  There  are,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  present  teachers  in  the  gymnasium  at  Schwerin  but  two 
natives  of  Mecklenburg  among  the  older  teachers  and  one  among  those 
recently  appointed ;  of  the  remainder,  two  are  from  Prussian  Saxony, 
one  from  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  one  from  Hesse-Cassel,  one  from  Alten- 
burg,  one  from  Hanover,  and  one  from  Brunswick.  Of  six  others  who 
in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  engaged  there,  tw^o  were  from  Mecklen- 
burg, one  from  Emdcn,  one  from  Hanover,  one  from  Leipzig,  and  one 
from  Helmsladt. 

The  salaries  of  the  gymnasial  teachers  vary  greatly ;  at  Giistrow  they 
range  from  450  to  1,500  thalers;  at  Parchine,  from  148  to  1,724;  at  Ros- 
tock, from  400  to  l,;iOO;  at  Schwerin,  from  COO  to  1,550;  at  Wismar, 
from  240  to  1,300  ;  and  at  the  real  school  at  Giistrow,  from  400  to  1,000 
thalers.  There  are,  moreover,  two  '*  Widows'  Institutions '' — one  with  a 
fund  of  $2()4,000,  in  whose  benefits  the  the  widows  of  gymnasial  teachers 
participate,  and  another  with  a  fund  of  $225,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  of  preachers  and  other  than  gymnasial  teachers.  There  is  also 
a  Society  of  Relief  for  the  orphans  of  preachers  and  university  trained 
teachers,  besides  other  special  widow  and  orphan  funds. 

The  "maturity  examination"  edict  of  May,  1833,  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  one  common  bond  of  union,  though  it  can  not  be  asserted 
with  what  strictness  and  uniformity  it  is  complied  with  by  the  schools. 
The  examining  authority  under  this  ordinance  consists  of  the  **  scholarchs  " 
and  such  teachers  as  have  received  a  university  education,  but  besides 
this  wider  circle,  who  alone  form  the  auditory  at  the  oral  examination, 
there  is  a  nmch  narrower  one,  upon  whose  judgment  the  decision  de- 
pends, consisting  of  the  *'  protoscholarch,"  the  director,  and  the  teachers 
who  have  conducted  the  examination.  The  students  who  are  admitted 
for  examination  must  have  been  connected  with  the  first  class  of  the 
gymnasium  for  at  least  a  year  and  have  pursued  all  its  studies,  including 
Greek.  The  exercises  of  the  examination  are  a  German  composition, 
which  is  to  be  a  general  test  of  proficiency  in  that  department;  a  Latin 
composition  upon  some  historic-rhetorical  subject;  a  mathematical  exer- 
cise; a  translation  from  the  German  into  Greek  ;  the  translation  and  ex- 
planation of  an  ode  of  Horace  not  previously  read  in  school ;  and  a  French 
composition  upon  some  subject  from  later  history.  Upon  these  exercises  a 
judgment  is  formed  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students,  in  which  two 
grades  are  distinguished.  For  the  first,  it  is  necessary  that  the  German 
composition  should  be  arranged  with  logical  correctness  and  that  its 
style  be  fluent  and  appropriate.  The  translations  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  must  be  made  without  previous  preparation.  He  should  be  able 
to  read  Horace  and  Virgil  after  brief  consideration,  and  be  as  intimate  with 
Homer  as  the  usual  school  lexicons  and  grammers  will  allow.  He  should 
show  a  ready  knowledge  of  all  ordinary  forms  of  syntax  and  etymology, 
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and  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  information  respecting  unusual  forms  and 
idioms,  the   rules  of  prosody,  and  the  use  of  synonymous  words.      The 
Latin  and  French  compositions  are  required  to  be  grammatically  correct, 
without  Germanisms,  and   showing  versatility  of  expression,  and    the 
Greek  exercise  must  also  be  correctly  accentuated.      He  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  dates,  causes  and  effects  of  the  main  facts  of  general 
history,  and   with   the  connection  of  events  in  the  history  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  with  physical  and  modern  political  geog- 
raphy in  its  principal  divisions,  and  the  geojiraphy  of  the  ancients  and 
of  the  middle  ages,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  historical  instruction.      In 
mathematics  there  is  recjuired  a  knowledge  of  the  order  and  nature  of 
the  mathematical  sciences,  of  algebra  and  the  computation  of  powers  and 
roots,  and  dexterity  in  the  formation  and  resolution  of  equations  of  the 
first  and  second  degrees ;  in  geometry,  a  knowledge  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
connection  of  the  points  of  a  systematically  arranged  proposition,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  logarithms  and  their  application,  and  with  plane  trigo- 
nometr}'.     There  are  also  corresponding  requirements  in  Uebrew.     The 
satisfaction  of  three  requirements  assures  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade, 
but  in  order  to  impose  no  restriction  upon  the  free  development  of  talent 
in  any  special  direction,  it  is  also  granted  to  any  one  who  succeeds  in 
German,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  oue  other  department ;  certificates 
of  the  second  degree  are  conferred  upon  such  as  succeed  in  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  two  other  departments,  as  may  be  selected  by  the  candidate. 
These  certificates  may  specify,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  the  first 
one  degree,  and  the  second  two  degrees,  of  honorable  distinction. 

The  real  schools  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  gymna- 
siums. The  real  school  at  Giistrow,  under  city  patronage,  reorganized 
in  1861,  has  six  classes,  ten  teachers,  and  192  scholars.  The  one  at 
Schwerin,  under  the  care  of  the  sovereign,  has  six  classes  of  228 
scholars,  and  a  higher  class  of  46,  and  ten  teachers.  Its  course  of  study 
embraces,  in  all  the  classes — German,  o'-i  hours  per  week  ;  religion  and 
arithmetic,  22  hours  each  ;  history  and  gcograph}',  13  hours  each  ;  sing- 
ing, 8  hours.  There  commence  in  the  sixth  cla.ss,  Latin,  22  hours 
and  drawing,  12  hours — in  the  fifth  class,  French,  21  hours — in  the 
fourth   class,  English,    12   hours,  and    mathematics,  15  hours — in    the 

third,  natural  philosophy,  6  hours — in  the  second,  chemistry,  4  hours; 

also,  in  the  four  lower  classes,  writing,  13  hours,  and  in  the  four  middle 
natural  histor}',  8  hours. 

MECKLENBUKC.-STKELITZ. 

1.  Pninary  S:hools. 

'The  same  distinction  between  domanial  and  manorial  schools  is  to  be 

-made  here  as  in  regard  to  Mecklenburg-Schwerin — the  influence  and 

power  of  the  sovereign  and  of  an  organically  regulated  government  being 

extended  only  to  the  first ;  the  latter  dependent  on  the  one  hand  for 

.their  governing  ordinances  upon  the  rarely  occurring  concord  among  the 
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diverse  elements  of  the  many-minded  chambers,  and  on  the  other,  upon 
i^  r  pleasure,  sagacity,  and  good-will  of  the  individual  proprietors  of  the 
?«itates.  Though  the  nobility  have  the  power  and  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying their  peculiar  privileges  to  the  great  benefit  and  advancement  of 
both  the  churches  and  schools  within  their  estates,  yet  it  is  admitted  that 
the  manorial  schools  are  as  a  whole  inferior  to  the  others. 

The  provisions  of  the  early  revised  school  law  of  1650  having  fallen 
into  neglect,  an  ordinance  was  issued  in  1711  expressing  the  displeasure 
of  tlic  then  duke  at  the  existing  want  of  religious  and  other  instruction^ 
and  requiring  that  the  officials  and  pastors  should  insist  upon  the  attend- 
ance of  all  children  at  school  until  able  *^  to  understand  at  least  reading,, 
praying,  and  Luther*s  catechism ;  that  the  country  teachers  should  bo  en- 
gaged only  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  pastors,  and  that  both, 
teacher  and  scholars  should  appear  weekly  before  the  pastor  for  his  ex- 
amination." This  oversight  of  the  schools  by  the  pastors  was  yet  mort^ 
strongly  insisted  on  by  the  ordinances  of  1773  and  1790,  and  some  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  improvement  both  of  the  teachers'  positions  and 
of  their  qualifications.  A  private  seminary  for  the  training  of  country 
teachers  was  established  at  Woldezk  in  1801,  but  removed  in  1805  to 
Neustrelitz  and  incorporated  with  the  school  institution  there.  The  reign 
of  the  late  Grand  Duke  George,  commencing  in  1816,  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  these  schools.  He  declared  it  necessary  to  remove  every 
useless  and  incapable  teacher  and  to  replace  only  such  as  were  found, 
upon  examination,  capable  and  unexceptionable ;  their  positions  were  to 
be  made  comfortable  and  desirable,  and  they  to  be  relieved  fioni  pressing 
cares  and  the  necessity  of  manual  labor,  *'  the  pursuit  of  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  injudicious  on  the  part  of  the  teacher."  To  secure  this  object  a 
teachers'  seminary  was  newly  founded  at  Mirow  in  1820  and  most  liber- 
ally endowed,  an  .account  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  next  section. 
In  1830  pensions  were  provided  for  deserving  teachers  and  clerks  and  their 
widows,  and  as  a  provision  for  their  families  a  special  "Life  Insurance 
Company  "  has  been  formed  among  the  teachers  themselves.  There  has 
also  been  an  endowment  established  for  a  similar  purpose  by  a  teacher 
with  the  profibi  from  the  sales  of  a  collection  of  songs,  which  endowment 
received  in  1850  the  government  sanction  and  the  privileges  of  a  "pium 
corpus." 

The  present  school  regulations  are  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  Oct, 
1820,  which  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  six  hours  a  day  in  winter, 
and  from  7  to  9  A.  M.  in  summer,  with  four  weeks  vacation  in  the  hay 
and  grain  harvests  and  two  weeks  at  potato  gathering,  school  attendance 
being  obligatory  from  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  till  confirmation. 
Neither  household  occupations,  the  tending  of  cattle,  the  care  of  children, 
nor  any  claims  on  the  part  of  those  having  a  right  to  service,  aie  permit- 
ted to  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  and  only 
sickness  or  the  excessive  bmlness  of  the  roads  or  weather  in  the  case  of 
those  coming  from  a  distance,  can  be  accepted  as  sufficient  excuse  for  non- 
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attendance.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  two  of  the  pat^:.*!- 
loners  appointed  by  the  magistrate  upon  liis  nomination,  sec  to  the  ^ca- 
eral  interests  of  the  school,  the  observance  of  tlic  ordinances,  and  the  reg- 
ularity of  school  attendance,  and  also  keep  account  of  the  school  moneys 
derived  from  fines  and  voluntary  contributions.  The  preachers  are  also 
required  to  visit  cill  the  schools  of  their  parishes  at  least  once  a  month 
aiyl  to  report  annually  to  the  consistory,  while  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
magistrates  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  possible,  to  insist  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  regulations,  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  teachers,  and 
to  report  annually  to  the  government.  Corporal  punishment  can  be  in- 
flicted only  when  other  means  fail  of  elfect.  The  bi-anches  of  instruction 
are  usually  religion,  reading,  writing  and  orthography,  arithmetic,  (es- 
pecially mental,)  exercises  in  thought  and  committing  to  memory,  and 
singing.  The  plan  of  study,  method  and  means  of  instruction,  «S:c,  are 
detennined  by  the  consistory,  and  the  teachers  are  instructed  thereupon 
by  the  preachers,  "  in  order  to  an  uniformity  in  school  management  and 
in  education,  as  far  as  possible."  If  the  size  of  the  school  or  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  children's  ages  recpiire  it,  a  division  may  be  made  by  <lirection 
of  the  pastor,  or  the  smaller  children  may  be  dismissed  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  others.  A  public  examination  is  held  annually  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  church,  to  add  solemnity  to  the  occasion  and  to  give  it  a  re- 
ligious coloring,  and  as  rewards  to  such  as  have  been  remarkable  for  dil- 
igence and  obedience,  useful  books  are  given  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
funds. 

Each  country  teacher  receives  the  following  emoluments : — a  residence, 
with  a  garden  of  at  least  1 00  .square  rod.s,  and  as  much  more  for  potatoes 
and  flax ;  pasturage  for  a  cow  and  calf,  two  swine,  two  geese  with  their 
broods,  and  as  much  hay  and  straw  as  is  needed  for  wintering  the  cattle; 
exemption  from  all  taxes,  from  night  patiols,  and  from  parish  service  ex- 
cept when  neces.sary  ;  eight  to  ten  cords  of  wood,  or  in  place  of  a  portion 
of  it,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  peat;  24  bushels  of  rye  and  12  of  barley  ; 
and  a  salary  of  10-20  thalers,  ($7. 50-^1. "). 00,)  besides  the  school  fees. 
This  money  payment  is  wholl}'  or  in  part  withheld  if  the  teacher  also 
carry  on  a  trade,  and  as  he  is  also  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  1ie  has  the  ad- 
ditional perquisites  of  that  otlice.  The  raising  of  tlax,  silk,  tobacco,  cara- 
way, madder,  teasels,  and  especially  of  garden  produce,  as  well  as  the 
care  of  trees  and  bees,  are  considered  the  most  suitable  and  profitable 
business  for  the  teacher. 

The  number  of  .scholars  in  a  single  school  may  not  exceed  60-70  ;  new 
schools  must  be  formed  whenever  necessary.  The  number  of  country- 
schools  in  the  grand  duchy  is  231,  of  which  54  are  in  the  principality  of 
Ratzeburg.  Of  the  177  in  the  dominion  of  Stargard,  111  are  domanial 
schools  an<l  GO  are  manorial,  while  in  the  principality  all  are  domanial 
with  a  single  exception.  Since  1854  various  institutions  for  the  care  of 
neglected  children  have  l)een  founded,  and  the  number  of  knitting  and 
Scwinir  schools  been  much  increased. 
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II.     GyvniaHmm  and  City  Schools. 

Of  these  institutions,  which  are  here  so  nearly  connected  as  to  be  most 
conveniently  considered  together,  the  immediate  jurisdiction  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  consistory,  under  the  superior  direction  of  the  government 
There  are  three  gymnasiums,  (a  large  number  for  so  small  a  territory,)  at 
Neustrelitz,  Neubrandenburg  and  Friedland,  and  until  fifteen  years  ago, 
another  at  Ratzeburg.  At  Neustrelitz  there  were  established  in  1806  a 
high  school  and  a  primary  school  for  boys,  a  female  school,  and  a  poor 
school.  From  these  there  have  gradually  grown  the  Gymnasium  Caroli- 
num,  having  now  five  classes  and  146  pupils;  a  real  school,  made  in  1837 
an  independent  institution,  with  three  classes  and  four  teachers ;  three 
elementary  classes,  which  are  prepai-atory  to  the  gymnasium  and  real 
school ;  and  a  primary  burgher  school.  The  female  high  school,  which 
until  1831  occupied  the  gymna.sial  building  and  was  under  the  director 
of  the  gymna.sium,  is  now  distinct,  having  its  own  edifice  and  directory, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  consistory ;  it  has  four  classes  and  a 
primary  department  of  two  classes.  There  are  also  schools  preparatory 
to  these  and  under  a  special  committee.  The  course  of  instruction  at 
the  gymnasium  is  as  follows: — in  all  classes,  Latin,  43  hours  per  week; 
mathematics,  18  hours;  German,  14  hours;  religion,  12  hours;  French, 
•  11  hours;  singing,  3  hours — in  the  four  higher  classes,  Greek,  22  hours; 
history,  9  hours ;  natural  philosophy,  5  hours — in  the  lower  classes,  ge- 
ography, G  hours ;  arithmetic,  5  hours ;  and  writing.  3  hours.  At  Neu- 
brandenburg, the  Latin  school,  so-called,  of  1811,  has  been  enlarged  until 
it  now  has  four  gymnasial  classes,  with  three  real  classes  parallel  to  the 
three  lower  gymnasial  classes  and  very  often  combined  with  them.  The 
total  number  of  scholars  is  131,  all  of  whom  receive  instruction  in  Latin. 
The  burgher  and  elementary  school  are  also  preparatory  to  the  gymna- 
sium. The  female  burgher  school,  founded  in  1810,  now  embraces  five 
classes ;  in  the  three  higher  classes  instruction  is  given  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, including  conversation,  and  also  English  in  the  highest  class.  In 
the  gymnasium  at  Friedland,  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all,  an  es- 
sential advance  was  made  ten  years  ago  towards  the  combination  of  gym- 
nasial and  real  instruction,  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  five  classes, 
the  third  and  fourth  being  formed  into  separate  divisions.  Greek  and 
Latin  were  omitted  in  the  second  division  of  the  fourth  class,  French  was 
commenced  in  the  lowest  class,  and  two  English  classes  were  organized 
for  such  scholars  as  were  excused  from  Greek,  while  religious  instruction 
ceased  in  the  three  higher  classes,  and  history,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philosophy  were  continued  through  the  course.  There  is  also  a  burgher 
school  of  three  classes,  with  a  special  female  department  having  two 
cla.sses.  At  Schiinberg  there  is  a  city  school  of  ten  classes,  and  other 
burgher  or  city  schools  of  four,  or  usually  five  classes,  in  each  of  the  cities 
of  the  duchy. 

As  respects  the  course  and  extent  of  instruction  at  the  gymnasiums, 
■they  are  mainly  governed  by  the  proclamation  of  Aug.,  1837,  which  cor- 
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responds  to  the  edict  regulating  the  examinations  of  the  gymnasiums  id' 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  requirements  differ  in  some  respects  in  the 
two  duchies,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Besides  the  Latin  composition 
there  is  required  a  Latin  '' extempoiale,"  and  in  tlie  Greek  an  additional 
translation  into  Latin  of  some  portion  of  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  or  Sopho- 
cles that  has  not  been  previously  read,  but  in  the  preparation  of  these 
exercises  and  the  other  compositions,  &c.,  the  students  are  permitted  the 
use  of  all  the  necessary  lexicons.  There  are  also  required  in  natural  phi- 
losophy a  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium and  motion,  electricity  and  magnetism,  of  light  and  heat,  and  in 
chemistry,  of  the  elements  and  their  principal  couibinations.  Nearly  a 
week  is  spent  in  this  examination,  five  hours  b^ing  allowed  for  the  math- 
ematical task,  three  for  each  of  the  Greek  and  French  exercises,  five  for 
each  of  the  conipositions,  three  for  the  tninslatioM  from  the  Greek  and  for 
the  Hebrew  exercises,  and  two  for  the  Latin  '' extemporale."  There  are 
moreover  some  differences  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  examining 
committee,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  teacher  who  has  conducted  the  ex- 
amination upon  tlje  final  decision  which  is  reached  b}"  the  committee. 

The  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Mirow,  opened  in  l^^'2u  with  four  pupils, 
took  the  place  of  the  earlier  seminary  that  had  been  united  with  th« 
school  at  Neustrelitz.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  men  to  whouk 
every  facility  had  been  given  for  fitting  themselves  for  the  office — Giese- 
brecht.  tlu-  first  principal,  having  spent  a  year  in  association  with  Pesta 
lozzi,  and  Gerling,  who  was  at  its  head  from  1820  to  1850,  having  bee^ 
for  a  year  in  the  noted  seminary  at  Weissenfels,  then  under  the  charge 
of  Harnisch.  At  first  it  received  boys  of  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  who 
were  for  eight  years  gratuitously  instructed  and  cared  for  in  the  family 
of  the  principal,  or,  afterwards,  of  the  steward,  and  as  these  were  in- 
tended for  the  domanial  schools,  an  additional  arrangement  was  made  in 
1822  for  the  benefit  also  of  the  manorial  and  city  estates.  The  younger 
students  received  instruction  in  connection  with  me  higher  clas.ses  of  the 
city  schools,  while  the  older  seminarists  found  in  the  same  schools  op- 
portunity for  teaching.  But  in  1839  the  whole  plan  was  changed,  the 
course  was  limited  to  five  years,  and  six  pupils,  fr'»m  14-20  years  of  age, 
were  admitted  every  three  years,  who  provided  themselves  only  with 
clothing,  writing  materials,  and  tcxt-book.s,  and  among  the  other  candi- 
dates there  were  also  ten  half-pensioners  who  received  30  thalcrs  annu- 
ally. In  18o2,  by  way  of  trial,  it  was  determined  to  receive  journeymen 
workmen  of  24:  to  26  years  of  age  or  less,  of  suitable  character  and  free 
from  military  service.  It  is  found  that  14-10  pupils  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  territory.  Instruction  in  silk  culture  has  been 
given  since  1820,  and  in  place  of  gymnastic  exercises,  occupation  has  of 
late  been  given  in  the  field,  garden  and  meadow ;  more  recently  instruc- 
tion has  also  been  given  in  the  raising  of  bees  and  culture  of  fruit  trees. 
The  management  of  the  seminary  and  of  the  local  schools  is  in  the  same 
bands,  and  several  of  the  teachers  are  employed  alike  in  both. 
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Ain)  SCHAUKBURChLIPPB. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


The  ancient  principality  of  Lippe  has  been  for  some  two  hundred 
years  divided  into  the  two  principalities  of  Lippe-Dctmold  and  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe,  l3Mng  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Weser,  and  within  the 
limits  of  "Westphalia  and  Hanover.  The  former,  ti'aversed  by  the  Jeuto- 
burg  forest  range,  and  more  pleasant  than  fruitful,  possesses  an  area  of 
447  square  miles  and  a  population  of  108,513  in  1861  ;  the  latter,  170 
square  miles  and  30,774  inhabitants.  The  capitals  are  Detmold,  (popula- 
tion, 4,716,)  and  Biickeburg,  (population,  3,250.)  The  prevalent  religion 
in  the  one  territory  is  Calvinistic ;  in  the  other,  Lutheran,  with  a  few 
Catholics,  The  reigning  houses  have  a  common  origin,  traced  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  their  powers  are  limited  under  the  constitutions 
which  were  established  in  183().  The  last  traces  of  bondage  among  the 
people  had  been  abolished  in  1810.  The  principal  occupation  is  agricul- 
ture and  the  people  are  generally  intelligent,  the  princes  having  long  been 
liberal  patrons  of  popular  education.  The  Gymnasium  at  Lemgo,  and 
the  High  School  and  Teachers*  Seminar}'  at  Detmold  are  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  Germany  have  received 
their  early  training  at  the  one  or  the  other. 

I.      LII'PK-DETMOLD. 

Primnnj  Schools, 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent, Lippe-Detmold  was  fortunate  in  possessing  in  immediate  succession 
three  very  gifted  General  Superintendents,  (Ewald,  Colin,  and  Wurth,) 
who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  com- 
mon schools  improved  more  rapidly,  especially  under  the  regency  of  the 
Princess  Pauline,  than  in  any  other  State  of  Germany.  After  her  death, 
and  that  of  Superintendent  Wurth,  this  improvement  ceased,  and  though 
the  political  movements  of  iJS-tS-li  had  in  view  an  educational  reform  and 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  Common  School  Law  of  Dec,  1849,  yet  this 
law  made  few  changes,  several  of  its  provisions  have  been  since  abolished, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  still  rests  with  the  Consistory  as  be- 
fore, though  the  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  Board  of 
Superintendence. 

The  school  age  extends  fnnn  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year  inclu- 
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sive,  and  the  number  of  scliolars  in  attendance  is  about  15,500,  or  nearly 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  number  of  scliool  communities 
is  108,  in  which  there  arc  engaged  130  principal,  83  assistant,  and 
8  temporary  teachers.  There  are  also  Jewish  communities  with  ten 
teachers.  Parishes  with  less  than  ihirtv  scholars  have  no  claim  to  a 
special  school;  if  the  number  be  over  120,  an  assistant  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, unless  it  can  be  avoided  by  a  transference  of  scholars  to  other 
schools.  The  support  of  the  schools  is  provided  for  by  Government, 
while  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  the  providing  of  the  nec- 
essary school  apparatus  rests  upon  the  community.  An  annual  tui- 
tion fee  of  twenty  silver  groschen  (forty  cents)  is  paid  by  each  child,  if 
there  be  not  more  than  two  from  the  same  family,  which  goes  into  the 
general  treasury,  as  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  fixed. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  evangelical  .schools  are  immediately 
under  a  school  connnittee,  consisting  of  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  a  magis- 
trate, and  six  or  eight  members  chosen  from  the  community,  half  of  the 
number  b.'in;;  elected  every  three  year.<.  The  .*tpecial  oversight  of  the 
school  devolves  upon  the  pastor,  and  the  committee  has  to  report  to  the 
Consistory  semi-annually  respecting  the  result  of  the  examination,  giving 
a  certificate  of  tlie  subjects  that  have  been  pas.sed  over,  the  schenie  of 
lessons  for  the  succeeding  half-year,  a  copy  of  the  diligence  roll,  and  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  knitting,  sewing,  &c.,  that  has  been  done  in 
the  school.  There  must  also  be  annually  given  a  duly  certified  copy 
of  the  school  accounts. 

Each  school  is  divided  into  three  chsses,  which  are  taught  separately 
as  far  as  po.ssible,  the  middle  class,  however,  usually  .sharing  in  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  others.  There  is  no  division  of  scholars  by  sex 
except  where  there  are  two  or  more  principal  schools.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  for  the  most  part,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  singing,  religion,  with  Hiblical  history,  German,  and  what  is 
of  mo.st  importance  in  "  common  science."  To  this  latter  branch  there 
are  usually  given  l)ut  two  hours  a- week.  Where  the  upper  class  has  a 
special  teacher,  some  lessons  are  also  given  in  drawing  and  there  are  oc- 
casional exercises  in  declamation.  The  time  legally  required  of  each 
teacher  is  twenty-six  hours  per  week,  but  as  this  is  seldom  sufiicient  for 
the  real  wants  of  the  scholars,  most  of  the  teachers  willingly  give  several 
hours  more.  Three  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  is 
the  rule,  AVednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  excepted.  The 
morning  is  usually  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  upper  class.  In  some 
places  the  "shepherd  schools"  are  still  held  (luring  the  mid-day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  engaged  in  tending  cattle,  the  herds  being  then  in 
stall. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  teacher,  the  pastor  having  a  gen- 
eral supervision  and  giving  the  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmation. 
The  text-books  are  the  Bible  and  hymn  b.)ok  auii  some  Biblical  history, 
together  with  the  Heidelberg  catechi.'-ni.     There  are  no  private  schools, 
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unless  we  take  into  account  the  establishments  for  the  care  of  infants, 
the  sewing  and  knitting  schools  that  exist  in  some  places,  and  the  spin- 
ning schools  for  the  poor  that  have  occasionally  been  provided  by  private 
benevolence. 

The  Teacher^  Seminary  at  Detmold  was  opened  in  1 789  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  director,  upon  whom  also  rests  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  public  schools.  He  has  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Consistory, 
and  represents  in  that  body  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  course  of 
training,  which  continues  three  years,  is  mainly  in  accordance  with  the 
Prussian  system.  The  candidates  are  principally  from  the  peasant  class 
and  middle  classes  of  the  city.  The  preparation  required  is  only  such  as 
can  be  acquired  at  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  the  piano.  The  number  of  students  averages  twenty, 
of  whom  four  receive  their  board  free  of  expense ;  the  remainder,  only 
tuition,  lodging,  and  light.  The  location  of  the  teacher  is  made,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  leaving  the  Seminary,  by  the  Prince  through  the  Consist- 
ory. When  thus  definitely  located,  they  enjoy  the  rights  of  State  oflB- 
cials.  Some  city  communities  have  preserved  their  ancient  right  of 
appointment,  but  the  privilege  that  was  granted  to  the  rest  in  1849  of 
making  a  selection  from  those  teachers  nominated  by  the  higher  school 
authorities,  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

The  annual  income  of  an  assistant  teacher  amounts  to  110-130  thalers, 
($81-$96,)  besides  free  lodging.  The  minimum  salary  of  principal  teach- 
ers is  150  thalers,  besides  the  use  of  the  school  residence.  An  increase 
of  20-30  thalers  is  made  to  this  minimum  after  five  years  service.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  teachers  receive  less  than  200  thalers,  but  eighteen  receive 
more  than  300  thalers,  and  but  one  more  than  500  thalers.  This  salary 
is  p^id,  in  part,  in  natural  products,  besides  which  there  is  the  use  of  a 
garden  and  some  land,  reckoned  at  a  light  rent  Superannuated  teachers 
are  laid  aside  with  a  pension  whose  amount  increases  with  the  fength  of 
service.  Widows  and  orphans  receive  from  the  Widows*  Fund  an  annual 
pension  of  thirty  thalers,  besides  twenty  thalers  for  burial  expenses.  Each 
teacher  contributes  three  thalers  to  the  Widows'  Fund  annually,  the  new 
teacher  paying  ten  thalers  in  addition  and  one-fourth  thaler  more  for  each 
thaler  of  salary  above  eighty  thalers. 

Rector  S*:h(>ols. 

The  so-called  Rector  Schools,  four  in  number,  are  intermediate  between 
the  primary  and  classical  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  adds  Latin, 
French,  and  English  to  the  usual  branches  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  each  varies  from  ten  to  thirty,  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fifteen.  The  rectors  have  the  same  obligations  as  the  teach- 
ers of  common  schools  and  are  under  the  same  authorities,  but  do  not 
rank  as  State  officials.  Their  salary,  averaging  about  300  thalers,  is 
raised  by  the  community,  to  whom  on  that  account  their  election  belongs. 
The  rectors  are  usually  young  theologians,  who  after  some  years  become 
pastors,  and  to  whom  their  school  experience  is  a  great  advantage. 

20 
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GymnasiwriS. 

The  G3'ninasiuni  Leopoldinum  at  Detmold  was  originally  a  rector 
school,  but  was  gradually  extended  and  improved  until  in  1838  it  wa» 
reorganized,  with  new  buildings,  under  its  present  title.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  three,  including  a  government  official  and  a 
member  of  the  Consistory,  while  the  director  has  the  immediate  man- 
agem^nt  of  the  institution  and  teachers.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
6,(K)(>  thalers  is  made  for  its  support  and  the  teachers,  who  rank  as  State 
officials  and  possess  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  are  appointed  by 
the  Ministry.  A  preparatory  school,  or  pro  gymnasium,  receives  the 
pupils  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age ;  its  teachers  are  not  under  the  di- 
rector, but  rank  with  those  of  the  common  schools  and  are  liable  to  dis- 
mission upon  notice.  There  are  nine  gymnasial  classes,  to  which  are 
added  two  real  classes,  parallel  with  the  second  and  third  gymnasial. 
Tlie  number  of  pupils  in  the  winter,  1800-01,  was  293,  of  whom  forty- 
seven  were  in  the  real  classes,  and  forty-four  in  the  higher  gymnasial 
classes. 

All  the  branches  of  study  are  obligatory,  even  gymnastics,  though  dis- 
pensations are  given.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  three  days'  ex- 
amination is  held,  detennining  the  proficiency  of  the  students  and  their 
preparation  for  the  University,  and  closing  with  an  oration  on  the  part 
of  the  students  and  a  valedictory  address  from  the  director  to  the  gradu- 
ates. The  salary  of  the  director  is  1,U00  thalers,  with  a  residence.  The 
teachers  receive  salaries  of  400  thalers  and  upward. 

The  Lemgo  Gymnasium  is  far  older  than  that  of  Detmold,  having  been 
in  existence  before  the  Reformation.  It  attained  its  highest  prosperity 
And  reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  under  the  rector- 
ship of  Rtfinert  and  solely  through  his  remarkable  personal  ability.  Un- 
til his  resignation,  in  1810,  it  was  simply  a  city  institution,  scantily  en- 
dowed, and  witli  but  few  teachers.  Afterward,  and  ])rincipally  through 
the  favor  of  Princess  Pauline,  many  privileges  were  granted  it  and  its 
financial  condition  greatly  improved  ;  still  it  never  regained  its  former 
renown  and  large  attendance  of  pupils  from  abroad.  It  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  city  magistrates  and  a  govermnent  oflicer,  and  is  in  part 
sustained  by  appropriations  fiom  both  the  State  and  city  treasuries.  It 
]>ossosses  a  library  of  0,000  volumes,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students. 
Its  organization  and  course  of  instruction  are  similar  in  most  respects  to 
those  of  the  Detmold  gynuiasium,  while  the  discipline  is  somewhat  more 
stri'v  t.  The  salaries  vary  from  ;UM»  to  8'2(»  thalers  in  addition  to  house- 
rent  and  some  other  small  penpiisites.  The  tuition  fees  range  from  six 
to  twentv  thalers  annually.  The  number  of  students  in  1862  was  one 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

At  Detmold  there  is  a  Hirfhcr  Feiimlc  School  with  several  classes,  sus- 
tained by  the  school  (barges,  whieh  are  not  inconsiderable.  There  is  a 
similar  institution  at  I^  nigo  undei-  the  charge  of  a  female  principal. 
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CHESTER  DEWET,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Chester  Dewet  was  born  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Oct  25tb,  1784.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1806,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1808,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year  officiated  in  Tyringbam 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  year  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Wil- 
li.'imFi  College,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natoral 
philosophy,  whicti  office  he  held  for  seventeen  years,  doing  much  to  advance 
the  standard  of  scholarship  and  to  enlarge  the  course  of  study  in  his  own  and 
kindred  departments,  while  over  the  students  his  influence  was  often  benefi- 
cially exerted.  Between  1827  and  1836  he  was  principal  of  the  "Gymnasium," 
a  high  sclior)l  for  boys  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to 
Rochester,  where  he  was  principal  of  the  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute  until 
1850.  He  was  then  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  iu 
the  University  of  Rochester,  which  post  ho  still  holds.  Prof  Dewey  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  special  botanical  treatises,  including  a  "  History  of  the  Herba- 
ceous Plants  of  Massachusetts,"  written  for  the  State  government.  Until  witbiu 
a  few  years  he  has  employed  his  vacations  in  lecturing  at  the  medical  colleges 
at  Pittsfield  and  Woodstock,  Vt.  In  the  course  of  his  long  career  as  a  teacher, 
he  has  delivered  over  4,000  lectures  and  preached  nearly  as  many  sermons.  He 
has  effected  much  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools  and  was  active  m  tlie 
establishment  of  the  State  Teacliers'  Association,  of  wliieh  he  was  electtd  the 
.first  President  in  lS45.f 

JOSEPH  MCKEEN,  LL  D. 

Joseph  McKeex  was  born  in  Antrim,  Vt,  and  removed  to  the  city  ot  New 
York  about  tlie  year  1818,  wliere  he  engaged  in  teaching,  at  first  in  a  private 
school,  and  afterwards  for  a  long  time  in  Public  School  No.  5,  situated  in  Mott 
Street.  Mr.  McKeen  was  among  the  originators  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, and  was  elected  Vice-President  in  1845,  and  President  in  1846.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1847.  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  ''American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion" in  New  York,  which  was  discontinued  in  May  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
assumed  tlie  editorship  jf  the  "Teachers  Advocate,"  the  organ  of  the  Associa- 

_] 11-  II  —  

•  A  hiogrnphipnl  sketch  of  John  \V.  Bulkley.  chnirmnn  of  the  pn^Iimitmry  convention  in  1845, 
iind  President  of  the  Association  in  IH^O,  may  be  found  in  Bnrnard'n  Ainer.  Jour,  of  Education, 
Vol.  XIV..  p.  'i8.  in  connertion  with  the  National  Teacheri'  Awociation.  of  which  ne  wa«  aho 
Trfwident.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  C.  R.  Coburn,  fourth  President  of  the  Association,  is  given  In 
the  Journal.  Vol.  XV.,  p.  391,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  AMOoiaticu. 

t  From  Appleton's  New  Ameiican  Cyclopedia. 
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tion,  wliicli  lii.d  be-on  cimiun  need  in  St.»ptoniber,  1845.  He  continued  connected 
with  this  Journal,  assi-ttd  l)y  J.  N.  McKlli^'ott,  S.  S.  Randall,  and  K.  P.  Allen, 
until  its  disc-ontinuanco  in  iJeconiher,  1H30.  In  1848  he  was  appointeil  Super* 
iiilendvnt  of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  the  duties  of  which  jKMst 
he  performed  with  marked  ability.  In  lsr)4  the  hiboi-s  of  the  oftiee  were  di 
vided  and  Mr.  McKecn  continued  as  Assistant  Superintendent,  spcn<linjf  no  less 
time  than  befiire  in  the  sciiools  and  working  n«>  less  anhiously  for  their  good. 
He  died  on  the  Pith  of  April.  IH.')*;,  in  the  sixty-lirth  year  of  his  aire.  By  bis 
labors  for  a  (piarter  of  a  century,  as  an  untlinchinf;  advoc.itc  at  once  judiciou.s 
and  able,  of  common  schools,  he  exercised  an  intlucnce  which  made  his  name 
•veil  known  and  honored  throughout  his  State. 

SAMTEI.  B.  WOOLWORTH,  l.L    P. 

Samiel  Ik'KLL  WooLwuUTii  was  born  at  Bridphampton,  Suffolk  county, 
L-  T..  Dec.  liHh.  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  \Voolw«>rth,  D.  D, 
lonjr  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  town.  His  motluT  was  tho- 
daughter  of  Rev.  Sannwl  Ihicll,  I>.  P.,  \hr  venerated  past(»r  over  the  church  at 
Ea.«»thampton,  L.  I.,  and  the  prcd((M'ss(»r  of  Ri-v.  Lyman  Heecher.  He  was  rii- 
t<'d  for  college  by  hi**  father,  (who.  like  many  clergymen  in  those  days,  had  a 
number  of  theoloirical  and  classical  stu<lents  under  his  instruction,)  and  entered 
the  Sophomore  clas.^  of  I Iamilt<»n  Cellege  in  1819.  S<Km  a t\er  graduation,  he 
became  assi.st^int  teacher  in  Monsoii  Academy,  Mass..  teaehing  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  natural  j^hilosophy,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  and  assist- 
ing the  principal,  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  in  chemical  instruction,  then  lor  the  tirst 
time  given  at  {he  academy.  Among  his  pupils  at  Monson  were  Henry  Barnard 
and  William  A.  Larnerd,  afterwards  professor  at  Yale  College. 

His  success  at  Monson  was  .such  that  he  was  invited  in  1824  to  take  charge  of 
the  Onondaga  Academy,  at  Onondaga  Valley,  X.  Y.,  and  having  now  detenninod 
to  make  teaching  the  business  of  his  life,  he  accei)ted  the  position.  He  here  re- 
mained six  years  and  raised  the  instiiuti«>n  t«)  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  repu- 
tation which  it  had  not  previously  known.  This  was  probably  the  lirst  academy 
in  the  State  in  which  chemistry  was  taught,  excei>ting  the  Albany  Academy 
under  Pr.  Beck  and  Prof  Henry.  In  tiie  spring  of  18:>o  he  was  appointixl  prin- 
cipal of  Cortland   Acadi'my,  at    Homer,  X.  Y.     It  here  became  hi*^  efl'ort  to 

• 

build  up  a  first  class  classical  .«ehool  and  to  ]»rovi(le  for  those  who  did  not  desire 
a  college  edui*ation.  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natu- 
ral .sciences.  To  this  end  a  thorough  division  of  labor  was  secured  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  who  devoted  their  whole  time,  each  to  a  department,  his 
own  time  being  devoted  to  the  more  advanced  claases  in  the  languages  and  the 
natural  sciences,  and  to  the  general  administration  of  the  school.  The  efifect  of 
this  arrangement  was  soon  visible  on  the  charact'.»r  of  the  academy.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  gradually  inereased  from  sixty  to  an  average  of  three  hundred, 
large  classes  were  annually  sent  to  the  colleges  <»f  New  York  and  Xew  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  not  known  tiiat  a  Homer  student,  was  ever  refu.sed  admission  to 
any  institution  at  which  he  ai)plie(l.  Mr.  AVoohvorih  remained  in  (X^nnection 
with  this  aeadeiny  until  \><7i2 — twenty-two  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  thi.s 
IM.-riod  he  delivered  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  which  were  largt^ly  at- 
ten«l(  (1  by  the  young  fainieis  of  that  seeiii.n  of  the  Slate.  In  1847  lie  was 
•jnanini'iusly  eli(i«Ml  rnsid'Ht  ••(  thi-  Staff  Teai-hers'  As>oeiation. 

Ij   the  year  Is.'rj   Mr   AVi.olu..rth  \\a<  app«»iiited  principal  of  the  State  N»'» 
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ma]  School  at  Albany.  His  long  established  character  as  a  teacher  coDtributea 
larjffly  to  secure  public  confidence  in  the  school  and  to  harmonize  various  co**- 
flicting  educational  interests.  Under  his  infiueuce,  a  reorganization  of  ttio 
school  was  effected,  tiie  departments  of  instruction  were  made  more  distincCi 
and  teachers  of  liberal  culture,  acknowledged  ability,  and  successful  experience 
were  secured  for  each  department.  The  beneficial  elVect  of  these  changes  was 
soon  apparent.  The  number  of  appointments  to  the  school  from  the  variood 
ccunties  largely  increased,  and  before  Dr.  Woolworih  resigned  his  position,  in 
1855,  the  dirfappearance  of  legislative  hostility  to  the  school  indicated  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  its  management. 

In  December,  1855,  Dr.  Woolworih  was  made  Secretary'  of  the  Board  of  Ro- 
jrents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  an  office  of  great  influence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  higher  education  in  the  Stale.  As  Secretary'  of  this  Board  ne 
conducts  their  correspondence  with  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State^ 
receives  tiie  reports  of  tlie  ditlerent  institutions  to  the  Regents,  and  ]>repare8 
the  Reports  of  the  Regents  to  the  Legislature.  These  annual  reports  al)ound 
in  statistical  inlbrmation,  showing  tiie  relative  condition  of  the  colleges  and 
aeademies  iu  respect  of  property,  debts,  subjects  of  study,  and  general  couree 
of  instruction,  professors  and  teachers,  and  the  number  and  the  classitieation  of 
scholars.  He  has  annually  visited  a  large  number  of  these  hislitutions,  their 
relations  with  the  Board  have  never  been  more  harmonious  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  good  effects  of  his  administration  are  in  other  respects  most  obvi- 
ous. Jiy  invitiition  of  the  Board  and  larg(.'ly  throu*rh  his  influence,  the  teachers 
of  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State  have  Recently  organized  themselves 
into  a  permanout  "Convocation."  which  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  ele- 
vating, liberalizing,  and  encouraging  both  collegiate  and  academic  teach<?rs  in 
their  views,  methods,  and  labors.  As  Secretary  of  tlu?  Board  of  Rt'jrents,  ho 
has  also  charge  of  the  State  Library  and  of  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  "Natural  History  Collection  "'  is  due  to  iiia 
efforts.  With  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  has  tor  several  years  su[erintended 
the  publication  of  the  volumes  up(jn  the  "Natural  Uistor}-"  of  the  State,  wlido 
he  has  also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Executive  ('onnnittee  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  In  all  these  positions  Dr.  AVoolworth  has  been  a  quiet,  earnest,  and 
efficient  laborer  in  the  cause  of  education  aial  lor  tlie  interests  of  his  State. 

In  185i  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton  College, 
of  whose  Board  of  Trustees  he  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  liiithful  and 
honored  member. 

CHARI.ES  DAVIES,  LL.  U 

Charles  Davies  was  born  at  Washington,  Litchlield  county,  Conn.,  January 
22d,  1798.  While  yet  a  hul  he  emigrated  with  his  father  to  St.  I^iwrence 
county,  N.  Y..  and  settled  on  the  shon-s  of  Black  Lake,  then  little  more  than  a 
wilderne.ss.  Here  he  pursued  the  usual  occupations  of  a  farmer  till  he  was  sc*nt 
to  West  Point  Academy,  at  which  iie  entered  as  a  cadet  in  1814.  Ho  gradu- 
ated with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  light  artill(?ry,  and  atUT  a  brief  but  ac- 
tive service  in  his  regiment,  he  was  transferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers  and  • 
assigned  to  duly  at  the  Aead.niy  as  assistant  teacher.  In  181()  he  relinquished 
the  line  of  army  promotion  lor  that  of  llie  A<'ademy,  and  aHer  tilling  in  succes- 
sion the  othees  of  assistant  nrotessor  of  niatheinaties  and  of  natural  philosonhv. 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  mathematical  department  ami  was  commissioned 
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professor  in  1823.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  now  undertook  the  prep- 
aration of  a  series  of  text-books  in  the  mathematics,  but  while  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  a  bronchial  affection  forced  him  to  resign  his  post  at 
West  Point  and  in  1837  to  visit  Europe.  Soon  after  his  return  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  find  resumed  his 
labors  as  teacher  and  author,  but  ill  health  again  induced  him  to  exchange  the 
position  for  that  of  paymaster  in  the  army,  and  treasurer  of  "West  Point  Acad- 
emy. These  offices  he  resigned  in  1845  for  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  New  York,  which,  however,  he 
shortly  afterwards  gave  up  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  series  of  text- 
books. He  then  resumed  his  prores>ional  duties,  tirst  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  and  afterwards  in  Columbia  College,  where  he  still  holds  the  office  of 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation in  1852.  His  works,  which  are  numerous  and  have  been  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  schools  and  colleges,  are  char.icterized  by  great  perspicuity 
and  clear  logical  arrangement,  and  considered  as  a  series  they  present  a  natural 
order  of  sequence  which  makes  them  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  educational 
resources  of  the  country.  They  consist,  in  various  editions,  of — 1.  Primary 
Table  Book.  2.  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  3.  Primary  Aritlimetic.  4.  In- 
tellectual Arithmetic.  5.  Elements  of  Written  Arithmetic.  G.  Common  School 
Arithmetic.  7.  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic.  8.  Aritlimetic  for  Acade- 
mies and  Schools.  9.  Universitv  Arithmetic.  10.  Grammar  of  Arithmetic. 
11.  First  Les.sons  in  Algebra.  12.  Elementary  .\l<rebra.  13.  University  Al- 
gebra. 14.  Bowdoin's  Elements  of  Algebra.  13.  First  Le.S'^ons  in  Geometry. 
16.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  17.  Element.s  of  Analytical  Geometni-. 
18.  Elementary  Geometr}-  and  Trigonometry.  10.  Legendre's  Geonietry  and 
Trigonometry.  20.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry  aiul  of  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  21.  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculu.s, 
22.  Elements  of  Surveying.  23.  Elements  of  Surveying  and  Navigation. 
24.  Practical  Mathematics  for  Practical  Men.  25.  Practical  Matiiematics  with 
Drawing  and  Mensuration.  2G.  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective. 
27.  Logic  of  Mathematics.  28.  Mathematical  Chart.  He  has  al.<o  published,  in 
connection  with  Prof.  W.  G.  Peck,  a  Mathematical  Diclittnary,  and  Cyclopedia 
of  Mathematical  Science.* 

VICTOR  M    RICE. 

Victor  Moreau  Rice  was  born  in  Maysville,  Chatauqua  county,  N.  T., 
April  5th,  1818.  He  graduated  from  Alleghany  College,  Penn.,  in  1841,  and 
entered  the  Chatauqua  County  Clerk's  office  the  following  year,  at  the  same 
lime  commencing  the  study  of  law.  In  1843  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
High  School  in  Buffalo,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  He  suose- 
quently  edited  the '*  Western  Temperance  Standard."  In  1848  he  was  again 
connected  with  the  schools  of  ButValo  and  so  continued  till  1854 — the  last  inree 
years  as  City  Superintendent.  His  administration  was  characterized  by  the 
most  liberal  and  enhghtened  policy,  and  the  schools  made  commendable  pro- 
gress. Upon  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
Ktruction,  Mr.  Rico  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1854,  and  has  since  been  .'wioe 
leelected,  with  an  interval  of  four  years  following  the  first  term.     He  «v«ca  ft 

*  From  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia 
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member  of  the  Legislature  of  1 8C1.  The  progrcNi  of  public  education  has  been 
nuMt  marked  and  the  school  policy,  in  its  present  form,  owes  much  to  his  ear- 
nest endeavors.  It  Is  not  Ux*  much  to  say  tliat  there  are  few  men  of  more  gener- 
ous sympathies  and  that  the  welfare  of  thu  children  of  the  State  is  his  firvt  and 
chiefest  solicitude.  Mr.  Kico  was  elected  Prcsidont  of  the  State  Teaclicni*  As* 
■odation  in  1853. 

REUBEN  D.  JONES. 
Reitben'  Deax  Jones  was  born  in  Dover,  Windham  county,  Tt,  November 
13th,  1815.  Afler  the  usual  country  experience  of  farm  labor  in  summer  and 
district-school  training  in  winter,  ill  health  compelled  liim  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  a  collegiate  education,  though  he  was  aflervvjinls  able  to  extend  his  studies 
uider  the  private  instructions  of  his  minister,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Cunmiingfi.  His 
labors  as  teacher  iivtjre  commenced  in  the  winter  of  18.14,  and  were  continued 
with  decided  and  growing  success  for  a  dozen  years  or  more*,  in  diflt-rent  places 
and  with  occasional  interruptions.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Western  New  York 
and  for  three  years  conductt*d  sucressfully  a  scliool  in  Ca7.enovia.  The  hiw  cre- 
ating County  Superintendents  had  just  gi»ne  into  effect,  and  Mr.  Jones  spent 
much  time  and  effort  with  the  iSupcrinti/ndent  of  his  county  and  a  few  other 
leading  teachers,  in  arousing  an  interest  in  tlio  causi*  of  education  and  in  estab- 
lishing Teachers'  As.«ociations  and  Institutes.  In  1844  ho  became  principal  of 
the  Union  School  in  Mumford,  Monroe  county,  and  under  his  energetic  man- 
agement it  more  than  maintained  its  previous  excellence  and  effieiency.  In  tho 
spring  of  1847  ho  resigned  this  position  and  became  associate  editor  of  the 
"Rochester  Daily  American,"  and  in  1349  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  tiie 
Pablic  Schools  of  that  city,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years  and  until  his 
health  failed  him.  Under  his  supervision  the  schoi>ls  of  the  city  were  wholly 
reorganized  and  clnssitied,  and  numerous  improvement>4  introduced.  His  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  popular  e<^  .-ation,  both  at  homo  and  elsewhere,  were  devoted 
and  unremitting.  In  18'  « he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. After  some  ..^rs  spent  in  other  occupations  ho  received  in  1859  the 
appointment  of  clerk  .-i'  tlie  courts  of  Monroe  county,  which  position  he  still 
holds. 

LEONARD  nAZELTINE. 

Leonard  Hazeltixe  was  bom  in  Rockingham,  Vt.,  October  14th,  1803. 
His  father,  Jonas  Hazeltine,  was  among  the  "  minute  men  "  at  I/exington  and 
afterwards  served  two  ^ears  as  captain  in  tlie  war  of  the  Revolution.  Brought 
up  upon  a  farm  in  Vennout,  tho  subject  of  tho  present  sketch  enjoyed  few  edu- 
cational advantages  >)eyond  those  of  the  common  school,  yet  neariy  prepared 
himself  for  collogo  while  at  the  same  time  teaching  during  tho  winter  mouths. 
Abandoning  his  design  of  entering  college,  ho  devoted  himself  more  ex(.'lu8ively 
to  teaching,  whum  occupation  he  has  now  pursued  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Having  prt-viously  taught  in  tho  district-schools  of  Andover,  Vt.,  and  then  in 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  he  was  for  two  years  assistant,  and  for  live  years  principal 
in  St.  John  Academy,  in  New  York  city.  In  May,  1835,  he  was  api>oiuted  by 
tho  Public  School  Society  assistant  teacher  in  Public  School  No.  14,  on  Houston 
street,  of  whicli  in  tho  following  May  he  was  made  i>rincipal.  This  place  ho 
still  retains,  and  over  10,000  pupils  have  been  instructed  by  him.  Since  1853, 
when  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city  were  placed  under  the  control  of  tho 
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Board  of  Education,  this  school  has  been  known  aa  Grammar  School  No.  IS, 
and  under  Mr.  Hazeltine's  management  it  has  ever  maintained  a  high  rank.  In 
Hay,  18G5,  a  reunion  of  former  pupils  and  school  officers  was  held  to  celebrate 
tlio  completion  of  his  thirtieth  year  of  service,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  great 
interest  to  all  who  took  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  was  also  teaclier  in  the  Saturday  Normal  School  from  soon  af^ 
ter  its  commoncemont  in  1836  until  its  paRFing  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  principal.  Fifteen  principals 
were  associated  with  him  in  this  school,  and  in  the  eight  years  prior  to  its  dis- 
continuance in  1861,  the  average  attendance  was  about  six  hundred,  and  the 
number  of  graduates  about  one  hundred  annually,  lie  was  elected  President 
of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  county  and  city  of  Now  York,  in  1847 ;  of  the 
New  York  City  Teachers'  Association,  in  1850;  and  of  the  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation, in  1855 — and  in  all  these  Associations  he  has  been  distinguished  as 
an  active  and  efficient  worker. 

THOMAS  W.  VALENTINE. 

Thomas  W.  Valkntike  was  bom  in  Northborough,  Mass.,  February  16th, 
1808.  He  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  early  elementary  instruction  in  the 
district-school  of  his  native  town,  where  the  influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  as 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  was  felt  for  good  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  His  father  having  removed  to  Worcepter,  he  spent  three  years  in 
the  academy  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey,  afterwards  President  of 
Franklin  College,  Ind.  Having  a  strong  predilection  for  teaching,  he  gave  up 
preparation  for  college  and  taught  his  flrst  winter  in  a  district-school  in  Lan- 
caster and  after  a  further  apprenticeship  of  four  years  in  the  schools  of  North- 
borough  and  Ashland,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Pennsylvania,  he  removed  to  Al- 
bany in  1842,  and  for  eleven  years  had  charge  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
that  city.  In  1853  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  in  1855 
became  principal  of  a  large  public  school  in  Brooklyn  as  successor  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bulkley  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 

Mr.  Valentino  has  always  been  a  zealous  participator  in  the  educational 
movements  of  the  day.  Before  leaving  Massachusetts  he  was  active  in  getting 
up  a  County  Convention  of  teachers  in  1838;  in  1844  he  cooperated  with  Fran- 
cis Dwight  and  others  in  obtaining  fh)m  the  Legislature  of  New  York  a  better 
organization  for  the  public  schools  of  Albany ;  he  was  instrumental,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  teachers  of  Albany,  in  calling  the  State  Convention  of  Teachers 
in  1845,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  State  Association,  in  which  ho  was 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  and  of  which  Association  he  was  elected 
President  in  1856 ;  and  he  was  also  active  in  originating  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  in  1857.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the  "District-School  Journal" 
in  1852,  he  projected  the  **New  York  Teacher"  as  organ  of  the  Association, 
of  which  he  was  the  Resident  and  principal  Editor  for  the  first  two  years. 
Daring  this  period  he  was  member  of  the  City  Government  of  Albany,  having 
been  elected  alderman  fVom  1851  to  1854,  and  whUe  in  the  City  Council  was 
Chairman  of  the  Alms  House  Committee  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Juvenile  House  of  Industry. 
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OBOROK  L.  PARMBAX.  A.  M. 

George  Looms  Farxham  wm  bora  at  Ridgefield,  Otsego  coontj,  N.  Y^  Jan- 
uary 9th,  1824.  When  four  years  old,  his  father  remoTed  to  Leonardsrille,  Madi- 
son coaoty,  where  until  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  kept  diligently  engaged  hi 
his  father's  tannery  and  in  attendance  at  the  district-school  Naturally  fond  of 
knowledge,  yet  unable  to  profit  from  the  methods  of  instruction  then  in  vogue^ 
and  with  little  encouragement  from  either  parents  or  teacliere,  he  derifod  scant 
benefit  from  his  books  and  only  gained  rather  a  thorough  dislike  for  schools^ 
school-teachers,  and  all  that  pertained  to  them.  At  this  time,  by  a  few  almost 
chance  words,  lus  ambition  was  for  the  first  time  aroused  and  "  to  become  a 
teacher  "  was  the  object  of  his  determination.  Giving  his  summers  to  labor,  as 
'*  hired  help "  upon  a  farm,  for  the  support  of  the  family,  but  devotinfir  every 
leisure  moment  to  study,  attending  during  the  second  winter  a  select  school  un- 
der a  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  but  in  general  striking  out  a  course  from  ne- 
cessity entirely  independent  of  his  teacher's  instruction,  before  the  clase  of  the 
tliird  year  he  received  his  first  certificate  and  engaged  to  teach  his  first  school 
for  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  "  board  round."  Tlius  he  shortly  esbiblished 
a  reputation  that  gave  him  in  1844  one  of  the  first  public  schools  in  Jefferson 
county.  In  1845  he  received  the  appointment  to  the  State  Normal  School, 
where  he  spent  a  year  under  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Page,  which  gave  form  and 
system  to  his  educational  views  and  fixed  him  in  the  course  he  was  to  pursue. 
After  teaching  in  Watertown  and  elsewhere,  he  was  in  1850  made  principal  of 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  Syracuse,  then  liad  charge  for  a  year  of  the  Indiana 
Female  Seminary  at  Indianapolis,  returned  in  1 853  to  Syracuse  and  established 
a  private  female  seminary,  which  he  resigned  in  1855  to  accept  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  City  Public  Schools.  Tliese  schools  had  already  attained  a 
high  reputation  under  the  management  of  A.  G.  Salisbury,  K  A.  Sheldon,  and 
M.  F.  Brown,  but  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction  were  still  pursued,  and 
the  primary  schools  especially  were  considered  of  secondary  importance  and 
were  conducted  by  teachers  of  inferior  qualifications.  In  the  eight  years  of  Mr. 
Faraham*8  service,  much  of  this  was  changed.  The  practice  was  initiated  of 
placing  the  primary  departments  in  charge  of  the  most  competent  and  best  paid 
teachers,  tlie  methods  of  teaching  were  gradually  changed  to  those  by  which 
instruction  is  addressed  to  the  perceptive  faculties  as  well  as  to  the  memory,  a 
variety  of  apparatus  was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  and  many  of  the  nppliancea 
which  are  now  considered  essential  to  a  well  appointed  primary  school-room, 
were  first  employed  in  these  schools.  Taught  by  the  experience  of  his  own 
childhood,  it  was  Mr.  Faraham*s  anxiety  to  bring  other  teachers  to  appreciate  the 
wants  and  difficulties  that  attend  early  instruction.  Tlie  fact  that  for  successive 
years  he  was  reelected  by  unanimous  votes,  while  during  much  of  his  adminis- 
tration not  a  negative  vote  was  cast  in  the  Board  of  Education,  speaks  well  of 
the  appreciation  in  which  his  services  were  held. 

Mr.  Famham  has  frequently  been  c^ed  upon  to  address  Institutes  and 
Teachers'  Associations,  and  in  1857  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  session  at  which  ho  presided  was  remarkable  for  its  har- 
mony and  success.  In  1852  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  firom 
Franklin  College. 
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OLIVER  AREir. 

Outer  Arey  was  bom  in  Wcllfleet,  Mass.,  where  hia  futlier  was  for  masj 
years  an  officer  of  the  customs,  a  man  of  influence,  and  of  a  force  of  character 
that  was  inherited  by  his  children.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  during  this  time  took  charge  of  a  winter  school  in  his  natiro 
town.  A(^cr  graduating  at  Andover,  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  Virginia,  but 
an  epidemic  fever  prevailing  in  his  neighborhood,  he  became  worn  out  with  the 
care  of  the  sick,  was  himself  attacked,  and  many  months  passed  aiVer  his  return 
homo  before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  Ifibors  in  the  school-room.  Four  or  five 
years  were  then  spent  in  charge  of  a  classical  department  in  Cleveland,  which 
he  resigned  for  the  care  of  a  grammar  school  in  Buffalo.  From  his  first  position 
he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  head  grammar  school  of  the  place,  and  again  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Central  High  School.  This  Si^lK>ol  had  for  some  years 
previous  been  a  scene  of  war  within  and  without.  Many  prominent  tax-pnyers 
objected  to  supporting  a  fi*ee  academy  of  that  character,  declaring  that  the 
school  was  an  injury  rather  than  an  ornament  to  the  city ;  and  for  some  reason 
the  school  within  doors  was  a  constant  scene  of  insubordination  among  the  pu- 
pils. Placed  now  at  its  head,  without  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  Mr.  Arey 
took  the  school,  ruled  out  the  insubordination,  systematized  a  regular  course  of 
study,  organized  a  most  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  graduated  largo  classes  af- 
ter a  three  years'  course,  increased  the  taxation  necessary  to  its  Fui)port  by  two 
or  three  hundred  per  cent,  making  at  the  same  time  its  warmest  and  most  zeal- 
ous fHcnds  of  those  tiix-payers  who  bad  before  tried  to  suppress  it,  and  left  it  in 
Nov.,  1864,  umid  the  earnest  regrets  of  his  pupils  and  the  public  generally,  to 
assume  the  principalship  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School.  In  February, 
1865,  Prof.  Arey  was  injured  by  a  railroad  accident,  which  has  ibr  a  time  hin- 
dered the  prosecution  of  his  work  at  tho  Normal  School.  In  1868  ho  was  elected 
President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asssociation,  and  has  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  lecture  before  this  Association  and  others  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  He  was  for  two  years  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  New  York 
Teacher,  and  also  for  two  years  publisher  of  the  **Homo  Journal,"  a  valuable 
family  magazine,  now  published  in  Boston. 

EDWARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.  M. 

Edward  Austin  Sheldon  was  born  in  tho  town  of  Perry,  "Wyoming  county, 
N.  Y.,  October  4tli,  1823.  Until  seventeen  years  of  age  he  enjoyed  only  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  common  school  education,  but  subsequently  an  academy  was  opened 
in  the  town  where  he  6tted  himself  for  entrance  to  Hamilton  College  in  1844. 
HI  health  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  in  tho  third  year  of  tho  course, 
and  visiting  Oswego,  his  attention  was  called  to  tlie  condition  of  ttic  poor  in 
that  city.  Through  his  investigations  and  representations,  the  ^'Oi<wego  Orj^han 
and  Free  ScJiool  Association "  was  formed,  and  under  its  auspices  he  hired  a 
Bchool-room,  gathered  together  from  one  to  two  hundred  poor,  ragged,  and  dirty 
chiWren,  and  himself  taught  them.  Tliis  was  the  first  Free  school  in  Oswego, 
and  out  of  this  movement  originated  the  present  flourishing  free  scliool  system 
of  that  city.  A  year  or  two  after  this,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Higgfns,  he 
opened  a  private  school,  and  while  conducting  it  was  unanimously  elected  Su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Syracuse.  In  1853,  the  friends  of  education  in 
Oswego  having  after  repeated  cfibrta  obtained  a  school  charter  and  organized  a 
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Board  of  Education,  he  was  immediately  recalled  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
entered  upon  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  schools  had  previously  been 
managed  upon  the  old  district  or  trustee  system,  with  little  or  no  classification, 
and  the  first  year  was  spent  in  organizing  and  grading  them,  and  prescribing 
the  course  of  study  for  each  department  Mr.  Sheldon's  efforts  were  most  un- 
tiring to  supplant  defective  methods  of  teaching  and  to  raise  the  schools  to  the 
highest  perfection  attainable.  In  this  respect  the  primar}'  departments  were 
most  faulty.  lie  prepared  a  course  of  oral  instruction  for  the  primary  teachers^ 
provided  them  with  such  books,  pictures,  and  apparatus  for  their  work  as  could 
be  procured,  and  met  these  teachers  every  Saturday  morning  for  instruction  and 
practical  illustration  in  methods  of  teaching.  Subsequently  he  prevailed  on 
the  Board  to  procure  a  teacher  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Soci- 
ety, London,  (Miss  K.  M.  Jones,)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  its  methods.  The 
result  was  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  present  "Oswego  Training 
School,"  of  which  Mr.  Sheldon  is  principal  and  which  is  now  sustained  by  a 
State  appropriation.  In  connection  with  this  work  he  has  prepared" a  "Man- 
ual of  Klenioiitary  Instruction,"  designed  as  a  complete  guide  to  teachers  in 
primary  instruction ;  also  a  book  entitled  "Lessons  on  Objects;  and  a  "First 
Reading  Book,"  with  a  set  of  thirty-seven  large  illustrated  reading  cards  to  ac- 
company it  Tlio  results  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  labors  are  well  known  to  the  friends 
of  education,  and  have  made  Oswego  "a  sort  of  Mecca  for  educators  from  nearij 
all  the  loyal  States."  He  was  elected  President  of  tlie  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  18G0. 

JAMES  CRUIKSHANK,  LL.  D. 

James  CRUiKSiixyK  was  bom  in  Argyle,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  August 
28th,  1831.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  college  course  under  the  late  Rev. 
Peter  Bullions,  D.  D.,  and  entered  Union  Ck)llege  in  1847.  He  was  obliged  to 
suspend  his  studies  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  engaged  successfully  in  teaching 
for  some  two  y(?ars,  when  he  entered  Madison  University  with  the  intention  of 
studying  for  the  ministry.  Again  interrupted  in  his  plans,  he  took  charge  of  a 
school  in  New  Jersey  and  the  attendant  success  determined  his  future  course. 
He  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
country,  methods  of  instruction,  and  educational  reform  generally,  and  on  leav- 
ing New  Jersey  to  open  a  classical  school  at  Bellport,  Long  Isknd,  he  began  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  efforts  throughout  the  State  for  educational  improve- 
ment and  progreffs.  In  1855  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the 
"  New  York  Teacher,"  and  was  the  same  year  appointed  first  clerk  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany.  The  next  year  he  resigned  this 
position  and  became  sole  editor  and  publisher  of  the  "  Teacher,"  which  was  at 
the  time  involved  in  debt  and  its  prospects  by  no  means  flattering.  In  his 
hands,  and  through  his  energy,  perseverance,  and  skill,  it  soon  recovered  life 
and  vigor,  and  now  ranks  among  the  firet  journals  of  its  class  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Cruikshank  has  for  several  years  been  active  in  organizing  and  conducting 
Teachers'  Institutes,  spending  considerable  time  in  instruction  and  delivering 
public  lectures.  In  1861  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  and 
has  for  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  ttom  Allegany  College. 
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Public  School  Societt  op  New  York. 

Prior  to  1805.  the  only  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  partook 
at  all  of  the  character  of  public  schools,  were  one  established  oy  the 
"  Female  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,"  in  1802,  and  those  sus- 
tained by  different  religious  denominations  for  the  gratuitous  education  ot 
the  children  of  their  own  members.  These  were  few,  feebly  sustained, 
and  the  cx)urse  of  instructbn  altogether  inadequate. 

In  April,  1805,  on  the  petition  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  other  individu- 
uals,  a  ^^  free  school"  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  for  the  education 
of  cliildren  who  did  not  belong  to,  and  were  not  provided  for  by  any  reli- 

gious  society.     This  school  was  organized  in  May,  1806,  and  taught  on 
le  plan  then  recently  originated  by  Joseph  Lancaster. 

In  1808,  the  institution  was  enlarged  by  thele^lature  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New- York,"  and  the  city 
corporation  presented  a  site  for  a  school-house,  and  entrusted  to  its  keep- 
ing the  education  of  the  children  of  the  alms-nouse. 

In  1809,  the  first  edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  its  future  pur- 
poses in  an  address  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  society. 

In  1815,  the  society  received  its  quota  ($3,708)  of  the  first  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  Fund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 

In  1821,  a  committee  of  the  society  were  instructed  to  correspond  with 
distinguished  educators,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  especially  the  education  of  the  poor.  This 
step  resulted  in  some  modifications  of*^  the  plans  of  the  society,  and  tha 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

In  1828,  the  first  primary  school  was  opened  in  the  Duane  street  build- 
ing, on  the  plan  of  the  infant  schools,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  under  voluntary  efibrts.  The  result  was 
favorable.  It  drew  off  the  younger  scholars  from  the  other  schools  in  the 
same  building,  and  facilitated  the  instruction  and  government  in  both 
classes  of  schools.  This  school  was  for  a  time  under  the  joint  mtanage- 
ment  of  the  society  and  a  committee  of  ladies  from  the  infant  school 
society.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Seton  was  employed  by  the  society 
as  an  agent  to  visit  the  families  of  the  poor,  to  make  known  the  benefits 
of  the  schools  and  secure  the  punctual  attendance  of  delincjuent  scholars. 
This  step  led  to  a  knowledge  of  various  abuses,  and  the  mtroduction  of 
several  improvements.  Mr.  Seton  has  since  acted  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Society,  and  in  this  capacity  has  given  unity  to  all  of  Ihe  operations  of 
the  several  committees  of  the  Board. 

In  1828-29,  the  schools  of  the  public  school  society  were  placed  more 
on  the  basis  of  "  Common  Schools" — open  to  all,  not  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  of  riffht,  and  supported  in  part  like  other  ffreat  public  inter- 
ests, by  a  genersd  tax.  This  tax  was  one  eightieth  qfone  per  cent.,  nnd 
was  the  first  tax  raised  by  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools;  the  memorial  by  which  the  attention  of  the  Common 
Council  was  called  to  the  subject  was  signed  principally  by  the  wealthiest 
citizens. 

In  the  winter  of  1832  a  large  committee  on  the  part  of  the  society,  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  propose  such 
modification  and  improvement,  as  might  be  considered  judicious.  To  aid 
the  committee  with  the  experience  of  other  cities,  two  of  their  number 
were  deputed  to  visit  Boston  and  examine  the  school  system  and  schook 
of  that  city.  This  committee  reported  certain  modifications,  which  were 
concurred  in  by  the  board.  These  modifications  were  the  establishment 
of  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  for  the  elementary  classei, 
witn  some  simple  apparatus  lor  visible  illustratbn ;  an  extension  of  the 
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•tudies  in  the  upper  public  schools,  so  as  to  embrace  astronomy,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  book-keeping ;  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  the  substitution  of  assistant  teachers  for  certain  class  recitations 
and  reviews,  and  the  opening  of  recitation  rooms  for  this  purpose ;  the 
more  extended  use  of  bleu^kboard,  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus ;  and 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  apprentices,  and  such  as  leave 
school  at  an  early  age. 

In  1834,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  primary  schools,  a  school  was 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  employed  as  monitors  in  that 
class  of  schools.  This  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  such 
pupils  of  tlie  older  class  oC  the  upper  schools,  as  from  their  peculiar  taste, 
industry  and  pro6ciency,  could  be  recommended  as  monitors  or  teachers. 
While  in  these  normal  schools,  they  are  denominated  ^^  cadets."  and  such 
as  wre  properly  qualified  are  promoted  to  the  station  of  monitors,  under 
pay,  and  so  on  to  "  passed  monitors,"  from  which  class  the  assistant 
teachers  are  to  be  selected.  These  schools  now  embrace  two  hundred 
pupils,  under  the  charge  of  nine  teachers,  and  have  already  furnished  the 
schools  with  a  number  of  teachers. 

In  1836.  owinff  to  a  want  of  one  or  more  high  schools  in  the  system,  a 
number  of  schoWships  in  Columbia  College  and  the  University,  with 
tlieir  preparatory  schools,  were  opened  by  those  having  the  management 
of  these  institutions,  for  such  scholars  of  the  public  schools  as  were  ad 
vanced  to  the  limit  of  the  instruction  there  provided.  In  1841-2,  simi- 
lar privileges  were  opened  in  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  for  a  certain 
number  of  girls. 

In  1842.  an  act  passed  the  legislature  which  altered  very  essentially 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  School  Commissioners  in  the  several  wards,  who  together 
constitute  a  Board  of  Education. 

In  1844^  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrookes  system  of  scientific  exchanges  and 
a  plan  of^  oral  instructbn  in  the  natural  sciences,  were  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  the  Society.  The  teachers  were  authorized  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  occupy  a  limited  portion  of  time  weekly  in  pre- 
paring specimens  of  writing,  mapping  and  drawing,  with  a  view  to 
the  exchanginfir  of  such  specimens  for  those  of  other  schools  in  this  and 
other  states.  These  exchanges  of  the  results  of  mental  and  artistical 
labors  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  have  excited  a  most  healthful  rivalry, 
greatly  favorable  to  the  development  of  their  mental  feusulties,  while  its 
moral  infiuences  have  been  decidedly  good.  Not  the  least  among  its 
benefits  has  been  the  cultivating  of  a  taste  for  the  art  of  drawing,  so  ne- 
cessary and  useful  a  paVt  of  common  school  education,  particulariy  in 
those  pupils  designed  for  mechanical  pursuits.  Connected  witli  the  oper 
ations  here  allu£d  to,  was  a  plan  of  instructbn  by  short  oral  lectures  ou 
the  natural  sciences,  from  objects  collected  and  placed  in  the  school  cabi- 
nets by  the  pupils  themselves,  formed  into  associations  or  ^  scho(4  lyce- 
oms." 

In  1847,  the  Free  Academy  was  established  by  the  Board,  af\er  an  ex- 
pression in  its  favor  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  Admissbn  into  the 
Academy  is  confined  to  those  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
The  range  of  instruction  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  best 
academies  in  the  State. 

In  1848,  evening  schools  were  established  for  such  pupils  as  could 
not  attend  the  public  or  ward  schools  by  day. 

In  1853,  the  schools  and  property  of  the  Public  School  Society  were 
transferred  to  the  Board  or  Education,  and  the  Society,  afVer  years  of 
faithful,  disinterested,  and  useful  service,  in  building  up  an  improved 
system  of  public  instructwn,  was  abolished. 
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Thb  Sooiett  of  Teaohebs  or  the  Crrr  of  New  York  fob  Beneyolimt 
▲KD  Lttebart  Purposes  was  formed  prior  to  the  fourth  of  April^  1811,  oa  which 
day  it  was  clothed  with  corporate  powers  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
recognized  as  haying  the  following  officers,  viz. : 

Andrew  Ssoth,  President 

George  Ironside,  Vtce-PresidenL 

Edward  Shepherd,  Treasurer, 

William  Gray,  Secretary. 

WiLUAM  Patnb,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaao  Grimshaw,  Assistants. 

Ah  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Society  of  Tsaehers  of  the  Oily  of  New  York 
for  BenevolaU  and  Literary  Purposes,    Passed  April  4,  1811. 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  hftYO 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  or  Association  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  de- 
cayed teachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  cliildren  of  deceased  teachers, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  the  promotion  of  science  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  under  the  name  and  title  of  "  The  Society  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  th^ 
said  Society  have,  by  their  petition  presented  to  the  Legislature,  prayed  to  be 
incorporated ;  and  whereas  the  views  of  the  said  petitioners  appear  to  be  laudablo 
and  worthy  of  le^lative  patronage  and  assistance ;  therefore, 

\.  Beit  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senais 
and  Assembly,  That  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may,  become  members 
of  the  aforesaid  Society  or  Association,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  ordained,  con- 
stituted, and  appointed  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  **  The  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  Be- 
nevolent and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  that  by  that  name,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  and  may  have  succession,  and  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  sueing  and 
being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  in  all  manner  of  action  and  actions,  suits,  mattery 
complaints,  and  causes  whatsoever ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  mav 
have  and  use  a  common  seal  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same  at  thmr 
pleasure ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  Tb^ 
Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Pur- 
poses,*' shall  bo  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  real 
or  personal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  said  incorporation,  Provided,  that  the  value 
of  such  real  and  personal  estate  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  better  carrying  into  effect  the  ob- 
jects of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whereof  the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretaiy 
of  the  Society  shall  always  be  a  part,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year, 
or  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  room  ;  and  such  elections  shall  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  said  corporation  shall,  by  by-laws,  fh>m  time 
to  time  appoint  and  direct^  and  that  all  the  aforesaid  ofBoers  shall  be  elected  hj 
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ballot,  by  a  majority  of  the  membere  present  at  such  election ;  and  that  in 
any  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in  any  of  the  said  offices  by  death,  re- 
signation, or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  and  may  be  filled  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  they  shall  respectively  happen,  by  a 
special  election  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  an- 
nual elections,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  said  corporation. 

3.  And  66  U  further  enacUd,  That  Andrew  Smith  shall  be  the  first  presi- 
dent, Oeorge  Ironside  the  first  vice-president,  Edward  Shepherd  the  first  treas- 
urer, William  Gray  the  first  secretary,  William  Payne,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaac 
Grimshaw  the  first  assistants,  forming  the  first  standing?  committee,  to  hold  their 
offices  respectively  for  one  year,  or  until  others  shall  be  duly  elected  in  their 
room.    ^ 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  corporation,  or  their  successors^ 
shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  establish  by-laws,  and  to  alter 
and  amend  the  same  as  they  from  time  to  time  shall  judge  proper,  for  appointing 
the  times  and  places  of  electing  officers,  for  the  admission  of  new  members  or 
the  said  corporation,  and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  manner  of  such  admission, 
and  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  each  member  shall  contribute  to  the  fbnds 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  same ;  and  also  for 
the  management,  disposition,  and  application  of  the  property,  estate,  effects,  and 
Amds  of  the  said  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects 
thereof,  and  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  other  purposes,  for  determining 
Uie  nature  of,  and  making  by-laws  for  their  library,  for  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  proceedings  of  their  meetings,  and  touching  the  duties  and  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  for  imposing  penalties  for  breaking  or  violat- 
ing any  of  the  by-laws,  and  also  such  other  matters  as  appertain  to  the  business, 
end,  and  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  by  this  act  constituted,  and 
ibr  no  other  purposes  whatsoever.  Provided  cUtoays,  That  such  by-laws,  and  the 
penalties  imposed  for  violating  them,  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  member  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  violate  and  break  any  of  the  by-laws  so  made  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  become 
liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  and  sliall  neglect  or 
refiise  to  pay  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  every  such  case  for  the 
said  corporation  to  expel  such  member  from  the  said  corporation.  Provided  oZ- 
ways,  That  no  member  shall  be  expelled  otherwise  than  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  present  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
said  corporation. 

6.  And  be  ii  further  enaded,  That  every  member  expelled  from  the  said 
corporation  in  the  maimer  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  thereafter 
be  prevented  firom  having  or  receiving  any  benefit,  emolumentf  or  advantage 
whatsoever  from  the  funds,  property,  or  estate  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  that 
all  pajrments  and  advances  made  by  such  member  to  the  funds  of  the  said  oor^ 
poration  shall  bo  forfeited  to  the  same. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain  in  Aill 
ibroe  and  virtue  for  the  term  of  fifteen  vears,  and  no  longer :  Provided  neverQi/e- 
few,  That  in  case  the  aforesaid  society  shall  at  any  time  divert  from  or 
appropriate  their  or  any  part  of  their  funds  to  any  purpose  or  purposes  what- 
soever other  than  those  intended  and  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  thenceforUi  the  said  corporation 
shall  cease,  and  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whereof  it  may  then  be  seized  and 
possessed,  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  this  State.  And  provided  further^  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature,  at  any 
time  in  their  discretion,  within  the  period  aforesaid,  from  altering  or  repeal- 
ing this  act 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  act,  and  that  the  same  be  construed  in  all  courts  and  places  &vorably 
and  benignly  for  every  beneficial  purpose  therein  contained. 

This  constitution  seemed  to  have  expired  by  nonuser,  and  was  revived  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1818. 
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According  to  tho  Academician  for  October,  1818,  at  the  annual  election  for 
officers,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  for  the  year  1818: 

President,  Albert  Picket;  Vice-Prendent,  Jared  Slocum;  Treasurer^  Wil- 
liam Forrest;  Secretary,  Richard  Wiggins;  Standing  Committee,  John  W. 
Picket,  J.  Hoxie;  Corresponding  Secretaries,  John  W.  Picket,  Aaron  M. 
Merchant. 

The  President,  Albert  Picket,  and  T.  T.  Payne  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  report  for  publication,  detailing  the  objecta  of  the  Teachers'  Society. 
This  committoo  prepared  a  report,  which  was  published  in  the  Academician  for 
October,  1818,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  and  aims  of  tho  profession  at  that  date : 

Tlio  improvements  in  instruction  which  every  day  presents,  have  created  a 
necessity  for  an  association  of  professional  men,  by  whom  these  improvements 
may  be  tested,  embodied,  and  carried  out  into  their  practical  applications.  The 
perpetual  progress  of  science,  also,  by  adding  to  tlie  olyects  of  elementary  in- 
struction, requires  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  methods  of  communicating 
it,  and  calls  for  a  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of 
those  wlio  havo  made  tlio  business  of  education  tho  occupation  of  their  lives. 

The  aids  that  may  be  afforded  in  this  pursuit  to  native  invention  and  experi- 
ence, are  great  and  of  easy  acquisition:  they  are  either  such  as  develop  princi- 
ples in  a  simple  and  unbroken  order,  and  accompany  them  with  lucid  demon- 
stration, or  such  as  follow  out  these  principles  to  practical  and  useful  results^ 
and  apply  to  them  those  mechanical  facilities  which  tit  them  for  tho  business  of 
a  school. 

In  making  this  allusion  to  tho  formation  of  a  system,  your  Committee  wonld 
not  bo  understood  to  mean,  that  tho  members  of  tho  Society  are  to  render  them- 
selves responsible  to  tho  pursuit  of  a  concerted  plan,  and  to  receive  the  shackles 
of  a  method  from  tho  opinion  of  tlio  majority.  Nothing  can  bo  wider  from  the 
aim  of  an  agsocintion  which  looks  forward  to  tho  character  to  which  we  hope 
to  entitle  ourselves. 

In  the  latter  of  these  advantages  tho  English  excel;  in  the  former,  the  sys- 
tems of  the  French  and  the  Germans  are  unquestionably  superior.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts,  then,  of  this  association,  will  be  to  embody  into  a  system  tho 
excellencies  of  each,  and  to  add  to  them  whatever  tho  intelligence  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  American  instructors  may  furnish. 

The  objects  will  simply  be,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  correspondence,  and  com- 
munications with  our  sister  states,  to  collect  into  a  focus  whatever  information 
can  be  procured,  and  whatever  improvements  have  been  proposed  on  profes- 
sional subjects ;  to  offer  them  to  the  minds  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Society ;  and  after  having  passed  through  the  prisms  of  their  particular  judgr- 
ments,  to  let  them  be  divided  and  appropriated  as  circumstances  and  disposition 
may  determine.  As  the  intolerence  of  seel  has  been  the  foe  of  reUgion,  90  the 
bigotry  of  system  wmild  prove  the  bane  of  education. 

An  object  of  primary  importance  in  out  plan  will  be  to  promote  tho  snccess 
and  diminish  the  fatigues  of  instniction  by  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  a 
division  of  labor  in  our  profession.  An  attempt  will  bi?  made  to  give  some 
gradation  to  our  schools,  with  respect  to  tho  subjects  of  education  they  may 
embrace.  In  many  of  our  institutions  this  has  been  partially  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  duties  among  associated  instructors.  This  division  has,  as  we  believe, 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  wherever  it  has  been  attempted;  and, 
indeed,  tho  objects  of  elementary  instruction  multiply  so  fast  upon  our  hands^ 
that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  becomes  not  only  useful,  but  essential ;  and  it 
does  not  termiiiato  in  the  comfort  of  the  instructor,  but  produces  incalculable 
benefits  to  society  at  large. 

But  the  distribution  of  duties  in  the  interior  of  schools  is  not  all  that  we  hopo 
to  effect.  To  create  a  succession  of  separate  schools  is  an  object  of  no  less  im- 
portance. Tho  establishment  of  a  high  school,  which  should  receive,  after  a 
preparatory  examination,  such  of  the  pupils  of  oir  elementary  schools  as  might 
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be  intended  for  a  collegiate  course,  will  claim  the  serious  attention  of  our  society. 
The  want  of  an  intermediate  institution  of  this  nature  has  been  experienced  and 
confessed,  and  even  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  some  of  the  strongest  influence 
and  highest  talents  of  the  community  in  which  wo  live ;  but  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  attempt  was  made  were  unpropitiouss  or  the  systems 
of  elemtnlary  education  were  not  sufficiently  matured  for  it,  or  from  any  other 
causes  for  which  we  can  not  account,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  it 
merited.  The  importance  of  such  an  institution,  however,  is  unquestionable; 
the  necessity  of  it  is  still  felt;  the  aspect  of  things  seems  favorable  to  its  com^ 
mencement. 

The  Committee,  after  referring  with  strong  expressions  of  anticipated  success 
to  the  High  School,  which  Dr.  Griscom,  **  a  professional  gentleman  of  acknowl' 
edged  competency  and  high  reputation,  who  had  retired  from  a  life  of  successful 
instruction,"  was  about  to  inaugurate  after  the  plan  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  set  forth  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  society : 

Instances  of  men  who  have  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  business 
of  instruction,  who  have  worn  out  their  whole  strength  in  the  labor  which  it 
imposes,  and  who  have  been  left  to  drag  out  their  old  age  in  indigence  are  not 
rare  among  us.  It  is  related  of  Anaxagoras,  after  he  had  devoted  his  existence 
to  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth,  and  had  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  the  powerful  Pericles, 
that  he  was  left  to  terminate  his  life  by  literal  starvation.  Pericles,  feeling  at 
that  time  the  necessity  of  his  counsels,  was  induced  to  inquire  for  him,  and  dis- 
covered him  in  the  most  emaciated  and  desolate  condition.  He  conjured  him  to 
live,  if  not  for  liis  own  sake,  at  least  because  he  and  his  country  hud  need  of 
him.  The  strength  of  the  old  man  just  enabled  him  to  admonish  his  pupil,  tliat 
it  was  the  duty  of  ^'  those  who  needed  a  lamp,  to  take  care  that  it  should  never 
be  destitute  of  oil."  Pericles  is  not  singular  in  his  liability  to  the  charge  of  such 
ingratitude,  nor  is  his  the  only  age  in  which  the  lamps  of  science  have  expired 
for  want  of  the  means  of  nourii-hing  their  flame. 

The  last  great  purpose  of  the  Teachers'  Society  is  to  vindicate  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  members  "  the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession." 

It  can  not  have  escaped  tlie  notice  of  any  observer  of  life — it  certainly  has  not  es- 
caped the  experience  of  any  professional  instructor,  that  the  consideration  in  which 
his  labors  are  generally  held  is  far  below  tlieir  intrinsic  dignity  and  the  station 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  from  their  usefulness  to  society.  This  may  result 
from  many  causes,  which  they  can  not,  and  from  some  which  they  can,  remove. 
"We  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  the  integrity  and  unanimity  of  efforts  which 
this  association  is  calculated  to  effect ;  fVom  the  improvement  of  character  that 
the  professional  intelligence,  which  it  is  intended  to  disseminate,  must  produce ; 
from  the  increased  attention  that  prevails  in  our  community  on  the  subject  of 
elementary»«ducation  ;  and  fVom  the  liberal  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  our  views 
which  has  been  already  shown  by  individuals  eminent  for  their  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  their  stations  in  society.  These,  as  your  committee  would  represent, 
are  grounds  enough  for  a  rational  expectation  that  the  time  is  not  fur  distant 
when  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  be  welcomed  as  brethren  by  the  members 
of  the  liberal  professions.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  Setting  aside  all  the 
examples  that  antiquity  and  the  history  of  European  literature  supply,  we  find, 
even  in  our  own  country,  that  many  of  the  very  men  who  have  occupied  the 
teacher's  desk,  have  been  and  are  the  oracles  of  our  laws,  tlie  sages  of  our  sen- 
ate, and  the  leaders  of  our  armies.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  an  instructor  which  can  disqualify  him  for  occupying  an  equal  rank 
with  men  of  the  other  liberal  professions. 

There  are  many  other  purposes  of  minor  importance  which  time  will  develop, 
and  which  your  committee  do  not  consider  to  be  the  province  of  a  preliminary 
report  to  embrace :  They  therefore,  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  society, 
confident  that  a  zealous  cooperation  of  its  members  in  their  common  cause,  will 
produce  the  most  valuable  results  to  themselves  as  individuals,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
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"VTe  are  indebted  mainly  to  a  *'  nistorjr  of  all  the  Teachera'  Associations  ever 
established  in  the  City  of  New  York "  by  George  Batchelor,  (ProfeFsor  of 
Frencli,)  a  "study  "  read  before  the  New  York  City  '*  Teachers*  Association,"  3Iar. 
23,  1861,  for  the  deUils  which  follow 

THS  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB. 

Tlie  extinction  of  the  Society  of  Teachera  was  followed  in  1828  by  the 
*•  Mathematical  Club  "  of  which  Dr.  Adrian  of  Columbia  College  was  president, 
and  all  teachers  of  mathematical  procUvity  members — prominent  amongst  them 
were  Shepherd  Johnson  and  IL  W.  Browne — the  former  at  thd  head  of  a  popu- 
lar private  school,  and  the  latter  an  assistant  and  uflerwards  principal  in  Public 
School  No.  11,  in  Wooster  Street.  Mr.  Browno  was  tlie  first  to  introduce  as- 
tronomy and  algebra  into  the  public  schools.  During  his  administration  of  the 
pchool,  1832,  the  largo  scliool  was  divided  into  classes,  to  which  special  teachers 
were  assigned. 

CITY   TEACHEIUi'    IXSTTTUTE. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1845,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
(Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,)  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  hall  of  the  Public  School  Society 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  association  "  to  promote  and  extend 
the  interests  of  popular  education."  Of  tliis  meeting  William  Belden  was 
Chairman,  and  Joseph  McKoen,  Secretary.  An  association,  designated  in  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  as  the  "  Teachers  Institute  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York,"  was  formed,  "  in  which  any  principal  or  assistant  teacher,  who 
is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  "  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  in  any  Ward  School,  or  any  of  the  Corporate  Schools  of  the  city  and 
county,"  was  entitled  to  membership.  The  following  officers  were  elected  on 
the  29th  of  March :  President,  D.  M.  Reese ;  Vice  Presidents,  J.  N.  McKlligott, 
T.  Foulke,  D.  Patterson ;  Cor.  Sec'y.,  Joseph  McKeen ;  Bee.  Sec'y.,  R.  a 
Jacobson ;  Librarian  <fc  Treasurer,  L.  B.  llardcastle.  In  the  by-laws,  it  is  pro- 
vided ;  "  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Institute,  each  member  on  signing 
the  Constitution  is  required  to  pay  25  cents,  and  a  quarterly  payment  of  12} 
cents ;"  "  no  school  book  shall  receive  the  official  recommendation  of  tlie  In- 
stitute, unless  reported  on  by  a  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Institute  in 
regular  meeting ;"  "no  religion  or  politics  to  be  introduced  in  tlio  debates." 
This  Society  continued  in  operation  till  1848,  having  held  forty  meetings  with 
sixty-three  members  on  the  roll. 

WARD  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  and  other  antagonism  between  the  leaders  of  the  Public 
School  Society  on  one  side,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Ward  Schools  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  school  system  of  New  York  by 
John  C.  Spencer,  and  others — a  number  of  teachers  and  active  members  of  the 
Board  of  Kducation  did  not  become  members  of  the  Teachers  Institute,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1845  organized  a  new  society  under  the  name  of  the  "Ward 
School  Teachers'  -/Vssociation  of  New  York."  Of  this  Association,  Josiuh  Rich, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  waa  President,  William  Kennedy,  Bee 
Sec'y.,  and  E.  Mcllroy,  Treasurer.  Among  its  members  were  several  prominent 
and  influential  teachers.  Much  of  the  time  of  this  society  was  occupied  with 
debates,  essays,  and  lectures  on  the  sectarian  character  of  certain  school  books. 
It  continued  in  operation  till  Feb.,  184a 
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After  rarioas  attempts  by  prominent  memben  of  the  two  Anociatioiia^  who 
had  at  heart  the  arowed  objects  of  each,  and  were  weary  of  the  apparent 
and  real  antagonism  of  both  societies,  the  two  were  practicallj  meiiged  into  one 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  association,  with  the  name  of  "  Tlie  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,"  on  the  19th  of  February,  1848. 
The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the  Associatioa  as 
follows: — 

Whereas  we  regard  the  proper  education  of  yoath  a  subject  of  deep  and  gen- 
eral interest — one  on  which  the  future  weal  or  woe  of  our  common  country 
depends,  and  by  which  her  free  institutions  are  to  be  sustained :  and  whereas 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  futaro  citizens  of  our  Republic  for  stations  of  usefhl- 
ness  and  honor  is,  in  an  important  sense,  placed  in  our  hands  as  teachers  of 
youth :  a  duty,  the  right  dischar^  of  which  requires  the  united  wisdom  and 
the  combined  eflbrt  of  all  tiio  friends  of  a  sound  and  well-directed  system  of 
education : — 

Therefore  wo,  whose  names  are  heremito  subscribed,  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual improTement  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  general  advancement  in  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  engjigcd,  and  also  for  elevating  the  standard  of  our 
profession  to  that  high  position  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  do  unite  ourselves 
together  and  adopt  the  following  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Association," 

About  sixty  persons  subscribed  their  names  to  the  Constitution. 

In  1849,  the  regular  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  ani- 
mated, but  the  zeal  of  the  few  individuals  who  engineert?d  the  movements 
of  the  association  began  to  flag  in  1850,  and  although  convenient  rooms 
wore  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Kducation  in  1853,  the  attendance  continued  to 
diminish  down  to  18G0,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  infuse  new  interest 

The  regular  exercises  of  the  Association  consist  of  (1.)  Propositions,  Motions^ 
Resolutions ;  (2.)  Debates ;  (3.)  Essays ;  (4.)  Lectures ;  and  (5.)  Reports.  ProC 
Bachelor  enlivens  his  interesting  '^  study  "  of  the  records  by  pertinent  annota- 
tions on  the  exercises,  which  are  suited  to  other  meridians  as  well  as  to  that  of 
New  York,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts. 

(1.)  Proposituma^  Motions,  BeaohUiona, 

After  a  series  of  amendments  from  one  meeting  to  another,  the  Constitotioii 
and  By-Laws  were  subjected  to  revision.  , 

Discussion  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  "  wounds." 

"The  Debates  on  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  did  not  fail  to  afford  an  amjde 
opportunity  for  oratorical  displays  of  all  shades  and  complexions." 

*'  T!io  languor,  that  leads  to  an  untimely  suicide  of  Associations,  is  caused  by 
the  incessant  discussion  of  futile  questions.  The  g^at  bore  that  pervades  our 
American  meetings  is  the  cry  of  "  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  I" 
"  The  gentleman  may  state  his  point  of  order,"  replies  tlie  President.  That 
usually  brings  all  kinds  of  disorder  into  the  meetings." 

Feb.  1850.    Small  attendance:  "Weather  stormy. 
May  3,  1851.    Attendance  steadily  diminishing. 

"  Tlie  zeal  of  a  few  individuals  sustains  voluntary  associations.  As  soon  as 
it  slackens,  societies  tumble  down." 

Jan.  26,  1856.  Mr.  Fanning  proposed:  "That  a  cordial  invitation  be  ex- 
tended to  the  female  teachers  of  the  city  to  cooperate  with  us  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  objects  of  the  Association." 
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"  We  may  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  almost  all  the  means  have  been 
suggested  in  turn  to  secure  that  precious  cooperation ;  but  it  requires,  besides  a 
well-devised  plan,  g^reat  self-devotion  to  cany  out  any  design  which  is  not  sare 
to  yield  its  pile  of  almighty  dollars." 

Sept  26,  1857.  Colored  teachers  were  admitted.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Peter- 
flon,  was  elected  librarian. 

"  At  the  date  of  Jan.  30,  1858,  apathy  was  deplored,  and  from  this  moment 
until  April,  1 860,  there  was  a  gradual  slumber  extending  itself^  like  a  leaden 
cobweb,  over  the  existence  of  the  Association." 

March  14,  1860.  At  an  extemporized  meeting  of  a  few  teachers,  they  all 
-engaged  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  evening,  at  which  a  committee  was  se- 
lected to  launch  the  Association  into  the  live  waters  of  experiment. 

The  Committee  in  their  report  remark  :  "  Teachers  have  stood  long  enough  de- 
pendent, isolated,  in  a  position  of  apathy  contiguous  to  a  mutual  unfriendly 
feeling.  The  hour  has  rung  when  they  must  be  interdependent,  reunited  and 
intelligent  friends.  Let  us  rise  erect  above  petty  class  and  ward  jealousies. 
Let  the  younger  candidates  to  the  warless  laurels  of  an  Arnold  or  a  Page  elbow, 
in  our  Society,  their  elder  brother-teachers.  Then  may  we  Ijope  that  lasting 
concord  and  productive  amity  will  crown  our  aspirations  for  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful.  Forward,  members  of  the  Association.  Go  hand  in  hand, 
foot  to  foot,  shoulder  by  shoulder  I  Let  us  acclaim  together  the  amelioration 
of  our  race,  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  wrought  by  our  devoted  labors." 

(2.)  Debated, 

'*  I  have  transcribed  all  the  questions  of  a  permanent  interest  that  have  been 
tabmitted  to  discussion." 

April  1,  1848.  Should  female  assistants  be  employed  in  the  male  departmenti 
of  our  common  schools. 

*'  This  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question." 

Sept.  16,  1848.  That  Phonotypy  should  supersede  our  present  method  of 
printing. 

"Yes,  by  degree.s;  orthography  has  been  approaching  to  a  phonetic  standard 
for  several  centuries  past." 

Deo.  2.  1838.  '•  Some  questions  always  preserve  their  freshness  "  •  That  the 
introduction  into  some  of  our  schools,  of  late  years,  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  pertain  to  an  ivcaderaical  course,  such  as  Latin,  French,  Draw- 
ing. Physiology,  etc.,  is  calculated  to  produce  superficial  rather  than  sound 
scholars. 

"  It  was  decided  in  the  negative." 

Dec.  8,  1849.  "I  am  not  convinced  that,  in  large  cities  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation," greater  progress  would  be  made  by  the  scholars,  if  the  classes  in  our 
schools  were  composed  partly  of  boys  and  partly  of  girls. 

Jan.  19,  1850.  What  is  the  best  method  of  promoting  a  healthful  emulation 
in  our  schools  ? 

"  Well  I  a  g^d,  clear  law — good,  eflBcient  officers — good,  assiduous,  devoted 
teachers." 

July  6,  1850.  Should  we  rely  more  upon  a  system  of  public  instruction  than 
upon  private  institutions,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  secure  the  best 
interests  of  society. 

3 '2 
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"  Any  system  of  public  instruction,  however  comprehensive,  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  embrace  within  its  folds  all  the  varieties  of  intellectual  wants  and  of 
religious  culture  that  parents  may  wish  to  give  their  children." 

Sept.  24,  1853.  Ought  female  teachers  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  male  teachers  in  the  matter  of  compensation  where  the  services  are  the 
eame? 

"Absolute  Right  says:  Yes,  and  relative  Fact  says  :  No." 

May  26,  1855.    Is  teaching  a  science  ? 

"  It  seems  teaching  can  not  be  ranked  yet  among  the  positive  sciences.  The 
mode  employed  in  explaining  the  di£ferent  subjects  and  making  them  compre- 
hensible to  the  learner  is  essentially  an  art,  depending  upon  the  author  and 
teacher  in  equal  proportion." 

Oct.  26,  1854.  An  enquiry  on  the  best  methods  of  securing  proper  physical 
exercise  in  our  schools,  bearing  in  mind  the  limited  space  for  play-ground. 

"  I  think  the  method — proposed  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Boston — simple  and  joyfil, 
preferable  to  those  contortionary  exercises  by  which  Blondins  and  De  Laves  are 
produced.  Give  us  rather  mirth,  loud  laughter,  variety  and  rapidity  of  motions, 
and  abandon  the  tours  deforce  to  the  Dr.  Windships." 

March  29,  1856.  Can  the  principles,  upon  which  the  art  of  teaching  and 
school  discipline  is  founded,  be  embodied  in  a  scientific  form  so  as  to  be  studied 
theoretically  by  those  who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
school-room  ? 

"  We  do  not  know  what  has  been  accomplished  of  the  project  to  have  pub- 
lished, for  general  use,  a  manual  of  theory  and  practice  for  teachers." 

May  20,  1857.  Has  the  Common  School  system  of  this  city  been  benefited 
and  improved  proportionate  to  the  increased  expenditure  ? 

"  It  has  not,  and  shall  not  be  as  long  as  you  see  the  duties  divided  and  subdi- 
vided as  they  are  now,  with  no  man  clothed  with  general  and  executive  power." 

(3.)  Essays, 

"  An  Essay,  which  is  '  a  composition  intended  to  illustrate  a  particular  sub- 
ject,' is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  association  like  your  own." 

May  20,  1 848.  Mr.  Kiddle  opened  by  an  essay  on  "Self- Education,"  followed 
by  Mr.  Davies,  on  "Science,"  Mr.  Hazenon  "Grammar,"  Mr.  Field  on  the  "Law 
of  Kindness  " 

Mr.  Kiddle  treated  of  *'  Intellectual  refinement  as  an  agent  of  civilization." 
Mr.  Avery  described  the  "Technology  of  the  school-room." 
"  The  Humbugs  of  the  Age"  were  denounced  by  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Jenner  wrote  about  "  Money  and  Matrimony,"  whetlier  from  personal  ex- 
perience or  observation,  the  compiler  sayeth  not. 

The  "  Progress  of  the  Age  "  had  Mr.  Bulkley  for  an  historian  or  a  prophet 
An  important  subject  treated  by  Mr.  Cmttenden  ;  "  The  connection  of  the 
Sciences." 

'•  We  are  apt,  through  our  habits  of  teaching,  to  overlook  this  great  fact  of 
the  connection  of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  repetition  of  the  principles  of  one 
into  the  other." 

A.  timely  dissertation  coming  shortly  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  1855  :  "  Corporations,  tlieir  duties,  etc.,  as  applicable  to  this  Association.* 
It  was  written  by  W.  T.  Graff. 

The  "  Teacher's  Profession  "  was  spoken  of  in  exalted  terms  by  Mr.  Perkins. 
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"  Our  city  school  system  as  it  is  aud  as  it  should  be ;"  from  the  pen  of  H.  L. 
Stuart. 

Mr.  Dunshee  unfolded  '•  the  three-fold  nature  of  the  teacher's  calling." 

W.  M.  Jelliflfe  gave  his  opinions  on  *'  Reading  and  Elocution." 

"  The  importance  of  union  among  teachers  "  was  urged  by  T.  W.  Valentine. 

J.  H.  Fanning  examined  "  Our  public  school  system,"  and  Mr.  Kennard  sig- 
nalized some  '•  Needed  Reforms." 

Some  suggestions  on  "  The  method  of  teaching  grammar"  were  offered  by 
Mr.  HoUey. 

T.  F.  Harrison  gave  his  speculations  on  "  The  probable  influence  of  physical 
geograph}'  of  America  upon  its  occupation  by  the  aborigines."  He  spoke  also 
of  the  "Influence  of  the  Alleghanies  on  tlie  future  history  of  this  country." 

March  23,  1861.  Mr.  Owen  gave  some  hints  "On  the  method  of  teaching 
geography." 

(4.)  Lectures. 

Lectures  were  given  by  ProC  Nichols  of  Glasgow  on  "  Astronomy ;"  by  J. 
Patterson  on  the  "  Education  of  the  rising  generation  ;"  by  Dr.  Banning  on  the 
"Human  voice,"  "The  erect  posture  or  human  symmetry,"  "The  lounging 
posture,"  "The  lungs,"  "The  physical  training  of  children ;"  by  S.S.Ran- 
dall on  "  The  teacher's  work :"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom  on  "  Pure  air  and  ven- 
tilation, especially  to  teachers  and  pupils;"  by  Prof.  E.  Loomis  on  "Plurality 
of  Worlds;"  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Cuyler  on  "Louis  PhUippe;"  by  D.  B.  Scott  on 
"  John  Knox  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;"  by  H.  Kiddle  on  "  Roman  Agrarian- 
ism;"  by  S.  S.  Sedgwick,  on  "Physical  Education;"  by  Prof  Dodd,  on  "Math- 
ematical Text  Books;"  by  L.  W.  Clark  on  "English  Grammar;"  by  J.  W.  Ge- 
rard, on  "The  Japanese;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  on  "Education,  its  diversities 
and  unity;"  by  J.  T.  Brady  on  "  Duty  of  American  Youth ;"  by  Prof  Barton 
on  "  English  Grammar ;"  by  Dr.  L.  Reuben  on  "  Teaching  by  discoveries  ;"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  on  "  What  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it." 

(5.)  Reports. 

"When  a  paper  was  read,  or  a  report  presented,  one  reads  in  the  minutes: 
"  Ordered  on  file,"  which  signifies,  I  suppose,  "  Ordered  away" — never  to  be 
seen  again  or  heard  any  more.  Would  it  not  be  proper  that  a  synopsis  of  such 
documents  be  prepared  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  and  written  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  ?  How  many  valuable  suj^gestions,  how  many  precious  gems  of 
thought  are  forever  lost  to  Associations  in  this  country  for  want  of  such  a  pre- 
caution ?" 

The  only  Report  of  wliich  Prof.  Bachelor  names  the  subject  or  gives  extracts 
is  that  by  a  Committee  appointed  April  25,  1860,  on  a  plan  to  resuscitate  the 
Association,  which  we  reproduce  here  as  of  value  to  all  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions : — 

But  what  are  the  means  you  propose  to  employ  to  resuscitate  the  body  so 
many  amonpr  yourselves  have  pronounced  without  soul,  and  so  many  outsiders 
declared  to  have  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  societary  life  ?  We  shall  analyze  first 
the  objects  presented  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  and  comment  upon 
them. 

1.  Tilt  mutual  improvement  of  its  members  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  Committee  suggests  class-exercises  that  would  convey  theoretical  as  well 
as  practical  information  to  the  minds  of  the  teachers  present. 

2.  Tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

This  object  may  be  attaincMl  by  a  post-graduate  course  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Education — by  appealing  to  the  best  brains  of  the  country  to  deliver 
lectures  upon  subjects  that  may  pique  our  curiosity — finaUy,  by  aggregating  the 
Association  to  any  other  of  a  like  char.icter  that  might  concur  with  it  in  the 
dittusion  of  positive  knowledge. 
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3.  The  coUecHon  of  a  profesHonai  library  and  phUoaophical  t^pparahta. 

Let  us  speak  at  first  about  the  "  Ck>llection  of  a  Professional  libraiy.**  The 
means  to  accomplish  this  object  are  four-fold : 

I.  To  create  a  general  and  a  professional  library,  our  Ck>rresponding  Secre- 
tary might  address  printed  circulars  to  booksellers,  publishers,  authors,  in  the 
princip^  cities — to  the  Smithsonian  Institute — to  the  city  Boards  of  Education — 
to  the  departments  of  public  instruction  established  in  the  different  States — to 
Congress,  for  such  papers  as  those  relative  to  explorations,  surveys,  discoveries, 
and  inventions,  which  every  day  modify  our  notions  of  geography  and  of  other 
studies  taught  in  the  schools.  The  text-books  can  not  take  timely  notice  of 
such  facts  and  results. 

II.  We  might  establish  a  system  of  inter-city  and  inter-state  exchange  of 
our  double  copies  with  other  institutions  and  libraries  in  this  country.  Why 
not  invite  international  exchange,  in  the  same  way,  with  Europe  ? 

III.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  ally  ourselves  to  such  an  institution 
as  the  Cooper  Institute,  where  a  large  reading-room  is  at  hand  and  a  general 
library  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  presently  arrayed  on  the  impatient  shelves  ?  The 
organization  to  be  made,  at  an  early  day,  of  the  '^  Associates  of  the  Cooper 
Union  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,"  offers  a  desirable  opportunity 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  vast  resources  and  of  the  central  location  of  that  no- 
ble monument. 

IV.  What  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  through  the  preceding  channels,  we 
must  consent  to  purchase  with  our  own  funds — a  philosophical  apparatus,  for 
instance. 

When  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  engage  to  furnish  the  schools  with 
libraries  and  apparatus,  we  should  stand  ready  to  apply  for  a  proportionate 
share. 

4.  Advancement  of  (he  (jeneraJ.  interesUi  of  Education. 

We  might  try  to  entertain  communications  with  other  Teachers'  Associations 
to  inquire  into  their  system  of  schools.  The  district,  city,  state  and  federal 
assemblies  of  all  the  representatives  of  these  direct  agents  of  education  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  apposite  suggestions  that  legislators  would  gladly  ac- 
cept. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  necessitous  members  and  their 
families. 

This  last  object  of  the  series  brings  up  the  question  whether  this  Association 
should  be  maintained  exclusively  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  professional 
advancement  of  its  members,  or  whether  it  should  not  assume  also  an  eleemos- 
ynary character. 

If  we  applied  to  the  Legislature,  they  might  be  induced  to  grant  an  alloca- 
tion devoted  to  superannuated  teachers,  those  valiant  chiefs  who  have  performed 
-wonders  of  courage  and  patience  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  the  school-house, 
'worthy  veterans  who  have  made  repeated  charges  on  Ignorance  at  the  head  of 
.their  juvenile  battalions. 

The  Committee  made  various  suggestions  relative  to  a  metropolitan  district 
and  to  circulars  to  be  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  private  and  public  schools, 
explanatory  of  the  object,  resources  and  terms  of  the  society.  They  propose  to 
narrow  down  the  membership  to  actual  teachers,  in  fact  to  restore  the  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  in  the  beginning.     They  add : — 

"  Who  shall  raise  tenable  objections  against  amusements  that  would  link  teach- 
ers, through  their  magnetic  chain,  to  our  Association.  We  should  institute, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  periodical  and  social  fetes,  such  as  concerts, 
banquets,  strawberry  festivals,  and  so  forth.  Then  will  teachers  not  only  join 
your  ranks,  but  you  may  rest  assured  they  will  never  desert  them." 

To  carry  out  these  measures  of  reorganization  the  Committee  advise  the 
creation  of  an  Executive  Committee  on  Literary  Exercises,  invested  with  large 
powers  and  serious  duties.  It  should  consist  of  seven  persons,  including  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  as  mem- 
bers ex-oflBcio.  They  should  have  to  prepare  a  synopsis  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
■jussed,  and  a  list  of  papers  to  be  read — to  name  the  essayist — to  solicit  the  ser- 
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vices  of  eminent  lecturers — to  establish  a  reading  room  and  library — in  fewer 
words,  they  should  have  to  direct,  under  general  and  oft-renewed  instructiona, 
the  whole  movement  of  the  Association.  The  Committee  suggest  that  the 
seat  of  the  Association  be  removed  to  the  Cooper  Institute. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  a  Report  dated  Dec.  16,  1860,  remark : — 

First,  they  cordially  congratulate  the  Association  upon  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  renewed  life  which  present  themselves  in  our  recent  history. 

Another  most  encouraging  feature  of  our  progress  is  the  accession  to  our 
ranks  of  many  young  teachers  as  active  members.  May  they  prove  to  be  but 
the  forerunners  of  a  phalanx  of  those  whose  ardent  hopes,  unchilled  zeal  and 
persevering  energy  shall  be  the  fitting  accompaniments  to  the  calm  purpose, 
cautious  prudence  and  wise  counsel  of  our  more  experienced  and  conservative 
members. 

What  a  reproach  to  our  professional  spirit  that,  in  this  life-centre  of  a  young 
continent  with  advantages  such  as  few  enjoy,  with  every  thing  to  insure  to  us 
as  a  body  a  weighty  influence  in  all  matters  connected  with  education,  with 
every  interest,  every  sentiment  of  duty  calling  to  us  for  united  hearts  and  hands, 
so  many  of  our  profes-sion  among  us  yet  stand  aloof,  unsympathizing,  inactive, 
apparently  apathetic  spectators  of  the  prodigious  mental  and  physical  activity 
that  surrounds  us. 

But  there  are  other  and  larger  classes  of  persons  whose  presence  is  desirable. 

There  are  hund  eds  engaged  in  private  schools,  many  of  them  gentlemen  of 
high  attainments,  whose  varied  experiences  have  been  mostly  obtained  without 
the  trammels  of  a  "  system  of  instruction"  or  "course  of  study"  imposed  by 
other  minds.  For,  however  weighty  the  reasons  which  may  make  such  a  sys- 
tem a  necessity  in  a  plan  of  public  instruction,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  repress  or  distort  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  to 
render  tho>*o  wlio  labor  under  it,  in  their  main  views  and  plans,  more  or  less 
stereotyped  copies  one  of  another.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  moment 
that  systematic  means  should  be  used  to  induce  these  gentlemen  to  join  us. 

A  still  more  important  class  of  pers(ms  is  os  yet  almost  unknown  in  this  As- 
sociation. The  ladies  employed  in  teaching  in  this  city  are  numbered  by  thou- 
sands Among  tliem  are  some  of  the  acutest  intellects,  the  noblest  and  bravest 
hearts,  the  most  earnest  and  unselfish  spirits  that  our  profession  can  boast. 
Should  such  an  accession  be  once  secured,  a  greater  and  more  beneficial  change 
would  be  wrought  in  the  attendance  and  spirit  of  our  meetings  than  could  re- 
sult from  any  other  single  cause  whatever. 

A  professional  library  is  still  a  desideratum.  Without  this,  the  chief  guaran- 
tee of  our  permanent  vitality  is  wanting.  Ev(i*y  other  profession,  and  nearly 
every  branch  of  meelianical  industry,  has  long  been  gathering  up  its  treasures 
of  past  and  passing  time.  Wo  jire  getting  to  have  a  distinctive  literature.  The 
growing  importance  of  our  function  in  society  is  attracting  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  profoundest  minds  of  our  age. 

If  we  do  not  love  our  profession  and  one  another  enough  to  do  our  allotted 
work,  if  we  shrink  from  the  many  duties  which  press  upon  us — may  better, 
braver,  worthier  men  soon  take  our  dishonored  places,  and  do  the  great  work 
which  is  the  inevitable  duty  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 


UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


CONVENTION   AND   ASSOCIATION  OP  CLASSICAL  TEACHERS. 

As  early  as  the  8th  of  October,  1852,  a  Convention  of  the  Class- 
ical Teachers  of  Western  New  York  was  held  in  Canandaigua,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subjects  of  higher  English  and  clas- 
sical education.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held,  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  many  of  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  state,  at 
Rochester,  Auburn,  and  Albany,  the  "  New  York  State  Academic 
and  Collegiate  Associa tion^^ viRs  formed,  and  discussions  held  and  re- 
ports made  upon  various  subjects,  including  the  collegiate  system  of 
instruction,  a  course  of  study,  the  position  and  importance  of  acade- 
mies, uniformity  of  pronunciation  in  the  classics,  <fec.  Among  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Association  were  David  Burbank,  of  Wy- 
oming, Mareius  Willson  of  Canandaigua,  Prof.  N.  W.  Benedict  and 
Prof.  Chester  Dewey  of  Rochester,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  P.  Ilickok  and 
Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  of  Schenectady,  L.  S.  Parsons,  of  Albany, 
Prof.  A.  Lathrop,  &c.,  <fec. 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

In  1863,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State, 
having  the  right  of  visitation  and  the  general  oversight  of  all  the 
colleges  and  academies  receiving  assistance  from  the  state,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  tliose  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  respecting  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  higher  departments,  and  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Woolworth,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  prominently  active  in  ef- 
fecting the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  idea.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Albany,  August  4th,  1863, — Chancellor  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
President,  and  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  Secretary — and  continued  in 
session  two  days.  Addresses  and  essays  were  delivered  by  S.  P. 
Frost,  of  Claverack  Academy,  on  the  "  Occupation  of  rooms  in 
Seminary  Buildings  by  Students  ;"  by  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  on  the 
"  True  Idea  of  Liberal  Education ;"  by  Prof.  Edward  North,  on 
the  "  U'Se  of  the  Blackboard  in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek ;"  by 
Principal  Rollo  of   the  Oneida  Seminary,    on  the   "  Utility    and 
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Method  of  Education  ;"  by  principal  Tread  well  of  the  Delaware 
Literary  Institute,  upon  the  question  **  Should  Academies  prepare 
Students  for  advanced  classes  in  Colleges  f  by  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, on  "  Admission  to  public  offi.ce^  in  especial  to  public  schools^  by 
open  competitive  examination  ;"  by  J.  S.  Gardner,  on  the  "  Relative 
Proportion  between  the  Sciences  and  tlie  Classics  in  Education  ;^^ 
and  by  D.  J.  Pratt,  on  "  Language^  the  chief  Educator,  and  noblest 
Liberal  ^r^"  The  convention  was  also  addressed  by  Hon.  George 
W.  Clinton,  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  and  Hon.  GulianC.  Verplanck. 
The  society  was  organized  under  the  title  of  The  University  Con- 
vocation OF  THE  State  of  New  York,  the  objects  of  which  were 
declared  to  be  the  following  : — 

1.  To  secure  a  better  acquaintance  among  those  engaged  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  instruction  with  each  other  and  witli  the  Regents. 

2.  To  secure  an  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  best  methods  of  instniction 
in  both  Colleges  and  Academies,  and  as  a  consequence, 

3.  To  advance  the  standard  of  Education  throughout  the  State. 

4.  To  adopt  such  common  rules  as  may  seem  best  fitted  to  promote  the  har- 
monious workings  of  the  State  system  of  Education. 

5.  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Regents  in  devising  and  executing 
such  plans  of  education  as  the  advancing  state  of  the  population  may  demand. 

6.  To  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  people  and  Legislature  of  the  State, 
personally  and  through  the  press,  so  as  to  secure  such  an  appreciation  of  a 
thorough  system  of  education,  together  with  such  pecuniary  aid  and  legislative 
enactments  as  will  place  the  institutions  represented  here  in  a  position  worthy 
of  the  population  and  resources  of  the  State. 

Membership  embraces, 

1.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  All  Instructors  in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies  and  higher  de- 
partments of  Public  Schools  tliat  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents. 

3.  The  President,  First  Vice-President,  and  Recording  and  Corresponding 
Secretaries  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  severally  as  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Convocation,  and  it  was  resolved  that  its  meetings  should  be 
held  annually  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  University  Convocation  was  held  at 
Albany,  July  26th  and  27th,  1 864.   The  papers  read  were  as  follows : — 

"The  System  and  Method  of  Logical  Analysis,  appHed  to  the  Teaching  of  the 
English  Language,"  by  Prof.  F.  S.  Jewell. 

"  The  Importance  of  Drawing  as  a  Branch  of  Collegiate  Education,"  by  Prof 
J.  A.  Nichols. 

"  Examinations,  as  applied  in  England  by  the  Government  and  the  Univer 
sities,"  by  Hon   Henry  Barnard. 

"  The  Public  scliools  of  Rochester,  and  their  Examinations,"  by  Prof.  Ed 
ward  Webster. 

'*  The  Examinations  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,"   by  Prof.  A.  Werner 

*'  A  Defense  of  Rhetoric,"  by  Prof  A.  J.  Upson. 

"  The  Study  of  Language,  Cla.ssic  or  Contmeiital,  as  a  Discipline  to  the  Prac 
tical  Intellect."  by  Prof.  W.  L'Amoreux. 

'•  The  Propriety  and  Duty  of  Teuchiri^^  Piiysiology  in  Common  Schools,"  by 
Prof.  J.  n.  Griscom. 
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reports,  followed  by  discussions,  were  made  by  L.  M.  Araold  upon  Text-books; 
by  A.  S.  Stevens,  on  Teachers'  Institutes ;  by  0.  W.  Randall,  on  Methods  of 
Teaching;  and  upon  Agriculture,  Vocal  Music,  and  Political  Economy  in 
Schools. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  was  held  April  23d,  1845,  at  Syracuse, — J. 
Henry,  Jr.,  President.  The  subject  of  the  Bible  in  Schools  was  discussed  at 
length  by  Messrs.  Alonzo  Potter,  Lyman  Cobb,  T.  Lindsey,  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese, 
Rev.  Wm.  Castleton,  Ac.  Remarks  were  made  upon  School  Supervision,  by 
Hon.  N.  8.  Benton.  State  Superintendent,  and  by  George  B.  Emerson,  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Salem  Town,  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard.  Much  time  was  given  to  reports  upon  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  several  counties,  and  reports  were  also  received  from  the  oifferent  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Convention,  upon  various  subjects  of  educational  interest. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  met  at  Albany,  May  Uth,  1846, — S.S.  Randall, 
President.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Free  School  question,  by  Horace  Mann,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  Prof. 
Thompson,  H.  V.  Willard,  Geo.  W.  Brown,  and  many  others.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Horace  Mann,  upon  Education ;  by  Hon.  Horace  Eaton,  of  Ver- 
mont, on  Physiology ;  by  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  on  the  Duties  of  Superintendents; 
by  Salem  Town ;  by  D.  P.  Pago ;  and  by  A.  F.  Boyle,  on  Phonography.  Nu- 
merous reports  were  also  received,  and  as  m  the  previous  meetings,  opportunity 
was  given  to  authors  and  publishers  to  present  the  claims  and  explain  the  mer- 
its of  new  text-books  and  articles  of  school  apparatus. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  held  by  the  County  Superintendents.  The  hostil- 
ity that  had  long  manifested  itself  against  this  form  of  School  Supervision,  due 
partly  to  political  reasons,  partly  to  the  mode  of  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion, partly  perhaps  to  the  jealousy  of  the  teachers  themselves,  partly  to  that 
feeling  of  opposition  that  always  exists  to  progress  and  improvement  that  in- 
volves expense  and  sacrifice,  necessarily  embarrassed  their  movements,  abated 
their  energy,  and  finally  succeeded  in  the  abolition  of  the  ofiBce  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1847.  Mr.  Randall  in  his  ''  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin,  Prog^reas 
and  Outline  of  the  Common  School  System.  1851),''  remarks  on  this  Act: — 

The  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  common  school  system 
was,  in  many  essential  respects,  most  disastrous.  During  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  its  progress  had  been  uninterruptedly  onward  ;  and  a  succession  of 
wise  enactments  had  strengthened  and  matured  its  foundations  and  expanded 
its  usefulness  in  every  direction.  The  abolition  of  that  feature,  which,  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  constituted  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  gave 
to  it  its  peculiar  symmetry  and  power,  was  the  first  retrogmde  step  in  its  histo- 
ry. Its  immediate  consequences  were  telt  in  the  comparative  inefficiency  and 
inutility  of  the  local  and  general  supervisi«>n  of  the  schools — in  the  absence  of 
any  connecting  link  between  the  department  and  the  several  town  ^nd  district 
officers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts — in  the  discontinuance  of  a  local 
appellate  tribunal,  where  the  numerous  controversies  constantly  springing  up, 
relative  to  the  external  arrangements  of  the  various  districts,  might  be  equita- 
bly adjusted  by  an  officer  on  the  spot — and  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing with  any  accuracy,  those  statistical  details  in  reference  to  the  practical  op- 
eration of  the  system,  of  so  great  value  to  the  department,  tlie  legislature,  and 
the  public. 

For  the  reasons  suggested  in  the  above  extract,  the  office  was  practically  re- 
stored in  the  Act  of  1862  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  in  each  Assemblv  District,  which  makes  the  number  of  such 
officers,  including  City  Superintendents,  126. 


Vni.    MASSACHUSEHS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


EARLY   ASSOCIATIONS   FOR  EDUCATIONAL   PURPOSES. 

The  earliest  voluntary  association  for  an  educational  purpose  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  we  have  seen  any  record,  was  "  a  general 
meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants"  of  the  town  of  Boston,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1636,  at  which  "the  Gov.  Henry  Vane,  Dep.  Gov.  J. 
Winthrop,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Bellinghara  "  subscribed  each  £10,  and 
some  forty  others  smaller  sums  ranging  from  thirty  shillings  to  three 
shillings,  **  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the 
youth  with  us,"  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston.  The  next  instance  was  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Roxbury,  in  August,  1645,  when  sundry 
inhabitants,  under  the  lead  of  that  eminently  good  man  and  wise 
educator.  Rev.  John  Eliot,  "  in  consideration  of  their  relligeous  care 
of  posteritie "  and  "how  necessarie  the  education  of  theire  children 
in  Literature  will  be  to  fitt  them  for  public  service,  both  in  Churche 
and  Commonwealthe,  in  succeeding  ages,"  "  consented  and  agreed 
to  erect  a  free  schoole  in  the  said  Towne  of  Roxburie,"  and  for  that 
purpose  "voluntarily"  subjected  their  estates,  "not  only  their 
houses,  but  their  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  outhouses,  and  home- 
steads," to  an  annual  charge  forever  "for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  education  of  children."  This  was  the  origin  of  "  the  Gram- 
mar School  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  of  Roxbury,"  to  which 
Gov.  Winthrop  alludes  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  1645,  as  the 
commencement  of  the  "  Free  Schools  "  of  Massachusetts — or,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  of  the  Town  Grammar  Schools  of  that  Com- 
monwealth. To  this  "  little  nursery  "  of  learning  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
applies  the  title  of  Schola  illustris — because  "  Roxbury  has  afforded 
more  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and  then  for  the  public,  than  any 
town  of  its  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness  in  all 
New  England.  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury  there 
have  run  a  large  number  of  the  streams  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  citv  of  God." 

These  and  similar  associations,  although  afterwards  incorporated 
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reports,  followed  by  discussions,  were  made  by  L.  M.  Arnold  upon  Text-books; 
by  A.  S.  Stevens,  on  Teachers'  Institutes ;  by  0.  W.  Randall,  on  Methods  of 
Teachmg;  and  upon  Agriculture,  Vocal  Music,  and  Political  Kconomj  in 
Schools. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  was  held  April  23d,  1845,  at  Syracuse, — J. 
Henry,  Jr.,  President.  The  subject  of  the  Bible  in  Schools  was  discussed  at 
lengtli  by  Messrs.  Alonzo  Potter,  Lyman  Cobb,  T.  Lindsey,  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese, 
Rev.  Wm.  Castleton,  Ac.  Remarks  were  made  upon  School  Supervision,  by 
Hon.  N.  8.  Benton.  State  Superintendent,  and  by  George  B.  Emerson,  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Salem  Town,  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard.  Much  time  was  given  to  reports  upon  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  several  counties,  and  reports  were  also  received  from  the  different  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Convention,  upon  various  subjects  of  educational  interest 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  met  at  Albany,  May  11th,  1846,— S.  S.  Randall, 
President.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Free  School  question,  by  Horace  Mann,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  Prof. 
Thompson,  H.  V.  Willard,  Geo.  W.  Brown,  and  many  others.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Horace  Mann,  upon  Education ;  by  Hon.  Horace  Eaton,  of  Ver- 
mont, on  Physiology ;  by  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  on  the  Duties  of  Superintendents; 
by  Salem  Town ;  by  D.  P.  Pago ;  and  by  A.  F.  Boyle,  on  Phonography.  Nu- 
merous reports  were  also  received,  and  as  in  the  previous  meetings,  opportunity 
was  given  to  authors  and  publishers  to  present  the  claims  and  explain  the  mer- 
its of  new  text-books  and  articles  of  school  apparatus. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  held  by  the  County  Superintendents.  The  hostil- 
ity that  had  long  manifested  itself  against  this  form  of  School  Supervision,  due 
partly  to  political  reasons,  partly  to  the  mode  of  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion, partly  perhaps  to  the  jealousy  of  the  teachers  themselves,  partly  to  that 
feeling  of  opposition  that  always  exists  to  progress  and  improvement  that  in- 
volves expense  and  sacrifice,  necessarily  embarrassed  their  movements,  abated 
their  energy,  and  finally  succeeded  in  the  abolition  of  the  oflBce  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1847.  Mr.  Randall  in  his  ''  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin,  Progress 
and  Outline  of  the  Common  School  System.  186i),"  remarks  on  this  Act: — 

The  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  common  school  system 
was,  in  many  essential  respects,  most  disastrous.  During  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  its  progress  had  been  uninterruptedly  onward  ;  and  a  succession  of 
wise  enactments  had  strengthened  and  matured  its  foundations  and  eximnded 
its  usefulness  in  every  direction.  The  abolition  of  that  feature,  which,  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  constituted  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  gave 
to  it  its  pecuHar  symmetry  and  power,  was  the  first  retrograde  step  in  its  histo- 
ry. Its  immediate  consequences  were  telt  in  the  comparative  inefficiency  and 
inutility  of  the  local  and  general  supervision  of  the  schools — in  the  absence  of 
any  connecting  link  between  the  department  and  the  several  town  ^nd  district 
officers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts — in  the  discontinuance  of  a  local 
appellate  tribunal,  where  the  numerous  controversies  constantly  springing  up, 
relative  to  the  external  arrangements  of  the  various  districts,  might  be  equita- 
bly adjusted  by  an  officer  on  the  spot — ^and  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing with  any  accuracy,  those  statistical  details  in  reference  to  the  practical  op- 
eration of  the  system,  of  so  great  value  to  the  department,  the  legislature,  and 
the  public. 

For  the  reasons  suggested  in  the  above  extract,  the  office  was  practically  re- 
stored in  the  Act  of  1862  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  in  each  Assembly  District,  which  makes  the  number  of  such 
officers,  including  City  Superintendents,  126. 
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KARLT   AeSOOMTIONS   FOB  BDDOATIOSAL  P 

Thi  earliest  voluotary  association  for  no  educatiooal  purpose  to 
MassacLusc-tta,  of  wbicti  we  have  sceu  any  record,  waa  "  a  general 
meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants"  of  the  town  of  Boston,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1636,  at  which  "the  Gov.  Henry  Vane,  Dep.  Gov.  J. 
Wintlirop,  Esq.,  and  liichanJ  Hellingham  "  subscribed  encb  £]  0,  and 
some  forty  others  sniallcr  suina  ranging  from  tliirty  shilliiiga  to  three 
shillings,  "  towards  the  mainteuance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the 
youth  with  us,"  which  we  suppose  tn  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston.  The  next  instance  was  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Ruxbury,  in  August,  1645,  when  sundry 
inhabitants,  under  the  lead  of  that  eminently  good  man  and  wise 
edutati>r.  Rev.  John  Eliot,  "  in  consideration  of  their  relligeoua  care 
of  posteritie  "  and  "  how  necessarie  the  education  of  theire  children 
io  Literature  will  be  to  fitt  them  fur  public  service,  both  in  Churche 
and  Common  weal  the,  in  succeeding  ages,"  '*  consented  and  agreed 
to  erect  a  free  schoole  in  the  said  Towne  of  Roxburie,"  and  for  that 
purpose  "  voluntarily "  subjected  their  estates,  "  not  only  their 
houses,  but  their  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  outhouses,  and  home- 
steads," to  an  annual  charge  forever  "for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  education  of  children."  This  was  the  origin  of  "  the  Gram- 
mar School  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  of  Roxbury,"  to  which 
Gov.  Winthrop  alludes  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  1646,  as  the 
commencement  of  the  "  Free  Schools  "  of  Massachusetts — or,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  of  the  Town  Grammar  Schools  of  that  Cora- 
mouwealth.  To  this  "  little  nursery  "  of  learning  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
applies  the  title  of  Sckola  i7/w»(/"j's^ because  "  Roxbury  has  afforded 
more  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and  then  for  the  public,  than  any 
town  of  its  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness  in  all 
New  England.  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury  there 
have  run  a  large  number  of  the  streams  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  city  of  God." 

These  and  similar  aaaociatious,  idthough  afterwards  incorporated 
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by  law  and  merged  in  the  general  organization  of  the  State,  wer& 
examples  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  power  of  associated  effort  to 
accomplish  desirable  educational  results  in  advance  of  any  legislar 
tive  action  and  in  preparation  for  such  action.  The  schools  for  the 
Indians,  for  the  Negroes,  and  the  Charity  School  which  was  started 
in  Boston  prior  to  1708,  and  to  which  Cotton  Mather  refers  in  hia 
^'•Funeral  Sermon  upon  Mr,  Ezekiel  Cheever^  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Master  of  the  Free  School  tn  Boston,''^  originated  in  this  way^ 
and  so  did  nearly  every  new  educational  enterprise  of  a  beneficent 
and  reformatory  character  in  all  subsequent  years. 

Although  not  strictly  Educational  Associations  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  now  using  this  term,  the  "  Massachusetts  Bible  Soci- 
ety," founded  in  1811 ;  the  "American  Education  Society,"  organ- 
ized in  July,  1815;  the  "New  England  Tract  Society,"  organized 
in  May,  1814,  and  designated  the  "American  Tract  Society,"  in 
1823;  the  "Massachusetts  Sabbath-School  Society,"  established  in 
1832,  in  their  immense  number  of  teachers  and  agents,  and  in  their 
various  and  numerous  publications  disseminated  through  almost 
every  family,  and  reaching  directly  and  indirectly  in  one  most  im- 
portant department  of  human  culture,  every  child  and  youth  and 
adult  of  the  State,,  constitute  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion of  the  most  influential  and  decisive  character. 

The  first  successful  effort  to  bring  the  teachers  into  an  association 
for  their  own  professional  improvement  and  benefit  was  made  by 
the  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  who,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1812,  united  themselves  into  a  society  under  the  name  of  ^^  The  As- 
sociated Instructors  of  Youth  in  the  Town  of  Boston  and  its  Vicin- 
itt/,^^  This  association  continued  in  existence  several  yeai-s,  holding 
its  monthly  and  annual  meetings,  and  some  of  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered before  it  were  published.*  In  1835  the  Society  was  revived 
or  an  attempt  was  made  to  recognize  its  continuation,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  an  Association  of  the  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
which  came  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  controversy  of 
the  ^^  Thirty- One  Boston  Teachers^^''  with  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in 
1844-45,  opened  by  a  pamphlet  of  144  pages,  of  "  Remarks  on  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion."! The  "Remarks"  originated  in  the  action  of  this  Associa- 
tion, in  which  two  of  its  members,  William  D.  Swan,  and  Barnum 
Fields,  took  a  prominent  part.     This  controversy  led  to  the  peculiar 

•  For  fuller  account  of  this  Society,  »ee  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  527. 
t  For  a  lilt  of  the  publication*  made  in  those  contruversiei,  see  *^Bamard'a  J§meriean 
of  Education,''  Vol.  V.,  pp.  C5l-«5*i 
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features  of  the  "  Reports  of  the  Annual  Visiting  Committee  "  (sub- 
"Committee  of  the  School  Committee)  "  of  the  City  of  Boston,"  in 
1845,  which  led  to  another  controversy,  mainly  as  to  School  Disci- 
pline, in  which  Mr.  Mann  became  involved. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  efforts  were  made  by  individuals  in  Bos- 
ton interested  in  the  publication  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Edu- 
<5ation,"  to  establish  a  "Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Educa- 
tion," in  Boston,  with  a  corresponding  committee  in  every  large 
city  in  the  United  States.  "  Proposals "  setting  forth  the  objects 
of  such  an  Association,  drawn  up  by  Prof.  George  Ticknor,  were 
printed  as  a  circular,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for 
September  of  the  same  year.  In  this  circular  the  "  Society  for  the 
Public  Good,"  in  Holland,  "The  French  Society  of  Education," 
"  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  and  "  The  Home  and 
•Colonial  Infant  School  Society,"  of  England,  were  cited  as  examples 
of  the  method  and  results  of  the  operations  of  such  an  Association 
in  this  country.  William  Russell  was  invited  to  become  the  agent 
of  the  Society.     The  time  had  not  come  for  such  an  organization. 

The  Lyceum  movement,  commenced  in  1826,  while  its  avowed 
objects  were  more  general,  practically  interested  a  large  number  of 
teachers',  and  brought  up  the  condition  of  schools,  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  for  discussion 
in  every  county  and  almost  every  town  in  the  State.  As  results  of 
this  activity,  the  Boston  Mechanics^  Institute  was  formed  in  1827  ; 
the  Boston  Infant  School  Society  in  1828 ;  and  the  Boston  Society 
/or  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  same  year;  and  State 
Educational  Conventions  were  held  in  Boston  in  18*29  and  1830, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
Mruction  on  the  21st  of  August,  1830,  whose  annual  meetings  have 
in  a  majority  of  cases  been  held  within  the  State  and  have  always 
been  participated  in  and  sustained  by  its  prominent  teachers.  On 
the  17th  of  Sept.,  1830,  was  formed  the  Norfolk  Association  of  Teach- 
ers^ and  on  the  3d  of  December,  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation^ which,  by  its  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings,  has  main- 
tained an  active  and  useful  existence  till  the  present  time.  We 
have  record  of  an  important  convention  of  teachers  at  Andover  in 
April,  1833,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^'School  AgenVs  Society" 
which  continued  in  session  nine  days,  occupied  with  lectures  and 
discussions  upon  various  practical  questions  relating  to  common 
school  instruction.  A  similar  convention  of  teachers  was  held  in  the 
following  December  at  Wellfleet,  and  again  in  Dec,  1835,  at  Fra- 
mingham.      The  next   meeting   of  importance    was   one   held   at 
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Northampton  by  delegates  from  the  four  western  counties  of  the 
State,  February  15th,  1837,  over  which  the  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates^ 
presided.  A  convention  had  also  previously  been  held  at  Taunton, 
in  January,  which  was  addressed  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing. 

In  this  year,  1837,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  called  conventions  in  the  several  counties,  as  required 
by  law,  which  were  accordingly  held  between  the  28th  of  August 
and  16th  of  November,  in  every  county  except  Suffolk.  .  These 
conventions  were  generally  very  fully  attended,  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Mann,  and  were  made  the  means  by  him  of  collecting  informa- 
tion of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools 
and  other  means  of  popular  education.  They  also  gave  occasion  for 
the  formation  of  Teachers'  Associations  in  Worcester,  Middlesex, 
Bristol,  and  perhaps  other  counties.  For  several  years  these  con- 
ventions were  held  by  Mr.  Mann  and  were  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  instruments  for  raising  the  standard  of  common 
school  education.  In  his  fifth  report  for  1842,  however,  he  recom- 
mended such  a  change  of  the  law  jis  should  provide  for  meetings  to 
be  held  more  frequently  and  for  smaller  sections  of  territory.  In 
1845,  again,  he  advises  a  system  of  Teachers*  Institutes  as  better 
adapted  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Hitherto  in  the 
proceedings  of  conventions  and  associations  in  the  State,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  classes  for  mutual  instruction  had  never  been  formed,  nor 
had  any  organization  into  classes  for  drill  and  recitation  ever  been 
attempted.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  through  the  generous  liberality 
of  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  first  experi- 
ment of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1845,  at  a  Convention  of  Practical 
Teachers  which  met  at  Worcester  on  the  call  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  by  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association, 
a  society  called  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  was  formed 
"  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  the  advancement  of  popular 
education,"  of  which  "  any  practical  male  teacher  of  good  moral 
character,  within  the  State,  can  become  a  member,  by  signing  the 
constitution  and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar." 

In  1861,  an  Association  was  formed,  or  rather  arrangements 
were  made,  by  which  a  delegation  from  all  the  incorporated  Col- 
leges of  Massachusetts,  together  with  delegates  from  the  Colleges 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  have  since  held  an  annual  meeting 
at  one  of  the  institutions,  for  the  informal  discussion  of  subjects 
connected  with  the  discipline  and  studies  of  their  respective  Colleges. 
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The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  had  its  irarnediate 

origin  in  the  action  of  the  Essex  County  Association,  whose  motives 

and  object  were  set  forth  in  the  following  circular,  calling  a  State 

Convention  of  Teachers  : — 

Salkm,  Nov.  3,  1845. 

Sir — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,"  the 
undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee,  lor  tlie  purpose  of  calHng  a  Conven- 
tion of  practical  teachers,  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  State  Association, 
the  membership  of  which  shall  be  limited  to  actual  teachers.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Association  which  we  represent,  that  much  good  results  from  organized 
meetings  of  teachers,  at  which  discussions  of  a  truly  practical  nature  are  made 
prominent.  We  feel  that  our  Association,  formed  more  than  sixteen  years  ago, 
has,  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner,  done  much  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  c«»untry,  and  we  are  desirous  that  a  State  organization  may  be  formed, 
which  shall  exert  a  similar  and  more  extended  influence.  Such  an  Association 
will  bring  together  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  among  them 
will  be  men  of  sound  views  and  large  experience*,  who  will  be  ready  to  impart 
of  their  abundance  for  the  common  good.  In  this  way.  whatever  of  excellence 
may  exist  in  one  part  of  the  State  will  be  diffused  through  other  parts. 

We  believe  that  such  an  a.^sociation  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching,  and  especially  of  all  who  are  employed  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  pubHc  schools.  We  do,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  tlie  expressed  wish 
of  our  County  Association,  most  cordially  and  earnestly  invite  you  to  meet  us 
in  convention,  at  Brinley  Hall,  in  Worcester,  on  Monday  evening,  24th  instant, 
at  65  o'clock,  then  and  there  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a  State 
Association  of  Practical  Teachers.  The  meeting  will  continue  through  the 
25th  inst. 

Please  to  extend  to  teachers  in  your  vicinity,  an  invitation  to  meet  as  above. 

(Signed)         Charles  Northend,  R.  S.  Howard,  D.  P  Galloup,  E.  S.  Steams, 

Rufus  Putnam: — Corn,  of  Kssex  County  Ttai:h.  Assoc. 

The  convention  met  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  the  call. 
It  consisted  of  teachers  from  various  pails  of  the  State,  and  was 
organized  under  the  following  officers : — Oliver  Carlton,  Salem, 
President ;  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston ;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield ; 
Barnura  Field,  Boston ;  Warren  Lazelle,  Worcester;  E.S.Stearns, 
Newburyport;  and  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Charleston,  Vice-Presidents, 
Samuel  Swan,  Boston,  Secretary.  Winslow  Battles,  Boston;  and 
W.  K.  Vaill,  Springfield,  Assistant  Secretaries.  Messrs.  Valentine, 
Bulkley,  and  Anthony,  who  had  but  recently  been  active  in  origin- 
ating the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association,  were  received  as 
delegates  from  the  Albany  County  Association,  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  the  formation  of  a  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  resolved  upon ;  on  the  following  day  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
Convention  dissolved  and  a  meeting  of  *'  The  Association^^  was  imme- 
diately called. 

The  First  Annual  Session  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  As- 
sociation  was  held  at  Worcester,  Nov.  25th  1845.     Mr.  Thomas 
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Sherwin,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Gkorge  AUen, 
Jr.,  Secretary  pro  tern.  The  following  were  elected  as  permanent 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Oliver  Carlton,  Salem,  Pres.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston ;  D.  P.  Oallonp,  Salem ; 
A.  K.  Hathaway,  Medford;  Levi  Reed,  Roxbnry;  Warren  Lazelle,  Worcester; 
O.  F.  Thayer,  Boston ;  Emerson  Davis,  Weeti9eld ;  Lucius  Lyon,  SheJbume 
Falls;  James  Ritchie,  Duxbury;  G.  N.  Walton,  Martha^s  Yineyutl ;  Jodioa 
Bates,  Jr.,  Boston;  C.  S.  Pennel,  Cabotrille;  Nelson  Wheeler,  Worcester;  Wil- 
liam Russell,  Andover,  Vice-Pres.  Charles  Northend,  Salem,  Cor,  Sec. ;  Samuel 
Swan,  Boston,  Ree,  Sec  J.  A.  Steams,  Boston,  Tre€U.  Ariel  Parish, 
Springfield;  S.  S.  Greene,  Boston;  K  8.  Steams,  Newbur3rport;  Thoe.  Cushing^ 
Jr.,  Boston ;  Rufiis  Putnam,  Salem ;  John  Batchelder,  Lynn ;  \^'.  H.  Wells,  An- 
dover;  W.  D.  Swan,  Boston;  Elbridge  Smith,  Worcester;  J.  B.  Batchelier,  Mar- 
blehead ;  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Charleston ;  J.  P.  Cowles,  Ipswich,  Chunsdors. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  and  for  pecuniary  aid ;  and  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  Teachers*  Journal.  Mr.  Bates,  of 
Dudley,  presented  a  report  on  *'  21ie  means  conducive  to  the  highest 
desirable  degree  of  intellectual  education^  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : — 

Offering  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  Association  to  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  ;--di8daining  any  desire  to  contravene  the  operation  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  or  of  any  other  literary  aHsociation ; — solicit- 
ing the  assistance  of  female  teachers  by  means  of  written  communications  to 
the  Association; — expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Bible,  or  selections  from  it, 
ought  to  be  introduced  as  a  text-book  into  both  public  and  private  schools ; — 
and  in  respect  of  school-discipline,  asserting  it  as  "  one  of  the  higiiest  duties  of 
the  profession,  to  exercise  the  wholesome  restraints  of  disciplinary  control,  in 
whatever  form  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demund ;  and  that  all  attempts  to 
render  the  judicious  use  of  the  rod  odious  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  tend 
to  paralyze  the  fVee  discretionary  action  of  the  teacher,  to  cramp  his  authority, 
and  greatly  abridge  his  influence  and  success." 

SsooND  Annual  Session. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  23d  and  24th, 
1846.  Oliver  Carlton,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  El- 
bridge Smith,  on  "  The  Claims  of  Teaching  to  rank  as  a  Profession  ;" 
by  Rev.  J.  P.  Cowles,  on  "  The  First  Principles  of  School  Govern- 
ment ;"  by  S.  S.  Greene,  on  "  Teaching  Grammar  ;"  by  Ariel  Parish, 
on  "  The  Management  of  the  School-room  ;"  and  by  Joseph  Hale,  of 
Boston,  on  "  Thorough  Instruction,'*^  Discussions  followed  the  lec- 
tures, upon  the  subjects  that  had  been  presented.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

Whereas^  An  impression  exists  in  certnin  portions  of  the  community,  that  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  contemplated  in  its  origin  the  purpose  of 
neutralizing  or  opposing  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Education  nnd  still  en- 
tertains hostile  views  toward  thnt  body,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  if  an  expreSvSion  or  sentiment  tending  to  produce  such  an  im- 
pression has  been  uttered  in  any  of  our  deliberations,  we  entirely  disclaim  it  as 
having  been  expressed  with  any  such  hostile  motive. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  great  object  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  all 
its  bearings  on  society — and  that  we  rejoice  in  every  eflfort  on  the  part  of  other 
associations  and  individuals  in  cooperating  in  the  same  great  work. 
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The  officers  of  the  last  year  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution 
of  Messrs.  G.  B.  Emerson,  Boston ;  William  Seaver,  Quincy ;  H.  E. 
Edson,  Hadley ;  D.  S.  Rowe,  Westfield ;  and  Charles  Hammond,  Mon- 
son,  Vice  Pres. ;  and  Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge,  Counselor^  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Lazelle,  Thayer,  Davis,  Walton,  Russell,  and  Batch- 
elder. 

Third  Annual  Meetino. — At  Springfield,  Nov.  22d  and  23d, 

1847.  Oliver  Carlton,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
S.  W.  Bates,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Education  to  its  Age ;"  by 
Charles  Uammond,  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  Common  School  Sye- 
tern  of  New-England  to  Higher  Seminaries  ;"  by  Thomas  Sherwin, 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Example  in  reference  to  Education  ;"  and  by 
Nelson  Wheeler,  of  Worcester,  on  "  The  Teacher*s  Profession — its 
Inducements  and  means  of  Elevation''^ — all  which  were  made  subjects 
of  discussion  before  the  Association.  The  subject  of  Truancy  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  with  power  to  bring  it  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, if  deemed  expedient.  The  formation  of  Town  Teachers'  As- 
sociations was  also  recommended.  Upon  election  of  officers,  Ariel 
Parish,  of  Springfield,  was  elected  Prts,  ;  C.  C.  Dame,  Newburyport, 
Rec.  Sec.  ;  A.  L.  Ordway,  Boston,  Treas, ;  the  remainder  being  re- 
elected, with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Mitchell,  Cabotville ; 
and  J.  W.  Upton,  Greenfield,  Vice-Pres. ;  and  B.  F.  Tweed,  Charles- 
ton ;  C.  B.  Bowers,  Springfield ;  and  S.  W.  Bates,  Boston,  Cotin., 
in  place  of  Messrs.  Lyon,  Pennell,  Hathaway,  E.  S.  Steams,  J.  A. 
Steams,  and  Swan. 

The  proceedings  of  these  three  meetings,  with  the  lectures,  were 
afterwards  published  as  Vol.  L  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Mass. 
Teachers'  Association."  The  proceedings  of  subsequent  meetings 
were  published  in  the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  which  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1848,  as  a  semi-monthly  joumal  of  sixteen 
pages,  under  the  direction  and  editorship  of  a  committee  of  twelve 
members.  The  board  of  editors,  during  the  first  year,  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Bates,  Carlton,  Northend,  Parish,  Pennell,  Philbrick,  Sher- 
win, Sweetser,  Thayer,  Tweed,  Wells,  and  Emerson.  In  the  second 
year  of  its  pubUcation  it  was  changed  to  a  monthly ;  it  shortly  be- 
came self-supporting,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  forty-eight 
pages. 

Fourth  Annual  Mestino. — At  Salem,  Nov.  2'7th  and  28tli, 

1848.  Ariel  Parish,  President     Lectures  were  delivered  by  W.  D. 

Swan,  of  Boston,  on  '^  Some  cf  the  Ways  and  Means  of  improving 

ih$  Common  School  System  ;"  by  C.  C.  Chase  of  Lowell,  on  "  Love 

83 
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pf  Business ;"  by  Baraum  Field,  on  "  The  Bequisites  far  Success  in 
Teaching;''  and  by  W.  G.  Goldthwaite,  of  Westfield,  on  ""  The 
Trials  of  a  Good  Teacher  ;" — followed  by  discussions,  as  usual.  The 
former  officers  were  reelected  with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  B. 
Greenleaf,  Bradford ;  Bamum  Field ;  Rufus  Putnam,  Salem ;  Stephen 
Gilman,  Medford  ;  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  G.  A.  Walton,  Lawrence ;  Vice- 
Pres. ;  C.  B.  Bowers,  Rec,  Sec, ;  and  C.  Northend,  Salem ;  A.  K. 
Hathaway,  Medford ;  George  Allen,  Jr.,  Chelsea ;  C.  S.  Pennell  and 
A.  Farwell,  Andover ;  Coun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Emerson,  Ritchie, 
Bates,  Seaver,  Edson,  Upton,  Cashing,  Smith,  and  Batcheller.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  greater  than  at  any  previous 
meeting,  and  a  general  spirit  of  harmony  and  of  earnest  enthusiasm 
pervaded  the  exercises.  The  State  Legislature,  at  its  next  session, 
voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150  to  the  Association,  for  five 
years. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  26th  and  27th, 
1849.  Ariel  Parish,  President.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Joshua,  BatCfi,  Jr.,  on  "  A  Law  to  prevent  Truancy  and  irregular 
Attendance  ;"  by  Prof  Louis  Agassiz,  on  "  The  Study  of  Science  in 
the  Common  School ;"  by  C.  B.  Bowers,  on  "  The  Common  School 
System  of  New  England  ;"  by  Charles  Northend,  on  "  The  Teach- 
er's Field  of  Labor y  and  the  kind  of  teachers  needed  ;"  and  by  Bamas 
Sears,  D.  D.,  on  **  The  Best  Mode  of  Prcfessional  Improvement  in 
TeojcJiersr  Committees  were  appointed  to  call  public  attention,  by 
means  of  the  press,  to  the  relations  of  the  common  school  system 
to  our  social  and  civil  organization;  and  to  petition  the  General 
Court  for  a  law  upon  the  subject  of  truancy.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : — Thos.  Sherwin,  Pres, ;  Elbridge  Smith,  Cambridge, 
Cor,  Sec,  ;  W.  C.  Bradlee,  Charlestown,  Rec,  Sec, ;  Joshua  Bates, 
Jr.,  Treas, ;  also  Messrs.  L.  Agassiz ;  George  Newcomb,  Quincy ; 
Charles  Barrows,  Springfield ;  Caleb  Emory,  Charleston ;  E.  S. 
Stearns,  and  C.  C.  Chase,  Vice-Pres, ;  and  G.  F.  Thayer  and  John 
Batchclder,  Coun,^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Gilman,  Wheeler, 
Mitchell,  Allen,  and  Farwell ;  the  remainder  continuing  in  office. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Worcester,  Nov.  26th  and  26th, 
1860.  Thomas  Sherwin,  President  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
W.  H.  Wells,  Newbury  port,  on  "  The  Importance  of  cultivating  Self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  Pupil ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  W.  New- 
ton, on  "  The  Cause  of  Education  in  Europe;'*  by  C.  S.  Pennell,  on 
"  The  Motives  and  Means  adopted  by  Teachers  for  Success ;"  and  by 
Rev.  Horace  James,  of  Wrentham,  ''  How  'to  enlarge  the  Sphere^ 
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bring  honor  to  the  Profession,  and  increase  the  Usefulness  of  ths 
Teacher.  Resolutions  were  adopted — approving  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  respecting  truants  and  absentees  from  school,  and  prom- 
ising a  strong  effort  to  carry  the  law  into  execution ; — urging  a 
material  increase  in  the  compensation  of  female  teachers ; — offering 
two  prizes  of  $20  each  to  the  female  teachers  of  Massachusetts  for 
essays  upon  given  subjects ; — and  commendatory  of  the  action  of 
the  people  of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  Free  Schools.  Discus- 
sions were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  resolutions,  and 
also  upon  the  question  ^*  How  can  Ttaekers  influence  the  Public  in 
regard  to  Popular  Educaiiony  The  previous  officers  were  reelected, 
with  few  exceptions.  C.  J.  Capen,  of  Dedham,  was  chosen  Rec. 
Sec;  J.  A.  Stearns,  Treas,;  S.  W.  King,  of  Lynn,  Vice-Pres.; 
and  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Hervey,  New  Bedford ;  Levi  Reed,  Roxbury ; 
Greorgc  Allen,  Jr.,  Boston;  and  J.  Lassell,  Cambridge,  Coun.,  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Hammond,  Hathaway,  Tweed,  Swan,  I^tes,  Thayer, 
and  Batcheldcr. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Fitchburg,  Nov.  24th  and  25th, 

1851.  Thos.  Shcrwin,  President.      Lectures   were   delivered  by 

D.  B.  Hagar,  of  W.  Roxbury,  on  "  The  Importance  of  cultivating 
the  Reasoning  PovoerSy  and  the  Influence  of  schools  therein  ;"  by 

E.  S.  Stearns,  on  "  The  duty  of  Common  School  Teachers  on  subjects 
of  divided  opinion  ;"  by  J.  W.  Stone,  Boston,  on  "  The  Phonetic 
System  ;"  and  by  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge,  on  "  The  Man- 
agement of  the  Schooiy  The  subject  of  Phonetics  received  especial 
attention  and  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  Prizes  for  essays  were  again  offered,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  suggesting  it  to  be  the  duty  of  teachers,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  discourage  the  use  of  tobacco.  On  election  of  officers, 
W.  H.  Wells  was  chosen  Prw,,  and  the  remaining  officers  reelected, 
with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Hagar,  and  F.  N.  Blake, 
Barnstable ;  Vice-Pres,,  and  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston ;  A.  M.  Gay, 
Charleston ;  and  John  Eneeland,  Dorchester;  Coun.,  in  place  of 
Messrs.  Field,  Sweetser,  and  Greene. 

Eighth  Annual  Session. — At  New  Bedford,  Nov.  23d  and  24th, 

1852.  W.  H.  Wells,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Gold- 
thwaite,  of  Greenfield,  on  "  Permanent  Results  in  Teaching  ;^^  by  J.  G. 
Hoyt,  of  Exeter,  on  "  The  Indications  of  Progress  in  Popular  Ed- 
ucation  ;"  and  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Felton,  on  "  The  English  Language 
as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools.^^  Majority  and  minority  reports 
were  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Phonetics.  Prize  essays  were 
read  by  M.  P.  Case,  on  "  Tfie  Self-Improvement  of  Teachers  ;^^  and 
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by  Mr.  Sherwin,  for  Miss  Mai^aret  Bliss,  of  Springfieldi  on  "  Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction  in  Schools"  The  former  officers  were 
reelected,  with  Messrs.  N.  Tillinghast,  Bridgewater ;  Jonathan  Ten- 
ney,  Pittsfield ;  and  J.  F.  Emerson,  New  Bedford,  Vice-Pres^  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Galloup,  Agassiz,  and  Barrows.  The  State  Legis- 
lature, on  petition,  made  this  year  a  second  appropriation  of  $300 
annually  to  the  Association,  for  five  years. 

Ninth  Annual  Muting. — At  Boston,  Nor.  21st  and  22d,  1853. 
W.  H.  Wells,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  E, 
Stowe,  on  **  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  a  Course  of  Ekmentary  In- 
struction;'' by  Mr.  C.  C.  Chase,  of  Lowell,  on  "  The  Kind  of  School 
Government  required  by  our  Free  Institutions ;''  and  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Beecher,  on  **  The  Influence  of  the  Emotions  and  Passions  on 
Intellectual  Culture  and  Development^  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Con- 
necticut, made  an  address  on  the  schools  of  that  State,  and  a  dis- 
cussion was  also  held  upon  ^*  The  Self-reporting  System  of  School 
Discipline''  Josiah  A.  Stearns,  Boston,  was  elected  Pres. ;  B.  W. 
Putnam,  Boston,  Treas, ;  Messrs.  C.  E.  Bruce,  Northfield ;  C.  B. 
Metcalf,  Worcester ;  Loring  Lothrop,  Boston,  Vice-Pres.^  and  John 
Batchelder,  Lynn ;  Charles  Hammond,  Groton ;  N.  T.  Allen,  W.  New- 
ton ;  George  Capron,  Worcester ;  and  B.  F.  Tweed,  S.  Reading, 
(7aun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Tillinghast,  Tenney,  Putnam,  Philbrick, 
Reed,  Pennell,  and  Northend.  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge, 
presented  an  essay  on  *'  Whispering''  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded. 

Tenth  Annual  Session. — At  Northampton,  Nov.  27th  and  2Sihf 
1854.  Josiah  A.  Steams,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  oy 
Rev.  J.  P.  Cowles,  of  Ipswich,  on  "  Fallacies  in  Education ;"  by 
Charles  Hammond,  on  *'  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Age  ; 
and  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Boston,  on  "  Unconscious  Tuition. 
Discussions  were  held  upon  "  The  relative  Powers  of  the  Male  and 
Female  Intellect ;"  on  "  Scholars  assisting  each  other  in  their  Stud- 
ies  ;"  and  "  School  Superintendence,"  The  latter  subject  was  refer- 
red to  a  committee  to  report,  and  if  considered  expedient,  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  State 
and  County  Boards  of  Examiners.  J.  A  Stearns  was  reelected 
Pres.,  and  the  following  new  officers  were  elected : — J.  E.  Horr, 
Brookline,  Cor,  Sec, ;  Messrs.  P.  B.  Strong,  Springfield ;  W.  L. 
Gage,  Taunton;  John  Wilson,  Dedham,  Vice-Pres,,  and  J.  A.  Page, 
Boston ;  and  E.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Coun,,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Brace, 
Emerson,  Rowe,  N.  T.  Allen,  and  Lassell.  Prizes  for  essays  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Almira  Seymour,  of  Boston,  Miss  B.  L.  Adams, 
of  Rockville,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Wiggin,  of  Boston. 
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Elsvemtr  Annual  Meeting. — At  Lowell,  Nov.  26tli  and  27th, 

1855.    J.  A.  Stearns,  President     Lectures  were  delivered  by  Hon. 

I  A  Sb  BoutwelJ,  on  "  The  Influence  of  Learning  upon  the  Practical 

•  -  •       <>  w^  .ff  X#  V^.  -Bl  F.  Tweed,  on  "  The  Claims  rf  Teach- 


as.  Wilkon,  Charleatown,  Cott».,  in  place  of  Mcwn.  Uage,  jumi. 
field,  Smith,  and  Cowleg.   *  '      *^  ^ 
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Eleventh  Annual  Mebtinq. — At  Lowell,  Nov.  26tli  and  27th, 

1855.  J.  A.  Stearns,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Hon. 
G.  S.  Boutwell,  on  "  The  Influence  of  Learning  upon  the  Practical 
Affairs  of  Men  ;"  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Tweed,  on  "  The  Claims  of  Teach- 
ing as  a  Profession  ;"  and  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  of  Somcrville,  on 
"  The  Causes  of  Failure  in  Teaching^  Discassions  were  held  upon 
the  subjects  of  "  School  Supervision^^^  "  Penmanship,^''  **  The  Study 
of  Physical  Geography ^^^  and  "  Study  out  of  School ^^  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Rccommcndinf^  that  School  Committees  be  appointed  as  hitherto,  but  for  a 
longer  term  of  offioe,  and  that  chaages  in  these  boards  be  gradual;— that  in 
every  city  and  town  wliose  population  will  justify  it|  there  should  be  api)ointed 
a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  w!»o  has  had  actual  experience  as  a  teacher ; — that 
in  case  of  small  towns,  several  xmite  into  one  district  for  the  sake  of  similar 
school  supervision  ; — and  that  Boards  of  Examiners  be  appointed,  over  which 
the  Superintendents  shall  preside; — also  approving  the  propriety  of  assigning 
to  pupils  of  a  proper  age  and  good  health,  l^Bons  that  shall  require  preparation, 
more  or  less,  out  of  school  houn. 

Prizes  were  assigned  to  essays  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mather,  of  S.  Bos- 
ton, and  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge.  It  was  voted  that  the 
"  Teacher "  be  enlarged  from  thirty-two  pages  to  forty-eight,  and 
Prof.  Alphcus  Crosby  was  appointed  Resident  Editor. 

D.  B.  Ilagar,  of  W.  Roxbnry,  was  elected  Pres.  Messrs.  P.  G.  Par- 
mentcr,  Boston ;  Henry  Williams,  Jr.,  Boston ;  William  Russell,  Lan- 
caster; Thomas  Metcalf^  W.  Roxbory ;  and  J.  B.  Holland,  Vice-Pres.^ 
and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Fairfield,  Lawrence ;  J.  S.  Barrell,  New  Bedford ; 
and  A.  P.  Stone,  Milbury,  Cbun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Newcombe, 
Hagar,  Blake,  Emory,  Steams,  Hervey,  Capron,  and  Batcheldcr. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Charle8town,Nov.  24th  and  25tb, 

1856.  D.  B.  Hagar,  President  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
President  on  "  Education  in  Massachusetts  ;"  by  Dr.  L.  V.  Bell,  of 
Charlestown,  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Sensibilities;^^  by  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Plymouth,  on  "  Enthusiasm  as  an  Element  of  Success  in 
Teaching  ;"  and  by  Prof.  Joseph  Horn,  of  Amherst,  on  "  Memory 
as  a  Faculty  of  the  Mind — its  Nature  and  LawsV  Essays  were 
read  and  discussions  held  upon  '*  The  Importance  of  the  Modem 
Languages,  and  the  best  Modes  of  Teaching  them  ;"  on  ^^  School  Ex- 
aminations and  the  right  Mode  of  Conducting  them  ;*'  and  on  ^'  The 
Means  of  interesting  primary  School  Children,^ 

Daniel  B.  Hagar  was  reelected  Pres.  A.  M.  Gray,  of  Charles- 
town,  was  elected  Eec.  See.  Messrs.  Adiel  Harvey,  Plymouth ;  and 
B.  F.  Tweed,  Somerville,  Vice-Pres,,  and  C.  J.  Capron,  Boston ;  W. 
Russell,  W.  K  Sheldon,  £.  Abingdon;  S.  J.  Pike,  Somerville;  and 
S.  S.  Willson,  Charlestown,  (7ottn.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Oage,  Mans- 
field, Smith,  and  Cowlea. 
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Thirtsknth  Annual  Mketino. — At  Fall  River,  Nov.  23d  and 
S4th,  1857.  D.  B.  Hagar,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  bj 
Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  of  Boston,  on  ''  The  World  as  a  School,  and  Hu- 
manity  as  ihs  Pupils;''  by  B.  W.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  ou'' The  Re- 
sponsibilities and  Duties  of  Parents ;"  and  bj  H.  B.  Sprague,  of 
Worcester,  on  "  The  Nature  and  Importance  of  True  Eloquence.^ 
Discussions  were  held  upon  "  Systems  of  Marking^  Records^  and 
Reports;''  "  The  most  Efficient  Agencies  of  a  Judicious  School  Gov- 
ernment ;"  and  on  "  The  Expediency  of  Substituting  a  few  very 
large  Grammar  Schools  for  the  more  numerous  smaller  Schools  in 
our  Cities  and  large  Towns,"  Interesting  reports  of  these  discus- 
sions are  given  in  the  "Teacher."  The  following  officers  were 
elected : — D.  B.  Hagar,  Pres,  Thomas  Sherwin,  Benj.  Greenleaf, 
C.  C.  Felton,  Levi  Dodge,  W.  E.  Fuller,  Marshall  Conant,  Sidney- 
Brooks,  W.  Russell,  Joseph  Haven,  Mark  Hopkins,  Charles  Bar- 
rows, T.  L.  Griswold,  N.  G.  Bonney,  J.  M.  Bunker,  Vice-Pres,  A. 
M.  Gay,  Rec,  Sec.  J.  E.  Horr,  Cor.  Sec.  B.  W.  Putnam,  TVecw. 
C.  Hammond,  John  Kneeland,  A.  P.  Stone,  H.  B.  Sprague,  S.  J. 
Pike,  George  Allen,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Page,  J.  8.  Eaton,  Jon.  Kimball,  W. 
£.  Sheldon,  C.  C.  Chase,  Ariel  Parish,  Counselors. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  22d  and 
2dd,  1858.  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  President  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  President  on  "-4  Revision  of  the  School  Law;"  by 
Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  on  *'  The  Universal  Education  of  the  People  as 
the  Basis  of  Free  Institutions ;"  by  F.  A.  Sawyer,  of  Boston,  on 
Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Education;"  and  by  Jonathan 
Kimball,  of  Dorchester,  on  "  The  Dangers  to  TVue  Education,  aris- 
ing from  too  great  a  degree  of  Civilization."  Discussions  were  held 
upon  "  Tlie  Expediency  of  Abolishing  the  District  System  and  plac- 
ing the  Schools  of  each  Town  in  the  hands  of  its  School  Commit- 
tee;" on  "  Oral  Instruction  in  the  several  Grades  of  Schools;"  and 
upon  "  The  Confinement  of  Children  in  Primary  Schools."  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Plymouth,  was  elected  Pres.  L.  C.  Grosvenor,  Dorches- 
ter, Rec.  Sec.  G.  N.  Bigelow,  Jon.  Kimball,  E.  Hervey,  A.  H. 
Cornish,  A.  Wood,  J.  Marshall,  J.  N.  Lincoln,  James  Tufts,  Robert 
Morrison,  Vice-Pres,,  and  J.  A.  Steams,  D.  B.  Hagar,  A.  M.  Gay, 
and  Cephas  Brigham,  Coun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Felton,  Dodge, 
Fuller,  Conant,  Brooks,  Haven,  Hopkins,  Barrows,  Bunker,  Chase, 
Pike,  and  Stone,  the  remainder  being  reelected. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Newburyport,  Nov.  26th  and 
aYth,  1859.  A.  P.  Stone,  President  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  President  on  ^^  Legislation  for  Education  in  Massachusetts;'" 
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uo  u  avaiiomrt  Jsklucator,^^  Reports  were  presented  by  Prof.  W. 
Russell,  on  "  The  Legal  Recognition  of  the  Teacher's  Profession  ;** 
and  by  J.  D.  rhilbrick,  on  ''The  lest  Method  of  Estimating  the  Per- 
centage of  Attendances^  which  were  followed  by  discussion,  and  the 
first  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  farther  consideration. 
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by  John  Kneeland,  on  "  T3b  End  of  Teaching ;"  by  Rev.  A-  H. 
Quint,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  on  *'  The  Public  Schools  in  New  York 
City  ;"  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Mazzey,  of  Newburyport,  on  "  Moral  and 
Religious  Education ;"  by  Rev.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Newburyport,  on 
'*  Schools  in  France,  Switzerland,  ^c,  and  in  Brazil ;"  and  by  El- 
bridge  Smith,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  "  The  Place  which  Christian- 
ity  should  occupy  in  Christian  Education,^^  Discassions  were  held 
upon  "  The  best  Mode  of  Promoting  Physical  Culture  in  Schools  ;" 
on  **  The  Kind  and  Extent  of  Moral  Instruction  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  and  Statutes  of  Massachusetts;^^  Mid  on  ^^  The  Uses  and 
Relations  of  Amusements  to  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School.^^  The 
former  officers  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution  of  J.  A.  Page, 
Boston,  Treas.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Saxonville ;  £.  A.  Hubbard,  East- 
hampton ;  and  C.  C.  Chase,  Lowell,  Vice-Pres,,  and  Charles  Ansorge, 
Dorchester ;  and  W.  A.  Stone,  Wobum,  Coun,,  for  Messrs.  Wood, 
Marshall,  Lincoln,  Page,  and  Gay. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Concord,  Nov.  26th  and  27th, 
1860.  A.  P.  Stone,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  Educa- 
tion ;"  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  on  ^A  Correct  Use  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;"  by  W.  T.  Adams,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Teacher 
and  Scholar  ;^^  and  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Marblehead,  on 
*'  Physical  and  Moral  Education^  Discussions  were  held  on  "  The 
Comparative  Merits  of  Separate  and  Mixed  Schools;"  on  "  The  best 
Method  of  Vocal  Culture ;"  on  **  The  Legal  Recognition  of  the 
Teacher's  Profession;'*''  and  on  "  The  best  Qualifications  and  Meth- 
ods for  Conducting  Recitations,"  John  Kneeland,  of  Roxbury,  was 
elected  Pres,,  and  the  remaining  officers  were  reelected,  with  the 
substitution  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Cornish,  N.  Bedford ;  and  Ariel  Parish, 
VicC'Pres,y  and  Messrs.  A.  P.  Stone,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  B.  W.  Put- 
nam of  Boston,  and  W.  A.  Putnam  of  S.  Hadley,  Coun,^  in  place 
of  Messrs.  Hervey,  Tufts,  Kneeland,  Sprague,  and  Allen. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Taunton,  Nov.  18th  and 
19th,  1861.  John  Kneeland,  President.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  on  ^^ Reading ;"  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  of  Sa- 
lem, on  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Poet ;"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
"  Teaching  Spelling  ;"  and  by  S.  L.  Crocker,  of  Boston,  on  "  War  * 
as  a  National  Educator"  Reports  were  presented  by  Prof.  W. 
Russell,  on  "  The  Legal  Recognition  of  the  Teacher's  Profession ;" 
and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  "2%«  best  Method  of  Estimating  the  Per' 
centage  of  Attendance"  which  were  followed  by  discussion,  and  the 
first  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  farther  consideration. 
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A  discussion  was  also  held  on  ''7%e  Methodi/  of  Examining  and  R»- 
poriing  Schools,^  John  Eneeland  was  again  elected  Pres.  T.  D. 
Adams,  of  Weston,  Rk.  Sec  Messrs.  G.  d  Wilson,  Tannton;  A. 
Ok  Bojden,  Bridgewater;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Westfield,  Fte9-Pf«f., 
and  Ephraim  Flint,  of  Lee,  C7aiio.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Todd,  Kim- 
hall,  Hubbard,  and  Brigham. 

BiOHTEBNTH  Annual  Mebtino. — ^At  Worcester,  Angnst  18th  and 
10th,  1862.  John  Eneeland,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered 
by  J.  K.  Lombard,  of  Worcester,  on  "2%«  Pleasures  of  Teaching  ;'** 
by  S.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  Utility  and  Practicability  of 
Gymnastics  in  Public  Schools  ;"  by  G.  N.  Bigelow,  of  Framingham, 
^Something  about  Many  Things ;"  and  by  Gov.  Andrew,  on  **  7^ 
Responsibilities  of  Teachers  in  Relation  to  the  Present  Crisis  of  our 
Country,'*^  W.  E.  Sheldon  presented  a  report  on  "  Tlie  Legal  Rec- 
0gnition  of  Teaching  as  a  ProfessionJ*^  Discnssions  were  held  upon 
"  The  Extent  of  the  Teacher'* s  Authority  beyond  School  Hours  ;** 
/md  on  *'  Gymnastics"  A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  existing  rebellion,  the  results  to 
be  sought  and  expected,  the  duties  of  teachers,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  President  and  his  advisers.  W.  K  Sheldon,  of  West  New- 
ion,  was  elected  Pres, ;  other  officers  were  reiilected  with  the  sub- 
atitution  of  J.  S.  Eaton,  Andover,  Vice-Pres.y  and  Messrs.  J.  Ejiee* 
land,  H.  R.  Greene,  Worcester;  and  0.  P.  Rugg,  N.  Bedford,  Cbttn., 
for  Messrs.  Morrison,  Eaton,  W.  P.  Stone,  and  Sheldon. 

NiKBTBBirTH  Aknual  Msbting. — At  Boston,  Nov.  2dd  and  24th, 
1668.  W.  £.  Sheldon,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  on  **  The  Powers  to  be  Improved  by 
Training ;"  and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  "  The  Self-Education  of 
tk$  Teacher,"  Discussions  were  held  on  *'  The  Expediency  of  mak- 
iny  Personal  Criticisms  t^pon  Teachers  in  the  School  Reports  ;"  on 
^Methods  of  Teaching  Geography ;"  on  **  What  Instruction  in  our 
Schools  vnU  serve  to  increase  the  Loyalty  and  Patriotism  of  the 
People  r  and  on  the  question,  "  What  is  the  Next  Step  to  be  taken 
by  Educators  to  secure  the  highest  Interests  qf  Education  in  th€ 
Commonwealth  P^  These  discussions  were  opened  by  D.  B.  Hagar^ 
A*  Bronson  Alcott,  T.  D.  Adams,  and  Hon.  Emory  Washburn. 
Former  officers  were  reelected,  with  few  exceptions.  G.  B*  Put- 
niun  was  chosen  Rec*  See,  M.  C.  Stebbins,  Lancaster,  CW,  See. 
A  J.  Phipps,  New  Bedford,  Vice^Pres. ;  and  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Cam* 
bridge;  A.  C.  Perkins,  Lawrence;  H.  C.  Babcook,  Somerville;  and 
Jonathan  Kimball,  Dorchester,  Conn,^  in  place  of  Messrs  J.  S.  Cor- 
nish|  Ansorge,  Rugg,  and  B.  W.  Putnam. 
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Twentieth  Annual  Meeting. — At  "Worcester,  Nov.  2l8t  and 
22d,  1864.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  President  Lectures  were  delivered 
by  H.  R.  Greene,  ofWorcester,  on  ^^  Moral  Training  in  SehooU;^^ 
by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  on  "^  The  Importance  <^  an  Acfuaintanei 
vfith  the  State  and  National  Constitution  and  Laws  ;^  and  by  Hon, 
Emory  Washbnm,  on  *'  The  Dutiee^  Beeponsibilities^  and  JSneour^ 
agements  of  the  Teacher's  Profession.''^  Discussions  were  held  on 
'*  Special  Preparation  in  the  Science  of  Teaching  /'  on  *'  Methods 
of  Teaching  Latin  ;^  on  **  Methods  of  Teaching  Beading  and  SpdU 
ing  f^  on  ^''Overworking  Pupils  in  Public  Schools;'''*  on  ^  The 
Principles  of  True  Discipline  and  the  best  Methods  of  Securing  it  ;'* 
and  on  the  question  *'  Should  the  Teacher^s  Rights  and  Duties  as  a 
Citizen  be  restricted  by  Virtue  of  his  Office ;"  introduced  by  Prot 
Crosby,  Prof.  Harkness,  Hon.  Levi  Reed,  and  others.  Somewhat 
extended  reports  of  these  abk  discussions  are  given  in  ^The 
Teacher." 
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ooNsnTunoN. 

Abt.  I. — This  Society  shall  be  called  the  MASSAcnrsETTS  Tbacheiqb*  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  have  for  its  objects  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  the 
adrancement  of  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

Abt.  II. — Any.  practical  male  teacher,  of  good  moral  character,  within  this 
Commonwealth,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  by  signing  this  Con- 
stitution, and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar.  All  practical  female 
teachers  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  sign  this  Copstitution,  shall  become 
honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

Art.  III. — Each  member  shall  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  membership, 
having  the  seal  of  the  Association  and  the  signature  of  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary ;  and  any  member  in  good  standing  shall,  at  his  own  request,  receive  a 
certificate  of  honorable  discharge. 

Art.  IV. — Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  shall  be  invited  to  attend  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

Art.  Y. — The  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such 
place  and  time  as  the  Directors  may  designate. 

Art.  VI. — The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  fourteen 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
twelve  Counselors,  all  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors.  These 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  VII. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association,  provided,  however,  that  in  his  absence,  or  at  his  request,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside. 

Art.  VIII. — The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  doings  of 
the  Association,  and  of  the  Directors,  and  shall  notify  all  meetings. 

Art.  IX. — The  Corresponding  Secretary,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Direc- 
tors, shall  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  other  societies  and  with  indi- 
viduals. 

Art.  X. — The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  money  for  the  Associa- 
tion, and  shall  present  a  written  report  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  whenever  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors ;  he  shall 
make  no  payment  except  by  order  of  the  Board. 

Art.  XI. — The  Boanl  of  Directors  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  interests  of  the  Association,  with  authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion such  measures  as  will,  in  their  opinion,  promote  its  objects.  They  shall 
engage  suitable  persons  to  deliver  addresses  and  lectures  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
annual  and  other  meetings. 

Art.  XII  — The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a 
TOte  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  said  meeting  and  voting  thereon, 
provided  that  the  motion  for  amendment  shall  be  made  at  a  previous  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1865. 

PreridenL — J.  D.  Pihlbrick. 

VkC'Presidenta. — Wiluam  Russkll,  Lancaster;  Thomas  Shkrwtn,  Boston; 
G.  N.  BiOELOW,  Framingham;  A.  G.  Botden,  Bridgewater;  B.  G.  Northrop, 
Saxonville ;  A.  J.  Phipps,  Lowell ;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Westfield ;  C.  C.  Chase, 
Lowell;  Daniel  Mansheld,  Cambridge;  Charles  Hutchins,  Boston ;  J.  S. 
Eaton,  Andover;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield;  H.  R  Greene,  Worcester;  A. 
GsofflT,  Salem. 

Beoordiny  Secretary. ^(}.  B.  Pxttnam,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Ephrauc  Funt,  Jr.,  Lynn. 

Treasurer.— J.  A.  Page,  Boston. 

Ckmnselars. — Charles  Hammond,  Monson ;  J.  A.  Stearns,  Boston ;  D.  B. 
Haqar,  Jamaica  Plain;  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Cambridge;  John  Kneeland,  Rox- 
bury;  A.  C.  Perkins,  Lawrence;  H.  H.  Babcock,  Somerville;  £.  F.  Wood, 
Dorchester;  W.  K  Sheldon,  Boston;  J.  P.  Aysrill,  Boston;  J.  F.  Claflin, 
Kewton;  A.  K.  Slade,  Fall  River. 
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OLIVER  CARLTON,  A.  M. 

Oliver  Carlton  was  bom  in  Moant  Yemoxif  New  Hampsliire ;  prepared  (br 
college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andovcr;  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1824. 
After  acting  as  sub-master  of  Kimball  Union  Academy,  and  principal  of  Fran- 
cestown  Academy,  in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  for  a  year  (1825-6)  tutor  of  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  then  teacher  of  a  Young  La- 
dles' School  at  Windsor,  Vt ;  was  for  three  years  principal  of  the  Haverhill 
Academy,  and  of  the  Marblehead  Academy  for  two  years  and  a-half ;  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Salem  for  twenty-three  years ;  then  oon- 
ducted  a  private  school  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  three  years  and  a-hal^  and  is 
now  teacher  of  a  private  school  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Mr.  Carlton  in  every  situation  has  been  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  teadier. 
He  ranked  among  the  first  scholars  in  his  class  in  college.  As  tutor  he  was  a 
very  efl9cient  instructor.  The  long  period  of  his  service  in  the  Salem  Latin 
Grammar  School  was  also  one  of  distinguished  success  in  classical  instruction, 
and  he  is  still  laboring  with  great  efficiency  in  the  work  in  which  he  has  be- 
come such  a  veteran. 

ARIEL  PARISH,  A.  M. 

Ariel  Parish,  son  of  Jeremiah  Parish,  a  lawyer  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  was 
bom  July  20th,  1808.  His  early  education  was  such  as  the  best  common 
schools  of  the  time  furnished,  made  more  efficient  by  the  interest  and  personal 
attention  of  his  father,  and  though  limited  in  its  range  yet  serving  as  a  solid 
foundation  for  afler  acquirements.  For  some  years  of  his  boyhood  a  portion  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  a  cotton  factory  in  which  his  father  was  interested,  and 
afler  his  father's  removal  to  Tolland  and  appointment  as  clerk  of  the  coanty 
courts  he  ollen  assisted  in  copying  and  recording,  and  the  knowledge  tima 
gained  of  mechanics  and  machinery  and  of  legal  forms  and  processes  proved 
one  of  the  most  practically  useful  parts  of  his  education.  His  last  two  wintera 
in  the  "  public  schools  "  were  spent  under  a  teacher  of  rare  ability,  Loren  P. 
Waldo,  who  starting  from  an  humble  origin  was  emphatically  a  "self-educated** 
man  and  had  commenced  teaching  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen ;  but  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  good  understanding  of  what  best  lits  a 
boy  for  business  life,  ever  encouraging  and  heartily  sympathizing  with  his  pu- 
pils in  their  plans  of  future  action,  always  overflowing  with  vivacity,  cbeerftil 
and  entertaining  in  conversation,  and  never  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the 


*  Biofr»phie«l  tktUihm  of  ThMMi  Sherwim  LL.  D.,  WUIImb  H.  W«lb.  D.  B.  Bagar,  A.  P. 
BUMM,  and  J.  D.  Philbrick,  mm  givw  is  wmmetkm  with  Um  kaHoty  of  Um 
ImUocCmo,  of  which  thsj  wtn  aho  PhmhiMa. 
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Utmost  thoroughness  he  could  not  but  be  a  most  attractiye  and  profitable  in- 
structor. He  was  afterwards  a  successful  lawyer,  member  of  Cong^ress,  Com- 
missionor  of  Pensions  at  Washington,  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  of  his 
native  State,  and  for  several  years  Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 

Encouraged  by  Mr.  Waldo  in  his  early  desires  to  become  a  teacher,  at  the 
Age  of  seventeen  he  attempted  his  first  school,  in  North  Coventry,  at  a  salary 
of  eight  dollars  a  montli,  and  his  success  did  much  to  determine  his  future 
ooarae.  Afler  teaching  the  next  winter  in  Ellington,  he  wu  induced  by  his 
father  to  enter  the  Lancasterian  school  of  John  E.  Lovell  in  New  Haven  in  or- 
der to  learn  the  principles  of  that  system,  and  afler  six  weeks  was  for  a  consid- 
erable time  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  scho6l.  He  had  afterwards  charge  of  a 
monitorial  school  in  Springfield  for  eighteen  months,  but  convinced  of  his  want 
of  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  his  vocation,  he  returned  to  Tolland  and  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  academical  study.  By  invitation  of  Hon.  John  Hall,  he 
soon  afler  entered  his  famous  boarding-school  at  Ellington  as  teacher  of  pen- 
manship and  some  English  branches,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  classical 
studies  under  Rev.  Luther  Wright^  late  principal  of  the  Williston  Academy  at 
Basthampton.  In  1831  he  entered  Tale  College  and  sustained  himself 
through  the  course  by  his  own  exertions.  After  graduation  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  academy  at  Beriiu  for  about  two  years  and  a-half;  and  tlien  of 
Westfleld  Academy  for  six  years,  as  successor  of  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  who  had 
been  its  principal  some  twenty  years.  In  1844  he  was  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  Springfield  High  School,  which  place  be  still  retains,  though  often  urged 
to  accept  more  prominent  positions.*  Under  his  care  the  institution  has  risen 
fjcom  a  mere  English  school  of  very  low  danlfloatkm  and  attainment,  to  a  thor- 
oughly organized  school  of  high  grade^  with  about  180  pupila,  of  whom  over 
100  study  Greek,  Latin  and  French. 

Ilr.  Parish  was  among  the  originators  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  was  elected  its  second  President  in  1847  and  1848.  He  was 
ftcfeively  interested  in  the  ettablishment  of  its  orgtm,  the  **  Massachusetts 
Teacher,"  and  was  for  several  years  one  of  its  Board  of  Editors.  He  was  also 
always  active  in  creating  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  Spring> 
field  and  of  Hampden  county  in  their  respec^ve  assodations,  and  has  lectured 
and  participated  in  the  discussion  of  educational  topics  wheneTer  occasion  has 
offered  during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  since  the  first  impulse  given  by  Hor- 
ace Mann  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State.  A  lecture  *^0n  the  Manoffe' 
meiU  of  the  School-room^^  was  publislied  and  quite  widely  circulated.  In  1855 
Mr.  Parish  was  appointed  by  the  governor  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  eight  years,  as  successor  to  Rev.  Emerson  Davis. 

JOSIAH  A.  8TBARNS,  A.  M. 

JoeiAn  AravBTOV  Stbabks,  son  of  the  late  Ret.  Samuel  Stearns,  of  Bedford, 
Mass.,  was  not  only  favored  with  especial  opportunities  of  preparation,  both  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  for  what  has  proved  to  be  his  lifework,  but  enjoyed  while 
connected  with  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  the  special  instruction  and  in- 
fluence of  Rev.  S.  &  Hall,  the  distinguished  pioneer  of  Normal  Schods  in 
America.    Having  taught  school  for  several  winters  while  engaged  in  prose- 

•  Mr.  FwMi  brtiiwl  (fltpt.,  19M)  teetplid  tb*  sppoUrtatal  of  flap«irtwid>ttt  of  Um  PaMie 
Behoob  in  New  BavM,  Com. 
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cuting"  liis  private  studies,  after  a  short  interval  in  otiier  business  he  received  in 
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CQting  his  private  studies,  after  a  short  interval  in  other  business  he  received  in 
1840  the  appointment  of  principal  master  of  tlie  West  Ward  School  in  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  with  tlie  offer  of  a  tempting  salary,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of 
some  infiuential  committee-men  in  Boston,  accepted  instead  an  ushcrship  in  the 
Adams'  School.  In  1843,  from  more  than  forty  candidates  for  the  ofiQce,  he 
was  elected  principal  grammar  master  of  the  Mather,  now  Lawrence,  School, 
and  has  iield  the  position  sufBciently  long  to  bo  teaching  now  the  children  of 
former  pupils,  while  under  his  care  the  school  has  outgrown  itself  and  received 
a  new  and  costly  edifice.  During  his  period  of  service  in  Boston,  more  than 
twelve  thousand  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  have  been  more  or  less  directly  under 
his  instruction. 

Mr.  Steams  has  participated  actively  in  the  educational  movements  of  the 
day,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  isolation  and  mere  routine-teuchingr  he  has  fre- 
quently visited  sdiools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  British  Provinces, 
and  taken  an  active  interest  in  various  scientific  and  other  societies.  As  early 
as  1832  he  became  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  he  was 
elected  I*rt?sident  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  for  1853  and 
1854,  and  his  administration  was  (particularly  marked  by  the  geneml  accession 
to  its  membership  of  professors  and  teachers  from  the  colleges  and  academies 
of  the  State,  in  response  to  his  personal  sohcitations.  lie  has  also  been  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Teachers'  iVssociation,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  and 
other  kindred  institutions.  In  1854  he  received  from  Harvard  University  the 
honorar}'  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

WILUAM  B.  SHELDON,  A.  M. 

William  E.  Sheldon  was  bom  Oct  22d,  1833,  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  the  son  of  a 
respectable  farmer.  His  mind  early  turned  to  college,  and  to  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  after  much  iiiiix>rtuDity  his  father  granted  his  request,  gave  him 
'4iis  time,"  and  gave  him  permission  to  "work  his  passage"  through  academy 
and  college.  In  1845  ho  entered  Burr  Seminary  in  Manchester,  Vt,  and  strug- 
gled on  for  four  years,  teaching  school  in  winter,  and  then  being  prevented  by 
ill  health  from  pursuing  his  studies  he  taught  for  a  time  near  Uichmond,  Ya. 
In  185*2  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  but  left  it  again  the  next  year  to  ac- 
cept a  school  in  Abingdon,  Ma(>s.,  where  he  taught  with  much  success,  still 
continuing  his  college  studies.  Elc*cted  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of 
that  town,  he  had  mucii  to  do  with  the  grading  and  general  improvement  of 
the  scliools  which  occurred  during  his  administration.  In  1857  he  became 
principal  of  the  High  and  Grammar  School  in  Newton,  and  in  June,  1864,  was 
chosen  Master  of  the  Hancock  School  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Sheldon  early  embraced  enlarged  views  of  education  and  of  the  wide 
scope  of  the  teacher's  duties.  He  became  member  of  both  his  County  and  the 
SUite  Teachers'  Associations,  was  President  of  the  Plymouth  and  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Associations,  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  in 
18G2,  for  two  years,  was  Secretary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
first  meeting  in  1857,  and  again  in  1865,  and  has  held  several  offices  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  '*  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  and  for  three  years  one  of  the  resi- 
dent editors.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  thus  identified  himself  with  his  profession,  labor- 
ing earnestly  and  in  many  ways  for  the  general  improvement  of  schools  and 
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teachers.  He  is  also  member  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  honorary  deg^ree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  1861  by  Middlebury  CoUege. 

JOHN  RNEELAND. 

John  Kkeeland  was  bom  in  Plymoutli,  Mass.,  on  the  25tli  of  November, 
1821.  After  attending  tlio  district-sciiool  till  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
oommenoed  working  in  a  nail  factory,  which  was  stopped  by  tlie  financial  crisis 
of  1837,  when  ho  resumed  his  studies  in  the  Town  High  Scliool,  having  made 
diligent  use  of  his  evcnii^  and  leisure  hours  during  his  apprenticeship  so  as  to 
keep  abreast  of  boys  of  the  same  ago  who  were  regularly  at  school.  By  tlie 
advice  of  his  teacher,  (Mr.  J.  M.  Stoddard,)  in  1838  be  engaged  as  teacher  of  a 
district^Rchool,  which  he  taught  for  three  winters,  working  and  studying  during 
the  balance  of  each  year.  In  1841  ho  entered  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Bridgewater.  Here,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Tilhnghast,  he  learned  how  to 
study,  and  mastered  tliorouglily  what  he  undertook  to  learn,  and  aiVerwards  to 
teach.  To  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Mr.  Kneeland  is  ever  ready  to  ac> 
knowledge  his  obligations  for  whatever  success  he  has  had  as  a  teacher — which 
he  has  regarded  as  his  vocation  since  1838 — first  in  a  common  di.strict-school  in 
Plymouth  woods,  at  $16  per  month  and  "  board  round,"  afterwards  in  an  an* 
nual  school  in  Hingham,  at  $360  per  annum,  and  since  1854  in  the  Washington 
school,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  which  he  has  reached  by  successive  movements  as 
the  reward  of  continued  and  increasing  success. 

Keeping  in  view  wliat  he  conceives  to  be  the  great  ol^fect  of  education^  he 
has  endeavored  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  his  scholars, 
rather  than  merely  to  teach  facts.  In  discipline  he  has  relied  more  upon  moral 
motives  than  upon  coercion.  He  lias  tried  to  keep  in  sympathy  with  his  pu- 
pils; to  carry  a  happy  and  cheerful  spirit  into  the  school,  and  to  foster  such  in 
them.  Tlierefore  the  relation  between  him  and  them  has  always  been  pleasant 
and  kindly.  Governing  has  been  kept  in  great  measure  out  of  sight,  and  schol- 
ars  have  been  allowed  all  the  liberty  possible,  consistent  with  the  individual 
and  general  good. 

He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  County,  State,  and  other  Associations  for  the 
advaocement  of  the  interests  of  education ;  has  acted  as  monthly  editor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teacher,  and  for  two  or  three  years  as  one  of  the  Resident  Edi- 
tors. Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  he  was  President  in 
1862.  He  has  always  had  great  interest  in  Sunday-schools,  and  wherever  he 
has  lived  has  been  connected  with  them  either  as  teacher  or  superintendent^ 
and  at  all  times  and  every  where  he  has  had  especial  interest  in  whatever  re- 
lated to  the  improvement  of  the  young  and  the  wel&re  of  society. 


BOSTON  ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTORS  OF  YOUTH. 

JjLKUABT  22,   1812. 


The  first  Association  of  Teachers  in  Boston,  of  which  we  have  any  informar 
tion,  was  formed  on  the  22d  of  January,  1812,  with  the  following  Preamble  and 
Constitution : 

PREAMBLE. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Instructors  of  Youth,  aware  that,  by  the  combined  ex- 
ercise of  our  talents  and  industry,  and  by  the  interchange  of  friendly  sentiments 
and  services,  we  may  be  enabled  to  extend  our  knowledge,  promote  our  useAil- 
ness,  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  social  and  intellectual  pleasures,  have  united 
ourselves  into  a  fraternity,  entitled  "  The  Associated  Instructors  op  Youth 
IN  THE  Town  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,"  for  litenoy  and  charitable  pur- 
poses ;  hoping  that,  by  free  inquiry  and  candid  investigation,  by  temperate  dis- 
cussion and  Christian  compromise  of  our  paternal  and  local  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, by  soliciting  and  cultivating  a  liberal  and  friendly  correspondence  with 
other  similar  societies  and  respectable  individuals,  engaged  in  the  same  arduous 
and  useful  employment  with  ourselyee,  to  promote  the  interests  of  education 
generally,  especially  of  the  Youth  under  our  care,  and  what  is  particularly  de- 
sirable, a  more  uniform  system  and  mode  of  instruction  in  our  schools  and  acad- 
emies ;  and  we  hereby  ^olemly  pledge  ourselves  faithfully  to  obsenro,  and  be 
governed  by  the  principles  and  arttcl^  of  the  following 

CONSTITLITION. 

1.  The  Association  shali  consist  of  Members  dhosen  from  the  public  and  pri- 
vate Instructors  of  Youth  in  the  Town  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  extending  to 
the  Preceptors  of  Academies  through  the  Commonwealth.  The  election  of 
Honorary  Members  may  extend  to  all  literary  characters  tliroughout  the  Re- 
public of  Letters. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  monthly  in  the  Town  of  Boston, 
unless  prevented  by  some  pul^ic  or  national  calamity,  on  the  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding the  full  moon,  except  the  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  which  shall  be  in 
the  month  of  August,  on  the  day  of  the  public  Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Harvard  University;  at  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  from  September  to  April;  at  seven 
o'clock  from  April  to  September,  except  in  the  month  of  August;  at  which 
hours  tlie  Secretary  shall  call  over  a  list  of  all  the  Members,  and  every  member 
tardy  shall  be  fined  twenty-five  cents;  if  absent  the  whole  evening,  fifty  cents, 
unless  detained  by  personal  or  domestic  sickness,  or  absent  from  Boston  on  a 
journey.  All  Honorary  Members,  not  having  the  right  of  sufiVage,  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  all  pecuniary  requisition  whatever.  If  any  Member  leave  the 
meeting  before  the  same  is  adjourned,  without  first  obtaining  permission  from 
the  President,  and  settling  with  the  Secretary,  he  shall  pay  one  dollar. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  a  President,  Yiee- 
President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  five 
Counselors,  to  be  chosen  by  bidlot  annually  in  the  month  of  August,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Association  in  general. 

4.  The  duty  of  the  President  sliall  be  to  preserve  order,  state  all  queettons  to 
be  determined  by  the  Society,  and  in  case  of  no  decision,  he  shall  g^ve  a  casting 
rote;  to  determine  the  right  in  turn  of  each  Member  to  speak  on  any  subject  in 
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debate;  to  call  to  order  any  Member  speaking,  when  digressing  from  the  sub- 
ject under  discus8ion.  Every  Member,  having  anything  to  propose  to  the  Soci- 
ety, shall  rise  and  address  himself  to  the  President ;  nor  shaU  be  allowed  bj  the 
President  to  Fpeak  more  tiian  once  upon  the  same  subject,  unless  by  way  of 
explanation,  until  each  Member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  any  Member  be  inattentive  to  the  subject  in  debate,  it  sliall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  call  him  to  order ;  and  for  every  disobedience  of  such 
order,  he  shall  pay  one  dollar ;  if  still  disobedient,  he  shall  be  liable  to  reproof 
from  the  President,  and  an  additional  pecuniary  fine.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  announce  from  the  chair  the  Member  whose  turn  it  shall  be 
to  perform  a  literary,  moral,  or  religious  exercise  at  the  succeeding  meeting,  as 
prescribed  in  article  XX. ;  to  sign  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer  for  such  sum  or 
sums,  as  may  be,  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  appropriated  for  any  purpose. 

6.  The  duty  of  the  Vice-President  shall  bo  to  preside  at  any  meeting,  during 
the  absence  of  the  I'resident-,  to  keep  a  check>book  of  all  moneys  received  by 
the  Society ;  and  in  every  respect  perform  the  same  duties,  as  would  devolve 
upon  the  President  were  he  present. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  who  shall  be,  ex-officio, 
Librarian,  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  business  transacted  in  the  Soci- 
ety ;  to  demand  and  receive  all  dues  from  the  Members,  and  pay  the  same  to 
the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receipt ;  to  note  every  member  who  shall  be  tardy  or 
absent ;  to  notify  every  Member  of  any  meeting,  at  least  two  days  previously  to 
the  time  of  meeting,  by  a  printed  ticket,  filled  up  and  signed  by  hun,  noting 
candidates  for  admission ;  also  uny  Member  of  his  arrearages,  and  all  important 
business ;  to  call  special  meetings,  on  the  applic^ition  of  any  five  Members  com- 
municated to  him  in  writing;  and  all  Members,  tardy  or  absent,  shall  be  fined 
as  from  other  meetings.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  at  each  meeting, 
to  read  tlie  minutes  of  the  preceding,  and  refer  to  any  part  of  the  records,  when 
requested  by  a  Member.  The  Secretary  shall  receive  for  his  annual  services 
fourteen  dollars ;  shall  forfeit  and  pay  one  dollar  for  neglecting  to  keep  correct 
records ;  one  dollar  for  not  notifying  the  Members ;  one  dollar  for  tardiness,  and 
two  dollars  for  absence,  without  an  excuse  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  the  moneys  collected  for 
fines,  taxes  and  aifsessments,  or  which  may  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  Society; 
to  keep  a  just  account  of  the  same,  and  make  report,  quarterly,  to  the  Counsel- 
ors, of  the  state  of  the  funds  and  property  belonging  to  the  Association ;  which 
statement  shall  be  deposited  with  the  papers  of  the  Society.  The  Treasurer 
shaU  not  pay  any  money  belonging  to  the  Society  to  any  person,  except  for  de- 
fluying  the  contingent  expenses,  until  such  person  has  produced  an  order 
signed  by  the  Pret^idcnt.  And  the  Treasurer  shall  account  for  all  the  moneys  of 
the  Association,  and  give  such  bonds  as  the  Government  shall  require.  For  the 
neglect  of  each  particular  duty  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  one  dollar. 

S.  The  duty  of  tlie  Corresponding  Secretary  shaU  be  to  open  and  conduct  a 
correspondence  with  such  literary  societies  and  individuals  as  may  be  thought 
usefiil  to  this  Institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Government ;  to  exhibit  all 
such  communications  as  he  may  at  any  time  have  received  from  any  correspond- 
ent ;  to  keep  correct  copies,  together  with  such  replies,  as  the  iSociety  may  think 
proper  to  be  made  and  communicated. 

9.  The  duty  of  the  Counselors  shall  be  to  assist  the  President  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  with  their  advice ;  to  aid  in  the  ordinary  management 
of  the  aflairs  of  the  Association ;  audit  and  adjust  the  several  accounts  of  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  and  report  to  the  Society  at  their  annual 
meeting. 

10.  The  Government  shall  be  authorized  to  make  such  by-laws  for  regulating 
the  Society  and  Library,  as  they  may  think  necessary,  which,  if  approved  by  the 
Society,  shall  be  vaUd  and  equally  as  binding  as  the  Constitution. 

11.  Instructors,  wisliing  to  become  Members  of  the  Association,  shall  stand 
proposed  at  least  one  month  previous  to  being  balloted  for;  if  one  dissentient 
only  appear  against  the  candidate,  he  shall  state  his  reasons  to  the  Society,  who 
shall  judge  whetlicr  they  are  of  sufficient  validity  to  reject  the  candidate; 
should  two  dissentients,  at  any  trial,  appear,  the  election  shall  be  suspended  for 
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t)no  moDth ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  a  second  trial  shall  bo  made,  when, 
if  two  dissenting  votes  appear,  the  candidate  shall  be  considered  as  rejected. 
All  parts  of  the  discussion  respecting  the  character  and  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates shall  be  kept  secret ;  nor  shall  any  Member  divulge  any  part  of  the  same, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  Membership. 

12.  Each  Member,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer, 
for  the  use  of  the  Society,  five  dollars ;  and  every  Member  shall  pay  four  dol- 
lars, annually,  in  quarterly  pajinents,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided ;  also, 
by  signing  this  CoDstitution,  he  shall  bind  and  obhge  himself  to  receive  into 
his  school  at  least  one  indigent  child  of  a  deceased  Instructor,  as  a  scholar,  to 
be  educated  free  from  the  expense  of  tuition ;  and  in  case  such  scholar  exhibit 
murks  of  genius  and  other  promising  good  qualities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Instructor  to  give  information  of  the  feet  to  the  Society,  that  proper  measures 
may  be  adopted  for  a  more  public  education,  either  by  the  Association,  or  the 
patronage  of  literary  characters,  to  whom  the  Society  shall  think  proper  to  rec- 
ommend him. 

13.  Any  Member,  resident  in  Boston,  who  shall  absent  himself  from  three 
successive  meetings,  without  an  excuse  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  Society ;  or 
who  shall  neglect  to  settle  his  dues  with  the  Secretary,  three  months'  notice  of 
the  demand  having  been  given,  shall  no  longer  be  considered  an  a  Member;  nor 
shall  he  be  re-admitted,  but  by  the  customary  mode  of  admission. 

14.  If  any  Member,  at  any  meeting,  shall  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  the 
OflBcers  and  Members,  as  to  disturb  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  Society,  such 
Member,  so  misdemeaning  himself,  shall  be  liable  to  a  pecuniary  fine  or  expul- 
sion, according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offense.  And  if  any  Member,  by  any 
secret  or  open  manner,  shall  attempt  to  deprive  any  brother  associate  of  his 
good  name,  or  speak  disrespectfully  of  liis  professional  talents,  such  Member 
shall  be  considered  as  unworthy  the  confidence  of  the  associated  brethren,  and 
be  liable  to  expulsion. 

15.  A  majority  of  all  the  Members  resident  in  Boston  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  transiicting  business.  All  questions  relating  to  the  business  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  finally  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  Members  present, 
•except  in  cases  otherwise  provided,  the  President  having  the  casting  vote. 
Questions  of  order  shall  always  be  immediately  decided  as  they  arise.  No  per- 
son shall  be  invited  t<:)  any  meeting,  who  is  not  a  member,  unless  first  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  President  and  Counselors;  nor  shall  any  Member 
be  expelled,  unless  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Members  present  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting.  Flagrant  instances  of  immoral  conduct  shall  be  suflBcient  to  re- 
ject a  candidate,  or  expel  a  Member. 

16.  Provided  any  Member  be  reduced  in  his  circumstances  by  misfortune, 
the  Society  shall  afford  him  such  assistance  as  a  majority  shall  think  proper; 
and  in  case  any  brother  is  sick,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  one  of  them,  to  visit  him,  and  immediately  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute to  take  charge  of  his  school  during  his  sickness,  for  sucli  periods  as  shall 
be  found  convenient,  who  shall  derive  his  compensation  from  the  same  source 
as  that  of  the  Instructor.  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  Member  who  may  be 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  to  superintend  his  funeral ;  and  all  the  expenses 
shall  be  defrayed  from  the  funds.  The  widow  and  children  of  any  deceased 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  tlie  same  charitable  assistance,  during  her  remain- 
ing his  widow,  and  their  minority. 

17.  When  the  money  in  the  funds  shall  amount  to  twenty  dollars,  or  more, 
and  is  under  one  hundred  dollars,  it  may  be  loaned  on  interest  to  any  person 
applying  for  the  same,  at' the  discretion  of  the  Government,  a  preference  being 
given  to  Members  of  the  Society.  When  the  sum  shall  amount  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  upwards,  the  same  may  be  loaned  for  any  term  of  time  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

18.  All  the  money  which  shall  accrue  to  the  Society  by  fines,  taxes  and  as- 
sessments, after  deducting  necessary  expenses,  shall  be  appropriated  to  Uterary 
and  benevolent  purposes. 

19.  Any  Member  who  may  exchange  his  professional  employment  for  any 
other  calling,  or  may  suspend  it  for  any  term  of  time,  not  exceeding  five  yean« 
due  notice  thereof  having  been  given  in  writinjr  to  the  President  and  Secretaij 
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shall  be  considered  as  an  Honorary  Member,  if  requested,  and  upon  his  return* 
ing  to  his  employment  as  an  Instructor  of  Youth,  shall  be  re-admitted  a  fliU 
Member,  free  from  the  expense  of  admission. 

20.  At  the  opening  of  every  meeting,  an  original  or  selected  essay,  disser- 
tation, conference,  or  forensic  disputation,  on  some  literary,  moral,  or  religious 
subject,  shall  be  read  or  exhibited  by  one  or  more  Members  of  the  Association, 
beginning  and  proceeding  in  alphabetical  order,  till  each  Member  has  performed. 
Any  Member  neglecting  to  perform  as  announced  by  the  President  from  the 
chair,  or  to  provide  a  substitute,  shall  pay  one  dollar  for  each  and  every  meet- 
ing, until  the  same  shall  be  performed. 

21.  A  Library  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  books  only  as  relate  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  together  with  such  maps,  charts  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
as  may  be  deemed  useful  and  necessary ;  to  be  increased  and  supported  by  the 
appropriation  of  such  sum  or  sums,  as  the  Society  may  think  proper,  except 
donations,  designed  for  those  particular  objects;  in  such  case,  the  whole  sum 
given  shall  be  appropriated  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  donor.  The  Li- 
brary shall  be  regulated  by  such  by-laws  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  enacted 
by  the  Association. 

22.  Agreeably  to  the  uniform  custom  of  all  associated  bodies,  the  Anniver- 
sary of  this  Institution  shall  be  celebrated  in  temperate  festivity,  and  such  lite- 
rary and  rehgious  performances  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Government. 
The  particular  time,  place  and  mode  of  spending  the  day,  to  be  assigned  by  the 
Government,  and  notice  of  the  same  be  given  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its 
monthly  meetings,  at  least  three  months  previous  to  each  Anniversary.  No 
other  entertainment  whatever  shall,  at  any  meeting,  be  provided  by  any  Mem- 
ber, under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  Membership. 

23.  No  alteration,  amendment  or  new  Article,  shall  be  made  to  this  Consti- 
tution, without  the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present; 
there  having  been  one  month*s  previous  notice  given  of  such  alteration  or 
amendment. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1813,  the  first  Anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Boston, 
on  which  occasion  John  Lathrop,  Jr.,  Preceptor  of  the  Salem  Street  Academy 
delivered  an  Address.  Among  the  invited  guests,  as  appears  from  the  printed 
copy  of  the  Address,  were  "  the  Selectmen,  School  Committee  and  other  literary 
characters."  The  burden  of  the  discourse  was  the  dignity  and  discouragements 
of  the  profession — as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts: 

The  Hebrews  were  always  diligent  to  study  and  teach  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Their  learned  men  pretend  that  there  were  schools  before  the  deluge.  Adam  is 
by  them  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dynasty  of  schoolmasters — then  followed 
Enoch  and  Noah.  Melchisedec  was  master  of  a  seminary  at  Kajrath-sepher,  in 
Palestine.  Abraham,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Heber,  taught  in  Chaldea 
and  Egypt; — from  him  the  Egyptians  learned  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  Ja- 
cob succeeded  Abraham  in  tlie  office  of  teaching.  He  was  a  plain  man,  dwell- 
ing in  tents,  whicli,  according  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  signifies,  he  was  a 
perfect  man,  and  a  minister  in  the  house  of  doctrine.  Some  of  the  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  sacred  and  political  institutions.  We  need  only  mention 
the  ritual  of  the  Passover,  as  calculated  to  el^'ect  one  of  these  important  and  de-" 
sirable  purposes.  "  On  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  that  great  event,  every 
household  became  a  school,  and  its  master  a  teacher."  •  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  wlien  ye  be  come  into  the  land  whicli  the  Lord  will  give  ye,  according  as  he 
hath  promised,  that  ye  sliall  keep  this  service.  And  when  your  children  shall 
say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  that  ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  and  delivered  our  bouses.  And  the 
people  bowed  the  head  and  worshiped."* 

In  this  happy  town,  the  municipal  guardians  of -youth  esteem  a  good  educa> 
tion,  and  a  fair  moral  character,  a.s  indispensable  qualifications  for  a  public  in- 

*  ExoduB,  xii,  24. 
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Btructor ;  and  the  same  care  is  exercised  in  procuring?  suitable  teachers  in  manj 
other  parts  of  New  England.  But  to  the  shame  of  some  large  and  populous 
districts,  iu  this  and  other  States,  the  office  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder ,  and 
any  itinerant  peddler,  if  he  find  the  market  dull  for  beads  and  ribbons,  may 
vend  his  folly  and  vulgarity,  **  at  a  reduced  price"  from  the  master^s  desk.  It  is 
a  truth  familiar  to  observation,  that  such  districts  produce  the  most  factious  and 
troublesome  members  of  society,  and  are  scenes  of  habitual  litigiousness  and 
immorality.  And  this  will  always  be  the  case,  when  mercenary  men,  destitute 
of  sound  information,  knowledge,  talents,  moral  feeling  and  deportment,  are 
employed  as  public  or  private  tutors.  Many  a  bitter  and  reproachful  tear  will 
fall  on  the  tomb  of  the  parent  whose  child  has  been  ruined  by  the  evil  example, 
or  the  weak  or  vicious  instructions  of  an  ignorant  or  a  wicked  master.  Peri- 
cles, in  his  famous  oration  at  the  funeral  of  the  young  men  who  perished  in  the 
Samian  expedition,  has  a  thought  much  celebrated  by  ancient  critics :  "  That 
the  loss  which  the  CJommonwealth  suffered  by  the  destruction  of  its  youth, 
waH  like  the  loss  which  the  year  would  sutler  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spring. 
The  prejudice  which  the  public  sustidus  from  a  wrong  education  of  children,  is 
an  evil  of  the  same  nature,  as  it  in  a  manner  starves  posterity,  and  deprives  our 
country  of  those  persons,  who,  with  proper  care,  miglit  make  an  eminent  figure 
in  their  respective  posts  in  life."  As  a  contrast  to  those  who  are  Ught  esteem- 
ers of  talents  and  virtue  in  the  tutors  of  their  children,  we  may  cite  the  wiser 
ancients,  among  whom,  the  instructors  of  youth  were  the  most  eminent  of  their 
philosophers.  We  may  mention  many  Grecian  and  Roman  sages,  who,  as 
teachers  of  science  and  morals,  are  worthy  of  our  most  respectful  attention. 
The  travels  and  literary  labors  of  Pythagoras,  of  Aristotle,  of  Socrates,  their 
systems  and  establishments,  would  furnish  materials,  not  merely  for  an  oration, 
but  for  a  library. 

The  speaker  then  enlarges  on  the  example  of  Plato.  "  who  devoted  himself  to 
science  and  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  until  he  rested  from  his  honorable  la» 
bors  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age."  '*  Milton,  the  British  Homer,  did  not  think 
his  sublime  muse  dishonored  by  the  company  of  children ;  nor  his  study  the  less 
an  abode  of  religion,  science  and  taste,  because  it  was  frequented  by  his  juve- 
nile disciples.  Our  fellow-laborer,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  remembered  on 
this  occasion  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  pride.  His  Dictionary  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gigantic  intellect,  and  would  have  secured  immortality  to  his  name, 
even  had  he  never  written  an  ethical  line  '  to  give  ardor  to  virtue  or  confidence 
to  truth.'  The  pious  and  eloquent  Fenelon,  whose  immortal  Telemachus  was 
composed  as  a  book  of  lessons  for  a  young  prince,  will  ever  be  venerated  aa  the 
moral  epic  bard  of  Franco,  and  as  one  of  the  noblest  ethical  and  political  in- 
structors of  the  world." 

My  associated  brethren  will  feel  their  obligations  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  important  duties,  strengthened  and  increased  by  the  preceding  facts  and 
observations.  An  ambition  to  raise  the  honors  of  a  noble  family  is  glorious, 
and  can  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  Onthe  contrary, 
the  sordid  drone,  who  rests  contented  with  the  hereditiiry  distinctions  of  a  wor- 
thy ancestry,  will  inevitably  sink  into  contempt  and  ruin.  Vix  ea  nostra  voco 
should  be  added  to  the  motto  of  every  man  who  bears  the  emblazoned  arms  of 
a  race  ennobled  by  the  virtues  or  exploits  of  its  founder.  Let  him  by  his  mer- 
its make  the  honors  of  his  ancestors  his  own,  then  will  he  wear  them  with  the 
pride  of  conscious  desert,  and  their  luster  will  be  brightened  in  iiis  hands.  Let 
U8,  my  brethren,  while  we  contemplate  the  characters  of  the  sages  who  have 
instructed  mankind  from  the  earliest  times,  endeavor,  like  them,  to  do  good  in 
our  day  and  generation,  and  by  imitating  their  example,  establish  our  claim  to 
a  participation  in  their  glory. 

The  admis.sion  of  girls  to  the  public  schools,  effected  for  the  first  time  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  i.**  thus  noticed: 

The  institutions  for  the  insiructicn  of  youth,  which  this  metropolis  can  boast, 
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are  monuments  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancc-8t(;r8,  and  foundations  of  hope  for  oar 
posterity.  But  the  improvement  on  ancient  systems,  and  indeed,  in  an  essential 
respect,  on  modem  ones,  which  has  been  made  in  our  seminaries,  is  deserving 
of  universal  imitation  and  applause.  I  mean  the  admission  of  females  to  the 
advantages  of  a  public  education.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is  an  in- 
separable connection  between  domestic  comfort  and  happiness,  and  feminine 
virtue  and  knowledge,  we  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  the  institutors  of  the  pres- 
ent enlarged  and  benevolent  plan  of  instruction.  The  good  wife  is  the  bona 
DEA  of  our  households.  To  her  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  makes  liome  the 
most  endearing  of  names,  and  all  the  variety  of  delightful  ideas  with  which  it 
is  associated.  Her  smile  gladdens  our  return,  and  the  recollection  of  it  is  a  tie 
of  most  sacred  influence,  which  draws  us  in  season  from  abroad.  Tlie  virtuous 
wife  is  indeed  more  precious  than  rubies.  From  her  lips,  and  at  her  knee,  our 
children  are  taught  the  purest  elements  of  religion  and  knowledge.  She  is  the 
first  cultivator  of  the  tender  mind,  and  next  to  God,  to  her  we  owe  our  warm- 
est gratitude  and  love. 

But  the  opinion  is  sordid  and  illiberal  in  the  extreme,  that  the  sphere  of  a 
woman's  duty  is  confined  to  the  management  of  her  household.  She  was 
formed  to  be  not  merely  the  helpmate,  but  the  companion  and  bosom  friend  of 
her  husband,  his  counselor  ; — his  glory  in  prosperity,  and  his  consolation  in 
adversity.  To  inform  her  mind  is  to  double  the  capacity,  and  strengthen  the 
inclination,  which  nature  has  given  her  to  be  benevolent  and  useful  Her  ten- 
derness of  soul,  and  acuteness  of  sensibility,  require  the  guardian  care  of  educa- 
tion in  her  early  years.  To  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  thinking  correctly  and 
independently,  is  nothing  less  than  the  meanest  and  most  unjustifiable  despotism. 
Such  conduct  may  well  comport  with  the  policy  of  the  narrow-minded  Moham- 
medan, who  thinks  woman  has  no  soul  for  salvation,  because  he  has  no  soul  for 
virtuous  ]ove ;  but  the  enlightened  Christian,  whose  doctrines  and  practice  are 
drawn  and  modeled  from  a  better  school,  will  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  fe- 
male mind  as  an  imperious  duty  of  his  holy  religion.  He  will  never  cease  to 
applaud  our  municipal  fathers,  who,  in  the  establishment  of  their  academical 
system,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  the  surest  way  to  make  men 
prudent,  prosperous  and  happy,  is  to  give  them  good  and  sensible  mothers  and 
wives. 

**  The  calamities  and  blessings,  the  sorrows  and  consolations  of  schoolmasters," 
receive  a  share  of  notice. 

Truly,  like  the  rest  of  their  species,  they  are  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards.  Yet  they  have  their  comfortSy  and  in  then"  course  of  life  they  have 
that  common  balance  of  good  and  evil  which  seems  to  determine  their  claim  to 
a  seat  in  the  family  of  maa  When  imfortunate,  they  are  preserved  through 
hope ;  when  in  prosperity,  they  rejoice.  One  would  suppose  that  nothing  could 
"be  more  tranquil  and  happy  than  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster.  And  it  would  be 
so,  were  every  child  like  that  of  the  happy  man  in  Terence,  who  said,  "  all  men 
praise  my  good  fortune,  who  have  a  son  of  such  promising  talents  and  of  so 
.amiable  a  disposition."  Then  indeed  the  business  of  education  would  be 
'delightful,  and  the  labor  of  the  instructor  its  continual  and  unspeakable  reward. 
'Or,  were  all  men  reasonable,  in  their  paternal  feelings  and  expectations,  and  in 
their  estimate  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  schoolmasters,  the  harmony  that 
would  exist  between  public  and  domestic  discipline,  the  mutual  cooperation  and 
•confidence  of  parent  and  teacher,  would  render  the  task  of  both  easy  and  pleas- 
ant, and  the  obedience  of  the  pupil  cheerful  and  constant.  But  this  is  a  state 
•of  things  which  exists  in  our  wishes  rather  than  in  general  reality.  The  school- 
master is  of^en  placed  in  the  most  mortifying  and  vexatious  circumstances  by 
the  caprice,  the  ignorance,  the  doating  fondness,  or  the  absurd  requisitions  of 
parents  or  guardians.  He  is  too  mild  for  this — too  severe  for  that — partial  to 
one — neglectful  of  the  other — to  the  rich  man's  son  he  is  indulgent,  while  the 
poor  man's  is  the  scapegoat  of  the  school  and  is  beaten  for  feults  he  never 
committed ;  he  keeps  my  child  drudging  in  the  background,  and  confers  on  mv 
neighbor's  every  public  honor  and  distinction.  He  is  censured  for  mistaken  en- 
deavors to  please,  and  worse  than  all,  required,  from  the  abundance  of  his  own^ 
Xo  supply  the  deficiency  of  h^aina  for  everj^  little  urchin  that  has  '*  o  head  no 
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ieM)ore  can  cure.***  I  need  not  swell  this  catalogue  with  his  poverty  and  the 
necessity  of  his  observance  of  the  virtue  of  economy,  until  its  practice  borders  on 
parsimony — these  are  known  too  well  to  require  formal  mention  in  this  place. 
I  will  only  add  that,  with  all  his  savings  and  "short  commons,"  he  must  look 
forward,  with  frequent  chiVs,  to  the  tedious  days  of  weary  old  age,  when  he 
must  work,  however  feeble,  or  become  dependent  on  casual  bounty,  and  die 
with  the  miserable  consolation  of  leaving  a  destitute  family  to  the  mercy  and 
charity  of  the  world.  Alas!  beneficence,  among  her  numerous  and  splendid 
establisliments  in  this  metropolis,  has  not  yet  even  looked  about  for  a  spot  to 
found  an  asylum  for  the  decayed  schoolmaster.  Yet,  who  is  more  worthy  of  an 
honorable  shelter  for  his  grey  hairs,  than  he  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  rear- 
ing useful  citizens  for  the  Commonwealth?  My  brethren,  by  the  favor  of  Di- 
vine Providence  on  the  exertions  of  this  institution,  the  shades  of  the  picture  T 
liave  drawn  will  be  gradually  softened.  They  already  begin  to  reflect  the  dawn 
of  better  times,  to  be  tinged  with  the  rays  of  rising  hope.  "We  w  11  catch  a 
beam  on  our  bosoms,  and  indulge  the  cheering  foretaste  of  a  happy  day  1 

Mr.  Lathrop  was  the  earliest  lecturer  on  science  in  its  application  to  the  arts 
and  in  its  popular  aspects,  in  Boston.  In  1811  he  imported  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate a  course  of  lectures  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  course. 

We  have  also  before  us  a  copy  of  an  "Address  delivered  he/ore  the  Associated 
Instructors  0/ Boston  ami  its  Vicinity  on  their  Anniversary,  Oct  10,  1816.  By 
Thomas  Payson,  Esq.,  A  M.  One  of  the  Public  ifustructors  of  Boston. 
Printed  by  John  Eliot,  1816."  In  this  address,  Master  Payson  discusses  With 
ability  and  earnestness  many  questions,  which  still  agitate  the  educational  In- 
stitutes and  Associations  of  our  day.  We  can  give  but  brief  notice  of  this  val- 
uable historical  document.  The  author  pays  deserved  compliments  to  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Lancaster,  Genlis,  Barbauld,  and  particularly  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  (to 
whom  he  applies  the  praise  "of  excelling  all  the  daughters  of  education,**) 
whose  "new  and  useful  principles"  of  teaching  and  training  were  becoming 
known  to  American  teachers.  He  believes  in  the  essential  difference  of  mind 
and  capacity  of  improvement  in  different  individuals,  but  argues  that  this  differ- 
ence calls  for  modification  of  methods,  and  not  the  application  of  new  principles, 
in  interesting  groups  of  children  and  youth  with  such  diverse  talents.  He  urges 
the  adoption  of  more  uniformity  both  in  tuition  and  discipline,  by  preceptors  of 
the  same  community,  and  to  greater  uniformity  in  text-books.  He  advocates  the 
exclusion  from  the  profession  (having  the  right  to  teach)  of  all  **  who  have  not 
had  a  regular  and  proper  education,  and  who  have  not  been  formally  examined 
and  formally  approbated  by  competent  judges,  as  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
the  particular  branches  of  science,  to  which  he  may  make  pretensions."  By  a 
"  regular  and  proper  education,"  he  does  not  mean  necessarily  a  "  collegiate." 
"  We  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  college  connections  to  find  a  Sir  Solomon 
SapscuU  decorated  with  a  diploma,  when  he  should  bear  on  his  brow  the  badge 
of  the  order  of  ignorance ;  and  yet  of  such  crude  materials  are  our  schoolmasters 
sometimes  fabricated — men,  rendered  unfit  for  manual  labor  by  their  indolent 
habits,  betake  themselves  to  the  tuition  of  children  in  subjects  of  which  they 
prove  themselves  deplorably  ignorant."  On  the  other  hand  he  cites  the  experi- 
ence of  the  former  President  of  the  Association,  Osgood  Carleton,  "  who,  with- 
out even  the  means  of  the  most  common  education  while  a  minor,  by  his  un- 
conquerable desire  of  knowledge  and  taste  for  mathematical  science,  by  vigor 

*  How  can  one  make  a  good  sword  from  bud  ir<Mi  ?     If  wank  eyei  can  not  tee  in  tbb  day,  ^hat 
fault  18  there  in  the  sun  I^HaJit. 
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-  of  mind  and  perseveriDg  efforts  and  exemplary  virtue,  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  became  a  brave  soldier,  a  cultivated  teacher  of  mathematics  and  navigation, 
a  practical  surveyor,  a  scientific  geographer,  astronomer,  and  upright  magis- 
trate.** He  is  particularly  severe  on  the  teachers  of  penmanship,  (in  which  Mr. 
Payson  particularly  excelled,  and  whose  system  was  in  great  repute  for  a  whole 
generation  in  Boston,)  reading,  and  grammar.  "Your  Institution,  if  judiciously 
directed,  would  check,  if  not  cure,  this  evil"  of  incompetent  teachers.  "It 
should  be  converted  into  a  literary  crucible,  in  which  to  assay  the  intrinsic 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  scholastic  appointments."  The  proverbial  ex- 
istence of  quackery  and  imbecility  among  instructors  Mr.  Payson  considers  "  the 
cause  of  the  disrespect  in  which  they  are  held,  and  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
their  services  are  estimated  and  rewarded."  '*  Empirical  pretenders  to  some 
new  nostrum  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  each  of  the  arts  and  sci* 
ences  to  the  minds  of  children  in  a  definite  number  of  hours,  and  by  a  limited 
number  of  lessons,  inflict  most  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  country  and 
crowd  the  chartered  columns  of  some  vehicle  of  news  and  puffs  with  advertise- 
ments and  certificates  of  their  wonder-working  processes."  This  mode  ot 
"gulling  the  public"  did  not  die  out  under  Mr.  Payson's  severe  handling,  but  is 
in  vigorous  life  in  1865.  The  remedy  proposed  in  1816  was  "to  subject  all 
candidatea  both  for  private  and  public  schools,  in  every  term,  to  an  examination 
and  approbation  of  a  competent  board."  Mr.  Payson  recommends  the  adoption 
of  some  uniform  standard  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  tongue,  and  some 
protection  against  the  innovation  of  successive  lexicographers.  "As  it  is,  every 
individual  in  his  growth  from  childhood  to  old  age,  even  if  he  be  in  one  locality, 
is  subjected  to  constant  change — Dr.  Dilworth  dictates  to  his  childhood,  Dr. 
Perry  to  his  boyliood,  Dr.  Sheridan  to  his  youth,  Dr.  Walker  to  his  manhood, 
Ac,  Ac."  And  his  case  is  worse  if  he  moves  into  different  States.  Uniformity 
of  elementary  books,  and  some  acknowledged  autliority  of  the  best  scholars,  are 
suggested  as  the  remedy. 

In  the  processes  of  elementary  instruction,  he  recommends  "  the  very  useful 
method  of  seizing  on  the  imagination  and  at  the  same  time  informing  the  under- 
standing through  tlie  medium  of  sensible  objects."  Here  is  **  Object-teaching  " 
\  a  half-century  ago  I  To  make  the  improvements  of  one  teacher  the  common 
property  of  the  profession,  he  suggests  "  that  tliere  should  be  a  systematic  rou- 
tine of  visiting  and  examining  each  other's  schools,"  and  "some  public  exam- 
ination of  some  of  our  pupils,  as  has  lately  been  attempted  by  this  Society. 
Each  instructor  should  take  an  active  part  in  such  examinations."  "  It  will 
naturally  tend  to  keep  him  on  the  alert,  and  he  will  be  less  likely  to  sleep  at 
his  post."  "  Tlicse  public  examinations  will  make  real  excellencies  known  and 
appreciated.  The  public  are  not  ungenerous,  and  here  in  Boston  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  distinguish  the  meritorious  and  reward  with  liberality."  "To  be 
known  we  must  be  active.  "We  must  make  our  light  shine  before  men.  To  be 
respected,  we  must  respect  ourselves.  To  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  we 
must  give  proof  of  talents,  fidelity  and  success,  and  especially  should  we  evince 
liberality  and  public  spirit  enough  to  induce  us  to  merge  all  minor  motives  in 
that  great  one  of  contributing  our  united  efforts  to  serve  the  solid  interests  of 
our  scImk)1s  and  of  tliis  Society." 

On  the  subject  of  "  discipline,"  the  lecturer  holds  that  while  "the  word  of  the 
teacher  must  be  received  and  obeyed  as  law  within  his  little  realm,"  he  is  a  con- 
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rert  to  what  has  been  termed  '  the  restrictive  energies  of  govenimeut '  rather 
tlian  the  habitual  use  of  severe  corporal  applications."  "Moderation,  firmness, 
patient  perseverence,"  and  above  all,  "  the  stimulus  of  reward,"  will  conquer 
the  most  obdurate  and  refractory  pupil.  Mr.  Payson's  views  on  this  subject  are 
substantially  those  held  and  avowed  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann  thirty  years  later,  and 
for  which  he  provoked  a  controversy,  which  has  passed  into  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  "  There  are,"  remarks  Mr.  Payson,  "  most  unfortunately 
some  pedagogues  who  appear  never  to  be  more  gratified  than  in  recounting  the 
frequent  instances  and  the  severity  with  which  they  inflict  corporal  punishment 
To  hear  them  one  is  reduced  to  the  dreadful  dilemma  of  discrediUng  either  their 
humanity  or  their  veracity."  "  It  is  neither  very  natural,  nor  very  easy  for  a 
child  to  respect  and  love  those  from  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
discipline  of  the  ferule  or  the  rod.  Even  the  influence  of  natural  aflection,  and 
the  obligations  of  gratitude  and  allegiance,  subsisting  between  child  and  parent, 
are  scarcely  powerful  enough  at  home  to  counteract  the  effect  of  such  unpleas- 
ant associations."  "  The  idea  of  rewards,  as  well  as  of  punishments,  in  any  ra- 
tional view,  is  necessary  to  the  right  influence  of  human  conduct.  The  benevo- 
lent scheme  of  Christianity  is  a  solitary  but  sublime  exception  to  the  general 
doctrine  and  practice  of  religious  communities.  In  that  we  find  promise  par- 
amount to  threatening,  hope  triumphant  over  terror,  and  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward exalted  over  the  fear  of  punishment."  "Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  unite 
our  deliberations  and  our  labors,  to  devise  and  digest  some  system  of  general 
school  instruction  and  government,  in  which  rewards  shall  constitute  a  predom- 
inant feature.  And  let  the  experiment  for  once  be  fairly  tried,  whether,  by 
such  means,  we  may  not  in  time  be  so  fortunate,  as  to  render  disgraceful  corpo- 
ral punishment,  '  a  strange  work '  in  our  schools." 

With  this  benevolent  appeal  and  aspiration  the  address  closes,  and  with  this 
address  closes  all  printed  record  or  trace  which  we  have  found  of  the  "Associ- 
ated Instructors  of  Boston,"  until  the  famous  controversy  was  inaugurated  by 
^' Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  0/ 
Vie  Board  of  Education.  By  Thirty-One  Boston  Teachers."  [1 844.  176  pages.] 
These  **  Remarks  "  originated  in  the  action  of  the  Association  of  the  Grammar 
Masters  of  Boston  in  the  winter  of  1844.  Of  the  doings  of  the  Association,  be- 
yond the  "Rejoinders"  to  Mr.  Mann's  "Reply,"  we  have  no  information. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  topics  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  or  the  advancement  of 
the  Profession  of  Teaching.  The  extent  of  the  literature  of  the  controversy  in- 
augurated by  the  publication  of  the  "Remarks,"  will  be  seen  in  the  "List  of 
Publications  of  Mr.  Mann  "  hereto  appended. 

The  following  communication  sets  forth  a  most  important  movement  on  tne 
part  of  the  Teachers  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  wojthy  of  imitation  in 
all  our  large  cities: — 

Boston  Education  Room,  or  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Headquarters, 

"The  first  movement  towards  opening  a  Room  for  Teachers'  Headquarters  in 
Boston  was  made  in  December,  1857,  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of 
the  West  Roxbury  High  School,  and  the  present  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  who  solicited  subscriptions  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  of  most 
of  the  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity.     Some  as- 
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sistance  was  afforded  him  in  this  work  by  B.  "W.  Putnam,  Esq.,  the  then  sub* 
master  in  the  Quincy  School,  Boston.  The  sum  raised  in  this  way  at  the  outset 
was  three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  it  was  increased  to  about  five  hundred 
dollars  by  appropriations  by  the  Directors  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  by  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

After  two  or  three  years,  private  subscriptions  for  this  object  were  discon- 
tinued, the  expense  of  the  Room  being  shared  by  the  State  Association,  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  MassajchustUs  Teacher^  and  for  a  time  its  affairs  were  managed 
by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  above-named  contributing  parties. 

The  Room  first  occupied  was  in  the  Congregational  building  in  Chauncey 
street.  The  location  of  this  Room  not  being  suflBciently  central  for  the  conven- 
ience of  teachers,  the  present  Education  Room,  at  119  Washington  street,  waa 
secured  about  three  years  ago. 

The  Room  has  been  used  from  the  first  as  the  publishing  room  of  the  Massu' 
chusetts  Tt:a<rh^r,  for  the  library  of  llie  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and 
the  meetings  of  its  Directors,  for  oflBcial  and  informal  meetings  of  teachers,  and 
for  an  educational  reading  room,  being  supplied  with  the  various  educational 
journals  of  tlie  country,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  educational  periodicaljv 
which  are  free  for  the  use  of  all  teachers. 

Tliis  Room  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  and 
for  several  years  teachers  of  Boston  and  the  noighboring  cities  and  towns  have 
here  held  meetings  regularly  on  the  first  and  second  Saturdays  of  each  month, 
for  the  familiar  discussion  of  educational  topics,  the  illustration  of  methods  of 
teaching,  and  the  exhibition  of  maps,  apparatus,  school  fixtures  and  equip- 
mentSj  and  school-books. 

These  meetings  are  held  by  the  teachers  who  choose  to  drop  in.  They  are 
not  organized  into  a  body.  There  is  a  permanent  secretary  to  report  the  de- 
bates for  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  and  at  each  meeting  a  gentleman  is  desig- 
nated to  preside  at  the  next.  It  is  his  business  to  select  the  question  to  be 
considered,  and  to  engage  some  person  or  persons  to  open  the  discussion.  The 
interest  in  these  meetings  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the  Room  seems  to  have 
become  a  permanent  institution  as  a  Teachers'  Exchange." 
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List  of  Pubucations  by  Horace  Mann,  LL.D. 

The  Common  School  Journal.    1839 — 1848.    10  vols.,  royal  octaTO. 

Abstract  op  Massachusetts  School  Returns.    1839 — 1847. 

Annual  Reports  (Twelve,)  as  Secretary  op  the  Board  op  Educatiok, 
from  1838  to  1849. 

Supplementary  Report  on  School-houses.     1838. 

MASSACHUSErrs  System  of  Common  Schools;   being  an  enlarged  and  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Report.     1849.     pp.  212. 

Lectures  on  Education.     1845.    pp.  338. 

An  Oration,  delivered  before  the  Authorities  op  the  City  of  Boston. 
July  4,  1842.     pp.  8G.  * 

A  FEW  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man  ;  a  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  on  its  Twenty-ninth  Anniversary.     1860.    pp. 

84. 

A  PEW  Thoughts  on  the  Powers  of  Women.    Two  Lecture&    1863.    pp. 
141. 

Dedication  of  Antioch  College,  and  Inaugural  Address  op  its  Presi- 
dent.    1854.    pp.  144. 

Baccalaureate,  delivered  at  Antioch  College.     1867.  .pp.  61. 

Demands  of  the  Age  on  Colleges.    Speech  delivered  before  the  ChristiaD 
Convention,  Ohio.     October  5,  1854.     pp.  86. 


We  give  below  the  titles  of  the  pamplilets  which  we  have  had  bound 
together  and  lettered  ''Mann's  Educational  CorUroversies.^* 

The  Common  School  Controversy  ;  consisting  of  three  Letters  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  reply  to  charges  preferred  against  the 
Board,  with  extracts  from  the  daily  press,  in  regard  to  the  controversy.    66  pages. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  op  Educa- 
tion.    (By  Horace  Mann.)    January  1,  1844.     pp.  188. 

Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary 
of   the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.     By  Thirty-one  Boston  Teachera 

1844.  pp.  144. 

Reply  to  tfie  "  Remarks  "  of  Thirty-one  Boston  Schoolmasters,  on  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  By 
Horace  Maun.     1844.     pp.  176. 

Rejoinder  to  the  "  Reply  "  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education  to  the  "  Remarks  "  of  the  Association  of  Boston 
Masters,  upon  liis  Seventli  Annual  Report.  1845.  By  the  "Thirty-one  Schooi- 
mastCTS,"     pp.  55. 

Rejoinder  to  the  Second  Station  of  the  '' Reply ^     By  Wm.  A.  Shepard.     March, 

1845.  pp.  56. 

Rejoinder  to  the  Third  Section  of  Vie  ''Reply.'''  By  S.  S.  Greene.  March,  lo46. 
pp.  40. 

Rejoinder  to  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  "Reply ."  By  Joseph  Hale.  April,  ,  iN 
pp.  64. 
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Answer  to  the  ^*  RejoindUr  "  of  "  Twenty-nine  "  Boston  Schoolmasters,  part  o! 
the  "  Thirty-one  "  who  published  "  Remarks  "  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  By  Horace  Mann 
1845.     pp.  124. 

Penitential  Tears ;  or  a  Cry  from  the  Dust.  By  "the  Thirty-o:e."  nrostrated 
and  pulverized  by  the  Hand  of  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.     1845.     pp.  59. 

^^Peniienlial  Tears  I "    By  Massachusetts. 

Observations  on  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion."   By  G.  B.  Emerson,     pp.  16. 

Mr.  BumsteaJs  Defense  of  his  School-hooks^  in  reply  to  ^r.  S.  S.  Greene.  July, 
1845.     pp.  8. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Primary  ScJiool  Board,  on  a  portion  of 
the  Remarks  of  the  Grammar  Masters.     Boston;   1844.     pp.  13. 

Report  of  a  Comimittee  of  the  Associaiion  of  Masters  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  on  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Odin,  in  relation  to  a  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Primary  School  Board.     Boston:  1845.     pp.18. 

School  Discipline.     By  Anti-Busby. 

The  Schoolmasters^  Review  of  Mr.  Mannas  Report     By  Luther. 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Visiting  Committees,  of  the  Public  Schools 
OF  the  City  of  Boston.    1845.    pp.  168. 

Review  of  the  Reports  of  the  Annual  Visiting  Committees^  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  1845.     By  Scholiast,     pp.  58. 

The  Scholiast  Schooled.  An  Examination  of  the  Review  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Annual  Visiting  Committees  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
for  1845,  by  Scholiast.     By  A  Bostonian.     1846.     pp.  65. 

Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Boston.  By  S.  G.  Howe,  William  Brigham,  J.  L.  T 
Coolidge,  and  Theophilus  Parsons.     March,  1846.     pp.  12. 

The  Bible,  the  Rod,  and  Religion,  in  Common  Schools.  The  Ark  of  God 
on  a  new  cart :  A  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Pmith.  A  Review  of  the 
Sermon,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  publisher  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School 
Journal.  Strictures  on  the  Sectarian  Character  of  the  Common  School  Journal, 
by  a  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Rev. 
Matthew  Hale  Smith.     Boston:  1847.     pp.59. 

Sequel  to  the  so-called  Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith 
and  Horace  Mann,  surreptitiously  published  by  Mr.  Smith:  containing  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mann,  suppressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  reply  therein  promised. 
Boston:    1847.     pp.  56. 

Reply  to  the  Sequel  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann ;  being  a  supplement  to  the  Bible, 
the  Rod,  and  Religion,  in  Common  Schools.  By  Matthew  Hale  Smith.  Second 
edition.     Boston:   1847.     pp.  36. 

Letter  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  SmiVi,  in  an  answer  to  his  "  Reply  "  or  "Sup- 
plement."    By  Horace  MaLn.     Boston:   1847.     pp.  22. 

Horace  Mann  and  Matthew  Hide  Smith.     April  HO.  1847.     pp.  S. 


AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 


PABT  L      AUTHORS  AND  BOOSa 

The  catalogue  of  authors  and  books,  of  which  we  commence  th 
pnbhcation  in  this  number,  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  the 
Text-Books  in  the  compiler's  own  collection,  but  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  of  American  authorship,  publication,  or  use,  of  which 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  Tliis  information,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but  will  at  least 
serve  as  a  clue  to  further  inquiry. 

The  books,  to  whose  title  a  single  asterisk  (*)  is  annexed,  as 
also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication  are  placed 
within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in  his  possession.  Of  each  of  these 
books  the  compiler  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  copy,  by  exchange  of 
duplicates  in  his  possession,  which  are  indicated  by  a  double 
asterisk  (**). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1800.  Other  abbrevia- 
tions will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  complete- 
ness. Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  de- 
tected in  regard  to  those  books,  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen, 
and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publication,  and  authorship 
have  been  gleaned  from  numerous  sources,  not  always  reliable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  solicited.  To  any  col- 
lector, author,  or  publisher,  who  will  signify  a  wish  to  see  the  list 
under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it  is  published,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry  of  every  school  book  under  that 
letter  in  his  possession  or  knowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded, 
before  it  is  printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  returned  will 
be  entered,  before  the  same  is  published. 

All  communications  relating  to  this  subject  can  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  **  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educatum^ 
Hartford^   Conn. 
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OLLENDORFF,  HENRY  G.  (continued.) 
£1  MaeAtro  de  Frances,  (FreDch  Teacher  for 
Spaniards.)  Edited  by  ViuKut.    N.  York.* 
Le  Maltrc  d'E^ipagnol,  (Spanish  Teacher  for 
Frenchmen.)  Edited  by  Vingut.  N.  York.* 
OLMSTED,  ALEXANDER  F., 
ElementR  of  ChemiHtry.     New  Haven,  1861 ; 
(New  York?) 
OLMSTED,  DENISON, 
Rodimentii  of  Natural  Philosopby.    N.  York.* 
Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophj'  and  A«trono« 
my.    New  Haven,  1844.  N.  Y.,  1869.  (Cin.) 
Compend.  of  Npt.  Philosophy,  (School  Phil.,) 
N.  Haven,  lb:i7.  ('47,)  '49,  '61.  (Boston, '33.) 
Introd.  to  Nat.  Philosophy,  (College  Phil.)     N. 
Haven.  2  toIs.  .1d  ed.  J838.  (New  York.) 
Same,  rev.  by  E.  S.  Suell.    New  York,  1800. 
Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Nat.  Philosophy.  New 

Haven,  1828, 1829. 
Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Meteorology  and  As* 

tronomy,  (N.  Y.,  1839.)  N.  Haven,  '60,  '68. 
Rudiments  of  Astronomy.    New  York ;  Cin.* 
Letters  on  Astronomy.  Boston,  1841.  N.  York, 

rev.  ed.  1856. 
Compend.  of  Astronomy,  (School  Astr.)    N. 

HaTen ;  New  York.* 
Introd.  to  Astronomy,  (College  Astr.)    New 
York,  4th  ed.  18H. 
Do.  with  Mason's  Supplement.    N.  Haven: 

New  York.* 
Do.  rev.  by  Snell.    New  York.* 
Student's  Common-Place  Book.    New  Haven.* 
OLNEY.JESSE, 
Little  Reader.    New  Haven.* 
Easy  Reader.    Now  Haven,  n.  d.,  1841. 
The  School  Reader.   New  Haven,  1843.   (N.  Y.) 
National   Preceptor.      Hartford,    (2d   edition, 
1830.)    3d  edition,  18:31.   4th  edition,  1833. 
New  York,  2l8t  edition,  1846. 
Testament  for  Schools.* 
Practical  Geography  for  Use  of  Schools.    Hart- 
ford, 1827. 
First  GeoCTaphv,  (Primary  ?)    New  York,  1840. 
Practical  Introd.  to  Geography.     N.  Y.,  1849. 
Practical  System  of  Modem  Geography.   Hart- 
ford, (1828.    2d  edition,  1829.    3d  edition, 
1829.)   4th  edition,  1830.  Gth  edition,  1830. 
8tli  edition,  1K31.   12th  edition,  1833.    New 
York,  32d  edition,  1839.  38th  edition,  1842. 
44tii  edition,  1844.  o:kl  edition,  186u. 
School  Atlas.    New  York,  n.  d. 
New  and  Improved  School  Atlas.    Hartford, 

n.  d.    (New  York,  1841.; 
Quarto  Geography.    New  '^  ork,  n.  d.** 
A  System  of  Geographical  Questions.     Hart- 
ford. 1827.* 
Outline  Maps.    New  York.* 
Geographi'l  Exercises  on  Outline  Maps.  N.  Y.* 
Elementary  Geography,   adapted   io   Outline 

Maps.    New  York,  1847. 
History  of  the  United  States.     New  Haven, 
4th  edition,  1836.    Stereotype  edition,  n.  d. 
14th  edition,  1863. 
Child's  Sfanual ;  or.  Practical  and  Mental  Arith- 
metic.   Hartford,  3d  edition,  1833. 
Improved  System  of  Arithmetic.  Hartford,  'SQ. 
OLNEY,  J.,  &  P.  GALLUP. 
Improved   System  of  Arithmetic.     Hartford, 
1841,  1844,  1860. 
O'NEILL,  JOHN, 
Geometry  and  Popular  Astronomy.    Edited  by 
James.    Baltimore,  1812. 
O'NEILL,  J.  W., 

Glimpses  of  Animated  Nature.    Philadelphia.* 
OPDYKE,  GEOR(Tfc:, 

Treatise  on  Political  Economy.    N.  Y.,  1851.* 
ORAM.  ELIZABEiTH, 
The  Pictorial  Detiner.    New  York.* 
First  Lessons  In  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position.   New  York.  1840,  1854. 
First  Book  for  the  Use  of  Teachers.  New  York, 
1620.* 


I     ORCt'TT,  HIRAM,    i^ee  JOckard  t^  Crcutt. 
I     0R5ISBY  ROBERT  M.  K. 

Anier.DeOnition. Spelling  Book.  Bradford,  Vt. 
1844.* 
ORONTILS,  FlNALUS, 

Arithmetica  Practica.    Paris,  1644.* 
ORTIZ,  PEDKO  P., 

Principios  Kiementales  de  Fisica.    N.  Y.,  I860. 
ORTEGA,  JUAN  DE  L', 

Arithmetica  et  Geometria.    Messina,  1622.* 
OSBORN,  A., 

Field-Notes  of  Geology.    New  York,  1868. 
OSBORN,  V.  R., 

Virgil.    See  Hart  d  Oabom, 
OSGCJOD,  JOSIAH, 
American  School  Song-Book.    New  York,  '66.* 
The  Normal  Song- Book.  See  Johnson  4  Osgood, 
OSTERVALD.J.F., 

Le  Nouveau  Testament.    New  York.* 
OSTRANDER,  TOBIAS, 
Arithmetic.    Canandaicua.* 
Astronomy.    New  Yoric,  1834.* 
Complete  System  of  Mensuration.    New  Y'ork*. 

3d  edition,  1834. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
OSWALD,  EUGEN, 

German  Reading-Book.    London,  1857. 
OSWALD,  JOHN, 
Etjrmological  Dictionary,  rev.  by  Keagy.    Phll> 
adelphia,  1836,  1847,  1848. 
OTIS,  F.  M., 
Primary   Lessons  in   Pencil  Drawing.     Two 

Parts.    New  York.* 
Easy  Lessons  on  Landscape  Drawing.    Seven 

nos.    New  York,  1850.* 
Studies  of  Animals.    Seven  nos.    New  York.* 
Elementary  Drawing  Cards,  two  sets.    N.  Y.* 
OTIS,  JAMES. 

Rudiments  or  Latin  Prosody.    Boston,  1700.* 
OTTO,  EMIL, 

German  Conversation  Grammar.  Boston,  186:1. 
OUGHTRED,  WILLIAM, 
Aritlmietlcae  in  Numeris  et  Sprdebus  Institu* 

tio,  Ac.    Clavid  est.    Lonaon,  1031. 
Key  to  the   Mathematics,   New  Forged  and 
Filed.    London,  1647. 
OUISEAU,  J.    See  Thomas  Nugent. 
OVERMAN,  FRANCIS, 
Principles  of  Mechanics,  &c.    Phila.,  1851.* 
Practical  Mineralogy.    Philadelphia,  1851,* 
OVIDIUS,  NASO,  PUBLIUS, 
Minellius  Angrlicanus,  Sive.  Metamorphoseon, 
Lib.  XV.    Edited  by  N.  Bailey.    London.  '24. 
Metamorphoses   in  afteen  books.     Edited  by 

Bailey,  (same.)    Cork,  1804. 
Metamorbhoseon    Lib.  XV.,  (Delph.  edition,) 

edited  by  Andrews.    Philadelphia,  1805. 
Metamorphoses.   Edited  by  Anthon.   N.  Y'ork.* 
Same,  ed.  by  Brooks.  N.  Y.,1865.  Phila, '49.* 
Same,  with  interlinear  translations,  by  Ham- 
ilton, rev.  by  Clark.    Philadelphia.* 
Selections  fVom  the  Metamorphoses.   Edited  bj 
Andrews.    Boston,  1846.* 
Same.    Edited  by  Gould.    Boston.* 
Excerpta  ex  Carminlbus.     Edited  by  Schmltz 

and  Zumpt.    Philadelphia,  1861, 1867. 
Excerpta  ex  Scriptis,  in  Usum  Scholae  Bost.  B. 

A.  Gould.    Boston,  1827.* 
De  Tristlbus,  Lib.  V.,  (Delph.  edition,)  London, 
2d  edition,  1719.    Dublin,  1729. 
OWEN,  JOHN,  J. 
Greek  Reader.    New  York.* 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  Lexicon.    N.  Y".* 
Commentary  on  Matthew  land  Mark.     New 

York,  1867.* 
Homer's  Iliad.    New  York.* 

«»        Odyssey.    New  York.* 
Thucydldes.    New  York.* 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.    New  York.* 
'♦  Cyropedla.    New  York.* 

OWEN,  W.  B.. 
System  of  Practical  Penmanship.     In  three 
books.    New  York.* 
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PACCIOLI.  LUCAS, 
Samma  de   Arithmetiea,   &o.     Veiiioe,   14M. 
TuBculano,  15:».*      Libri's  Histoire,  Vol. 
III.,  contains  extracts. 
PACKARD,  ALPHEU8  S., 

Xenophon'd  Memorabilia.    New  York.* 
PACKARD,  S.  S., 
Bryant   &  Strat ton's  National  Book-keeping. 
New  York,  IttJX). 
PAGE,  DA. VI D  P., 
Elements  of  Geology.   Edited  by  Reese.  «New 

York,  3d  edition,  IjM.^.* 
Normal  t'bart  of  Elemeutnry  Sounds.    N.  Y.* 
PAGE,  D.  F.,  AND  C.  NORTHEND, 
National  Writing-Books,  in  seren  nos.    Salem, 

PAGE,  W.  P., 
Cbaptal's   Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture. 
New  York.* 
PAGET,  J., 

See  Kirkes  ^  Paget. 
PALANZUEL.A,  R.,  &  J.  DE  LA  C.  CARRENO, 
Gramatica  luglcsa,  (Ollendorfl'd  Englisli  Gram- 
mar for  buaninrdd.)    New  York,  1851.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
PALEY,  F.  A., 
Tragedies  of  n^uripides.    New  York,  18fX).* 
«•        *•   .Esciiylua.    New  York,  I860.* 
PALEY,  WILLIAM. 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.    Bridgeport, 
1827.    (Hartford.) 
Same,  wiih  question^.  N.  York.  Boston,  '52.* 
♦*       edit -d  uy  Valpy  and  Green.  Phil.,  1863.* 
*<       abridged  by  .ludd.    New  York,  1828. 
Epitome  of  same.    New  York,  1825.* 
Natural  Tueulugy,  with  Notes.    Boston,  1881. 
10th  edition,  1837.* 
Same,  edited  by  Ware.    Boston,  1851, 1853. 
Evidences  of  Christianity.    New  York.* 
Epitome  of  same.    New  York,  1825.* 
PALFREY,  J.  G., 

Syriac  Grammar.    Boston.* 
PALLlbER,  MRS., 

Modern  Poetical  Speaker.    London,  1M5. 
PALMER,  GEURGE, 

History  of  EngUind.    Hartford,  I860.** 
PALMER,  JOJjJiPH  U., 
First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping.    New  York.* 
Common  School  Book-keeping.    New  Yorlc* 
Key  and  Blanks  for  do.    Now  York.* 
Treatise  on  Practical  Book-keeping.  New  York, 

(1851.)    4th  edition,  1853. 
Key  and  Blanks  for  do.    New  York.* 
Elements  of  Algebra,  with  Higher  Arithmetio. 

New  York,  i862. 
First  Book  iu  Algebra,  (Sec.  I.  and  II.  of  last.) 
New  York,  lNi2. 
PALMER,  MARV, 
Concise  System  of  English  Grammar.    New 
York,  1803.* 
PALMER,  SAMUEL, 
Manual;   or,  Selection  of  Biblical  Questions. 
New  Loudon,  1823.** 
PALMER,  TH03LAS  H., 
The  Moral  Instructor,  Part  I.    Boston,  n.  d. 
*«       "  *'  "    II.     Boston,     I8i3, 

('4«i,  '47,)  '51. 
*         •  *»  "III.    Boston,     1842, 

C47,)  '4tf,  '51. 
*  *'  IV.    Boston,      1842. 

(Pliila.,  n.  d.) 
Arithmetio,  Oral  and  Written.    Boston,  1854. 
PALMQVIST,  P., 
8kol*Sanger.    Stockholm,  1854. 


PANSERO,  A., 

The  A  B  C  of  Music.   TransUted  hf  Vrj.    fid 
ited  by  Dorigo.    Philadelphia,  1856.* 
PAPPS,  THOMAS, 

Improved  System  of  Book-keeping.    Londoiv 
1818.* 
PAPPUS 

Wallis'  bpera  Mathematlca.    Vol.  III. 
PARDIES,  F.  I.  G., 

Elements  of  Geometry,  translated  by  Harris. 
London.  8tb  edition,  1746. 
PARDON,  WILLIAM, 

Compendious  System  of  Praotictl  Arithmetio. 
Loudon,  1738.* 
PARISH,  ELIJAH, 

Compendious  System  of  Unlreraal  Geography, 
^ewburyport.  Me.,  Ist  edition,  1807.  (Hal- 
luwell,  1809.) 

New  System  of  Modem  Geography.  Newbury- 
port,  1810.    2d  edition,  1812.** 

See  Jedediah  Marte, 
PARK,  ROSWELL, 

Introduction  to  Study  of  Arithmetio.    Boiton, 
1849.** 
PARKE,  U., 

Farmers'  and  Meohanios'  Praetieal  ArithmetlQ. 
Hartford,  1844.    (Philadelphia.) 

Key  to  do.    Philadelphia,  I8OOL* 

Lectures  on  the  Pnilotophy  of  Arithmetio. 
Philadelphia.  1840.* 
PARKER,  DANIEL, 

Improred  Arithmetio.    New  York,  183S. 
PARKER,  JAMES, 

Arithmetic  in  Algebra.    London,  1820.* 
PARKER,  J.  C.  D., 

Manual  of  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bate.    B.* 
PARKER,  RICHARD  GREEN, 

The  Child's  Primer.    New  York.* 

The  School  Primer.    New  York,  1862.* 

School  Readers,  Nos.  I.-V.    New  York  * 

National  Series  of  Seleotions  for  Beading,  Part 
IV.    New  York,  1857.* 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Bhetorieal  Beading. 
Boston,  (1836.)  New  edition,  1843.  (New 
York,  9th  edition,  1850.) 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Boston,  (1832.)  3d  edition,  1838.  ISth  edi- 
tion, 1835.  45th  edition,  1845.  New  edition, 
1855, 1856.** 

Seouel  to  do.    Boston,  1835.* 

Alas  to  Euglish  Composition.  New  York,  (Ist 
edition,  1844.)    2()th  edition,  1800. 

Outlines  of  (General  History.  New  York,  new 
edition,  1850. 

Questions  in  Geography.  New  York,  4th  edi- 
tion, 1848,  (1851.)    New  ediUon,  1859. 

Infant's  Philosophy.    New  York.* 

Philosophy  iu  FamUia*  Conversations,  (Juve- 
nile Pidlosophy,  Part  I.)  New  York,  1855.* 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  (Juvenile 
Philosophy,  Part  II.)  New  York,  1848, 
1854.** 

School  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy.  Boston,  2d  edluon, 
1839.  New  York,  2 ist  edition,  1818.  22d 
edition,  1840,  '51,  *53.  ('54,  '55,  '57.) 

Chemical  Catechism.    New  Vork,  1821.* 
PARKER,  R.  G.,  A  C.  FOX, 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Grammar, 

Part  I.    Boston,  (1834.    3d  edition,  1885.) 

7th  edition,  1839.    (8th  edition,  1841.)    0tll 

edition,  1842. 

Same,  Part  II.   Boston,  3d  edition,  1836.   4tii 

edition,  1839,(1840.) 
Same,  Part  III.    Boston,  1840.** 
PARKER,  R.  G.,  A  J.  M.  WATSON, 

The  National  Primer;  or,  Primary  Word-boild- 
er.    New  York.* 

The  National  Pronouncing  Speller.  New  Tocki 
1857,  1858. 

The  National  Elementary  Speller.    N.  Toik.* 
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PARKER  R.  G.,  *  J.  M.  WATSON,  (continued.) 
Tlie  National  First  Keatier,  or  Word-builder. 

New  York.  1857.* 
Tlie  National  Second  Reader.    New  York,  *57.* 
"  •»        Tnird         "  New  York,  '57.* 

'*  **        Fourth       "  New  York,  1858. 

"  •*        Fifth         *•  New  York,  1800. 

PARKER,  R.  G.,  &  J.  C.  ZACHOS, 
Introductory  Losfions  in  Reading  and  EJocu- 
tion.    New  York.* 
PARKER,  .*<.  E., 
Logic;   or,  tiie  Art  of  Reasoning  Simplified. 
Philadelpiiia.* 

PARKER,    , 

The  Reatly  Reckoner.    1804.* 
PARKES,  SAMUEL, 
Rudiinentd  of  Clienilstry,  1813.* 

Same,  edited  by  Ren  wick.    New  York.  1824. 
Elementarv  Treatise  on  Chemiatry.    London, 
new  edition,  IbHi. 
PABKHURST,  JOHN, 

Hebrew  an  I  English  Lexicon.    London,  1799.* 
PARKHURST,  JOHN  L., 
First  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Spelling.    New 

York.* 
English  Grammar  for  Beginners.  Andover,  *38. 
Systematic  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Concord,  1820.    2d  edition,  1824.* 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.    Concord,  1825. 
Boston,  2d  edition,  1832. 
PARMELE,  TRUMAN, 

Questions  on  the  New  Testament.    2d  ed.  1820.* 
PARMENTIER,  CHARLES  L., 
Meadow's   Italian   and   English   Pronouncing 
Dictionary.    New  York.* 
PARNELL,  E.  A., 

AppUed  Chemistry.    New  York,  1844.* 
PARRISH,  EDWARD, 
Introduction  to  Practical  Pharmacy.    A  Text- 
book for  Students.    Philadelphia,  1856.* 
PARSONS,  JOHN. 

Clavls  Arithroeticie.    London,  1703.* 
PARSONrf,  J.  U., 
Analytical  Spelling-Book.  Boston,  5th  edition, 

1836.    (Portlnnd.) 
Analytical  Vocabulary.    Boston,  3d  ed.  1837. 
Analytical  Primer.    Portland,  1838.* 
Biblical  Analvsis.* 
PAB>0.\S,  LtMLEL  H., 

The  Grammntical  Rtader.    Philadelphia,  1836.* 
PARTRIDGE,  J.  H., 

El'^mentJirv  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1854.* 
PARTRIDGE,  SEl'H, 
Rabdologia,  or  Numbering  by  Bods.    London, 
1648.* 
PASQUIER,  STEPHEN, 

French  Grammar.   See  LetHzac. 
PATERCULUS,  C.  V., 
Literally  Translated,  by  Watson.   New  York, 
1855.* 
PATERSON,  JOHN, 

The  Calculus  of  Operations.    Albany,  1850.* 
PATERSON,  T.  V., 

Grammar  Without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
PATRICK,  SAMUEL, 
Colloquiorum  Erasmi  Opus  Aureum.    London, 
i7<»0. 
PATTEN.  EZRA, 

Hook  ol^  Knowledge.    SulBeld,  1799. 
PATl'ERSON,  DAVID, 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar.    New  York,  1833. 
Caesar  de  Hello  Galileo  et  Civili.    N.  York,  1829. 
.Jacob's  Greek  Reader.    New  York,  18:.^9.* 
Mair's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.    N.  Y.* 
PATTERSON,  JOHN, 
Preceptor  for  the  Fife.    Alhanv.* 

•'  "      "  i'lute.    Albaiiv ;  New  York.* 

«»  "      •'  Violin.    Albaiiv.* 

PATTERSON,  ROBERT, 
Treatise   on    Practical  Arithmetic.    Pittsburg, 
Ist  edition,  1818.* 


PATTERSON.  ROBERT,  (contmued^ 
Gough's   American   Accountant.    WorkmAn'a 
edition,  revised.    Philadelphia,  3d  ed.  1796 
Ewiiig'8  Lectures  on  Natural  Pliilosophy.  Phil- 
adelphia, ISiO.* 
Fergusou's  Astronomy.    Philadelphia,  1st  ed., 

Ferguso  I's  Lectures.     Edited  by  Brewster.    8 
vols.    Philadelphia,  Ist  edition,  1814. 
PATiON,  R.  H.,  .      .      .    ^ 

ThiiTsch':*  Greek  Tables,  translated.    Andorer, 

lh22.    New  York,  2d  edition,  1830. 
Greek  and  English  lexicon.    See  J.  Donneffom. 
PAUL,  J.    So*:  John  Todd. 

PAUL,  R., 
Elements  of  Arithmetic.    St.  Louis,  1823. 

PAUL,  R.  B., 
Putz*s  Hand-book  of  Medieval  Geography  and 
History.    New  York.* 
PAYNE,  GEOlKiE, 
Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.    New 
York,  1829.* 
PAYSON  &  DUN  TON, 
System  of  Penmanship.    In  4  parts.    Boston, 
1852.    Revised  Series.  In  8  parts.  1854,  *57.* 
PAYSON,  DUN  R)N,  &  SCRIBNER, 
Theorv  and  Art  of  Penmanship.    Boston,  1802. 
Combined  System  of  Penmanship.     3  beries. 
Boston,  1857,  1862.* 
PAYSON,  J.  W.   See  Ilantiford  <f  Payson, 
PEABODY,  ELIZABETH  P.. 
Fh*st  Steps  to  the  Study  of  History,  Boston,. 

18.32.* 
Key  to  History.    Part  III.    Boston,  1834.* 
Polish  American  System  of  Chronology. 

ton,  1850,  1852.** 
Blank  Centuries,  to  accompany  do.    Boaton, 

1850.** 
Universal  History.    New  York.  1869. 
School  History  of  the  United   States.     New 

York.* 
Chronological  History  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  185<3.** 
PEABODY,  EPHRAI3I, 

Scripture  Catechism.    Boston,  1846.* 
PEACOCK,  LIC'Y, 
La  Croze*s    Historical   Grammar,   translated. 
Revised  by  Uingham.    Boston,  2d  edition, 

18' 18. 

PEACOCKE,  GEORGE, 
Arithmetic :  from  Eucyclopaedia  MetropoUtana. 
London,  1829.* 
PEACOCKE,  .1., 

Elemcnt.'^rv  Treatise  on  Algebra. 
PEALE,  KEMHHANDT, 
Graphics.    Art  of  Accurate  Delineation.    Fhii- 
adelphiii,  1845,  1859.** 

PEARCE,  , 

Longiuti'^,  \HY\.* 
PEARL,  CYRIL, 
Youth's  Hook  on  the  Mind.    Portland,  1842. 
Same,  revised  by  Murdock.    Hartford,  1851. 
PEASE.  E., 
Youtli's  Music.l  Lamp  and  American  School 
SoM'T-llook.    Cincinnati.* 
PEASILE,  E.  R., 

IhiiiuiM  Histologv  for  Students    Philadelphia.* 
PKfK,  WILLI  \M  DANDRIDGE, 

Lecturi'>«  on  Natural  History.    Boston,  1834.* 
PECK,  W.  G., 
Elements  of  Mechanics.    New  York.* 
Acoustics  and  ( optics.    New  York.* 
Gttl\  unism  and  Electricity.    New  York.* 
Complete  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy.    New 

York.* 
Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York,  18W. 
Math«  matical  Dictionary.    See  C  Daviu, 
PEELK,  JA.ME>, 
Hook-keeping.    The  maner  and  fourme  how  to 
keepe  notable  aocompte  of  Debitonr  and 
Cre  lirour.    London,  I5W.* 
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PEET,  HARVEY  P., 
Vocabulary  and  Klementary  Lessons  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb.    New  York,  1844.* 
Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Part  I.  (the  same.)    New  York,  1846,  1&49. 

4th  edition,  1853.* 

Part  II.    New  York,  1st  edition,  1849.« 

Part  III.    New  York,  Ist  edition,  1845.* 
Scripture  Lessons.    New  York,  1846,  1849.* 
PEIKCE,  BENJAMIN, 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.    Boston,  '43, 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry.     Boston,  (1843,   1852.)    Ke- 
vised  edition,  1861. 
Elementary  Treatiiie  on  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry,   liostou,  1841,  1850,  1855.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Differential  Calculus.    Boston,  1846,  lh52.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus 

and  Analytic  Mechanics.    Boston,  1840.* 
Elementary  'I'n'atise  on  the  Application  of  An- 
alytic Mechanics.    Boston,  1846.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Sound.    Boston,  1830, 

18*:{,  184<i.* 
Physical   and   Celestial   Mechanics.     Part  I. 
Boston,  1857.* 
PEIRCE,  CHARLES, 
The  Arts  and  Sciences.  Abridged,  with  Select 
Pieces.    Portsmouth,  1806. 
PEIRCE,  C.  H., 
Stockhardt's   Principles   of  Chemistry.    Cam- 
bridge, 1850.    Philadelphia,  I860.* 
PEIRCE,  JAMES  MILLS. 
Text-Buok  of  Analytical  Geometry.  Cambridge, 
•       1857. 
PEIRCE,  JOHN, 
New   American    Selling-Book   (and   English 
Grammar.)    Philadelphia,  6th  edition,  1804. 
PEIRCE,  LEONARD, 

Conycrsations  on  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1823. 
PEIRCE,  OLIVER  B., 
The  Primer.    New  York,  1849, 1850.    (Phila.) 
*'    First  Reader.    N.  York,  1849,  '50.  (PhUa.) 
"    Second  "  N.  York,  1849,  '60.  (Phila.) 

"    Third     "  Philadelphia,  1851. 

"     FourJi  "  Philadelphia.* 

"     Filth       "  Philadelphia.* 

Grammar  of  the  English  Lanjjuage.  New  York. 

1st  ed.  1839.    (Watertown,  N.  Y.  1843.)** 
Abridgnjent  of  Grammar.    Boston,  1840.   (New 
Y.)rlv.)** 

PEIRCE,  , 

History  of  England,  with  Questions.    Phila.* 
PEISSNKR,  ELIAS, 
Elements  of  the  German  Language.    Philadel- 

pliia,  1M55.* 
Conii)ar!»tiye  Enpllsh-Gennan  Grammar.  Phil- 
a  lelphia,  lb55.* 
PELIIAM.  WILLIA3r, 

Sy-teiii  of  Notation.    Boston,  1808. 
PKLOl  ZE.  J.,  &    E.  FRKMY, 
(ieiurai  Notions  of  Chemistry.    Translated  by 
Ky  Ills.     Philadelphia,  1854.* 
PELLETIKR,  J.VMES, 
I>i'  <  Jcculta  Parte  Numerorum.    Paris,  1500.* 
Arithiiieticae  Pructicae  Methodus  Facilis.  Paris, 
15'.  .* 
PELTON,  C., 
(Mitlino  Map* 

Kev  to  IVlton's  Hemispheres.    Phila.  1851. 
PEN(;KLLEY,  EDWARD, 

Eiiglisli  Gnimmar.     London,  1840.* 
PENKKTIIMAN,  JOHN, 
Antarluho<»      R'ontainins  In«tnietlon  in  Nu- 
mt-r.ition,  &c.]     London,  1638.* 
PENRO^::,  JOHN. 

Arittiinetic.     Cork,  1M24.* 
PERCELL,  EDWARD. 
Artist's  Class  Manual.    Nos.  I.- VI.  N.  York, 
1847.* 


PERCIVAL,  J.  G  , 
Malte-Brun's    Cnivcrsal   Geography.     8  vols, 
Boston,  1836. 
PERCIVAL,   R^\YMOND, 
Tradesman's  Book-keeper,  without  the  aid  of  a 
Master.    London,  1834.* 
PERKINS,  A.  J.,  &  G.  W.  FITCH, 
Manual  of  Ori^rin  nnd  Meaning  of  Geographical 
Names.    New  York.* 
PERKINS,  GEORGE  R., 
Primary  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1850.    Hart- 
ford, 1850. 
Elementary  Arithmetic.    (Utica,  184«.)    Hart> 

ford,  1849.    New  York,  1850. 
Practical  ArithmeJic.    New  York,  1851.* 

Same,  in  Spanish.    New  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 

Higher  Arithmetic.    Utica,   .3d  edition,  1846. 

Hartford,  revised  edition,  1849.    New  York> 

1850,  (new  edition,  with  Appendix.)* 

Elements  of  Algebra.    Utica,  '46.    (N.  Y.  1850.) 

Treatise  on  Algebra.    (College  edition.)   Utica, 

2d  edition,  1847.    (New  York,  I860.) 
Elements  of  Geometry.   Utica,  1847,  '50.   (Hart- 
ford, 1848.    New  York,  1853.) 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  with  Trigonometry, 

&c.    New  York,  1854,  1855.* 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  N.  Y.  '62.* 

PERKINS,  . 

Copy  Slips.    Two  kinds.    New  York.* 
PERLEY,  DANIEL, 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    Andover, 
1834. 
PEROT,  A., 

Wilhem's  Musical  Manual.    PhUadelphia.* 
PERRIN,  JOHN, 
Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue.    London,  4th 
edition,  1783.    8th  edition,  1793.    N.  York, 
1819,  (1827).** 
Same,  revised  by  Tocquot.    New  York,  1806.* 
Practice  of  the  French  Pronunciation.    Lod< 

don,  5th  edition,  1792.* 
Entertaining  and  Instructive  Exercises.    Lon/- 

don,  6th  edition,  1791,  (7th  edition  179:3.)** 
Elements  of  French  and  English  Conversation, 
Revised  by  Preudhomme.    New  York,  1828, 
(1855.    Phila.)** 
Fables  Amusantes.  Baltimore,  2d  edition,  18^. 

Philadelphia,  revised  edition,  1850,  (1804) 
Fables   adapted  to  the  Hamiltonian   Syutem. 

London,  6th  edition,  1858. 
Selection  of  Fables.    New  York,  1856.     Phila.* 
Edited  by  Bolmar.    Philadelphia,  1829. 
PERRY,  G.  B., 

Scholar's  Record  Book.    Boston.* 
PERRY,  JAMES, 

Midtlle  Stajje  Arithmetic.    London,  1829.* 
PERRY,  MARSHALL  8., 
Firi>t  Book  of  the  l<ine  and  Usefhl  Arts.    Bos- 
ton, !S.32.** 
PERRY,   W., 
Book- keep  in','   on  a  New    Plan.     Edinburgh, 

PERRY,  WILLIAM, 
Only  Sure  Guide  to  the  En<^lish  Tongue;  or. 
New  Pronouuci«g.*>pelling-Book.    Worces- 
ter, (17[)H.)    Hh  ed.  1809.    Boston,  Ist  ed. 
18!8,  (IWi,  \b-2A.)    Brookfield,  6th  ed.  1823. 
Same,  improved  bv  Tliompson,  1810.* 
Same,  edited  bv  1.  Alg«  r,  Jr.    (Orthot^'pical 
Guide,  &c.)  Boston,  1815. 
Royal  Standard  English  Dictionary.     Boston, 
'  n.  d.    Brookfield,  4th  edition,  1809. 
PERSEUS, 
Satira?.    Edited  by  Prnteus.    (Delphin  edition, 
with  Juvenal.)    Philadelphia,  Ist  edition, 
1814. 
Satires.    Edited  by  Anthon  (with  Javenal.)   N. 

York,  1N57. 
Satires.    Translated  by  Evans  &  GilTord.    New 
York.* 
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PESTALOZZI.  JOHN  HENRY, 
Complete  Works.     15  vols.     Stattgart,  181^ 
1826. 
PETER,  CHARLES, 
Historical  and  Chronologioal  Tables.      New 
York,  1856.* 

PETER, 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte.    N.  Y.* 
PETERS,  W., 
Agamemnon  of  JSschylus.    Translated.    Phil- 
adelphia, 1862.* 
PETERSON,  R.  E., 
Familiar  Scleooe.    Philadelphia,  1866. 

"  *'  Parti.  Revised  by  Bouvier. 

Philadelphia,  1654.* 
Familiar  Sdence.    Part  II.  and  III.    Revised 
by  WeUs.    Philadelphia,  185i.* 
PETRI,  NICOLAUS, 
Practioque  omte  Leeren  Rekenen  Cypheren,  fto. 
Aiomaar,  159A.* 
PETTENGILL,  AMOS, 
View  of  the  Heavens.    Familiar  Lesaona  in 
Astronomy.    New  Haven,  1826. 
PEURBACU, 
Algorithmus  in  Integris.    Edited  by  Tannstet- 
ter.    Vienna,  1516.* 
PEYRARD,  F.. 
Works  of  Arohimede.    Paris,  1806.* 
See  Bezout. 
PEYHE-FERRY,  FRANCIS. 
Art  of  Epistolary  Composition,  &o.    Middle- 
town,  1826.* 
PEYTON,  C.  G.. 
Geography  made  Easy  and  Intereating.    Balti- 
moro,  1834.* 
PEYTON,  V.Jy 

£lcmenti»  of  French  Grammar,  1806.* 
PIl^DRUS. 
Fnbulae.    New  York  j  Boston.* 
Fabulflc  Expargat«  (ed.  by  Leverett).     Boston, 

1820,  1827.* 
^sop's    Fables  Romanized,  with    interlinear 
transhition.    London,  lith  ed.  1863. 
PHELPS,  MRS.  A.  H.  L., 
Botany  for  Beginners.    Hartford,  2d  ed.  1833. 

New  York,  10th  ed.  1842. 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany.    Hartford,  1829, 
(1831).  5th  ed.  enlarged,  1836.  New  York, 
new  cd.  1846,  1852  (1854). 
Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners.    N.  York.* 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  New 

York.  1837, 1839.* 
Natural  Philosophy  for  Schools,  &c.     N.  York, 

1863.* 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Chemistry.    New  York, 

1838,(18.39).** 
Chemistry  for  Schools,  &c.    New  York,  1850.* 
Lectures  on  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.    New 

York.* 
Chemistry  and  Philosophy  for  Beginners.   New 

York.* 
Chemistry  for  Beginners.    Hartford,  '34  (N.  Y). 
Di'*tionary  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  18i0.* 
Geology.    New  York.* 
PHELPS,  JOHN, 
The  Legal  Classic;  or.  First  Book  of  Rights 
and  Duties.    Amherst,  1835.* 
PHILBRICK,  JOHN  D., 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.    Boston. 
PHILLIPS,  STEPHEN  C, 

Sundnv-School  Service  Book.    Boston,  1846.* 
PHILLIPS.  WILLARD, 

M.inunl  or  Political  Economy.    Boston,  1828.* 
PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM, 
Elementary  Treatlpe  on  Mineralogy,  revised  by 

F.  Alger.    Boston,  5th  ed.  1844. 

Outlines   of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.     New 

York,  1816.* 

Same,  revised  bv  W.  Alger.    Boston,  1844.* 

PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM, 

New  and  Concise  System  of  Arithmetic.    Lon-     ( 

don,  1827.*  ' 


PHILLIPS, , 

Lectures  on  Astronomy.* 
PHIPPEN,  A.  R, 

Illustrated  Composition  Book.    New  Totk. 
PICCOLOMINI,  A., 

Institutione  Morale.* 
PICKERING,  JOHN, 
Vocabulary  of  American  Words.  Boston,  1816. 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader.    Boston,  1838.* 
Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language  (translation  of 
Schtfevelius).    Boston,  (1S»),  2d  ed.  1829, 
1847(1853). 
A  Grammar  of  the  Cherokee  Language.    Bos- 
ton, 1830.* 
Indian  Grammar.    See  John  Eliot. 
Rasles'  Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki  Language. 
Cambridge,  1833.* 

PICKERING, , 

Bellenger's  Conversational  Phrases  and  Dia- 
logues.   Boston,  1843.* 
PICKET.  ALBERT, 
Juvenile,  or  Universal   Primer.    New  York, 

1818, 1833.* 
Parent's  Manual,  or  Child's  Friend.* 
The  Juvenile  Spelling-Book.  New  York,  4th 
ed.  1810. 1827.  Baltimore,  'SI  (Cincinnati).** 
The  Juvenile  Instructor ;  or.  Grammar  and  Rea- 
der. N.  York, '18, '20.  ('36,  CindnnaU).** 
The  Juvenile  Mentor,  or  Select  Reader.    New 

York,  1818, 1820, 1833.  (Cincinnati .) 
The  Juvenile  Expositor.    New  York  (1st  ed. 

1819),  2d  ed.  1^,  1821, 1823.** 
Introduction  to  the  Juvenile  Expositor.    Cin- 
cinnati.* 
The  Mentorial  Reader  and  Youth's  Definition 
Clasa-Book.    Wheeling,  1824.  Cindnna^.* 
The  Juvenile  Penman.  Books  I-IV.  New  York, 

1820.* 
The  Analyzer  and  Expositor.    Cincinnati.* 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language  (Analyt. 
School  Gramnuir).    New  York,  1823.  2d  ed. 
1824.** 
PICKET,  A.,  &  J.  W., 
The  New  Juvenile  Expositor.    N.  York,  1832.* 
Geographical  Grammar.    New  York,  2d  ed.  '17. 
Principles  of  Enalish  Grammar.    Cincinnati.* 
(^estlons  to  Goldsmith's  England.    New  York, 
1820. 
PICKET,  J.  W., 

Hie  Normal  Reader.    C^clnnati.* 
PICOT,  CHARLES, 
First  Lessons  in  French.    Philadelphia,  2d  ed. 

1852. 
French  Student's  Assistant.   Philadelphia,  '47.* 
French  Phrases.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Interesting  Narrations  In  fYench.     Philadel- 
phia, 1847.* 
Historical  Narrations  in  French.   Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
Scientific  and  other  Narrations.    Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
Beauties  of  the  French  Drama.    Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
Fleurs  du   Pamasse  Fran^ais.    Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
Fleming  and  Tlbben's  French  and  Enj^lish  Di» 

tionary,  abridged.    Philadelphia,  '46,  '60. 
Spanish  Speller.    Philadelphia.* 

Phrases.    PhUadelphia,  1847.* 
PIERCE,  B.  K.,  ^ 

Bible  Scholar's  Manual.    New  York.* 

PIKRCE, -J 

Questions  on  Crenesis.    New  York.* 
PIERPON'T,  JOHN, 
The  Little  Learner.    Philadelphia,  1854  .(New 

York). 
The  Young  Reader.     (Boston,  lat  ed.  1830.) 
New  York,  aoth  ed.,  n.  d.    Philadelphia, 
new  ed.  1869. 
The  New  Reader.    Philaddphla,  1864. 
The  Fourth  Reader.    New  York,  28th  ed.,  *35.* 
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PIERPONT,  JOHX,  (eontinutd.) 
The  XationnI  Header.    lU>;»tuii,  1^37, 1832.  Kew 
York,  *^tli  ed.,  u.  d.    Fhilodeipliia,  revised 
e<l.,  i>55. 
Introduction  to  do.    Boston,  1828.   27th  ed.,  1837 

(New  York). 
The  American  First  Cla8H  Book.    Boston,  1823 
ri83:i).  26th  ed.,  IKV).  2ntli  ed.,  1811.   Phila- 
deJpliia,  rev.  ed.,  INiO  (New  York).** 
The  rrojfre8i»ive  Speaker.* 
PIEBSOX,  DAVID  U., 
System  of  Questions  in  Geography.    New  York 
(1864).   5tli  ed.,  1855. 

Weekly  8chool  Report.    New  York,  1855.* 
PIKE,  JAMES, 
The  Columbian  Orthogrrapher.    (PortUuid,  Ist 
ed.,  1805.)    Boston,  1814. 
PIKE  J  B 
The 'New '  English  Spelling-Book.    Sonthunp- 
ton,  Otli  ed.,  iHltf.* 
PIKE,  NICX)LAS, 
New   and  Complete   System  of    Arithmetic. 
Newburyport,  1788.    Worcester,  171>7. 
Same,  abriaged.    Worcester.  2d  ed.,  1795,  3d 
ed.,  17U8.     Boston  (4th  ed.,  1804),  5th  ed., 
1804,  6th  ed.,  1807.** 
Abridgment,  edited  by  N.  Lord.     Boston  (3d 
ed.l808).    7thed.,180v.   N.Y.,8thed.  '10.** 
Same,  edited  by  D.  Leavitt.    Concord,  2d  ed., 

1827,  1830. 
Same,  edited  by  Dewey,  New  York.* 
Same,  revised  and  corrected  by  £.  Adams. 
Worcester,  1797. 
PIKE,  SAMUEL, 
Compendious  Hebrew  Lexicon.     Cambridge, 
1802. 
PIKE,  STEPHEN, 
Teaclicr's   Assistant  of  Practical  Arithmetic 

Philadelphia.* 
Complete  Key  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1813. 
PILKINGTON,  H.  W., 

A  Musical  Dictionary.    Boston,  1812. 
PILKINGTON,  MB8., 
Goldsmith's   Natural    History,    Abridged    for 
Schools.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
PINDAR, 

Cannina,  edited  by  C.  G.  Heyne.    London,  '28. 
PINKERTON.JOHN, 
Modern  Geography.  2  vols.    Philadelphia. '04.* 
Same,  epitomixcd  by  D.  Doyle.     Philadel- 
phia, 1805. 
Abn'g<S  de  la  Geographic  Modeme.  Translated 
by  Walckenaer.    Paris,  lb06. 
PINNEO,  T.  S., 
Tlie  Hemans  Reader.    New  York.* 
The  English  Teaclier.  Ciucinuati, '54  (N.York). 
I'rimory  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
Cincinnati,  18(9.    Rev.  ed.,  1854  (N.York). 
Analytical  Grammar.     (Cincinnati,  l^s50,  l-i63.) 
New  York.  1S53.   Rev.  edition,  1851. 
PINNEY,  NORMAN, 
First  Book  In  French.    New  York.* 

Same,  with  Key.    New  York.* 
Easy  Lessons.    New  York,  1802.* 
Elementary  French  Reailer.    New  York.* 
Progressive  French  Reader.   N.  York, '50,  '54.** 
Practical  French  Teacher.     Hartford,  3d  edi- 
tion, 1847.    New  York,  1849.** 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1847. 
Barcelo's  Spanish  (jrammar  (Practical  Spanish 

Teacher).    New  York,  1865.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.  1^1. 
PINNEY,  N.,  &  ARNOULT, 
French  Grammar.    New  York,  19BI2,* 
Kev  U)  do.    New  York,  18fi2.* 
PINNEY,  N.,  &  C.  BAD<JIS, 
The  French  Teaclier.    Hqw  York,  1851. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  l^61. 
PINNOCK,  W., 
Catechism  of  English  Grammar.    London,  n.  d.     ' 
"  «•  Geography.    New  York.* 


PINNOCK,  W.,  (eoniintted,) 
Joyce's  Sclent  I  tic  Dialogues.    London  (*44l)t  tSZ. 
History  of  l-'rauc  ■.    I'hiladelphla.* 
Same,  edited  by  W.  C.  Taylor.    Phiiotlclphla, 

1st  edition,  IS50.* 
See  Olirer  GoUUmUh. 
PINNOCK,  W.  H., 

Analysi*  of  Scripture  History.    London.* 
PIRSCHER,DR., 
First  Lessons  in  French.   London,  2d  ed.«  18B8. 
German  mitde  Easy.    London,  1861. 
PITKIN,  F.  W^ 

»teJ.F,  W.JohngUm, 
PITMAN,  ISAAC, 
Miinual  of  Plionography.    New  York,  1844.* 
Phonographic  Teacher.    New  York.* 
**  Reader.    New  York.* 

PIZARRO,  J.  A., 
Spanish  Tlirase-Book  and  Self-Instructor.  Bal- 
timore, 1851.* 
Select  Orl^nal  Dialogues ;  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Conversation.    Baltimore,  1851.* 
PLANCK,  G.  J., 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology.  Translated  bj 
Turner.    New  York,  1834.* 
PLATO, 
Apology  and  Crlto.    Edited  by  W.  8.  Tyler.   V, 

York.* 
Gorgias.     Edited  by  T.  D.  Woolaey.    Boaton, 

1843,  I860.* 
Platonic  Theology ;  Plato  Contra  Atbeoi.  Edit- 
ed by  T.  Lewis.    New  York,  1846.* 
Tenth  Book  of  Dlaloguea  on  Laws.   Edited  by 

T.Lewis.    New  York.* 
Phaedon ;  or.  Dial,  on  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Trans,  by  Mad.  Dader.  New  York,  *a8, '49.* 
Same,  trans,  by  C.  8.  Stanfbrd.    New  York. 
1849,  1854.* 
PLAUTUS, 
Comedies.    With  English  Notes,  by  DIUawmy. 

Ptiiladelphia.* 
The  Captives.   Ed.  by  Proudfit.    N,  York.  1869. 
PLAYFAIR,  JOHN, 

Elements  of  Geometry.    See  EudUL 
PLAYFAIR,  LYON. 

See  Gregory  if  Plawfair, 
PLIMPTON.  JOB, 
The  American   Spelling-Book.     Dedham,   1st 
edition,  1M)0.* 
PLINY,  THE  YOUNGER, 

Select  LeUers,  with  Notes.    Philadelphia,  '36.* 
UOE,  EDGAR  A., 

The  Conchologist's  First  Book.    Philadelphia.* 
POLLAK,  ANTHONY, 

Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Machines.* 
POLLOK,  ROBERT, 
Course  of  Time.     School  Editions.     Boston. 
1848.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
Same,  School  Edition,  by  Boyd.    N.  York.* 
POND,  G.  H., 

Dakotah  Reading-Book.    See  Magi  &  Pond, 
POND,  ENOCH, 

English  Grammar.    See  L,  Murrag, 
POND,  S.  W., 
Wowi^ii  Inonpa.    The  Second  Dakotah  Bead- 
ing-Book.   Boston,  1842.* 
POPE,  ALEXANDEIL 
Essay  on  Man.   With  Grammatical  Notes  by 

Clarke.    Portland,  1838.* 
Same,  New  England  School  edition,  by  Sweet. 
Ciaremont,  1840. 
POPKIN,JOHN  Sy 
Dalzel's  Gneca  M^Jora.    4th  Cambridge  edi- 
tion, 2  vols.,  1824. 
POPPLElt)N,  G., 
Nouveaux  Elemcns  de  la  Conversation ;  Eng- 
lish and  French.    Boston,  4th  ed.,  1813.* 

PORNEY, , 

Syllabaire  I*>ancais ;  or,  French  Spelling-  Book. 

Edited  by  Meier.    I'htladelphia,  1M7.  * 
Practical  French  Grammar.  Lon.,  8tb  ed.,  1706»* 
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PORQUET,  LOUTS  F.  DE., 
Parisian   Piiraseology ;   or,  Ciioix  de  Plirases 

l>iverHC8.     Boston,  1843.* 
II  Tesoretio  dello  Seolare  Italiauo.    Edited  by 
Sales.    Uo.stou,  l«oO.* 
POESON,  RICHAIlb, 

Humeri  Odyssea.   3  vols.    Leipsic,  1810. 
POBTEK.  A.  L., 

Chemistry  of  the  Arts.    Pliiladelphia,  1830.* 
PORTER,  EUENEZER, 
The  Child's  Render.    Andov<T,  18:H.* 
Tlie  Biblical  Reader.     Bo!<tou.* 
The  Rhetoricid  Reader.    Audover,  1831.    llth 
ed.,  1835.     ISth  cd.,  IKIO.    5:M  ed..  It^.    N. 
Yoric,  lOOfh  ed.,  IWl.    New  ed.,  1851.   220th 
ed.,  n.  d.'  * 
Same.    Enlrrfred  edition  by  3IcEIliKott.  New 

YorIc,  IKifi 
Same:  the  Alabama  Reader, Part  IV.   New 
York,  I8H,  185.'.* 
Analysis  of  Vocal  Inflections  (Anon.)    Ando- 

ver,  mi\* 
Analysis   of  Rhetorical    Delivery.     Andover, 
1827.  0th  ed.,  1835.  (8th  ed.,  1839.)  Uth  ed., 
1841.    (Boston) 
Same,  rev.  bv  A.  H.  Weld.    Boston,  1W9. 
Lectures  on  Eloquence  and  Style.    Boston.* 
Same,  rev.  by  L.  Matthews.    Audover,  '30.* 
PORTER,  H.  B. 
New  Orthography  of  the  Eu^lish  Language. 
Hartford,  18:32.* 
PORTER.  J.  A., 
Principles  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1850.* 
First  Book  of  Chemistry,  &c.  (Fir«t  Book  of 
Science,  Part  IL)    New  York,  U67.* 
PORTER,  J.  H.,A  R.,JR., 
New  System  of  Matiiematics.    New  York,  1811. 
Hartford,  3d  ed.,  1»13. 
POST,  JOHN  D., 
The  United  States  Reader.    New  Haven,  1842. 
The  United  States  Speaker.    New  Haven." 
An    Arithmetic,    Theoretical    aud    Practical. 
Hartford,  1842.** 
POTTER,  ALr)NZO, 
Handl)ook  for  Readers  and  Students.  N.  York, 

4th  edition.  IS47.* 
Maury's  Principles  of  Eloquence.    New  York, 

1857. 
The  Principles  of  Science.  New  York,(  1841,)  re- 
vised edition,  1800. 
Political  Economy.    N.  York,  (1841,  l&H,)  1859. 
POTTER,  JOHN, 
Arohteologia  Graca;  or.  Antiquities  of  Greece. 

Edited  by  Dunbar.    2  vols.  Fklin.,  1813. 
Grecian  Antiquities.     Edited  by  C.   Authon. 
New  York,  1825.* 
POTTEIt,R., 
Tra<?edies  of  JQschylus.  Translated.  N.  York, 

18:H.* 
Trap:edies  of  Euripides.  Translated.  3  vols.    N. 
York.* 
POTTER  &  HAMMOND, 
Book-keeping.    Providence.* 
Penmanship.    Providence.* 
POWER,  MICHAEL, 

Book-keepins:  —  no  Bugbear.    London,  1813.* 
POWERS,  DANIEL, 
A  Grammar  on  an  entirely  New  System.   West 
Brookfield.  1845. 
POWELL,  TilO.MAS, 

The  Wrltlnjr-Moster's  Assistant.    Phila.,  1704* 
PRAT,  SAMUEL, 

Grammatica  Latin.-i.     liOndon,  1722. 
PUATEIJS,  LI  i>OVICUS, 
.luvenalis  et  IVrsfi  Stitira?.    (Delphin  edition.) 
Philadelphia,  Isteditiou,  1814. 
PRATT,  (rh:()K(;iO  \V., 

Peiftalozziau  School  Song  Book.   Boston,  1856.* 
PRATT,  .JOHN  H., 
Mathematical  I'rinciples  of  Meclianical  Philos- 
ophy.   Cambridge,  1630.* 


PRATT,  LUTHER, 

Juvenile  As.sNtaut,  or  Practical  Calculator.   N. 
York,  \s:L 
PRATf, , 

Suniiniirv  of  thi^  Shawnee  Speller  and  Reader. 
Shawn«.*e  Mis!<ion,  1838.* 
PRENTISS, , 

TJie  Maine  Spellius^  book.    1804.* 
PRKST.  J.  A., 

Tlie  Monitorial  Primer.    Harrislmrg,  1831. 
PRESTON,  LY.MAN, 

District  School  Book-keeping,  by  Single  Entry. 
New  Yoric,  1840.»* 

Treatise  on  Boole- keeping.     New  York,  1831, 
18-18.    New  edition,  1»0 ». 

Tables  of  Interest.    New  York,  1829. 
PREUDIIOMME,  C, 

%See  J.  I'errin. 
PRICE,  DAVID, 

The  English  Speller.    New  Y'ork,  n.  d.,  (184«.) 

Eiement.iry  English  Grammar.      New    York, 
IsoO.* 

Table-liook  and  Elementary  Arithmetic.   N.  Y.* 
PRICE,  ELI  K.,&  A.  BOLMaK, 

l'j«titutes  of  Morality.     I'hiladelplU.i,  1844*. 
PRICE,  ,H)11N  DUnXjN, 

Book-keeping  to  use  of  Solicitors.     London, 

1829.* 
PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH, 
Rudiments  of  English  Grammar.    London,  3d 
edition,  1772. 
PRINCi:.  THOMAS, 

(chronological  History  of  New  Eng.    Boston.* 
PRINSEP,  C.  R., 
Political  Economy.    See  J.  0.  Say, 

PRINTER, . 

An  English  Grammar,  1700.* 
PRlSCIANUS, 
lustitutionum  Grammaticarum    Libri    XVIII. 
Edited  by  Hertz,  (Keil*s  Grammatici   1^- 
tiui).     Leipsic,  1^55-9. 
Opera    Minora,   (Keil's    Grammatici    Latini.) 
Leipsiic,  18«K). 
PRO  BUS,  M.  A.  v., 
Institutiones  Grammatical,  (Keil^s  Grammatici 
Latini).    Leipsic. 
PROUDFIT,  JOHN, 

The  (Captives  of  Plautus.    New  York,  1859. 
PROUT,  W.  L., 

On  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  &c.    Phila.* 
PUE,  HU(;H  a., 
An  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  Ist  edi- 
tion,  1841.* 
PUJOL.  L„  &  D.  C.  VAN  NORMAN, 
The  Complete  French  Class-Book.   New  York.* 
Kev  to  do.    New  York.* 
PI  L'LEN,  PHILIP, 

Book-keepinjr  Improved.    London,  1803.* 
PULLIN(J,  ALEXANDER, 

U>a<;esof  Mercantile  Accounts.  London,  1840.* 
PL'K(  EIJ.,  E., 

Drawing  Cards;  fourteen  numbers.    N.  York. 
PUTNAM,  GEORGE  P., 
Ciironology.    New  York,  18:«.* 
The  World's  Pn)gre88 ;  a  Dictionary  of  Dates. 

New  York,  185<i.  (1851,  lfs54). 
Ton  Years  of  the  World's  Progress;  a  Supple- 
ment.   New  York,  1801. 
Cyclopedia  of  History  and  Chronologv.     New 
York,  l^54.• 
PUTNA.\I,  J.M., 
English    Grammar,   with    Improved    Syntax. 

Cambridge,  lf<25.   Concord,  ls:n.* 
Parning  Lessons.    Manche^Jtcr,  N.  H.,  1«49. 
PUTNAM,  J.  M.,  &  HOD(JE,  J.D., 

Cowipri'lioiisive  (iramniar.    Concord,  1848. 
PUTNAM,  KUFUS, 
Anierirun  Common  School  Arithmetic.     Bos- 
ton, 1S49,  1850. 
Sam«',  with  Kev,  Boston.* 
Key  to  do.,  aud  Appendix.    Boston,* 
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PUTNAM,  SAMUEL, 

Introduction  to  the  Analytical  Reader.     New 

York(18:j<)),  IM2. 
The  AnalvticaJ    Reader.     Dover,  2d  ed.,  1827. 

Porthuid,  IKW  ( lp«l,  18W).   New  York,  1831, 

18.tei,  1^4<i.    Philadelphia,  18:«  (1H43.) 
Sequel  to  do.     Portland   and    Boston  (1828), 

18:e».   Dover  (2d  ed.,  1831),  1832.  New  York, 

lh34,  lKi5,  l>m** 
Juvenile  Speaker,  1830.* 
Reader  ana  Sj^eaker.    Philadelphia.* 
F^nglish  Grammar.    See  L.  Murray. 
PUTNAM,  ^VORTHY, 
Scienct?  and  Art  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    N. 

York(lK>4),  1858. 
PUTSEY,  W. 

Eii^IiMli  (Jrammar.    2d  ed.    London,  1829.* 
Pi: TZ,  WfLHELM, 
Manual  of  Ancient  Geo|fraphy  and    History. 

Edited  bv  AruoM.     New  York,  \M\}. 
Hand  book  of  Me<licX'val  (Jeography  and  His 

torv.      Translated   by    R.  B.  Paul.     Nev 

York,  IKK*.* 
Manual  of  Modem  Geography  and   History. 

New  York,  lb50.* 
PYCllOFT,  J., 
Course  of  English  re.ading.    New  York,  1W5.* 
.Same.    Edited  by  Spencer.    N.  York,  IbW.* 
A  l^tttin  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
A  Greek  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
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QUACKENBOSS.  GEORGE  PAYNE, 

Finglish  Grammar.    New  York,  mvi* 

First  Lessons  in  English  Composition.    New 

York,  1}S51,(1857.) 
Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

New  York,  1854,  1^57.* 
Primary  llistorv  of  the  United  States.    N.  Y.* 
Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

New  York,  iN'i".* 
Natural  Philosophy.    New  York,  ixno. 
Illustrated  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York.* 
French  Dictionary.    See  Spitrs  if  Surenne. 
QUENTIN,  D.  S., 
First  Rudiments  of  En^^lish  Grammar.    Lond., 
1M12. 
QUIMBY,  ELIHU  T., 
Analysis  of  French   Pronunciation.     Boston, 
rs64.* 
QUIN,   MATHEW, 

Kudimeiits  of  Book-keeping.    London,  1770.* 
QUI  NT!  LI  ANUS,  M.  h., 
Declamatlonos  XIX.  Tom.  II.   Leyden,  HW5. 
luHtitutionis  Oratoriie   LibrI   XII.     Edited  by 
Bonnell.    2  vols.     Leipsic,  1844. 
Same,  with  English  notes,  by  Dillaway.  Phil- 
adelphia.* 


RABADAN,  CARLOS, 
Practical  Course  of  LesaonB  in  Spanish.    New 
Y'ork.  1H4«. 
RACINE,  JEAN, 
iEuvres  Choisles.    New  York.* 
Chefs    D'tEuvres.     Edited  by  Faaquelle,  New 
York,  1^<68. 
RAE,  .lOIIN, 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.    Boston,  1834.* 
RAMS  HORN,   LEWIS, 
Latin  SvnonvniK.     Philadelphia.* 
Same.'    Truusl.  bv  F.  Lleber.    Boston,  1840.* 
RAMSBOTTOM,   RICHARD, 

Fractions  anatondzed.    Ix)ndon,  1702.* 
RAMUS,  PETER, 
Arithmetices   LibrI   Duo,  et  Alg^ebne  totidem. 

Frankfort,  15W2.* 
Lofjica.* 
RAND,  ASA, 
Teacher's  Manual  for  English  Grammar.    Bos- 
ton, Ist  edition,  *8.'J2.* 
RAND,  B.  H., 
Penmanship,  with  Introduction  and  appendix; 
in  numf)erH.    Philadelphia,  1848.* 
Same,  abrid^-ed.    Philanelphia.* 
American  Penman.    Philadelphia.* 
Piece-Book.    Pliiladelphia.* 
Practiced  Small  Hand,  and  Small  Alphabetical 

Copies.    Philadelfdiia.* 
Ornamental  and  Xylographic  Copies.    Phlla.* 
RANDALi^,  .!., 
Introduction    to   an    Excellent  Education  for 
Tnulo.     I>oudon,  1705.* 
RANDALL,  S.  S., 
Tlie  Primary  Hejider;  or,  CliUd's  First  Lessons. 

Albany,"  l^ii. 
The    Elementary    School    Reader;    or,  Moral 

class  Book.'  Albanv,  1840. 
The  Eluoatioual  Ueader*.    Albany,  1845.** 
The  Rural  lieader;  or.  Child's  Friend.   Albany, 

Mental  and  Moral  Culture.    New  York,  1864. 
The  Fiftli  Header.* 

Knowles'    Elocutionist,  enlarged  by   Sargent. 
Revised.     New  York,  1845. 
RANl>4)LPII,  THOMPSON, 
Aritlmii'tic;  or,  the  Practical  Teacher.    Phila- 
delphia, ISio.* 

RAPP, , 

Penmanship.     Philadelphia.* 
RASLES,  SEBASTIAN, 
Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki  Languag^e.    Edited 
by  Piek<Ting.    Cambridge,  IKW.* 
RASPIN,  PETEK, 
Direct  (luide  to  the  French  Language.  Boston, 
1750.* 
RATICII, 
Universal  Grammar.    Korthen,  1019.* 
Comiiendium  of  I^tin  (irammar.* 
Compendium  of  Logic* 
Khetorlc* 
Physics.* 

Intnxluctlon  to  the  Learnin'^  of  Languages.* 
RAUCH,  FREDEItK'K  A., 
Psycholoirv;    or,   View    of  tl>e    Human  Soul. 
New  York,  4tli  edition,  It&J.* 
RA V IZZOTTI,  (i  A  ETAN( ). 
New  Italian  (rrammar.    liOndon  (Ist  edition, 
l^<o2).    5tli  edition,  n.  d. 
RAWSON,  GEOIIGE  S., 
Pronouncing  Manual  of  Geography.    Boston, 
1852.* 
RAWSON,  ORINDALL, 
Confession  of  Faith,  in  Indian.    1680,  1(199.* 
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BAWSON,  JAMES, 

Dictionary  of  Synonymioal  Terms.  Phlla.  1800. 
KAr,  ISAAC, 
ConveriiatioDS  on  the  Animal  Economy.    Port- 
land, 1829.  Boston,  1835.* 
BAT,  JOSEPH. 
Tables  and  Rules  in  Arithmetic.    Cin.  1838.* 
Arithmetic  Part  I.  (for  Little  Learners).    On. 
(1837),  1844  (New  York.) 
Fart  II.  (Little  Arithmetic).    Cin. 

(18M,  1838),  1843.   (New  York). 
Part    III.    (Eclectic    Arithmetic). 
Cin.  (1837,  1818),  1844.    (N.  Y.) 
Primary  Arithmetic  (new  series);  or,  first  Book. 

Cincinnati,  1H02.* 
Intellectual  Arithmetic;  or.  Second  Book.  Cin. 

1802.* 
Practical  Arithmetic;  or.  Third  Book.    Cincki- 

natl,  1802.* 
Key  to  Second  and  Tliird  Books.    Cin.  1862.* 
Higher  Arithmetic;  or.  Fourth  Book.     Cincin- 
nati. 1802.* 
Key  to  ao.    Cincinnati,  1802. 
TMt  Examples.    Cincinnati.  1803. 
Elementanr  Algebra ;  or.  First  Book.    Cincin- 
nati; New  York.* 
Higher  Algebra ;  or.  Second  Book.    Cin.* 
Key  to  Part  I.    Cincinnati ;  New  York.* 
Key  to  First  and  Second  Books.    Cincinnati.* 
RAYMOND,  D., 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.     Bait.  1823.* 
READ,  NATHAN  S., 

Astronomical  Dictionary.    New  Haven,  1817. 
RECORDE,  ROBERT, 
The  Whetstone  of  Wit,  or  the  Extraction  of 
Roots,  and  the  Cossike  Practise  with  the 
Equation  of  Numbers.    I^ondon,  1557.* 
REED,  CALEB, 

An  English  Grammar.    Boston,  1st  ed.  1821.* 
REED,  DANIEL, 
Lowig's  Elements  of  Or|ninic  and  Physiologi- 
oiU  Chemistry.    Translated.    Phlla.  IbSS.* 
REED,  HENRY. 
Graham's  English  Synonyms.  N.  Y.,  1847, 1848. 
Reid*N  Dictionary  of  tiie  English  Language. 

^ew  York.  1845.  n.  d. 
Sewell's  Classical  Speaker,  with  additions.    N. 
York,  I860.* 
REED,  H.. 

Sunday-School  Concert  Hymns.  Boston,  1866.* 
REESE,  D.  MEREDITH. 
Chambers'  Educational  Course,  viz : 

^diments  of  Knowl.  in  Common  Things. 

Philadelphia,  1840. 
Information  on  Common  Things.  Philadel> 

phia,  1846.* 
Hamilton's  Rudiments  of  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology.   Philadelphia,  IM6. 
Hamilton's  Animal  Physiology.    Philadel- 
phia, 1840.* 
Hamilton's  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiol- 

logy.    New  York,  1W9.* 
Reid's  Rudiments  of  Chemistry.    Philadel- 
phia, 1846. 
Reid  k  Bain's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 

Electricity.    New  York,  1845,  1850.* 
Chamt)ers'  Elements  of  Zoology.    N.  York, 

law.* 

Page's  Elements  of  Geology.     N.  Y.,  1849.* 
Clark's  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Perspec- 
tive.   New  York,  1^50.    Philadelphia.* 
ChamberN'  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

New  York,  lfs50.* 
Chambers,    Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and 
Pneumatics.    Philadelphia.* 
"        Mechanics ;  Second  ilook  of  Phi- 
losophy.   Philadelphia.* 
**        Introfluct'ion    to    the    Sciences. 

Philadelphia.* 
"        Trt\a8ury  of    Knowledge.      New 
York,  1840.* 
Medical  Lexicon.    Cincinnati.* 


REESE,  J.  J«t^ 

Analysis  of  Physiology.    Philadelphia,  18S2.* 
REFKELT,  HERMAN, 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic    New  York,  1863.* 
REGNAULT.  M.  V., 

Elements  or  Chemistry.    Translated  by  Betton, 
and  edited  by  Booth  &  Faber.  2  vols.  Phil- 
adelpiiia,  is52.* 
REGIOMONTAMUS. 

Algorithmus  demonstratns.    Nuremberg,  1S34.* 

DeTriangulis.    16't].* 
REID.  ALEXANDER, 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.     Edited 
by  H.  Reed.    New  York,  1846.  n.  d. 
REID,  D.  B., 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    N.  York,  3d  edItloB, 

lOxv. 

Rudiments  of  Chemistry.    Edited  by  Reeae. 
Philadelphia,  1840. 
REID  &  BAIN. 
Elements  of  chemistry  and  Electricity.   Edited 
by  Reese.    New  York,  1846,  I860.* 
REID,  HUGO, 

The  Steam  Engine.    London,  3d  edition,  1861. 
REID,  THOMAS, 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.    N.  York,  1826.* 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.    Abridged 
bv  Walker.    Cambridge,  1860.   Phila.  1800.* 
REISC^,  GRKGOUIUS, 
Margaritica  Philosophica.    Strasburg,  1604. 

REMBER, , 

Arithmetic.    1808.* 
RIONNIE,  JAMES, 
Alphabet  of  Botany,  for  Beginners.    PhUa.* 
Same.    Revised  by  A.  Clark.   N.  York,  1833.* 
RENVILLE,  W.  J., 

See  GoMnmUh  <f  RenvilU. 
REN  WICK,  JAMES, 
First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.    New 

York,  185H. 
Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.    2  vols.    New 

York,  1823.    (PhUadelphla.) 
Daniell's  Illustrations  of  Natural  Piiilosophy. 

New  York,  1855. 
Moseley's  Elements  of  Mechanics.  New  Yoi^,* 
Application  of  Mechanics  to  Practical  Purposes. 

New  York,  1840. 
First  Principles  of  Chemistry.    N.  York,  1H60, 
Parke's  Ruoiments  of  Chemistry.    New  York, 

1824. 
Outlines  of  Geology.    New  York.* 
REIJCK,  W.  U., 
Practical  Examples  in  Arithmetic.    N.  York.* 
*'  "        in  Simple  and  Denominate 

Numbers.    New  York.* 
REVERE,  J., 
Magendie's  Elementary  Treatise  on   Human 
Physiology.    New  York,  18H.* 
REYNO tiDS,  GEORGE, 
Introduction  to  Merchants'  Accounts.  London, 
18:.»9.* 
REYNOLDS,  J.  N., 

Gloss'  Washhigtonii  Vita.    New  York.* 
REYNOLDS,  S.  P., 

Practical  Arithmetic.    London,  1828.* 
RHOAD,  ASA, 
New   Instructor,    (Spelling-Book.)     Stanford, 
1804.* 
RHOADS',  J.. 
Primary  Arithmetic.    Philadelphia,  18H.* 
Second  Part  of  Practical  Arithmetic.    Phila- 
delphia, 1849.* 
RICE,  C.  D., 
Illustrations  of  Physiology.    Boston,  1862.* 

RICE, , 

Penmanship.    See  Spencer  <f  IWce. 

RICE, , 

Art  of  Sieaking.* 
RICH,  I-IZEKIEL, 
Easy   Instructions  for  Children,  in  Reading. 
Rochester,  1848. 
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BTCH. , 

Companion  to  the  Latin  Dietlonary  and  Greek 
Lexicon.    New  York,  I860.* 
RICHARD,  F., 

Iliuntrated  French  Copy-Book«.    New  York.* 
BICHARDS,  CYRUS  8., 

Latin  Tx^ssons  and  Tables.    Boston,  I860.* 
BICHARDS,  JAMES, 
Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophf  and  Tlieologj. 
New  York  .• 
BICHARDSUN,  ALEXANDEB, 

The  Lofdcian's  Schoolmaster.    London,  1687. 
BICHARDSUN,  CHARLES, 
New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langnage.    2 
vols.    New  York.  1830.    PhUa.  (1840,)  18i8. 
BICHARDSON,  JOSEPH, 
The  American  Beader.    Bost.  1st  edition,  1810. 
2d  edition,  1813.    3d  ediUon,  18S23.** 

BICHARDSON, 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte.   New 
York.* 
BICHERAND,  A., 
Elements  of  Physiology.  Phila.,  1810.  N.  York, 
1826.* 
BICKARD,  TRUMAN, 

Poetical  Collections.    Boston,  1810.* 
BICKARD.  T..  &  H.  OBCUTT, 
Class-Book  or  Prose  and  Poetry.    Boston,  1817, 
1^48, 1860.    Revised  edition,  18M.** 
BICOBONUS,  ANTONIUS, 
Aristotelis  Ars   Rlietorioum.     No  title-pflfe. 
About  1030. 
BICORD,  E., 

Pliilosophy  of  the  Mind.    New  York.* 
BICORD,  F.  W., 
Youth's 'Grammar;  or,  Easy  Lessons  in  Ety* 

mologv.    New  York,  1st  edition,  1866.* 
History  ot  Rome.    New  York.* 
Republic  of  Rome.    New  York.* 
Kings  ot  Rome.    New  York.* 
Empire  of  Rome.    New  York.* 
History  of  Greece.    New  York.* 
RIDDLE,  J.  E., 

lAtin  Lexicon.    See  C.  E.  Om)rget, 
BIGAUD,  STEPH.  PET., 
On  tlie  Arenarius  of  ▲rchimedet.     Oxford, 
I8;i7.* 

BIGG,  EDWARD, 
New  American  Latin  Grammar,  by  Burr  and 
others:  revised.    New  York,  1784, 1807. 
BIGGS,  ELIAS, 
Manual  of  tiie  Chaldalo  Languagv.    Boston. 
New  York,  1868.* 
BIGGS,  STEPHEN,  &  G.  H.  POND, 

The  Dakota,  First  Beading-Book.    Cin.,  1839.* 
BIGGS,  S.  R., 
Wowapi  Mitawa,  Tamakoce  Kaga.     My  Own 

Book,  (in  Dakota).    Boston,  1842. 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Dakotah  Lan- 
guage.   Washington.  1862.* 
Dakota  Tawoonspe,  or  Dakota  Lessons.    Lools- 
ville.  1850.* 

RIGHTMYER, , 

Penmanship.    See  Knapp  &  JUgktmifer, 
RILEY,  H.  f.. 
Comedies  of  Terence.   Literally  translated.    N. 
York.* 

RIMBALLT, , 

Hand-book  for  the  Piano  Forte.    New  York.* 
RING.  DAVID, 
Three   Thousand    Exercises    in    Arithmetic. 
PliUadelphia,  2d  ed.,  1M5.    8d  cd.,  reviseo  by 
I^wis,  1818.* 
Key  to  do.    1850.* 
BIPALDA,  P.  G.. 

Catecismo  de  ia  l)octrina  Crlstlana.    N.  York.* 
RIPLEY,  HENRY  J., 
Tbe  Four  Gospels,  with  notes,  fbr   Sabbath 

Schools.    2  vohi.    Boston,  Oth  edition.* 
The  Acts,  with  notes,  for  Sabbath  Bohoolt. 
Boston.* 


BIPPINGHAM,  JOHN, 
The  Art  of  Public  Speaking  Extempore.    Lon- 
don, 2d  edition,  1814. 

BITTER, , 

Key  to  the  Aooordeon.    Philadelphia.* 
RIVERS,  W., 
Catechism  of  the  History  of  Sooth  Carolina. 
Charleston,  I860.* 
RIVET.  WILLIAM, 
UseftaineHS  of  Decimal    Ffcactions.     London, 
1771.* 
BOBBINS,  ELIZA. 
Primary  Lessons  for  Schools.* 
Introduction  to  American  Popular  Letioni. 

New  York,  1»34,  1840,* 
American  Popular   Lessons.     (Anon.)     New 
York,  (8th  ed.,  1820.   9th  ed.,  1827, 1830),  n.  d. 
Sequel  to  Popular  Lessons.    New  York.* 
Class-Book  of  Poetry.    New  York,  1862.* 
Poetry  for  Schools.    New  York,  (1828.)  9ded., 

1830,  (1860). 
The  School-Friend.     Lessons  in    Proee  and 

Verse.    New  York,  (1830).    2d  ed.,  1861. 
Gnide  to  Knowledge.    New  York,  1863.* 
Biography  for  Schools.    Philadelphia,  1862.* 
Elements  of  Mythology.    Philadelphia,  1832.* 
Primary  Dictionary:  or,  Bational  Voeabolanr. 

New  York,  1828.* 
English  History  for  Schools.    Boston,  1834.* 
Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  England.     Hew 

York.  1848. 1866. 
Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece,  abridged.   New 

York.* 
Scripture  History.    New  York.* 
Youth's  Plutarch.    New  York.* 
Tales  ttom  American  History.    New  York.* 
BOBBINS,  MANASSEH, 
Bndlmental  Lessons  in  Etymology  and  Syntax. 
Providence,  1820. 
BOBBINS,  BOYAL, 
History  of  the  English  Jjanguage.   Hartfbrd, 

1837.* 
Ontlines  of  Ancient  and    Modem    Hiatorr. 

Hartford,  (1832).    New  edition,  ItfL 
World  Displayed  In  its  History  and  Geognmhy. 

New  York,  1834. 
TVtler's  History,  Ancient  and  Modem.    New 
York,  1810.    Hartford,  1818, 1823. 
BOBBINS.  B.  D.  C, 
Xenophon^s  Memorabilia.    New  York,  1863.* 

BOBBINS, , 

Aooordeon  Instructor.    New  York.* 
BOBERTS,  WILLIAM, 

Historv  of  the  United  States.    Phila.,  1802.* 
BOBERtSOX,  T., 
The  Wliole  French  liangnage.    New  System 
of  Teaching  French.    Edited  by  Ernst.    N. 
York,  1860. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
Nuevo  Curso,  &c.;  the  same  in  Spaniah,  trana- 
lated  by  Rojas.    New  York.* 
BOBEin>ON,  WILLIAM, 
The  Discovery  of  America,  with  Questions.  Ed- 

ite<l  bv  Frost.    New  York.* 
History  o'f  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    Edited  l^ 
Frost.    New  York.* 

BOBERTSON, , 

Salmon*s   New   Geogri^ihical   and    HlstorijBal 
Grammar.    London,  12th  edition,  1772. 
BOBERTSON,  W.  S.,  k  D.  WINSLETT, 
Muskokee ;  or.  Creek  First  Beader.    New  York, 
ihWJ.* 
BOBINSON.  ALVAN,  JR., 
Inst  met  Ion  for  the  Violin.    Hallowell.  1826.* 
Flauto  Traversiere.    Instructor  on  the  Flate. 
Hallowell,  1820.* 
BOBINSON,  A.  J., 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geography,    Bevised  by 
Fitch.    New  York,  10th  edition,  1860. 
BOBINSON,  EDWARD, 
The  Bible  Dictionary.    Boston,  1841.* 
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ROBINSON,  EDWAKD,  (continued.) 
Buttinauu'a  Ljirger  Greek  Grauiiuur.    Andovcr, 

IKVJ.  ' 

IlabiiM  Greek  Testimicut.    New  York.* 
Wahl^ft  Greek  and  Kiigli^h  Lexicon  of  the  New 

Testament.     Andover,  lfSi5.     New  York, 

IHoO. 
GeseniuH*  Hebrew  and  Knglisli  Lexicon.    Bos- 
ton, IKK).    5tli  edition,  K^^d.* 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.    iSee  G.  B, 

Winer, 
BOBINSUN,  HORATION., 
Progrosalve  Primary  Arithmetic.    New  York, 

1K5H,  ItiOO. 
Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic.    N.  York, 

IHaO. 
Theoretical   and   Practical   Arithmetic.     New 

York,  185U,  1«J0. 
Key  to  do.    I'inciunntl.* 

l*roj^esi*ivc  Higiior  Ariihmetic.     N.  Y.,  1800.* 
Key  to  do.    Ntw  York,  JHx>.* 
Elementary  Algebra.    C'inciiiiiati,  2d  ed.,  1850. 

4th  ed.,  IKii.    lOth  ed.,  ISV**. 
New  Elementary  Algebra.    New  York,  1800.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  Jh«0.  * 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Algebra 

(Univeruity  ed).     New  York,  (ImW  .    3Mh 

edition,  1858. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1859.    rCincinnati). 
Elementii  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    N. 

York,  16th  edition,  1858. 
Analvtlcal  Geometry  and  the  Calculus.    New 

York,  (1862).    2d  edition,  JSoH. 
Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Section:*.     N. 

York,  1800.* 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    New  York, 

1800.* 
Treatise  on  Surveying  and  Navigation.    New 

York,  4th  ed.,  1^5?*.    ((.'inciniiuti,  i.^Sl.) 
Key   to    Algebra,    (ieonietry,    Surveying,  and 

Calculus.    New  York,  18(i<».* 
Elementary  Clatss-Book  of  Astronomy.     New 

York,  1858. 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  (University  edition). 

New  Y'ork,  ls5*<. 
Same,  abridgi  <1.    Cincinnati.* 
Natural  PhUosopliy.    Cincinnati.* 
Concise  Mutliemaiical  <  )peruiious.    Cin.,  1851.* 
Mathemaiticiil  Iiecreutions.    Albany,  lh51.* 
BOUINSUN,  .lAMKS,  Jl^, 
Temple's  Arlilinietic,  revised.     Hoston,  1824.* 
Elements  of  Aritlinietic.    Boston,  2d  edition, 

1824.    .3d  edition,  l«2r. 
Elementary  f^s^ons  in  Mental  and  Oral  Arith- 
metic.   (Pi-lmarv  Aritlinietic).     Hosston  *48. 
American  Arithmetfc.    Bonton,  1825,  1847.** 
Intellectual  Multiplier.    Boston,  1850. 
Compend  of  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry. 

Boston,  18:n.* 
BOBINSON,  JOHN, 
An  English  Grammar.    Maysrille,  Kentucky. 

Ist  edition,  I8:iu.* 
ROBINSON,  JOHN, 
Easy  Grammar  of  Edstory.  Enlarged  by  Davis. 

PhUadelphia,  4th  edition,  1819. 
History   of  England.    Abridged  from  Hume. 

New  Y'ork,  l^o5.♦ 
ROCHE,  iLAin  IN, 
Book-keeping;  or,  the  Science  of  Commerce. 

Phlladeluliln,  iKtS.* 
RODGEICS,  M.  M., 
Chemistry,  etc.,  applied  to  Agriculture.    Roch- 
ester, 1H1?<.* 
RODGEKS,  J.  B.,  A  R.  E., 

Turner's  Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
ROE,  A.  C., 

Oral  Lessons  in  Latin  and  English.  Newburg.* 
ROE,  RI(;HA1{D, 
Introduction  to  Book-kei^pini;.    London,  1825.* 

KOKDIGEli, , 

Hebrew  Grammar.    See  W.  Cftieniui. 


ROEIiUTG  F.  L.  O., 

The  German  Student's  First  Book.    Bait.  185S. 
i>e  Turcurum  Linguae  Indole  et  Natura.  Phila. 

I!S»K». 

ROELKEK,  B., 
German  lieadmg  for  Be^nners.    Boston,  1841. 

Cambridge,  2d  edition,  1»<W.* 
Tiark's  Exercises  tor  writing  German.  Boston, 
iKt  edition,  ls50.* 
R()E3IF:I{,  J., 
Dictionary   of   English   and   French   Idioms. 

New  York,  1  «>:».• 
Elementary  French  Reader,    New  York,  1851.* 
Second  «*  "  New  York,  1851.* 

Polyglot    Reader     rMezzofanti's   System.)    in 

French.    New  York,  1850.* 
Polyglot    Ueader  In   (ierman.    Translated  by 

Solgcr.     Now  York,  lh50.* 
Polyglot    Reader     in  Italian.     Translated   by 

Botta.     New  York,  Ls50.* 
Polyglot  Reader  in  Spanish.     Translated  by 

C.ininoho.    New  York,  1850.* 
Kevs  to  <lo.,  New  York.* 
ROCJKUS,  U.  K., 
Lehman's    Piivsiologiral  Chemistry.      Trans., 
byDav.    2v«)ls.    I'hiladelphia,  1855.* 
RtXiEr,  PETE  It  MARK, 
Thesaurus   of  English    Words   and   Phrasea. 

Edited  by  Sears.    Boston,  1865.* 
Outline.^  of  Physiology.    Phila.,  IwTO,  1847.* 
R()III{,  PlIILH*, 

First  Le^^'^ous  in  Music.    Philadelphia.* 
RO.IAS,  PKDJtO.lOSK, 
.Nuevo  <  'urso  ec,  de  Idioma  Inglesa.    (Robert- 
son's System.)    New  York.* 
ROLLIN,  M., 
l>ella  Maniera  etc.,  de  la  Belle  Lettre.    Trans., 
bv  Canturlnl.    Venice,  1803. 

KO 31  BE  KG. , 

In -it  ruction  Book  for  the  VIoIincello.    N.  Y.* 
IIUO.ME,  T., 

Kng'ish  (irammar.     181.3.* 
RC)C>><E,   UICIIAKD, 

rreati-.eon  Hook-keeping.    London,  1760.» 
ROOT,  Kli.VSTCS, 
Introduction    to  Arithmetic.     Norwich,  1796. 
(:j<l  e<lition,  1802.) 
ROOT.  G.  F., 
Academy  Vocalist.    New  York,  I860.* 
MusicjirAibum  ;  a  Vocal  Class-Book.    N.  Y.* 
Tlie  Silver  Lute.    Chicigo,  lH<i2.* 
Tlie  Flower  Queen.    New  York.* 
Singer's  Manual.  See  Adams.  Root  if  Sweetser, 
ROOT,  (J.  F.,  &  L.  SIASON, 

The  Young  Men's  Singing-Book.    New  York.* 
ROOT,  M.  A., 
Philosophical   Theory  and  Practice    of  Pen- 
niauship,  in  twelve  Books.    New  York.* 
ROOT,  N.  W.  T., 
School  Amusements.    New  York.  (1867,)  1859. 
Infantry  Tactics  for  Schools.    (The  Boy  sol- 
dier.) New  York,  1802. 
ROOT,  OliEN, 

A  New  Treatise  of  Surveyings.    N.  Y.,  1803.* 
ROPES.  JOSEPH, 
Linear   Perspective    for    Schools.     Portland. 
1S4U.* 
ROSALES  G., 

Caton  (Jnstiana  y  Cateclsmo  etc     New  Y'ork.* 
ROSOOK,  D.  C, 
Couii>endious   .System  of  Book-keeping.    Ua> 
gerstown,  1818.* 
ROSE,  II., 

Chemical  Tables.  Rev.  by  Dexter.  Bost.  1850.* 
ROSE,  .ion N, 
The  United  States  Aiithmetio.    Philadelphia. 

4th  edition,  1831. 
Key  to  do.    Philadelphia.* 
ROSE,  W., 
Saliust;  .lugurthlne  War  and  Conspiraoy  of 
Catiline.    Translated,  New  York.* 
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ROSEN,  FREDERIC, 
The  Algebra  of  Mohammed  Ben  Musa.    Lon- 
don, 1M3I.* 
KOSS,  D.  BAUl'ON, 
lUietorical  Alauiuu ;  or,  Fiftli  Reader.    Tbila., 

Ib57. 
The    Southern   Speaker;    or,   Sixth  Reader, 
rhiladclphia,  1860. 
ROSS,  .JAMES, 
riaiu,   Short,  etc.,   Latin  Grammar.    Phila., 

IWJ,  IMII. 

SHnie,  ed.  by  N.  C.  Brooks.    Phila.,  1847.* 
Olarke'it  Corderii  Colloquia.    Phila.,  1810. 
ROSS,  ItOUEitT, 
American  Grammar:  or.  Introduction  to  Eng- 
lish   and    Latin.      Hartford,   7th  edition 

17Ki. 

American  Latin  Grammar.     Providence,  5th 

edition,  1780. 
See,  al80,  Grammars  of  Burr  <f  Rigg, 
ROSS,  W.  I'., 
Practical  Svtftem  of  Double  Entry  Book-keep- 
ing.   Pliilodelptiia,  1M7.* 
Tlie  Accountant.    Philadelphia,  1818.* 
ROTHWEI.L,  J., 

Eniflinh  Grammar.   London,  1707.* 
ROlTILlXiN,  D., 

Frencli  Composition.    New  York,  1841.* 
ROUX.  A.  A., 
Zctetio    Method    for    English    Composition. 

Three  Serio4«,  New  York.* 
Zetetic  Mettiod  lor  French.    New  York.* 
ROWAN,  F.  M., 
Morceaux     Clioisis     etc.,     (Modern     French 
Reader.)   Ed.  by  Jcwett.    New  York,  1847. 
ROW  BOTH  AM.  J., 
Practical  (xrammar  of  French.    I'M.  by  Surault. 
Cambridge,  Ist  ed.   \K\\.    Boston,  2d  ed. 
IKXK    34t  ed,  18.10.    Hullowell,  :J4l  ed.  IMl. 
Pocket  French  Dictionary.    Phila.,  I>i61.* 
RO WSON ,  SUSAN N A H , 
Youtli^H  Firrit  Step  in  Geography.  Boston,  1818. 
Abridgment  of  L'uiversiil  Geography,    iioston, 

1HU5. 
The    Spelling    Dictionary.     (Boston,     1805.) 
Portland,  2d  ed.,  1815. 
ROY.  W.  L., 
Hebrew  and  English  Critical  and  Pronouncing 
Dictionary.    New  York,  1838.* 
ROYE,  M.  H.. 

Treutit^e  on  I'neumatlcs.    Philadelphia.* 
RUiEl'S.  CHARLES, 
Virgilii   Opera.    (Delphin   ed.)    Dublin,  1700. 
N.  York,  Ist  cd.,  Itll.    Phila.,  rtth  ed.,  IKW. 
RCDD,J.C., 
Comi>endlum  of  Geosrraphy.    Elizabethtown, 
1810. 
RUDDIMAN,  THOMAS, 
Grammatice  Latinae  Institutlones.    (London, 

1770.)    Edinburgh,  12th  ed.,  1700. 
Rudiments  of  tlie  Latin  Tongue.  (!»udon,  14tti 
ed.,  1772.  New  York,  IW^r.)    Trenton,  24th 
ed.,  1805.    Raleigh,  25th  ed.,  1800.     Ricli- 
mond,  26th  eil.,  18]fi.    Phila^  27tl)  ed.,  1822. 
Same,  ed,  by  W.  Mann.     Philadelphia,  20th 
edition,  lKt7.* 
Livii  Hidtoriarum  Libri  qui  supersunt.    Vol. 
III.  JhMinburgh,  ntH. 

RUGER, , 

Aritlimetic* 
RrsCIIKNBERGER,  W.  S.  W  , 
First  Book  of  Natuntl  History,  (Physiology 

and  Animal  Mechanisni.)    Pliilii .  1841. 

Elements  of  Anatomv  aiiM    Physiology,  from 

Edwards  &  Coint4'«  Phi..'  M7,  ',^0. 

"         "   M»mrouligy,from  do.    Phil..  YiO. 

"         *»   Ornithology,  from  do.   P.,»4ti,'58. 

•*         **    Herpetolbgy   and     Ichthyoi<}gy, 

from  do.    Phihuiolphia,  1860. 
««         ««  Concholof^y,  from  do.    Phil.,  W. 
«•         ««    Botany,  from  do.    Phila  ,  1h68. 
«(        «(   Geology,  fh>m  do.    Phila.,  184A. 


«« 
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RUSi^lENBERGER,  W.  8.  W.,  {ctmHntMl,) 
Lexicon  of  Termn  UKcd  in  Natural  UUtury. 

IMiiladeluhia,  (l^fiO.)  1857. 
Elements  of  Natural  llisforx.    The  above  iq 

two  voIh     Philadelphi.1,  iMH,  18(10. 
8omervilIe*s  Physical  Geography,  with  notca, 
kc.    PhUadelphia,  1850. 
RUSH,  JAMES, 
Philosophy  or  the  Human  Voice.     Philadel- 
phia, 1827.  1833.    4th  edition,  1865.* 
RUSKIN.JOHN, 
Elements  of  Drawing.    New  York,  1867,  (>68.) 
"  "  Perspective.    New  York.* 

RUSSELL,  ANNA  U., 
Youngs  Ladies'  Elocutionary  Reader.     Edited 

by  W.  Russell.    BoHton,  1845,  *4<l,  48,  >63. 
Introduction  to  do.    See  RuueU.  IF.,  &  A,  U, 
RUSSKLf.,  B.  A.    See  Sandertd  RuML 
RUSSELL,  FRANCIS  T., 
The  I*raciical  lU'adtT.    Boston.  1855. 
The  .1  u vonlle  Speaker.    Now  York,  1847, 1880. 
RUSSELL,  .JOHN, 
History  of  the  United  States.  Phil ,  >37,  '44,  '64. 
''  En^rland.    Philadelphia,  1854. 
*'  France.    Phila.,  n.  d.   New  ed.,  >M. 
"  <;  recce  and  Rome.    Phila.,  1854. 
**  Europe.    Keene.* 
The  United  States  Speaker.    PhiUdelphla.* 
RUSSELL,  J., 

Englinh  Grammar.    10th  ed.    London,  1842.* 
RUSSELL,  J.  S.. 

The  Rational  Arithmetic.    Lowell,  1846.* 
RUSSELL.  WILLIAM, 
The  Primer;  or,  First  Steps  in  Spelling  and 
ReadindT     Boston,  1840.    Imp.  ed.,  n.  d.** 
Spelling- Book;  or.  Second  Ck>arse of  Lesaoni. 

BoHton,  1845.    n.  d.    1852.** 
New  SpeillDg'liook.    Boston,  1866. 
Introduction  to  the  Primary  Reader.    Boitoa, 

1847.    n.  d.** 
The  Primary  Reader.    Boston,  2d  edition,  1843, 

1847.    Improved  edition,  n.  d.** 
Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  (1816.)    n.  d.** 
Lessons  at  Home  in  Reading  and  Spelling. 

Boston.* 
Harper's  New  York  Class-Book.    N.  Y.,  1847. 
Young  ladles'  Elocutionary  Reader.    See.^. 

if.  JiutieU. 
Lessons  In  Enunciation.    Boston,  1830,  (1841.) 
Exercises  on  W^'ords.    Boston,  1856. 
Elements  of  Musical  Articulation.    Illnstrated 

by  Mason.    Bostou,  1846. 
Orthophony :    Culture  of  the  Voice,  on  Mar- 
dock's  Syntem.    Boston,  (1845,  1847.)    12th 
edition,  iN'iO.    20th  edition,  1862. 
Rudlraellt^i  of  (gesture.    Boston,  1830.* 
ExerciH4>.H  in  Elocution.    Boston,  1841.* 
The  American  Fi^locutionist.    Boston.* 
The  University  Speaker.    Boston,  1852.* 
Pulpit  EloqueutM*.    Bohton.  2d  edition.* 
Manual  of  Instruction  in  JKeading.    Andovmri 

IKVJ. 

OrainniHr  of  Composition.    New  Haven,  182A. 
Adam'd    L«atin   Grammar.      Abridged.     New 

Hnvt>n,  1K>4.    2d  edition,  1825. 
The  New  York  Speaker.    See  Edgarion  &  Bub- 

Srll. 

RirSSKLI.,  W.,  &  .1.  (K)LDSBURY, 
Intro<luction  to  the  American  Common  School 

Re.idfr.    Boston,  ( 1815,  18KJ,)  1866.** 
Americ.-ui  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker. 
Bom  on,  (1814  )    26th  thousand,  n.  d.    Wth 
thoii.'innd,  n.  d.** 
RUSSELL.  W.,  Ac  ANNA  U., 
lutroduciion  to  the  Younc;  Ladies'  Eloontloiuuy 
Reader.    Boston,  1815.    New  edition,  1861. 
RUSSELL,  W.  E., 
Murray's  Englbh  Grammar.    Abridged.    Bee 
L.  Murray, 
RUTER,  MARTIN, 
Concise    Hebrew  Grammar,  without  points, 
(Easy  Entrance,  fcc)    Cincinnati,  lfi24.* 
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BTAN,  JAMES, 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.  X.  Y.,  ^27. 

*♦  "         '*    Algebra.    Phil.,  '68.* 

Bonnroastlc's  Introduction  to  Algebra.    New 

York,  2d  edition,  1822. 
Kej  to  do.    New  York,  1822,  (1826.) 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration.     New 

York,  !»».♦ 
Bonnyoastle's  Introduction  to  Mensuration  and 

Practical  Geometry.    Philadelphia,  1817.* 
New  American  Grammar  of  Astronomy.   New 

York,  1825.    (Philadelphia.**) 
riayfalr's  Elements  of  Euclid.    Philadelphia, 

new  edition,  1858.* 
EYPP,  PETER, 

Qnestiones  Geometries.    Frankfort,  1021.* 
BxLAND.JOHN, 

An  English  Grammar.    Northampton,  1707.*    • 
BTLAND,  ROBINSON, 
Boriptare  Catechism  for  Colored  People.  Rich* 

mood,  IMS.* 


8. 

SABINE,  H., 

English  Grammar.    London,  1702.* 
SACHTLEBEN,  A., 
.£schylus.    Septem  contra  Thehat.     BoatoOt 
1863.* 
SACHOBOSCO, 

Algorismus.    Venice,  1623.* 
ST.  JOHN,  SAMUEL, 
Elements   of  Geology.    Hudson,  Ohio,   186.. 

( New  York,  1851.    6tb  ed.,  Ih66  ) 
ST.  PIERRE, 

See  Bemardin. 
SALES,  F., 
The  Turning  English  Idioms  into  French.    Boa- 
ton,  18«.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  1843.* 
Rudiments  of  the  Spuiish  Language.    Boston, 

1826.* 
Josse's  Grammar  of  the  Spanish   Language. 

Revised.     Boston,  2d  ediUon,  1825.    11th 

edition,  1843.* 
Neuman  &  Baretti's  Dictionary  of  Spaniah  and 

English.    2  vols.    Boston,  182A.* 
Don  Qu^ote  de  la  Mancha.    2  vols.    Boston, 

1837.    3d  edition,  1848.* 
Art  of  Translating  lulian  at  Sight.    Boston.* 
Porquet's  II  Tessoretto  dello  Soolare  Italiano. 

Boston,  1850.* 
SALISBURY,  A.  G.,  &  A.  E.  SLOANE, 
Ri'ports  for  Schools.    Syracose,  1845.** 
SALKELD,  JOSEPH, 
First  Book  in  Spanish.    N.  York,  ('52.  '61,)  >50. 
Classical  Antiquities ;  or,  a  Compend,  &c.  New 

York,  (1862,)  1859. 
SALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS,  C, 
Opera  Omnia  quae  extant.  (Delph.  edition.)  By 

Crispin.    Philadelphia,  1801.    2d  cd..  1814. 
Belli  Catilln.  et  Jugurth.  Historic.     Edited  hy 

Wilson.    New  York,  1H08.   2d  edition,  1817. 
De   Bello   Catilln.   et  Jugurth.      Edited    by 

Schmitz  A  Zumpt.   Philadelphia,  1848, 1850, 

1866.    (New  York.) 
De  Catilln.  Coi^.  Belloque  Jugurth.    Historic. 

Edited  by  Anthon.     Boston,  (1829.)    4th 

edition,  1831. 
Jugurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

Edited  by  Anthon.    New  York,  0th  edition, 

1830,(1862.)    10th  ediUon.  1800. 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  &c.    Edited  by  Bullion. 

New  York.* 
Jugurtha  and  Catiline.  With  notes  by  Bntler 

&  Sturgus.    New  York,  I860.* 
History  of  War  against  Jugurtha.    Edited  by 

Andrews.    Boston,  1815.    New  Haven.* 
Opera.    With  interlinear  translation.   By  Ham- 
ilton.   Revised  by  Clark.    Phila.,  1857  * 
Opera.    With    English    notes    by   Cleveland. 

New  York.    PbUadelphia.* 
Jurgurthine  War  and  Conmpiraey  of  Catiline. 

Translated  by  Rose.    New  York.* 
Sallust,  &o.   Literally  translated,  by  Watson. 

New  York,  1865.* 
SALMON,  THOMAS, 
Modem  Gazetteer.    London.    No  title-page, 

J  About  1766.]    8th  edition,  1709. 
iem  Universal  Gazetteer.     London,  (10th 
edition,  1782,)  1796. 
New  Geogr^bical  and  Historical  Grammar. 
Edited  by  Robertson.    London,  12th  ed., 
1772. 
Geographical    and    Astronomical    Grammar. 
London.  13th  edition,  1786. 
SALZMAN,  C.  S., 
Elements  of  Morality,  fbr  Yonnff  Paiont.  Bo^ 
ton,  I860.* 
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SAMPSON, , 

Beauties  of  the  Bible  ;  for  Schools.  Hartford.* 

SAMPSON, , 

8urvcyin«f.* 
SANBORN,  DYER  H., 
Normal  English  Grammar.    Concord,  I860.* 
Analytical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 

Concord,  1836.    Boston,  1836. 
School  Mottoes.    Concord,  1858 
Geographical  Manual.    Concord,  1865,  '66. 
SANDEKORD,  RALPH, 

Negroe  Treatise.    2d  ed.,  1730.* 
SANDERi*,  CHARLES  W., 
Primary  Hand  Cards.    New  York.* 
"       School  Charts.    New  York.* 
*♦       School  Primer.   New  York,  n.d.   (Al- 
abama Reader,  Part  L    1844, 1862.) 
Primary  Spelling  Book.    New  York.* 
Speltini^-Book.    Andover,  1839.     (New  York, 

1839.    Rochester,  1852.)** 
New   Spelter,  Deflner,  and  Analjraer.      New 

York,  enlarged  edition,  1857, 1H68. 
Analysis  of  English  Words.    New  York,  1860. 
Primary  Reader.   Nos.  I.-III.   New  York,  »61.* 
School  Reader.   First  Book.   N.Y.,  n.d.   New 

series,  1853.    Chic,  n.  d.** 
**  "         Second  Book.    N.  York,  n.  d. 

New  series,  1853.** 
"  •«  Third  Book.    N.  York,  1846. 

New  series,  1853,  1860. 
**  ««         Fourth  Book.    N.  York.  n.  d. 

(6th  ed.,  1813.)  12th  edition, 
1815.   New  series, '58, '60. 
Rhetorical,  or  Union  Fifth  Reader.    N.  Y.,  '63. 
The  High  School  Reader.    New  York,  1858. 
The  Younff  Ladies'  Reader.    New  York,  1868. 
The  School  Speaker.    New  York,  n.  d. 
German  and  English  Pictorial  Primer.    New 

York,  1869.* 
See  Bradbury  d  Sandert. 
SANDERS,  C.  W.y  &  JOSHUA  C, 
The  Pictorial  Primer.    N.  York,  ('46.  '63.)   n.  d. 
The  School  Reader.    Fifth  Book.    New  York, 

revised  edition,  n.  d.** 
The  Young  Grammarian.    Rochester.  1847. 
SANDERS,  C.  W.,  Ac  E.  W.  MERRILL, 

Elocutionary  Chart.    New  York.* 
SANDERS,  Cf.  W.,  k  MESS, 
Speller  and  First  German  Reader.    New  York, 

2d  edition,  1861.* 
Second  Reader.    New  York,  1861.* 
Second  German  Reader.    New  York,  1861.* 
Phonetic  Speller  and  Third  Reader.    N.  York, 
1861.* 
SANDERS,  C.  W.,  &  B.  A.  RUSSELL, 
The  Young  Vocalist.    Rochester,  n.  d. 
Robin    Red- Breast:   or,  Juvenile    Song-Book. 
New  York,  1856. 
8.4NDERS,  G.  J.  HUBERT, 
French  Student's  First  Book.    Philadelphia.* 
Practical  Course  of  French  Grammar.    Philop 
delphia,  3d  edition,  1848. 
SANDERS,  JOSHUA  C, 

Analytical  Deflner  and  Higher  Speller.    N.  Y.* 
SANDERSON,  NICHOLAS, 

Elements  of  Algebra.    Cambridge,  1740.* 
SANDYS,  GEORGE, 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses  • 
SANGSTER,  J.  HERBERT, 
Elementary  Arithmetic,  in  Decimal  Currency. 

Montreal,  2d  edition,  1861. 
National  Arithmetic.    Montreal,  2d  ed.,  1861. 
Algebraic  Formulas,  fcc.    With  examples.   To- 
ronto, 1863. 
SARGENT,  KPES, 
{Standard  Charts  for  Primary  Schools.   Boston.* 
The  Stnndarri  School  Primer.    Boston, 1867.* 
The  Smaller,  or  Primary  Sp<'llcr.  Bost.;  Phil.* 
The  Standard  Speller.    Boston,  1856.* 
The  Primary  Standard  Reader.    Philadelphia.* 
The  Standard  First  Reader.    Boston,  1856.* 


SARGENT,  EPES,  (continued.) 
The  Standard  Second  Reader.    Boston,  1Q|6. 
'*  '*        Third  Reader.    Boston,  1866. 

"  "        Fourth  Reader.    Boston,  1865. 

"    Fifth,  or  First  Class  Standard  Reader.  Bos- 
ton, 1854. 
Selections  in  Poetry.    Philadelphia,  1862.* 
The  Intermediate  Standard  Speaker.    Phila.* 
The  Primary  Standard  Speaker.  Philadelphia.* 
The  Standard  Speaker.   Phil., '62.  llthed.,'69.* 
Original  Dialogues.    Boston,  1861.* 
SARGENT,  M.  B., 
Entiok's  Tyronis  Thesaums..  Crakelt's  edition 
revised.    Baltimore,  1826.* 

SARGENT, ., 

Book-keeping.    With  Blanks.    Boston.* 
SARJEANT,  THOMAS, 

The  Federal  Arithmetician.   Philadelphia,  170S. 
SARMIENTO,  DOMINGO  F., 

Metodo  de  Lectura  Gradual.     Santiago,  I860.** 
SARONI,  H.  S., 

Musical  Grammar.    New  York.* 
SAUNDERS,  C, 
New  Latin  Paradigms.    Philadelphia.* 

SAUNDERS, , 

Complete  Instruction  Book  for  the  Violin.    V« 
York.* 

8AUNDERSON, , 

Alirebra,  1803.* 
SAURIN,  JOSEPH, 
Algebra.    Boston,  1821.* 
Trigonometry.    Boston,  1821.* 
SAWYER,  LEICESTER, 
A  Critical  Exposition  of  Mental  FhilosophT. 

New  Haven,  ia». 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.    N.  Y.,  1862.* 
Catechism  of  Christian  Morals.    Boston.* 
SAWYER,  L.  A., 

Mental  Philosophv,  for  Colleges,  &o.  Bos.,  '64.* 
SAY,  JEAN  BAPtlSTE, 
Treatise  on  Political  Economy.    Translated  br 
Prinsep.    Edited  by  Biddle.     Boston,  2a 
edition,  1824.    Phihidelphla,  3d  edition,  '27. 
(IHS'i.  1836,  1853.) 
SAY,  THOMAS. 
Entomology  or  North  America.    Edited  by  Le 

Conte.    New  York,  18G0.* 
Concholo(iry  of  the  United  States.    Edited  br 
Binney.    New  York,  1800.* 
SAYMORE,  SARAH  E., 
Noel  and  Chapsal's  French  Grammar.    Bord«- 
nave's  revised  edition.    New  York,  1859. 
SCAPULA,  .JOHANNES, 
Lexicon  Gneco-Latinum.   No  title-page.  Pra* 
face  dated,  Basle,  1579. 

SCHADE, , 

German  and  Encrllsh  Grammar.  Philadelphia.* 
SCHAEFER,  G.  H., 

Lambertl  Bos  Eilipses  Graecn.    Glasgow,  1813. 
SCHAIBLE,  CHARLES, 
Exercises  in  the  Art  of  Thinking.    London,  HK). 

SCHAUS, , 

Drawing  Studies  for  Schools,  &a    New  York, 
1856.* 
SCHELI^,  H.  S., 
Intrqductory  Lessons  in  Arithmetio.     Phila- 
delphia, 1855.« 

SCHELL,  , 

Elementary  Drawing,  &a    Bee  Coe  &  SdUiL 
SCHEM,  A.  J., 
Latin  and  English  Lexicon.    Bee  C  J''.  Jn^^w^ 
sler. 
SCHEUBEL,  .JOHN. 
Euclidis  Megarensis  Algebra  BegoliB    Basle. 
1650.* 
SCHILLER,  FREDERIC, 
Wilhelm  Tell,  with  interlinear  translation.    Bf 
Braunfeis  k  White.     London,  2d  ed.,  1869. 
SCHIPPER,  B.  J., 
German  Dictionary.    See  Muhlenbtrff  ^  Sc/Up- 
per. 
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SCHirPER, , 

A  I^tin  (iramuuir.    Philadelphia.* 
SCHLK(iKi.,  F.. 
Lectures  on  Iliotory  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Literature,    with     queBtion«.      By    Frost. 
Philadelpliia,  1853.* 

SCHMANK, , 

German  Si)ellin^-Book.    Philadelphia.* 
SCHMIDT.  H.  L., 

Courittf  or  Ancient  Geograpliy.    New  York.* 
SCHMIEDKK,  U., 
Bryan's   Enfflisti   Grammar  for  Germans,  re- 
vised.   New  York.* 
BCHMITZ,  LEON  HARD, 
Grammar  of  the  Italian  lAngfuagc.    Philadel- 
phia, 1851.* 
Grammar  of  the  I^atin  T^n^in>re.    (Advanced 
Lat  Gram.)    t^dited  by  Schniitz  &  Zumpt. 
Philadelphia,  1K)1,  (iKTxi.) 
Elementary   Latin    (iraniinar   and    Kxercises. 
Edited  by  Schmitz  &  Zumpt.  Phlla.,  '52,  '55. 
I^atin  Gramniarti.    See  C.  H.  Aumpt, 
lllstory  of  Home.    New  York.* 
«i        t«   (jreecc.    Now  York.* 
Manual  of  Ancient  History.    Philadelphia,  'CO. 
**  "        (ieo^'raphv.    PhUa.,  1A57. 

SCHMITZ,  L.,  &  C.  a.  ZUMl^, 
I^tin  Grammars.    See  L.  HchinUz. 
Advanced  Latin  Exer.'l!>«'s.    PliUa.,  1854,  1850. 
KoltHchmidt's  School  Dictionary  of  the  I^tin 

l^iigua:re      Philadelnhia.  I'-.'il,  InM). 
Nepotirt  i^lber  de   Kxcellentibus  Ducibus,  &c. 

PliiludeipUiu,  1^5•'; 
C«sari8  Comuientarii  de  Bcllo  Gallico.    Phila., 

1847,  18<X).    (New  York.) 
Ovldii  Carmiiia  Sel.'cta.    Phila  ,  1851,  1K57. 
Curtii  de  Gestis  Aloxandri  Ma'nii.    Ptiila  ,  '5U. 
Salhistii  Catilinaet.lu^'urtha.  Phila, '48, '5«»,>50. 
Virgilii  Carinina.    IMiiladelpliia,  1848,  ISOO. 
Uoratii  Poemata  Excer)>tii.  Philadelphia,  1850. 
Livil  HiBtoriarum   Libri  I.,  II.,  XXL,  AXIL 

Philadelphia,  1851,  INW). 
Ciceroni s  Orationes  Select ae  XII.  Pliiladelphia, 

1850,  1851,  1^5<J. 
CHMUCKER,  S.  S  , 

"  Elements  of  Mental  Phiioso 
181  J.    2d  edition,  ls4r.* 
^lenientH  of  Tli('olo«jy.    Trans- 
lated.   2  vol.**.     Bo.ston,  1820.     Aiidover.* 
Elements  of  Popular  Tlieolojjy.    Andover,  '.14. 
Philadelphia,  1848.* 
SCHNECK,  li.  S., 

Musical  Primer.    See  Smith  if  Schneck, 
SCHNEIDKU,  F., 
l*ractical  <  >rflran  School.    Boston ;  New  York  * 
Theory   of  Harmony.    Translated    by   White. 

Boston;  New  Yorlc.* 
CHCEDLER.  FitlEDillCH, 
Book   of   Nature.       i'ranolated   by   Medlock. 
Philadelphia.  185^,  1850. 
SCHOLFIELD,  NATHAN, 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.    Norwich.* 
"  "   Solid  "  NorwHi.* 

Spherical  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    Nor- 
wich.* 
Illghor  Geometrv  and  Trigonometry.  N.  York, 

1845.    (Norwifh.) 
Higher  Geometry  and  Mentiuration.    N.  York, 
1W5.    (Norwich.) 
SCHOOLED,  S., 
Elcni(Mit>4  ofDescrlptlve  Geometrv.  Kichmond, 
IhOI.* 
SCHREVELHTS,  C. 
lexicon  Manualo  (JraBCO-Latinum,  &c.    Edited 
by  Hill.     I^ndou,  Uth  edition,  iri7. 
Same.     Kdited  by  Hill  and  o'-its.     i^oudon, 
10th  editiim,  i:«.<0.     Now  York,  2d  nliiioii, 
1814,  ('>ils,  IVJ.i.) 
Greek  Ia'X icon.  Translated  into  En«j^ll:<h.     {..on 

don,  1S20. 
Greek   l-,exicon.      Translated  bv   Plekerin>r  &      I 
Oliver.   Bonton,(1826.)  2d  ed'.,  •29,  '47,  ('5.1.)      ! 


Psychology :  or,  Eler 
pliv.    New  York, 
Storr  A  Flatt's  Klenic 


SCHIKETER,  GFX>RGE, 
Key  to  liKtependeut  Series  of  5<Aool 
New  York,  1800. 
SCHUBERT,  G.  H., 
Mirror  of   Nature.    Translated  hj   FnmeM. 
Philadelphia,  1819. 
SCHULTZ.  ,L  R., 
Key  to  Noehden's  Exercises,  (with  do.)    Lon- 
don, 2d  edition,  1825. 
SCHl'LTZ,  O., 

Tirocinium.    First  Lessons  in  Latin.    N.  Y.* 
SCHUsTEIi,  SIGISMOND, 
Drawing- Book.   ( Drawing-Cards.   Parts  I.  and 

II.)    New  Y'ork* 
Practical  Drawing  Book.    (Practical   Drawing 

Cards.)    New  York,  1854. 
Systematic  and  Progressive  Drawing  School. 

In  Six  Nos.    New  York,  1854.* 
Head.H  and  Shiuling.    New  York,  185tf.* 
Album  of  Drawing.    New  York.* 
SCHi'YLEI^  A., 

Hijrher  Arithmetic* 
SCHVVEGLER,  ALBERT, 
Historv  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome.   Translated 
bv  Seelyc.    New  Vork,  185(i.* 
SCOFIKLD, 

Prismatic  Color  Blocks.    N.  Y.,  1803,* 
8COTT,  DAVID  B., 
Manual  of  History  of  the  United  States.    K.  T. 
(1^52,)  1^00. 
SCOTT,  JOSEPH, 
United  States  Gazetteer.    Philadelphia,  1795.* 
Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  States. 
iMiiladeiphia,  1805.* 
SCOTT    R 

Greek  lAicon.    See  Liddell  if  Scott.  '^ 

SCOrr,  WILLIAM, 
New   Spelling   and   Pronouncing    Dictionary. 

Cork.  IMO. 
Lessons  in  Elocution.    New  York,  (1709,)  1802, 
isio.    Boston,  .Id  edition,  1811, '2:1.     Hart- 
ford, 5th  ed.,  1812.     Concord,  t817,  '2t»,  »:U. 
Montpelier,  '18.    I^iccster, '20.  (Worcester, 
1800.     Plymouth,  18'^5.** 
Same,  enlar;:ed  bv  .Johnson.    Phila.* 
SCRIBNEIC.  CH.VRLES, 
The  Slate  Mai)  Drawing  C^irds.    N.  York,  n.  d. 
See  Piiifson,  lUmton  t/  Scribner. 
SCIUIJNER,  .1.  M., 

The  Ki-:i'lv  |{eeikOner.    Rochester.* 
SCRUTON;  .TAMES, 

Pnieticid  Counthig  Hou.ie.    Glasgow,  1777.* 
SEAIILK,  THOMAS, 

(iraniinar  in  Verse.    London,  1822.* 
SEARS,  HA  UNAS. 
Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words.    Boston, 

The  Ciceronian  ;  or,  Pnmsian  Method  of  Teach- 
ing i*atln.     lio.^ton,  t>H.* 
SEARS,  EDWARD,  &  KELTON, 

(!l;issioal  Studies,     lio.ston,  l»4;t. 
SEARS,  .lAMES   H., 

St:ifi«lard  Spelling  Hook ;  or,  Scholar's  Guide. 

New  Haven.  ( iS2,">.)     lUvised  ed.  1n20,  1828.** 

sed«;ei:,  .kuin, 

Rudiments  «»f  Book-keeping.    London,  1777.* 
SEixnvirK.  C.  M., 

Fact.x    an<i    FaiieieH    for    Sciiotd-day    Reading. 
New  York,  1854.* 

Morals  of  3Iunnen».    New  York,  184U,  1857. 
SEE  1. YE.  J.  IL, 

HNtory  of  Philosophy.    See  A.  Schiriyier. 
SEIXAS,  .lAMES, 

Man'.ial  of  Hebrew  (jraramar.    Philadelphia.* 
SENi:rA,  L.  A., 

liereiilr^  Fnrens.    Ed.  by  Beck.    Boston,  185(1.* 
SKOWE,  MATl-:0, 

Sp.i'iish  dictionary.    See  Xeiiman  t^' liart'tti. 
SERDN.  T., 

Mo-'^aiipiv'  Frnn^ais,  ou  Cholx  de  SiOets.   Phila. 

(i.NiO,)    I.Nl2. 

Hiistoire  de  EtaU  Unls.  See  Barbaroux  if  Seron» 
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SETON,  .lOlIX, 

Diileoriciu    157-2* 
SETOX,  S.  W., 

Coiii|>arutive  and  Analytical  Reader.    N.  York, 

Manual  of  the  New  York  Primary  School  Sys- 
tem.    New  York,  ItsK). 
SEVKUAN'CE,  M., 
SiH'lliu«?-IJo«»k.* 

American  Manual;  or,  New  England  Reader. 
New  York.* 
SEWELL,  E.  M., 
riiilii's   First  History  of  liome.    New  York, 

{i>^i'.K)  iK>r. 

CliiM's  First  iIi««torv  of  Greece.    N.  Y.  1853.* 
SEWEM-,  STEIMIEN, 

Hebrew  (Jnnnmur.     Boston,  1703.* 
SENVEI.I>,  W., 

('lU'^iical   Speaker.    Enlarged   by  Reed.    New 
York,  iNoO.* 

s<;anzin,  m.  .j., 

Elementary  ('<)ur!«e  of  flvil  Engineering.    Bos- 
ton, 2.1  0(1.,  \s.in.    3tl  edition,  1«;J7.* 
SlIATTl CK,  \V.  n., 
Columbian  Drawing- Book.    No.  I.    Cincinnati, 

2(1  edition,  IM'J. 
Columbian  Drawing-Book,  No.  II.    Cinn.* 
Columbian  Drawing-Cords.    Three  Nos.    Cin- 
einnati.* 
SHAW,  JOHN, 

Manual  of  Anatomy.    New  York,  1825.* 
SHAW,  OLIVEU  A., 
Arithmetic    l'iiil<)so|>hicallv  Taught.    Descrip- 
tion  of  the  Visible   Numerator.    Boston, 

SILAW,  THOMAS  B., 
Outlines   of    English    Literature.    Edited   by 
Tuckerman.    Philadelphia,  2d  ed.,  18&4.* 

SHAY, , 

Book-keeping.* 
SHEA,  1.  ti.. 
First  Book  of  History.    New  York,  lS5t.* 
Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.  New 

York,  iNw.* 
School  HistDry  of  tlie  United  States.    N.  Y.* 
(Jeneral  Hi.storvof  Fiurope.    New  York.* 
Elements  of  ilfstory  Combined  with  (ieography 
and  Chronology.    New  York.* 
SHEA,  .lOHN  H., 

Book-keeping  Simplified.    Baltimore,  1841.* 
SHEDD,  W.  O.  T., 

Elo.nience  a  Virtue.    See  F.  Theremin. 
SHEDOLN,  C, 
Abri'lgment  of  Logogrnphic,  &c.  French  Spell- 
er.   Boston,  lbii».* 
SHELDON.  E.  A., 

Manual  ol  Object  Lessons.    New  York,  is<"»2.* 
8HEPAKD,  C.  U., 
Treati."je   on   Mineralogy.    New    Haven,   1832.      i 
31  edition,  IS');. 
SHEPAIiD,  JOHN, 
Science  of  Double  Entry  Book-keeping  Simpli* 
lied.    Lansinghurg,  '1840.* 
SIIEPAUD,  WILLIAM  A., 
Science  of  Arithmetic.     Part  L    (Prim.  Arith.) 
Boston,  IHI'J.** 
8HEPPAUD,  FUllMAN, 

Constitutional  Te.\t-Book.     Philadelphia,  lSa5. 
SHEltlDAN,  THOMAS, 

Elements    of   Englisli ;    or.    Art   of    Reading;:. 

Dublin.  17*^^.). 
Rhetoricjil  (Grammar  of  the  English  liangnage. 

Edited  by  Andrew*.     Phila.,  3d  «'d.,  irs«». 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Elocution.   Trov,  2il  <"1,, 

1S<J3. 
Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Engll-^h  Lani;nagt>. 
London,  (irx>J-    2d  ed.,  I7'<'.».    Philadelphia, 
(iT'.n.) 

SHERIFF,  DANIEL, 
Double  Entry  Book-kooping,  Simplified.    Lon- 
don, 1^50.* 


SHERMAN,  HENRY, 
Governmental  Jifstory  of  tlie  United  States. 
New  York,  Ih43. 
SHERMAN,  JOHN, 
Philosophy  of  language  IHustrated.    A  New 
System  of  Grammar.    Trenton  Falls,  1826. 
SHERWIN,  THOMAS, 
Elementary   Treatise    on   Algebra.     Boston, 

lh42.    2d  edition,  1814. 
Common  Scliool  Algt*bra.    Boston,  1845,  (18M.) 
Kevs  to  do.    Boston,  1852.* 
Mathematical  Tables.    See  MiU»  (f  Sherwin. 
SHERWOOD,  GEORGE, 
Speller  and  Pronouucer.    New  York,  18658. 
Writing  Sr)eller.    New  Y'ork,  1802. 
SHERWOOD,  L.  IL, 
Song  and  Hymn- Book.    See  JBrUtan  ^  SAe^ 
lOitod. 
SHERWOOD,  WILLIAM, 
Sell-Culture  in  Reading,  Speaking  and  Conver- 

sation.    New  Y'ork,  InW.* 
System  of  Elocution.    New  York.* 
SHEYS,  B., 

Tlie  Americ:m  Book-keeper.    New  York,  1818.» 
SHIRES,  JOHN, 
Improved  31ethod  of  Book-keeping.    London. 
i7u:).* 

SHCRTLEFF,  J.  B., 
Governmental    Instructor.     New  York,    1846, 
fRevi'<ede<lition,  1^MW.) 
SIGOURNEY,  LYDIAH., 
Tlie  Pictorial  Reader.    New  York,  1844.* 
The  Illu.ninated  Americjin  Primer.  Cluremont, 

ls4».  (New  Y»)rk.) 
The  (Jirl's  R-ading-Book.    New  York,  9th  ed., 

is;«.    12lh  edition,  1S41. 
The    Buy's    Reading-Book,  for  SohooU.    New 

York,  \K\\). 
Evening   Readings   in    History.      Springfield, 
IKVL* 
SILICEITS,  .JOHN  MARTIN, 

Arithim'tiea,  &c.    Paris,  1520.* 
S1LJE.STROM,  P.  A., 
AfnaMdl'Ugar  i  Fy.-^iska  och  Filosofiska  Amnen. 
No.  I.   Stockholm,  1S54. 
SILL,  J.  .M.  B., 
SyutiieH'S  of  the  English  Sentence.    (Elemen- 
tary (ir.an.nar,)  .N't.'w  York,  IS5'.). 
Parking  B  >.)k,  to  anM>mp:iuy  do.    New  York.* 
SILLIMAN,  BENJAMIN, 

Element^  of  Ciiemistry.    2  Tols.  New  Haven, 

SILLI  M  A  N,  BEN  J  \  MI  N,  JR., 
Fii>t  Piiiclp  e-i  t»f  rny^ics ;  or.  Natural   Phi- 

I  i-ioiMV.     Piiiladelphia,  t^dl*. 
Fir^t    l'riii('i!)le<  of  Ciieml'«trv.    Philadelphia, 
(1-V47,  1  •>•,  IV>5.)  4^th  edition,  1800. 
SIMMi:')N,  JOilN, 

A  Swellins;  I»  lok.     Philadelplila.* 
SLMM-i,  FitEDEIHC  W., 
Treat i<e    oti    Lt^ve'ling.     Rev.  by    Alexander. 

Baltimore,  iKi\    (  New  Y'ork.) 
Trc.iii  e  on  M.'itliemaiicai  Instruments.    Rev. 
l)v  Alexander.   Bait ,  2d  ed.  11-44,  (N.  Y.) 
SIMMv  W.  <i., 
(jeo;.;rap.iv  of  South  Carolina.    New  Haven; 

Ch  irle-ton,  lsi:{.* 
History  of  Soutli  Carolina.    New  Haven,  1840.* 
(Questions  to  do.,  New  Haven.* 
SI.MiKNNE,  T., 

M.IH  lal  of  Frendi  Verbs.    New  York,  1854.* 
TreatiM'on  Freneli  Verbs.    New  York.* 
01lendorir><    Frencli  (fraininar  for  Spaniards, 

nierodo,  etc.,)  New  York.* 
fvi'>  lo  'I*..  New  York.* 

Ollendortrs  Spani-sh  i^rammar.    See  Vdcuquei 
»t*  Siinonw. 
SfMONMiN, 

Circular  Zoiilogieal  Chart.    Now  York,  1883.* 
SIMINON,  THOMAS, 
Treatbe  of  Algebra.    London,  4th  ed.,  177S, 
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SIMPSON,  THOMAS,  (conHnued,) 
Trig^onometry,  Pla^e   and  Spherical.    Pnua.| 

1847.* 
Surveying.* 
6IM80N,  ROBERT, 
Elements  of  Euclid.    Phlla.,  1821. 

**         "    Conic   Sections.    Glasgow,    new 
edition,  18(H.  Philadelphia,  1809. 

8IRET, , 

Elements  de  la  Langue  Anglaise.    1806.* 
Hktitome  Historiae  Unec«.    New    Haven,    Ist 
ed.,  1822,  (1824)  1828,  (Boston,  Philadelphia, 
1828.) 

SISMONDL , 

Battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  with  interlin- 
ear translation.    London,  da  ed.,  1854. 
SKINNER,  F.  G., 
Elements  of  Agriculture.    See  BerUz  d  De 
RevUU. 
SKINNER,  O.  A., 
Questions    for  Sabbath-School  Classes.     See 
C,  Hudton. 
8L0ANE.  A.  L., 

Report  for  Schools.    See  SeUMmry  ^  Sloane. 
8LOCOMB,  WILLIAM, 

American  Calculator.    Philadelphia,  1831. 
BMALLEY,  DANIEL  S., 
The    American    Phonetic    Dictionary.     Cin., 
1855.* 
SMART,  B.  H., 
Accidence  of  English  Grammar.  London,  1841. 
Grammar  on   its  True  Basis ;  Accidence  and 
Principles  of  English   Grammar.    2  vols. 
London,  1847. 
Practical  Grammar  and  English  Pronunciation. 
London,  1810.* 
SMART.  CHRISTOPHER, 
Translation  of  Cicero.    Philadelphia,  1H47.* 
««  "  Horace,  Philadelphia,  1853.* 

Same,  ed.  by  Buclcley.    New  York,  1865.* 
Translation  of  Phcdrus.    New  Yorlc.* 
SMART,  JOHN  G., 
Ciceronls  Orationes  qusedam  selects.  (Delphin 
ed.)  Philadelphia,  1820,  Itm* 
8MEATON.  WILLIAM, 
Etymological  Manual  of  the  English  Language. 

New  Haven,  1843. 
Btjmologioal  Manual  of  the  English  and  French 
Languages.    New  Haven,  1843.** 
8MELLIE.  WILLIAM, 
Philosopny  of  Natural  History.    Ed.  by  Ware. 
Boston  (1824.)    20th  ed.,    1846,   1847,   1851, 
1860. 
SMETHAM,  THOMAS, 

English  Grammar.    lyondon,  1774.* 
8MKTIUS,  HENRICUS, 

Prosodia.    Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1601. 
SMILEY,  THOMAS  T., 
United  SUtes  Speaker.    Phila.* 

Introduction  to  Geography.  Philadel- 
phia, (1824,)  4th  edition,  l&L^j  (5th  edition, 
1827.) 

Atlas  to  do.    Philadelphia.* 
Improved  Atlas.    PhiladelpMa,  1827.* 
Sacred  (}eography.    Phlludelpliia,  1824.* 
Encyclopedia  of  Geographv.    Hertford,  1839. 
Table-Book.    Philadelphia* ' 
Arithmetical  Rules  and  Tables.    Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
New  Federal  Calculator ;  or,  Sriiolars'  Assist- 
ant.   Phila.,  1825,  1843,  1800.** 
Complete  Key  to  do.    Phila.,  1825, 1835.** 
SMITH  &  FARNUM, 

Juvenile  Atlas.    New  York,  1813.* 
SMITH,  ASA, 
l*rimero  LIbro  de  Geografia.    New  York.* 
Primary  Astronomy.    New  York,  1864.* 
Illustrated   Astronomy.    N.  Y.,   ith  ed.,  1840, 

(1854,  BoHton,  1801.) 
Astronomia  lllustrada.    Same,  in  Spanish.    N. 
Y.,  1854.* 


SMITH,  ANN, 

Drawing- Book  of  Flowers.    Baltimore.* 
SMITH,  AUGUSTUS  W.. 

Elementry  Treatise  on  Mechanics.    New  Yoirtc, 

il849,)  1858. 
I,  CHARLES, 
Universal  Geography  made  Easy.    N.  Y.,  1705. 
SMITH,  D.  B., 

Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
SMITH,  E.  A., 
Blair's  Elements  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy.    New  York,  1834.* 
SMITH,  E.  rtiSTRlNE, 

Manual  of  Political  Economy.    N.  Y.,  1853.* 
SMITH,  ELI, 

An  Knglish  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1812.* 
SMITH,  FRANCIS  H., 
Introduction  to  Smith  and  Duke's  Arithmetio. 

Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Key  to  the  Same.    Philadelphia.* 
Algebra.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Blot's    Elementaiy    Treatise    on    Analjrtical 
Geometry.      Phila.,   rev.   ed.,  1846,   (1867, 
New  York.) 
SMITH,  F.  H.,  &  R.  T.  W.  DUKE, 
The  American  Statistical  Arithmetio.    Phila., 
1845. 
SMITH,  HENRY, 

Anatomical  Atlas.    Philadelphia,  1840.* 
SMITH,  H.,  k  B.  S.  SCHNECK, 
The  Musical  Primer  and  Juvenile  Instractor. 
Cliambersburg,  1846. 
SMITH,  HENRY, 
Crusius's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  Homer. 
Hartford,  1844.* 
SMITH,  HKNRYB., 
History  of  the  Church,  in  Chronological  TaUea. 

New  York  I860.* 
Giesler's  Text-Boole  of  Church  History.    New 
York,  1857.* 
SMITH,  H.  L., 

Natural  Philosophy.    New  York,  1862.* 
SMITH,  JAMES, 

Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.    N.  Y.* 
SMITH,  JEROME  V.  C, 
Class-Book  of  Anatomy.    Boston,  (1834.)    4th 
edition,  1840.    6th  edition,  1841. 
SMITH.  JOHN, 
New  Hampshire  Latin  Grammar.    Boston,  3d 

edition,  1812. 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.    Boston,  '00. 
Hebrew  Grammar  without  Pomts.    Bost.,  '10. 
Cicero,  De  Oratore.* 
SMITH,  J.  CALVIN, 

Gazetteer  of  the  World.    New  York,  1855.* 
SMITH,  JOHN  RUBENS, 

Juvenile  Drawing-Book.    New  York,  1846.* 
SMITH,  JOSIAH  TOiLMIN, 
Ck)mparative  View  of  Andent  History.  Boston, 
1H38.* 
SMITH  J.  E.. 

Grammar  of  Botany.    New  York,  1822.* 
SMITH,  J.  K., 
Juvenile  Le.tAons;  or,  Child's  First  Reading- 
Book.    Keene,  1836.* 
SMITH,  L.L  , 
Questions  to  Butler's  Analogy,  with  same.    N. 

Y.,  185M 
Questions  to  Taylor's  Andent  and  Modem  His- 
tory, with  same.    New  York,  1859. 
SMITH,  PETER, 

English  Grammar.    Edinburgh,  1826.* 
SMITH,  ROSWELL  C, 
Intellectual  and  Practical  Grammar.    (Induc- 
tive.)   Providence,  1st  edition,  1820,  1832. 
Boston,  Part  I.,  1830.    Parts  I.-II.,  1831.** 
English  Grammar  on  the  Productive  System. 
Boston,  1st  edition,  1831.     New  York,  2d 
edition,  1832,  (18360    Hartford, 'id  edition, 
ia3-2,  \tCY),  1841.    Philadelphia,  2d  edition, 
1835,  (1845,  I860,)  1851,  1860.     CindnnatL 
18M,  1847.** 
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SMITH.  ROSWISLL  C.  (conHnued.) 

Introuuctory  Geograptiy,  {Vint  Book.)  New 
York,  (iHt  edition,  1846.)  2d  edition,  1M6. 
10th  edition,  1850.  Phlladel.,  (IrtSO,  1868,) 
29tli  edition,  1850.«* 

Qnarto,  or  !<econd  liook  In  Geographf,  (Condne, 
&€.,  Hvstem.)  New  York,  (rtfi  edition,  '47.) 
11th  edition,  1850.  17th  edition,  1851.  PhU- 
adelphia,  41st  edition,  1860. 

Ctoograpny  on  tlie  Productive  iSystem.  Hartford, 
1836.  2d  edition,  1830, 1839,  (1840,)  1841,  '48. 
New  York,  1845,  1848.   Phiiadelphla,  18«0.«* 

AtUs.    Hartford,  Mst  edition,  1830,)  1840. 

New  Qeographv.    Philadelpbia,  1st  ed.,  1860. 

Atlas  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Geography. 
Philadelphia,  1800. 

Little  Federal  CalcuhUor,  (Intro.  Arithmetic.) 
Boston,  (Iflt  edition,  1830,)  1832,  i860.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1830.** 

FtacticaJ  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  or  Second 
Book.  (Providence,  1827.)  Boston,  2d  edi- 
tion, 1827,  IKJO.  51st  edition,  1K)6.  New 
York,  1833.  Cincinnati,  01st  edition,  1838. 
Hartford,  1841.    Pliilndelpliia,  1800.** 

Key  to  do.    llartford,  1830.    (New  York.) 

Arithmetic  on  the  Productive  System.  Hart- 
ford. 1840.    Philodelpliia,  1850. 

Key  to  do.    Hartford,  1843. 

New  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,  and  Key.  N. 
York,  1802.* 

Inductive  Arithmetic  and  Federal  Calcolator. 
New  York.* 
SMITH,  R.  M., 

Child's  First  Book  of  Geography.  Philadelphia, 
1840.** 

Modem,  or  New  Common  School  Geography. 
Philadelphia,  1848, 18ltf,  (1850.) 
SMITH,  R.  8., 

Manual  of  Linear  Perspective.    New  York,  '67. 
'*      "  Topographical  Drawhig.  New  York, 
1864, 1857.* 
SMITH,  SAMUEL,  (MRS.t) 

Linear  Drawing-Book.    Philadelphia,  1843.* 
SMITH,  SEBA, 

New  Elements  of  Geometry.    New  York,  I860.* 
SMITH,  .SETII, 

Natural  Philosophy.    See  Willeti  &  Smith. 
SMITH,  MILS.  8PE5)CER, 

First  Lessons  in  English  Composition.  Boston, 
1866. 
SMITH,  8.  J., 

Reuben's  Key  to  the  Art  of  Drawing  the  Hu- 
man Figure.    Philadelphia.* 
SMITH,  THOMAS, 

Double  Entry  Simplified.    Birmingham,  1840.* 
SMITH,  TII03iAS, 

Aldersou's  Orthographical  Exercises.  London, 
15th  edition.  1819.  (1824.) 

Murray's  End^llsh  (xrammar,  abridged.  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

Walker's  Dictionary,  abridged.    N.  Y.,  1818.* 
SMITH,  THOMAS  L., 

Elements  of  the  Laws.    Philadelphia,  1860. 
SMITH,  WILLIAM, 

Hcbri'w  (irainmar ;  without  points.* 
SMITH,  WILLIAM, 

The  Student's  Hume.    New  York,  1860. 
"  "         Gibbon.    New  York,  (1867,)  I860. 

History  of  (ireecc.     Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton. 
Ik)iiton,  1S55.* 
Same,  edited  by  G.  W.  Greene.    New  York, 
( '851,)  IhOO. 

Smaller  lii«ttorv  of  Greece.    New  York.* 

Thucydldt'H'  I  If  story  of  the  Peloi)onneHian  War. 
TruiiHliited.    Pfiiladelpliia,  1>^4.    N.  York.* 

New  ('lni4^ioal  Dictionary.  Edited  by  Anthon. 
New  York,  1851.* 

Dlctioiiiiry  of  Gret>k  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
Loudun,  2d  edition,  1863. 
Some,  edited  by  C.  Anthon.    New  York,  3d 
edition,  lb67. 


SMITH,  WILLIA3r,  (oonffmierl.) 

Same,  school  edition.    By  C.  Anthon.   New 
York,  (1H46,)  1867. 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bloj^rapliy  and 
Mythology.    London,  3  vols.,  I860.  (Botton, 
2  vols.,  1867.) 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Qeograpliy. 
2  vols.    London,  1854. 
SMITH.  WILLIAM  W., 
The  Little  Speller.    New  York.* 
The  Jnvenile  Definer.    New  York,  18S0.* 
The  Grammar  School  Speller ;  or.  Speller's  New 

Mannal.    New  York.* 
The  Speller's  and  Definer's  Manual.  New  York, 

IBb&y  1867. 
Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry.    New  York.* 
SMITH,  W.  W.,  k  £.  MARTIN. 
Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Doable  Entry. 
With  Blanks.    New  York.* 
SMITH,  W.  W.,  A  C.  B.  STOUT. 
The  Young  Greographer.    New  York,  18SR. 

SMITH, 

(huetteer  of  the  United  States.    See  HaaktU  ^ 

SmUh. 
Hand  books  of  Anatomy,  fto.     See  NeOl  ^ 

SmUh. 
Geography  and  Atlas.    New  York,  1827.* 
Algebra.    New  York,  1827.* 
Astronomv.    New  York,  1827.* 
M«>dera  History.    New  York,  1827.* 
Ancient  History.    New  York.  1827.* 
Chronology.    New  York,  1827.* 
Mythology.    New  York,  1827.* 
S3IYTH,TH0M\S, 
Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh.   New 
York.* 
SMYTH,  WILLIAM, 
Elementary  Algebra.    Boston.   BnuanridL.* 
Key  to  do.    B<»ston.* 
Treatise  on  Algebra.    Boston.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying.   Boston.  Biii]ia> 

wick.* 
Analytical  Geometry.    Boston.    Bmnswldc* 
Calculus.    Boston.* 
SNELL.  CHARLES, 
Book-keeping  after  Italian  Method.   London, 

1701.* 
Guide  to  Book-keeping.    London,  1700.* 
SNKLL.  E.  S., 

See  DenUton  Olnuted, 
SNOW,  CALEB  H., 
First  Principles  of  English  Spelling  and  Bead- 
ing.   Boston,  1827,  1828.* 

SNOW  DEN, . 

History  of  America.    Philadelphia.* 
SNYDER,  WILLIAM, 

Enalioh  (irammsr.    Winchester,  (Va.)  18M.* 
SOAVE.  FRANCESa), 
Recuell  des  Contes  Moraux,  (Italian  &  French,) 

London,  n.  d. 
Instltuzioni  di  Etica.   Venice,  revised  edition, 

1S08. 

SOCIETY   FOR    PROMOTING    CHRISTIAN 

KXOWLEDiiE, 
Readings  in  Enp^iiMii  Prose  Literature.  London, 

new  edition,  1863. 
Rea<iings  In  Poetry.    London.  11th  ed.,  I8B2. 

"         **  niogniphy.    London,  7th  ed.,  1861. 

*'         "  Science.    IX)ndon,  6tli  ed.,  1863. 
Outlines  of  Sacred  Histor>'.    London,  13tli  ed., 

1862. 
Elements  of  Botany.    London,  8th  ed.,  1864. 
Sf)nEN.  T., 
FJements  of  the  German  Language.    Cincin- 
nati, IMrt.* 
SOLLY,  EDWARD, 
Rural   Chemistry.     Philadelphia,  Ist  edition, 

1852. 
Syllabus  of  I.ectures  on  Chemistry.    Philadd- 

phi*,lS60.* 
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BOaiERVILLE,  MAItY, 
Mechauirimof  till'  IlcuvenR.    ritilodolphia,  1832. 
]'h7«i»il  (icoffraptix.     riiiluciolpliia,  IMn.    Nirw 
edition.  1^5(>.•  ' 
Same,  cKlited  by  Rn.scli<'ulxT;?<T.     JMiiladel- 
phia,  (uew  edition,  1^6^,)  .t>i>U. 
SOPHOCLES, 
The  Antigone.    Edftwlby  T.  I).  Wool«oy.  Cam- 
bridge, l«a5.    (ilo:*ton,  Ihfl.) 
Same,  literallv  trun!<latoil.    Athene,  Gn.* 
The  Elect ra.    £dited  by  T.  I).  Wooluey.    Bos- 
ton,  1S37. 
Same,  literally  translated.    Athens,  Ga.   New 
Yorlc.* 
AJax.    Edited  by  T.  H.  M.  (iniy.    Cambridg*', 

l«5l,  1^52.• 
GSdInus  Tyrnnnus.    Edited  by  H.  (..'ro«bv.    New 
Yorlc,  IN6L*.* 
Same,  llterully  translated.   Athens,  (;a.    Hea- 
ver, Pa.,  iNw.* 
Tlie  Tragedies,    Lit«»rRlly  transmuted.  N.Y.* 
Same,  translated  by  T.  Francklin.    N.York, 
IKW.* 
SOPHOCLES,  E.  A., 
l*ronunciution  ami  History  of  the  Greek  Alpha- 
bet.   Cambriiige.  lM>s,  )s5l.* 
Greek  Exercises.     Hartford,  ISH.    3d  edition, 

1H43,  (witii  Key.) 
First  Lessons  in  Gre«'k.    Hartford,  lKii>.* 
The  Gret'k  Verbs.     Hartford,  1n")U.'* 
Greek  Grammar.     Hartfurd,  2d  edition,  1840, 

(I«ft:i.)** 
Modern  (JnHjk  Grammar,  (Homaic.)    Hartford, 
lH4i»,  185.3.    Bortt»)n,  Ibo,^.* 

SOUTH, , 

An  En'rlish  Grammar.* 

SOCTHARD, , 

bchool  Chimes.    S»'c  linker  cf-  SoutJuird. 
SPALDLNG,  CHAKLKS, 
UudimenlH  of  English  (irammar.     Onondaga,. 
1st  edition,  182;'),  182("..* 
SPALDING,  W  , 

History  of  EngIi^h  Literature.     New    York, 
1860.* 
SPARKS,  H.  C, 
The  Poly linjnial  Jounial,  Vol.  T.    N.  Y.,  IWr. 
"  *'  "  ♦•  H.    N.  Y.,  1858.* 

SPAULDING,  IH)RACE, 

The  Biblical  Manual.    Boston,  1831.* 
SPEAK,  MATTIIKW  POITEH, 
i'^y  Exercises  in  l^ulin.* 
Teacher's  Manual  of  English  Grammar.    Bo.s- 
tou,  1845. 
SPELMAN,  E.,  &  M.  COOPER, 
Xenophou^H  Analiasis  and  CvropJ'dia.     Trnns- 
lated.     2   vols.     Philudclphia,  i84(i.    New 
York.* 
SPENCE.  W., 

Entoniologw    See  Kirhy  (f  Speiire. 
SPENCER,  GEO R(JK, 
An  English  (iramniar  »)n  Synthetical  Principles. 

New  York,  l^5>^♦* 
Latin  Lessons,  with  Exercises  in  Parsing.   New 
York.* 
Same,  edited  by  Bullion.    Philadelphia,  Inw.* 
SPENCER,  J.  A., 
PycrofVfl  Course  of  English   Remling.     New 

York,  1^54.♦ 
Caesar's  Commentaries.    New  Y(»rk.* 
The  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  <  ire«k.   New 

Yoik,  IMV). 
Latin  and  (in-ek  Books.    See  T.  K.  Arnold. 
SPENCER,  P.  R., 
Spencerian  System  of  I'ractical   Penmanship, 

three  penes,    N«'W  York.  1nV.>.* 
Compendium  of  the  >pencerian  S^^tem.    New 

York,  lsrx>.* 
Chart  of  Letters.    New  York,  18<V)  * 
SPENCER,  P.  !{.,  &  .SONS,  &  J.  W.  LCSK, 
Spencerian  System  of  Business  Penmanship, 
in  nine  books.    New  York.* 


SPENCEH  *  HICE, 
S^'stem  of  Husiness  Penmanship.    New  York.* 
loung  i^idy*s  First  fA'sson**  in  Bu>iiness  I'eu- 

Mian>liip.    Nfw  York.* 
Young  .Mis>e^'    First   l.es-ons  in  I^idies'  Pcu- 
inanship.    New  York.* 
SPIEIiS,  A., 
Manual  of  French  Conversational  Terms.     P.* 
French  nnd  English   l>ictionary.      Edited    by 

.lewett.    New  York,  n.  d. 
Pronouncing     School     Dictionary.         (Same, 
abridged.)    New  Y'ork.* 
SPIERS  &  SCRENNE, 
Pronouncing   Dictionary   of   the    French  and 
En^rlish.      Edited   by    Quackenbos.     New 
York,  INW.* 
Sanu'.    New  abridged  e<lItion.    New  York.* 
SPILLAN,  !>., 
Li vy.  Books  I. -I V^.    Literally  translatcnL    Bea- 
ver, I*a.* 
lX>mo>thenes,  De  Corona.   Literally  translated. 
Beaver,  I*a.* 
S PRAGUE,  A.  W., 

Natural  Philo6oi)hy.    Boston,  1850.* 
SPOHR,  L., 
Celcbratid  School  for  the  Violin.   Boston.  New 
York.* 
Same,  abridged.    New  York.* 
SQl'ARY,  C., 

Agricultural  Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
SQl  lltE,  WILLI A.M, 

.Modern  Book-keeiwr.    London,  1709.* 
STAClvllOlsE,  THOMAS. 
Gra?ca»  (irannnatices  Rudimenta.    New  Greek 
Onmimar.    Loudon,  170:i. 
ST  ALU),  ,1    B., 

lMiilosoi»hv  of  Nature.    Boston,  1848.* 
STANFORf),  C.  S., 

Plato's  Phffdon.    Translated.    N.Y.,  1854.* 
STANIFOIM),  DANIEL, 
The  Chihl-s  First  HiH»k.    Boston,  Ist  ed.  18«.* 
The  Art  of  Reading.     Boston  (Ist  ed.  I8i¥)).  7th 

ed.  ISIO.    loth  ed.  1814.   lL»th  ed.  1817. 
Short  but  Comprehensive  (immmar.    Boston, 

lM  ed.,  1KK».   4th  ed.,  ISO?.** 
Practical  Arithmetic.    Bost.,  1818.  2d  ed.  \»0.** 
STANLEY,  ANTHONY  D., 
LIcnientary  Tn'atise  of  Spherical  Geometr\'  and 

Trigononietrv.    New  Haven,  184s  (I85<")). 
Tables  of  Logarithms.    New  Haven,  1847  ('50). 
STA.NSIJl'ItY,  A.J., 
Elementary  Catechism  on  the  Constitution  of 
L'nite«l  States.    Boston,  1820.* 
STAPLK.%  STEPHEN  M.  L., 
GrauK.tica  de  la  {..engualnglesa.    Philadelphia, 
l-vj;-).* 

STARIv  WEATHER, , 

An  Arithmetic.     Ib-JD.* 

STAlCillTON, , 

Virgil.* 
STKAiLNS,  EDWARD  J., 
Alphabetical   Recitation    List.    Boston,    1857, 

Practical  Guide  to  English  Pronunciation.  Bos- 
ton, 1S57,  185!^.** 
STEAIi.NS,  (iEOI^GE, 

An  ICui^'lish  (Grammar.    Boston,  Ist  ed.,  1843.** 
STEARNS, , 

Dranuilio  Dialogues.    18()6.* 
STKKLi:,  D., 

\  S\  <tem  of  Moral  Philosophy.    Boston,  1W7. 
ST  i:  Kits, , 

Harmonic  <  'ards.    New  York.* 
STEIN ER.  J., 

(licrniau  Iteader.    New  York,  1847.* 
STEINEK,  LEWIS  H., 

Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.    Boston, 

ISV.'.* 

STEINWEHR, , 

Universal  Geography.     See  Cochran  ^  Stein- 
wehr. 
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STEPHENS,  nUSTCRAFT, 
Italian  Book-keeping  Keduoed  to  an  Art.   Lon- 
don, 17^5.* 
STERIIY,  MESSRS., 
Tlie  American  Youth;  Course  of  Introductory 
Matliematics.    Providence,  1790. 
STICTSOX,  ISAAC, 
Universal  Writer;   or,  Shorthand  Shortened. 
Philadelphia,  1824.* 

STEUEU, , 

Xouveau  Guide,  &c.    See  BeUenger, 
STEVENS,  HKUIAH, 
New  and  Concise  System  of  Arithmetic.    Sara- 
toga Springs,  1822. 
STEVENSON,  ROGER, 

Militnrv  Instruct'n  for  Officers.  Phila.,  1770, 76.* 
STEVINUS,  SIMON— 154S,  1(V>0,— 
L'Arithmetique.    Leyden,  1585.* 
Book  -  keep in'jf,    [in   3Iacpher8on'8   Annals   of 
Commerce,  1«05].* 
STEWART,  I)U(iALD, 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the   Human 
Mind.    Cambridge,  18,13.     (Boston,  1W3.) 
Same,  revi.sed  and  abridged  by  Boweu.    Bos- 
ton, 1S54.* 
Philo»ophv  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers. 
Cambridge,  1K40.* 
Same,  edited  by  J.  Walker.    Boston,  4th  edi- 
tion, iso.^).    Philadelphia,  1800.* 
STIFEi.,  MICHAEL, 
Arithmetica  Integra.    Nuremberg,  15M.* 

STILLING,  r.  H.  Jung, 

Theory  of  Pneumatology.    New  York,  1851.* 

STIRLING, , 

Horace,  with  interlinear  translations.    Edited 

.,    bv  Nuttall,  and  rev.  by  Clark.  Philadelphia.* 

STOCIvHARDT,  JULIUS  A., 

Priuciplo.s  of  (Chemistry.    Translated  by  Peirce. 

Cambridge,  8th   ed.,  1850.     Boston,    1854. 

Pidhidclpliia,  1800. 

STOCKTON, , 

An  Arithmetic* 
STODDARD,  D.  T., 
A  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Syrlac  Language. 
New  Haven,  1855.* 
STODDARD,  JOHN  F., 
Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1855. 
American  I  ntellectual  Arithmetic.    New  York, 

20th  edition,  I^<50. 
Rudiments  of  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1863.* 
I'ractical  Arithmetic.    Now  York,  1852.* 
Key  to  Intellectuid  and  Practical  Arithmetics. 

New  York.* 
Philosonliical  and  Practical  Arithmetic.    New 

York.* 
The  Readv  Rt^ckoner.    New  York.* 
STODDARD,  J.  F..  &  W.  D.  HENCKLE, 
Algebra  for  Hi>^h  Schools.    New  York,  1857. 
Key  to  Elementniry  Alirebra.    New  York.* 
University  Algebra.    New  York.* 
Kev  to  tlo.    New  York,  1803.* 
STODDARD,  S., 

Latin  Grammar.    See  Andrews  cf  Stoddard, 
STONE,  A.  P., 
Explanatory  Key  to  Chase's  Common  School 
Arithmetic.    Worcester,  1853.* 
STONE,  T.  D.  P., 
The  (iiild's   Reader.    (Alabama  series.)    New 

York,  r»th  ed.,  1?<41.* 
Alib una  Reader.    l*art  II.    New  York,  1852.* 
STONE,  W.  L., 
The  Riictorical  Speaker.  (Alabama  series.)    N. 
York.  isH.* 
STORER,  W.,  Ji:.. 
tiuesiions  to  William*R  History  of  the  Eovolu- 
tioii,     Stonington,  KS2r. 
STOREY,  JOSHUA, 

Englisii  (irammar.    Newcastle  (Eng.),  1778.* 
STORR  &  KLAIT. 
Element H  of  Theology.   Translated  by  Schmuck- 
er.    Boifton,  18:^.    Andover.* 


STORY,  JOSEPH, 
Familiar  P^x position  of  Constitution  of  U.  S. 

New  York,  1800. 
Constitutional  Class-Book.    Bo8tx>n,  1834.* 
STOUT,  C.  B., 
Hart's  Geographical  Exercises.    N.  York,  1857. 
Young  Geographer.    See  Smith  (f  Stout, 
STO  WE,  H.  B., 

First  Geography  for  Children.    Boston,  1856.* 
ST.  OUENTIN,  D., 
Rudiments  of  General  Grammar.     London, 
1812.* 
STRAIGHT.  H., 
AUitter:  or,  the  Melody  of  Language.    New 
York,  1830. 
STBATTAN,  H.  D., 
Book- Keeping.    See  Bryant  ^  Straitan. 

STRAUSS, , 

Stream  of  Time:  or.  Chart  of  Universal  His- 
tory.   Translated  by  Haskell.    New  York, 
18*8.* 
STRETCH,  L.  M.. 
The  Beauties  of  History.    Philadelphia  (1847), 
1854,  1^^G0. 
STRICKLAND,  AGNES, 
Tales  and  Stories  from  History.    Philadelplda, 
1847.* 
STRONG,  A.  B., 

American  Flora.    New  York.* 
STRONG,  A.  L., 
System  of  Penmanship.  Hartfhrd,  185.3.  North- 
ampton.* 
STRONG,  JAMES, 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Greek,  for  Stu- 
dents.   New  York,  185*.* 
STRONG,  TITUS, 
The  Common  Reader.    Greenfield,  1818  (1834). 
Young  Scholar's  Manual.    Greenfield  (1821,  4th 
edition,  182"i.  3d  ed.,  1824,  1829).  Cth  ed.  »27. 
Scholar's  Guide  to  the   History  of  the  Bible. 

Greenfield,  182^».    5th  edition,  1826.* 
Universal  Preceptor.    Greenfield.* 
STRON(i,  T., 
Trentisc  on  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra. 
New  York.* 
STUART,  MOSES, 
Cicero,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.   Ando* 

ver,  is:n.* 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.    An- 
dover, 2d  edition.* 
Practical  Rules  for  Gr»*ek  Accent.    Andover.* 
Course  of  Hebrew  Study.    Andover,  1830. 
Hebrew  Grammar.    Andover,  new  ed.,  1823.* 

**  "  without  points.    Andover,* 

A  Hebrew  Chrestomathv.    Andover,  2d  edition, 

1832.    f3d  edition,  IH-'iS.) 
Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar.    Roeilgcr's  edi- 
tion, with  additions.     New  York,  1851.* 
STUART,  M.,  &  E.  ROBINSON, 
Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Andover,  1825.* 
STURGUS,  M., 

Sal  hi  St.    See  Butler  if  Sturrnn*. 
8TUR.MIUS,  JOHANNIS  CHttlSTOPHORUS, 
Classic  Letters.    1505." 
Plan  of  a  Gymnasium.* 
Mathesis  Comi)endiaria,  sive  eyrocinia.* 
Mathematica.    Coburg,  1754.* 
Elements  of  the  Mathematics  male  English. 
1700.* 
SUISETH,  R., 

Calculator.    Venice,  1520.* 
SULLIVAN,  ROBERT, 
The  Snel ling-Book  Superseded.    Dublin,  18th 

edition,  1850. 
Introduction  to  Geography.    Dublin,  13th  edi- 
tion, IfSjO. 
Geograpliv  Generalized.    Dublin,  12th  ed.,  '40. 
SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM, 
HistorioU  Class  Book.    Part  I.    Boston,  1833. 
(Philadelphia). 
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SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM,  (continued.) 
Moral  ClMS  Book.    Boston,  1831  (1833). 
PoUUcal  Class-Book.    Boston  (1830),  '31  ('45). 
8ULLIVANT,  WILLIAM, 
Mud  and  Hepaticie  of  the   United    States. 
(With  Graves  Manual.)    New  York,  1860 
SUMNER,  GEOKGE, 
Compend  of  Phvsiologfoal  and  Syatematic  Bot- 
any.   Hartfbrd,  1820.* 
SUNDEVALL.  C.  J., 
Liirobok  i  S^Iogien  fBr  Begynnare.    Lund, 
4th  edition,  1853. 
SUNDEVALL,  C.  J.,  &  F.  WEIGHT, 
Zoologlsk  Hand-Atlas  fSr  Skolor.     Lund,  2d 
edition,  1850. 
8URAULT,  F.  M.  J., 
Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.    Bos- 
ton (1831).    .Id  edition,  1841. 
Bowbotnam's  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French. 
Cambridge,  1st  ed.,  1831.    Boston,  2d  od., 
1830.    3d  od.,  18.3U.    Hallowell,  3d  ed.,  1841. 
New  French  Exercises.    Boston,  1843.* 
French  Fables,  with  Key,  &c.     Boston,  1834, 

1843.* 
IVenoh  Questions  on  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father.   Boston.  1813.* 
Eaay  Grammar  of  tne  lUilian  Language.    Bos- 
ton, 1813.* 
little  Treasure  of  the  Student  of  the  Italian 
Language.    Boston,  1836.* 
8URENNE,  GABRl  KL, 
New  French  Manual.    New  York,  1838.* 
Fenelon's  Telemaque.    New  York.* 
Voltaire's  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.    N.  York.* 
Standprd  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  French 

and  English.    New  York,  1850.* 
Dictionary  of  tlie  French  and  English.  (Abridg- 
ment of  do.)    New  York.* 
See  Spiers  &  Surenne. 
SUTCLIFFE,  J.. 
A  Grammar  or  tlie  English  Language.    Lon- 
don, 18J5.    (2d  ediUon,  1821.) 
SVEDBOM,  P.  £., 
Utkast  till  Satslara.    Stockholm,  4th  ed..  1860. 
LKaebok  fUr  Sverges  Ungdom.    i»tockbolm,  '53. 
SWAN,  WILLIAM  D.. 
Primary  School  8pelling-Book.    Philadelphia, 

SpeUing-Book.    Philadelphia.  1849,  1850.** 

Inatructlve  Reader.    Philndelpliia,  IHH,  1849. 

Introduction  to  Instnictivc  Render.    Phila.* 

Primary  School  Render.  Part  I.  Boston,  1843, 
(ISM.  1847.  Philadelphia,  1K50). 
Same.  Part  II.  Boston,  1843  (1845, 1840.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1850).  Improved  ed.,  1853.  En- 
larged ed.,  1857. 
Same,  Part  III.  Boston,  1844  (1845).  Pliila- 
delphia,  1848.    Revitied  ed.,  Ih50. 

District  School  Reader.     Philadelphia,  n.  d. 
Improved  ed.,  1852.    (Boston,  1845,  IWO.)** 

Grammar  School  Reader.    Boston,  1810  (1846. 
1847.   PhUadelphia,  1848).    Imp.  ed.,  n.  d.** 

Comprehensive  Render.    Boston.* 

Tounff  Ladies'  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1851.* 

Questions   to   Emerson's   N.   A.   Arithmetic. 
Part  III.    Boston,  1839. 

Arithmetic.    See  Leach  <f  Swan. 
SWAN,  ROBERT, 

Arithmetics.    8ce  Leftch  (f  Stoan. 
SWEET,  .lOSIAH, 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man.     New  England  School 
edition.    Claremont.  1846. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.     Clare- 
mont, 1846. 
SWEET,  SAMUEL, 

Primary  School  Grammar.    Claremont.* 

Lwreer        "  •♦  Claremont.* 

SWEET,  SAMUEL  NILES, 

Practical  Elocution.    Albany,  4th  edition,  1846. 
(Troy}. 

Oratorical  Reader.    New  York.  1866.* 

Elocutionary  Chart.    New  York.* 


8WEETSER,  J.  E.. 
Musical  Works.    See  Ckeever  if  Sweeiser,  and 
AdavMy  Root  &  SweetMer, 
SWETT.,)., 
Englisli  Grammar.    Claremont,  1843.    2d  edi- 
tion, 1844.* 
SWIFT,  »LARY  A., 
First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy.    Piut  I. 
Hartford,  4th  edition,  1836.* 
Same,  Part  II.    Hartford,  1840.* 
SWINTON,  WILLIAM. 

Rambles  Among  Woros.    New  York,  1850. 
SYDOW,  E.  VON, 
Schul-AUas.    Gotha,  6th  edition,  1864. 
Hand-book  to  Physical  Mapa.    likUted  by  TO* 
leard.    Gotha,  1867. 
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TACITUS, 
Operu  Omnia.    3  vols.    Ronton,  1R17,  182n.* 
Hi:it(»riuruni  I  Jliri  V.,  cuin  Lib.  de  (tcrmaiiia  et 
Vila    Aprir4.1».      N<'W   York,    1N>5,    (lb;i5. 
PliiladHpliia,  1st  edition,  ]iH)H). 
8anie.     lOditt-d    l>v   ,f.    L.    Kinj^Moy.     Now 
Haven,' L»d  edition,  iNth.     IMill.-j.* 
••         l':<liied  hv  <•.  K.  Dillaway.     IMdlu.* 

Kditeil  lA  Williston.     Hartford, ''.it).* 
"  Literall\  tnuislated.     New  York.* 

The    Historief*,  wltli  Notes  for  Col lejre*.    Edi- 
ted !)>•  \V.  S.  Tjler.    New  York,  1MS». 
Geriiiuuia  and  ApVieola.    K<Iited  l»y  \V.  S.  Ty- 
ler.   New  York,  new  edition,  1^41^  (Ihovf). 
Same.     Kdited   bv   ("..  Antliun.     New  York, 
(I>5J).'lKiW. 
"  Literallv  translated.    Beaver,  Pa.* 

TACV^IKT,  ANDItlCW, 

Aritlimetica!   Theoria   et    Praxif*.      Antwerp, 

ir.jr,.* 

EIrmentM  of  Arithmetic.  Trnnslnted.  Ix>ndon.* 
Tlieorenis  of  Archimedes,  (with  Whlstou'^  Ku- 
••lid).     Lon«lon,  17-17. 
TAFKI.,  I^EONAIU).  &  lU'DOLPH, 
Latin  I'roninu'iiitiou  and  tlie  Latin  Alphabet. 
New  York.* 

TALiioT,  (;uiLLAr>n-:  h., 

PIdloMitnhy    of   Freucii  i'ronuuclation.     New 

York,  1.S&4.* 
Fi-ench  Pronnnciution  Self-taught.    N.  York.* 
French  Trnn.xlation  .^elf  taught.     Itostuu,  1^^6^, 
lis*)**,  \H\ '.    New  York.* 
TALItOT,  JOHN, 
Western  Practical  Arithmetic* 
Key  to  do.* 
TANM-JJ,  HKNin'  S., 

A  New  American  Atlaa.    Philadelphia,  IffTl.* 
TANM  K,  W., 
IJoyid   Melody  (^ompletc.    Newburyport,  17G1, 
i:«W,  1771.* 
TAPPAN,  KLI  Tnnn, 

(ieouM'trv.    Cincinnati,  iJ^iH.* 
TAPPAN,' H.  P.. 

Klenients  of  I^oglc.    New  Y'ork.  new  ed.,  IRSfi.* 
TATK,  THOMAS, 
Urawiug-ltook  for  Little  Hoys  and  (ilrls.    Lon- 

«lon,  InOI 
Treatise  on  tJie  Fir«t  l*rinciples  of  Aritlune- 

tic.     London,  7th  edition,  IHO. 
First  LessouH  in  Pliilosoi)hv.     HoMton.* 
Llemeutary    Coiir:e    of    N'utural     I'inlosophv. 

Kilitcd  by  Csirtee.    HoMon,  1>5<). 
Kxercif.es  on   M<-ch:inics  mid  S'utund  Philoso- 

pliy.     London,  new  edition.  IMU. 
Princijiiesnl  the  Ditlerential  and  lutein'al  Cal- 
culus.    London,  IMU. 
TATE,  WILLIAM. 
Comniercijd  Itook-kecping.     r^)ndon,  1810.* 
NjivjiI  Hoiik-k(>epinf;.     Loudon,  1^I5.♦ 
TAVLICIi.  KDMINh, 
Pniriic;:!  Hints  on  Hook  keeping  bv  Double  Kn- 
trv.     I^tndou,  lH«i.* 
TAYLOR.  C.  II., 
Pictori:.!  Ill'-t^.ry  of  the  T-nited  States.    Phila- 
delpld.i.* 
TAYLOK.  DONALD, 

<''Miutiuir  HouM'  Miiuunl.    Glasgow,  is:{^.» 
TAYI.Oi;,  ISAAC, 
World  of  Mind:    an  Element:irv   Book.    New 

Ytuk,  l';>.* 
Elements  «)f  Thoiight.    New  Y'ork,  ^^51.♦ 
TAYLOIJ.  .L  OKVILLi:, 
The  Farmer's  School- Book.    New  Y'ork,  18:J7. 
Itha<:a.* 
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TAY'IX)R,  JANE, 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds.    Worcester,  1831.* 
]<esson.s  for  Infant  Sabbath  Se'  (k>Is.* 
Girl's  Schoid-hook.     No.  I.    New  York.  1837.* 
Elements  of  Physiology.    New  Y'ork.* 
Physioloff>'  for' Children,  rPrimurv  l^cmons), 
New  York,  1KM»,  IM5,  1W7.  new  ed.,  n.  d.** 
TAYLOIJ,  .ItUIN, 
BaM  ham :  rn'iitise  on  Arithmetic  and  Oeome- 
trv,  from  the  Sanscrit.    BondiaVf  1813.* 
TAYLdit,  SA.Ml-EL  II., 
Method  of  Classicnl  Studv.    Boston,  186L* 
(ire«*k  (inmnnnrs.    See  li.  Kiikner. 
TAYLOIJ,  WILLIAM, 
Ct>mplete  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic.    BIr- 
ndughn'm,  17nM.* 
TAYLOIJ,  W.  ('., 
Student's  Manu>d  of  .\ncient  Historv.    I^ndon, 

IKI^.     New  York,  IM').* 
StudenC.s  Manual  of  Modern  lIlHtory.    Ix>ndon, 

l^:;^.     New  Y«)rk.  IMA.* 
Manu.-d  of  Ancient  and  MiMlern  llistorv.    Kdi- 
teit  by  Henry.    New  York,  (l«i60.)   'tftli  edi- 
tion,'iN"»U. 
TAYLOIJ,  W.  P., 
Pinnm-k's  H  istorv  of  France.    PhiUdelphia,  lit 

edition.  I^.'jo.* 
lilHtorioM  of  Home,  &c.    See  O.  GotdtmiA, 

TAYLOIJ, . 

P  auo  Forte  Primer.    New  York.* 
The  orgsin  Scliool.    New  York.* 
TEtJKTMEIEIJ,  W.  IL, 
Manunl   of    Domestic   Economy.     Edited  1^ 
Cook.     London,  It^S-t. 

te<;g, , 

Dictionarv  of  Chronology.    New  York.* 
TEMPLE  .'<A3fl^EL, 
(  hild''<  Asslst.nnt  in  the  Art  of  Reading.    fi<M* 

ton,  :kl  iHlit'on,  Ii^)7.    7th  edition,  IhM. 
Conci«e  Introduction  to  Practical  Arithmetic 
Boston,  (:^l^),  Uth  edition,  1825.    lOtb  edi- 
tion, 1K.7. 
System   of  Arithmetic,  in   Federal  Currcn^. 

lio.xton.  isof. 
Arithmetic,  revised  bv  .1.  Kobiniion,  Jr.    Boi- 
ton,  IKJL* 
TENNEY,  SANHOIJN, 

(Geology.     Pliiladelphin,  INV). 
TEIJKNTI  rs, 
CouMi'dijT  Sex.  Edited  by  Camua,  (Delphin  ed.) 
Londcm,  17.>(. 
.Same.    With    English    Notes,  by  Dillaway. 
Philndelphiu.* 
"         Edited  bv  C.  Anthon.    N.  Y.,  IWO.* 
'*         Lltendlv' translated  by  KIley,  New 
York.*' 
TEXIEIJ,  JEAN, 

Dlnlogues.* 
THACHEIJ.  THOMAS  A., 
Fir«t  Latin  IJook.     New  York,  1S57.* 
Cicero.    De   tMliciis.    LIbri    JII.     New   York, 

('nVO,  ISVI. 
T>e  « >ratore.    Arnold's  edition.    N'.  York,  1M7.* 
THAYEIJ,  MIJS.  C.  M., 
First   Lessons  in  the   Historv  of  the  United 
States.    New  York,  4th  trdition,  IKW. 
THEDKNirs,  K.  F., 

Skill- llotu" Ik.    .See  Ander»vn  tf-  ThHfntitis. 
TIIENOT.  T.  P., 
Practical  Per>|M*ctlve,  from  the  French.    New 
York,  iKM.* 
THEOPHILASTI'S, 
Moral     fiiarrM'ters.     (from      Gnrca     MnJnra). 
TranslKled    for    Stu«Ients,  by  C.  C.  t-levc 
hiiifl.    Ando\er,  l^:-»n.* 
THEIJKMIN,  K.. 

Eltwiiniire  a   Virtue.    A   svstem  of  Khctoric 
Translated   by    Shedd."    New  Y'ork,    I860. 
.Andover.  1^5I.* 
THIEUSCH,  D.  FUIEDHICH, 
(ireek  Tables,  translated  bv  Patton.    Andover, 
ItU*.!.    New  York,  2d  edition,  1830. 
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SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM,  (continued.) 

Moral  CIa«8  Book.    Boston,  1831  (1833). 

Political  Claas-Book.    Boston  (1830),  '31  (*45). 
8ULLIVANT,  WILLIAM, 

Musei  and  Hepaticie  of  the   United    States. 
(With  Graves  Manual.)    New  York,  1860 
SUMNER,  G£OKGE, 

Compend  of  Phvsiologioal  and  Systematic  Dot- 
any.    Hartford,  18^.* 
8UNDEVALL.C.J., 

Liirobok  i  SLOologicn  fBr  Begynnare.    Lund, 
4th  edition,  liSs. 
8UNDEVALL,  C.  J.,  &  F.  WEIGHT, 

Zoologlsk  Hand-Atlas  fSr  Skolor.     Lund,  2d 
edition,  1850. 
8URAULT,  F.  M.  J., 

Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Bos- 
ton (1831).    3d  edition,  1841. 

Bowbotham's  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French. 
Cambridge,  Ist  ed.,  1831.  Boston,  2d  ed., 
1830.    3il  ed.,  ia39.    Hallowell,  3d  ed.,  1841. 

New  French  Exercises.    Boston,  1843.* 

F^rench  Fables,  with  Key,  &c.  Boston,  1834, 
1843.* 

F^wioh  Questions  on  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
fkther.    Boston.  1843.* 

Easy  Grammar  of  tne  lUtlian  Language.  Bos- 
ton, 1813.* 

Little  Treasure  of  the  Student  of  the  Italian 
Language.    Boston,  1836.* 

surenneTgabri  kl, 

New  French  Manunl.    New  York,  1838.* 

Fenelon's  Telemaque.    Kew  York.* 

Voltaire's  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.    N.  York.* 

Standprd  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  French 
and  English.    New  York,  1850.* 

Dictionary  of  the  Freucli  and  English.  (Abridg- 
ment of  do.)    New  York.* 

See  Spiers  <f  Surenne. 
8UTCLIFFE,  J.. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    Lon- 
don, 18J6.    (2d  edition,  1821.) 
SVEDBOM,  P.  E., 

Utkast  till  Satslara.    Stockholm,  4th  ed..  1860. 

Lttsebok  fSr  Sverges  Ungdom.    Stockholm,  '63. 
SWAN,  WILLIAM  D.. 

Primanr  School  Speliing-Book.    Philadelphia, 

SpelUng-Book.    Philadelphia.  1819, 1850.** 

Inatructive  Reader.    Philndelphia,  1848, 1849. 

Introduction  to  Instnictive  Render.    I'hila.* 

Primary  School  Render.  Part  I.  Boston,  1843, 
(1M6. 1847.  Philndelphtn,  1850). 
Same.  Part  II.  Boston,  1843  (1845, 1840.  Phil- 
adelphia, I860).  Improved  cd.,  1853.  En- 
larged ed..  1857. 
Same,  Part  III.  Boston,  1844  (1845).  Phila- 
delphia, 1848.    Revised  ed.,  Ih50. 

District  School  Reader.  Philadelphia,  n.  d. 
Improved  ed.,  1852.    (Boston,  1845,  18KI.)** 

Grammar  School  Render.  Boston,  1840  (1S46. 
1847.    Philadelphia,  1848).    Imp.  ed.,  n.  d.** 

Comprehensive  Reader.    Boston.* 

Young  Ladies'  Reader.    Philadelptiia,  1851.* 

Questions  to  Emerson's  N.  A.  Arithmetic. 
Part  III.    Boston,  1839. 

Arithmetic.    See  Leach  (f  Swan. 
SWAN,  ROBERT, 

Arithmetics.    See  Leach  <f  Swan. 
SWEET,  .lOSIAH, 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  New  England  S<Aool 
edition.    Claremont.  1846. 

First  Lessons  in  English   Grammar.     Clare- 
mont, 1840. 
SWEET,  SAMUEL, 

Primary  School  Grammar.    Claremont.* 

iMrfzer        "  •*  Claremont.* 

SWEET,  SAMUEL  NILES, 

Practical  Elocution.  Albany,  4th  edition,  ISM. 
(Troy}. 

Oratorical  Reader.    New  York.  1866.* 

Elocutionary  Chart.    New  York.* 


8WEETSER,  J.  E., 
Musical  Works.    See  Ckeever  <f  Stoeetaer,  and 
A  dams  J  Root  d"  Sweetter. 
SWETT, .)., 
English  Grammar.    Claremont,  1843.    2d  edi- 
tion, 18M.* 
SWIFT,  »LARY  A., 
First  lessons  In  Natural  Philosophy.    Piut  I. 
Hartford,  4th  edition,  1830.* 
Snnie,  Part  II.    Hartford,  1840.* 
SWINTON,  WILLIAM. 

Rambles  Among  Woros.    New  York,  18S0. 
SYDOW,  E.  VON, 
Srhul- Atlas.    Gotha,  0th  edition,  1864. 
Hand-book  to  Physical  Maps.    likUted  by  TO* 
leard.    Gotha,  1867. 
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TAflTUS, 
0|)era  Omnia.    tivoU.    Boston,  1817,  Ifefi.* 
lllstorlarum  IJbri  V.,  cum  Lib.  di>  (formaiiiaet 
Vita    Ajfrirola*.     N>w   York,    JHJO,    (1K.'3. 
riiilufh-lplilu.  IM  (Mlhion,  IHiS). 
8umi>.      l->litf'(l    hv   J.    L.    Kiiif^Hley.      \<>w 
Huvimi/lM  cMlitioii.  IN>.     riiilii.* 
••         Kjlitecl  l.v  r.  K.  DiUuwnv.    IMiiln.* 

KiIiUMl  l»y  WillUtim.     Ilurtfi.ra.  \Hi.* 
"  Litcrulh  tritn>hitt'(l.     NfW  \  ork.* 

Tho    mstonVs.  ^^ltll  Notfs  for  (:nIlo;rf:«.     K<H- 

Uil  l»v  W.  S.  IvItT.     New  York,  IM'.K 
GiTiiiaiiin  hikI  A^VicoIu.    KiUtrtl  by  \V.  S,  Ty- 
Wr.    New  York,  m-w  <Mlition,  1H1>,  (1^^5■.'). 
^ialllt•.     Kditi'd   by   i'.   Authuii.     Mow  Yurk, 

"         Literal! V  traiislatod.    Beaver,  Pa.* 
TACV^IKT,  AXDKlCW, 
Aritliiiictlca!    Thooriu   et    Praxis.      Antwer]), 

H;.vi.* 
Elemoiiis  of  Aritbmetlc.  TrniiHluted.  Ix>ndoii.* 
Tbc'on'ins  ol"  ArcbliiKMb-iii,  (witli  Wbistoii's  Ku- 
rlitl).    Loii'lon,  inr. 
TAFKL.  LKONAIM),  &  lUDOLPH, 
Latin  Proiiunriutiou  and  the  Latin  Alphabet. 
Xrw  York.* 
TALI40T,  (JlJILLArMK  H., 
iMiilomiphv    of  Freuch  i'ronunclation.     New 

York,  IN54.* 
Fi-eudi  Pronunciation  Solf-tanfflit.    X.  York.* 
French  Tnuisiation  Self  taught.     Itottton,  l.s{^, 
l.*s»s,  iMi'.    New  York.* 
TALBOT,  .JOHN, 
Western  Practical  Arithmetic* 
Kev  to  do.* 
TANNKi:,  II  EN  BY  S., 

A  N«'w  American  Atlas.    Pliiladelphia,  l>Vt.* 
TAN.'^l'K,  W., 
Bovid   Melody  (Complete.    NewburytMrt,  1701, 

TAPPAN,  ELI  TOl>I), 

<;eonH  trv.    (.'incimiati,  P^i.1.* 
TAPPAN,' 11.  P., 

Elements  ol  Loiric.    New  Y'ork.  new  ed.,  IWO.* 
TATE,  TIIO.MA>, 
Urawinf;-Book  for  Little  Boys  and  (iirls.    Lon- 

<lon,  iN'ii 
Treat  Isf  on  the  Fir«»t   Principle.<«  of  Arithme- 
tic.    London,  7th  edition,  IM'.K 
First  Le««Kon!*  in  Philosophv.    Boston.* 
Elen)enrary    t'our-Je    of    N'atural     Pidlosophy. 

Edited  by  C.-irtee.     Boston,  l^5^. 
Exercices  on   MechnnicM  and  Naturtd  Phil(»M)- 

pliy.     London,  new  edition.  l.'-IU. 
Prin<'1j)Ie!«  of  the  Dillerential  and  Integral  Cal- 
cuius.     I^mdon,  ISilL 
T.\TE,  \VILLIAHI, 
<'omnierci:;l  Bo<»k-keepinff.     London,  1810.* 
NjivjiI  B(»ok-keepinf;.     London,  l^lu.♦ 
TAVLEi:.  EhMINIi, 

Pnicticjil  llintH  on  Book  keeping  by  Double  En- 
trv.     Londmi,  1M«>.* 
TAYIOIJ.  ('.  B., 
PicfoH.  I  lli-itorvof  the  Tnltod  .'States.     Phila- 
delphia.* 
TAYL<H{.  hoNALl), 

(■'Mintiiiir  Hoii-^e  Manunl.    (flasirow,  is:i8.* 
TAYI.Oi:,  !>AAC, 
Worlil  of  .Min«l;    an  Elementnrv   Bonk.    New 

"iork,  I-.Vv* 
Element f  of  Thoiiglit.    New  York,  1S5I.* 
TAYLOK.  .L  OBVII.LE, 
The  Farmer'^*  .ScluM>i-B(»ok.    New  York,  1837. 
Itliaca." 
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TAYI/)R,  JANE, 
llynuiH  for  Infant  Minds.    Worcentor,  1H31.* 
l^'s.-iMH  for  Infant  Sal>bath  Se*  (Mdn.* 
rjIrlV  School-Bm.k.     No.  I.    New  York»  1837.* 
Element K  of  Pliyi*lohijry.    New  Y'ork.* 
Phyi<ioloffy  for '  t'hildmi,  (Primary  I^esRons). 
'N<'W  Y«>rk,  ISTU,  1M5,  1847,  new  ed.,  n.  d.** 
TAYLOIt,  .lOIlN, 
BaMhiira;  I'reutise  on  Arithmetic  and  Geome- 
try, from  the  .'<*nn«crit.    Bomliay,  1H13.* 
TAYLOIJ,  SAMPEL  II., 
Method  of  (  iax-ical  Study.    Boston,  1801.* 
<in'<'k  (irammnrji.    See  li.  Kiihnfr, 
TAYLOR,  WILLIAM, 
Complete  Synfm  of  Practical  Arithmetic.    Bir- 
minghnm.  17Ki.* 
TAYLOK,  \V.  t'., 
Mudent  V  .Miinu-il  of  Ancient  Ilivtory.    London, 

IKK     New  York,  IM.).* 
Student  *>  M:;nu.il  of  Modern  IliHtory.    I^ondon, 

IK'-h.     .New  Yt»rk,  1M.">.* 
Manuid  of  Ancient  and  M(Klern  IlistorT.    Edi- 
ted bv  Henry.    New  York,  (185U.)    Wh  edi- 
tion,'inV.i. 
TAYUHL  \V.  P., 
PinnockV  11  i>itorv  of  France.    Hiiladelphla,  Itt 

edition,  J.SV».* 
Histories  of  Bome,  &c.    See  O.  GoldtmUk. 

TAYLOK. , 

P  ano  Forte  Primer.    New  York.* 
The  <  >rpnn  School.    New  York.* 
TECJETMEIEK,  W.  B., 
Manned   of    DomeMtic    Economy.     Edited  1^ 
Cook.     London,  lKi3. 

TEtiti. , 

Dirtlonarv  of  Chronology.    New  York.* 
TE.MPLE  SA-MPEL, 
Child's  Asslitr.nt  in  the  Art  of  Kendinff.    fioe* 

ton,  'M  edition.  1»<07.    7th  edition,  1834. 
Concise  introduction  to  iVactical  Arithmetic 
BtMon,  (:8l^),  \n\\  edition,  IKJft.    10th  edi- 
tion, l^-r. 
Svstem   of  Arithmetic,  in   Fecleral  Currency. 

Boston,  IK>L 
Arithmetic,  re\i.«e<lbv  .1.  Bobinsou,  Jr.    Boi- 
ton.  18-.'L* 
TENNEY,  SANBOKN, 

(iroiogv.     Philadelphia,  IMV). 
TEKENtirs, 
Comirdia*  Sex.  Edited  by  Camun,  (Delphin  cd.) 
London.  17.V4. 
.**amo.    Witii    English    Notes,  by  Dillaway. 
IMdhuielphia.* 
E«ilHd  bv  C.  Anth(m.    N.  Y.,  1849.* 
"  Literullv  tranAlated  by  Klley,  New 

York.*' 
TE.XIER,  .lEAN, 

Dirdognes,* 
THA(  IIEK.  THOMAS  A.. 
Fir-t  Latin  Bor>k.     New  York,  i><i7.* 
Clc<'io,    I)e   oiBciis.    LIbri    III.     New   York, 

T>e  f  >ratoro.    Arnold's  edition.    N.  Yc»rk,  1847.* 
TIIAYEK.  Mi:s.  C.  M., 
First    Less«)ns   In   the   Histor\'  of  the   United 
Statr-s.    New  Y«»rk,  4th  edition,  P<«i). 
TH EDEN  IPS.  K.  F.. 

skol.Kotii'ik.    SiM'  Amlrrunt «?  Thetlfnivt, 
Til  EN  or.  T.  P.. 
Pnjctir-al  T*er!»pective,  from  the  French.    New 
Y(.rk.  i>:M.* 

THEopm:A>rrs. 

Mond     ciMir.'cters,     (fn>m      Or.Tcn     MfU^^ra). 
Tran^lr.tetl    f«ir    Students,  by  C.  V.  Clevo 
hnid.     Andover,  isjii,* 
THEKEMIN,  V., 
Eh»nnrnn'  a   Virtue.    A   svstem  of   Khetorlc 
Tninslated  by    She«ld."    New  York,    I860. 
Andover,  IKH.* 
THIEKMII,  I).  FK1EI>BICH, 
(irtH'k  Tables,  tmn>«lated  bv  Patton.    Andover, 
Itcfi^.    New  York,  2d  edition,  ltj30. 
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THINKER,  THEODORE, 

First  Lessons  in  Botany.    New  York,  1846. 
THOMAS,  ALEXANDER,  JR., 

The  Orator's  Assistant.    Worcester,  1797.* 
THOMAS,  JOSEPH, 
Lynd's  First  Book  of  Etymology.     Philadel- 
phia, 1862.  (185C}. 
Gazetteer.    See  /iaidioin  tf  Thomtu. 
THOMAS,  MArrHEW. 
Merchant's  and  Tradesman's  Guide.    London, 
1814.* 
THOILIS,  8.  A., 
Houthem  First  Spelling* Book.    New  Haven. 
First  Lessons  in  Hook-kueping.    Parts  I.—* III. 

New  Haven,  n.  d. 
Book-keepinp^  by  Single  Entry.    N.  Haven,  *58.* 
"  "  Double    "  "         »58.* 

TH03L4S  &  ANDREWS, 
Grammar   of  tlie   Greek    Language.    Boston, 
1800.* 
thomAe,  GTJSTAV, 

Liirobok  i  Geoprroplii.    Stockholm,  18S3. 
THOMPSON,  JAMl-iS. 
American  IXitoHs  Guide.    Companion  of  Arith- 
metic.   Albany,  1st  edition,  1808. 
THOMPSON,  JAMES  B., 
Arithmetical  Tables.    Now  York,  1818. 

"  ♦'       and  Exercises.    N.  York, 

n.  d. 
Mental  Arithmetic.    New  Haven,  1846.     New 

York,  (1865}.    125th  edition,  1858.** 
Exercises  for  the  Slate  and  Blackljoard.    New 

York,  1840. 
Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  or  Slate  and  Black- 
board Exercises.    New  York,  1K5S. 
Arithmetical  Analysis,  or  Higlier  Arithmetic. 

New  York,  n.  d. 
Practical  Arithmetic.    New  Haven,  Ist  edition, 
18i4J.     New  York,  2d  edition,    1840.    5Hth 
edition,  1850.    new  ed.,  ISO^i,  ls55,  1K>8.** 
Key  to  do.     New   ilavcn.  1840.     Now   York, 

revised  edition,  1847.    New  edition,  lh59. 
Higher  Arithmetic.    New  York,  5th   edition, 

1848.    26th  edition,  1853.    120th  ed.,  n.  d. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1818. 
Elements  of  Algebra.    New  Haven,  5th  edition, 

1844. 
Key  to  do.    New  Haven.* 
Elements  of  Algebra,  an  Abridgment  of  Day's. 
New  Havon,  1843.     6tli  edition,  1845.    0th 
edition,  1840.     12th  edition,  184U. 
Legendre's  Elements  of  Geometry.    N.  Haven, 
3d  edition,   1844.     4th  edition,  1840.     5th 
edition,  i860.** 
Trigonometry,   Mensuration,    and    Surveying. 
See  Jeremiah  Day. 
THOMPSON,  THOMAS, 
Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Ac.    Phila- 
delphia, IKtt).* 
THOMPSON,  ZADOC, 
Youth's  Assist-ant  in  Theoretic  and  Practical 
Arithmetic.    Woodstock    2d  edition,  1827. 
Improved  edition,  1828.* 

THOMPSON.  , 

Perry's  Spelling- Book,  improved,  1810.* 
THOMSON,  IGNATIUS, 
~       "  -     --     .  Randolph,  Vt.,  1810. 


Boston,  1844. 


Tlie    Patrfot's  Monitor. 
THOMSON,  JAMES. 
The  Seasons.    School  editions. 
(Phiiadolphia,  1K>2). 
Same,  edited  bv  .T.  K.  Boyd.    New  York.* 
THOMSON,  WILl.IAM, 
OutlineH  of  tlie  Laws  of  Tliougiit.    Treatise  on 
Ix>gic.    New  York.* 
THOREAU,  P.. 
Practical    Courne  of  Book-keeping.      London, 
1815.* 
THORNTON,  ROBKIIT  J., 

Grammar  of  Botany.    New  York,  1818. 
THORNTON,  W., 
Cadmus;  or,  a   Treatise   on  the  Elements  of 
Written  Language.    Philadelpliia,  1793.* 


THORPE,  B.,  A  L.  F.  KLIPSTEIN, 

Anglo-Saxon  (iospds.    Now  York.* 

TilURST()N, , 

Analysis  of  the  English  Alphabet.    Portland, 
iws.* 
THUCYDIDES, 
History  of  the  Peloiwnnoslan  War.   Edited  by 
J.  J.  Owen.     New  York.* 
Same.     Litorallv  translated  by  Dale.     New 
York.* 
*•         Translated  bv  Smith.    Philadelphia, 
18H.    New  York,  184V.* 
TIARKS,  J.  G., 
Exercises   for  writing    German.     Edited   by 
Riilkor.     Boston,  Ist  edition,  I860.* 

TIBBENS, , 

Frencli  Dictionary.    See  T.  Xugent,  and  Flem' 
inq  (f  Tihbens. 
TICKEJi,  WILLIAM, 

Englisli  Grammar.    London,  1800.* 
TICKNOR,  ALMON, 
Columbian  Spolling-Book.    Philadelphia,  1869. 
Arithmetical  Tables.    Philadelphia,  lNo*K* 
Youtli's  Columbian  Calculator.     Philadelphia, 

1850.* 
Columbian  Calculator.    Plillndelphia,  1866.* 
Keys  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1^<60.* 
Mensuration;    or,  the    Square   and   Triangle. 

Philndelphia,  1852. 
Key  to  do.    PiUladelphia,  I860.* 
Mathematical  Tables.* 
Accountant's  A-^sistant.* 
TICKNOR,  ELISHA, 
English  Exercises.    Boston,  1702,  3d  edition. 
174H.* 
TILLEARD,  JAMES, 
Collection  of  Secular  Music  for  Schools.    Lon- 
don, n.  d. 
Collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  Schools.    Lon- 
don, lS5:i. 
Hand-l>ook  to  Sydow's  Physical  Maps.    Gotha, 
1H57. 
TILLETT,  FRANCIS, 
New  Key  to  the  Exact  Sciences.    Winchester. 
1824. 
TILLINGHAST,  NICHOLAS, 
Prayers  for  Schools.    Boston,  1852.* 
Elements  of  I'lane  Geometry.    Boston,  1844.* 
TOCQl'OT,  , 

Freucli  Grammar.    See  J.  Perrin. 
TODD,  JOHN, 
Attempt  Towards  Improvement  in  Psalmody. 
Philadelphia,  17(53.* 
TODD,  JOHN,  &  OTHERS, 
Tlie  American  Tutor's   Assistant.    (Arithme- 
tic).   Philadelphia,  3d  edition,  1797. 
TODD,  JOHN, 
The    Vlliaffo   Reader.     (Anon.)     Springfield, 

1840,  1841. 
Quest  ion- liook  on  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Northampton,  I860.* 
Index  Rerum.    Northampton.* 
TODD,  LEWIS  C, 
An  English  Grammar.    Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  1826. 
2d  edition,  1827. 

TODD,  , 

English  Dictionary.    See  S,  Johnson, 
TOLON,  M.  F., 
Historla   de  los  Estados  Unidos.    Translated 

from  Willard.    New  York,  1852. 
Elementary  Spanish  Reader   and   Translator. 
New  York,  1852.* 

TOMPKINS,  , 

Copy  Slips,    New  York.* 
TOOKE,  ANDREW, 
Panthoon  of  the   Heathen   Gods.     (London, 
30th  edition,  1800).    Baltimore,  2d  edition, 
IK20,  1823. 
TOOKE,  J.  HORNE, 
Epea  Pteroenta.    Diversions  of  Perley.   2  vols. 
Philadelphia,  Ist  edition,  1806. 
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TOUPK.  OTTO, 

InMriirtioiiM  for  thi'  (iiiitar.    lioiiton.* 
TOUKKY.  .lb>sK.  .11:., 

IViint-r.  »»r  Fir-t  »<x>k.    Phfladi'lphia,  l«2ft.* 

Familiar  >|M'Iliit^-Hoi>k,  ur  Mocond  Bouk.    Phil- 
adi'iphiii,  iKJti.* 

I*riiiiarv  Spellinv:  Book.    Phila.,  (1831),  1S9<J. 

Moral  lD!<triK>tor.     BallKtmi  Sim,    lAt  edition 
IMU.    (Pliiladel]iliia,  4tb  odition,  IKH). 

lMea>iiig  Coiiiiiuiiion.    Philadflphia,  '«'d  edltiou, 

lK,'i. 

Mont  at  Musuem  for  the  UUing  Generation.   2 

VOJH.* 

TOUKKY  JOHN, 
roiiti)^iidium  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  and 
Middlf  Mates.    New  York,  1KI4,  1«2«.* 
TOTTKN,  H.  .J., 

Nuval  T<xt-»«»ok.    Bofton.* 
T<»'ITKN,  MLAS  E., 
New  introduction  to  the  Science  of  Algebra. 
Ilurlford,  \Kii\.    (New  York). 
TOWKIi,  ANNA  E., 
Little  Prinier,  for  the  Youngest  Classes.    Bos- 
ton.* 
TOWElt,  DAVID  B., 
First  Step ;  or,  l-^cerclses  in  Articulation.    Bos- 
ton. lK»h.* 
I*ictoriul  Primer.    Boston,  n.  d. 
Grudiin)  Speller,  and  Complete  Knunciator.    N. 

York,  'id  edition,  Itrki,  (1M7).    Boston,  n. 

d.,  (1NV*.)** 

Gradual  ] 'rimer,  or  Part  I.    New  York,  1816, 
1M(»,  flKiv*;)  Boston,  n.  d. 

Introduction  to  Gradual  Header,  or  Part  IT. 
N.  Y.,  IMiK  (IKl7,)rth  ed.  IKflO.  (Boston.)** 

Gradual  Header,  First  Step,  or  P..rt  I! I.    Bos- 
ton, 3d  ed.,  Ih41.  N.  Y.  18<S,  HMl,  1H5','.)*» 
Same,  \^ith  Headinfr  i/essons.  Boston,  .Id  ed., 
1^41.    Enlarced  ed.,  1H5,  lh5o.** 

Sequel  to  (iratlual  Header,  Part  IV.    Boston, 

IMS,  ]mi.* 

Intermediate   Header;   Primary  School   First 

Class  Book.  Bot<ton,  IhSS.  N.  Y.,  n.  d.* 
Praeticnl  Header.  New  York.  1W7,  (1W«.)** 
Gradual  lessons  in  (irnmmar.    Boston,  1>S47. 

(New  York,  1H47,  1W<>.) 
(Common  School  <irammnr.    Boston,  1850,  IHfiO. 
Gradual  I^snouh  in  Arithmetic.    Boston.* 
Intellectual  Algebra.    Boston,  ]H5.(lhri','.}  New 

York,  1H45.  <'ith  ed.,  1K4S.  7th  ed.,  Ih50.  bth 

ed.,  Ih5,».   13tli  ed.,  1K»:J.** 
Kev  to  do.    New  York,  IMS.  (Boston  imi.) 
TOWEH,  D.  B..  &  <'.  WAI-KEH, 
North  American  First  Class  Header,  (Tower's 

Filth  Book.)    N.  Y.  (IMH,  IhOl.)  Wli  imI.,  'M. 
i^ame,  (Tower's  Sixth  Book.)    N.  Y'ork,  IWh 

ed..  INV).  (Boston,  lSo»^.) 
North  American  Second  (lass  Header,  (Tower's 

Fourth  Header.)    N.  Y.  HMU,)  3d  ed.,  1«50. 
Same,  enlarged,  (Tower's  Filth  Ht'ader.)    N. 

York,  14th  ed.,  lh5A.  JUth  ed.,  Ifct5(i.  (Boston, 

1K>.) 
TOWEH,  1>.  B.,  *  B.  F.  TWEED, 
First   Ix'MHons  in   language ;  or.  Elements  of 

English  Grammar.     New  York,  lb&4,  ItsSti. 

Bohton,  n.  d.** 
Gradual  i>>s.«ons  In  English  Grammar.    Boston, 

IMh,  IstW.* 
Sequel  to  do.* 
(f  rammar  of  Composition.   New  York,  1855,  '50. 

Bo.-ton,  u.  d. 
TOWLE,  .1., 
(iranmiar  of  Astronomy.  N.  Y'ork,  lt!e:5.  Phila., 

IKW.* 
1Y)\VN,  SALEM. 
Cluirt  of  Elementary  Sounds.    BuflTalo;  Port- 
land.* 
Spelling- Book.    (Albany,  1N37.)  New  York,  n. 

d.  2d  ed.,  ISJh.** 
Spelling  and  Delining  Book.  New  York,  KM  e<l., 

JKUl.    Portland,  lUOth  ed.,  1H5.    (Auburn, 

l&H.)** 


TOWN,  SALEM,  (eontinwd.) 
Siiellerand  iXefluer,  revised.  BnflUo,  1661,1868. 

Portland,  IKW. 
New  S|M*ller  and  IX'Uner.  Boston,  Imp.  ed.,  n. cL, 

lh5ri. 
Analvsis  of  Derivative  Words.  New  York,  ad 
ed.,  ItcM.  (:id  ed.,  WHS.)  itth  ed.,  18:18.  :eiBt 
ed.,  1S41.  ('oi>perstown,  2lHt  ed.,  18H.  3l8t 
e<l.,  ih4m.  Hochester,  21st  ed.,  1845.  (Boston; 
Portland;  Buttaio,  1^54.}** 
Child's  First  Header.   Portland,  1810.  Ker.  ed., 

181s.** 
First  Header.   New  Y'ork,  1H45.    Portland,  18M. 

(Boston.)** 
Second  Heiuler;  or,  SjM'ller's  Companion.  New 

York,  lh46.  Portland,  IKIA.  (IkMton.)** 
TliinI  Header.    New  York,  1845.  Portland,  1810. 

(Boj.ton.)** 
Fourth  Header.  ( Portland,  IHIO.  Buffalo.)  Boa- 
ton,  IKm. 
Grammar  .vlioid  Header.  Porthind,  1861.   (Boa- 
ton:  Builido.) 
Tlie  Bible  Header.    Portland,  1810. 
TOWN,  S.,  &  N.  M.  HOI.BltOOK, 
Progressive  Pii^torial  Primer,  (AuoH.J  Boiton, 

n.  d.,  (Bangor.) 
l*rogresM\e  Speller.    Boston,  1800. 

SiK.>ller  and  Deflner.  Boston. 
I*irst  Header.    Boston,  n.  d. 
Si>i'«>nd  Header.    Boston,  n. 
Thinl  Beader.    Boston,  n.  d. 
'*  Fourth  Iteader.    Boston,  n.  d. 

"  Fifth  or  Elocu.  Header.  IkMton,  lud. 

**  8i>eaker  ami  Common  tichool  B«ul» 

er.    Boston.* 
TOWNDROW,  T., 
(;oniplete  System  of  PenniAusbfp.    Boston.* 
Writing-Books,  with  Copies.    Isoston.* 
Comnleti.  (iuidc  to  Stenography.    Boston,  IQl. 
(New  York.) 
TOWN.sENI),  C.  E., 

M«'<*hunii*nl  /^Mliac.    New  York.* 
TOWN.>ENl),  HANNAH, 
llistt»rv  of  England  In  Verse.    Philadelptda,  2d 
eil.'  1^5:i. 
THA<  Y,  C., 
ChiltlV  First   Book  in  Arithmetic.     FbUadel- 

phia,  IKi<. 
Elementary  Arithmetic.    Philadelphia,  1860. 
Seieniilic  and  Practical  Arithmetic.    Philadel- 
phia, iNiO. 
New  SyMem  of  Arithmetic.    New  Haven,  1840. 

New  York,  4th  ed.,  IMO. 
Commercial  and  Mechanical  Arithmetic    Pbil- 

ad(>lphia,  Inv.i. 
Kevs  10  do.    Philadelphia.* 
TKACY,  J.  L., 
A  School  HeM>nl.    New  York.* 
A  l*ockot  ileeonl.    New  York.* 
The  Scholar's  Heeord.    New  York.* 
American  scIkmi]  Manual  and  Juvenile  Harp. 

Cincinnati,  5rli  vil.  IK'Mi. 
Americiin  Historical  Header.    Phila.  1867. 
T 11  \  I  I    K  T 

The  illustrated  Family  Gyninasinm.  N.  Y.  1887.* 
THAPANY,  1).  G.,  &  A.  de  HOSlLLEY, 
Nouviniu  Dictionnuire  Fraucois-Espognol,  Ac 
•J  vols.    New  York,  ISLU* 
THEEBY,  S., 
Elenu'nts  of  Astronomy.  Hev.  by  Nnsh.    New 
Ytirk,  IsiJ.  2d  ed.  IKiO. 
THEG<»,  C.  B., 

(ieographv  of  Pennsylvania.  Pliiladelphia,  1813. 
TKENCll,  IMCIIAkD  C, 
On  the  Study  of  Words.    I^ndnn,  (1st  ed.  1861.) 

61  bed.  185:1.  New  York,  1852. 
SynonvniH  of  the  New  Testament.    Cambridge, 

Eng.,  L'd  ed.,  1854. 
English,  I'ast  and  IVescnt.    New  York,  1862.* 
Notes  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord.  New  York, 
I860.* 
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TKIIOIER,  JOSHUA, 
Practical  Chemistry,  for  Farmers,  Ac.  London, 

Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy.     Philadel- 
phia, Ibi'i,  lb47.* 

trimmeIi,  maky, 

Leading  Strings  to  Knowledge.    Boston,  1847. 

(New  Yorlc.) 
Early  Lessons.    New  York.* 
Natural  History.    Boston,  1829.  Now  York.* 
Concise  History  of  Kn<Muud.  2  vols.  Bost.  1818. 

TRIMMER, , 

Teacher's  Assistant.    1806.* 
Sequel  to  do.    mn)* 
Knowledge  nf  Nutine.    1806.* 
TRINDER,  WILLIAM, 

English  CirHminar.    London,  1781.* 
TRONCHIN,  BERNARD, 

New  Pronouncing  French  Primer.  N.  Y.,  1829.* 
TROTTER,  JAMES. 
Hutton's  Complete   Course   of  Book-keeping. 

Edinburgh.  iKK.* 
Hutton's  Practical  Arithmetic.    Ed.  I860.* 
TRUE,  CHARLES  K., 

Elements  of  lx)gic.    Boston,  1840.* 
TUCK,  U., 

Manual  of  Book-keeping.    Glasgow,  1842.* 
TUCKER,  BEN.I  AM  I S. 
Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.    Phil- 
adelphia, 4th  ed.,  Ihl2.* 
Sacred  and  Profane  llistory.    Phila..  1806. 
Blair's  Grammar  of  Chemistry.    Phila.,  1S27.* 
TUCKERMAN,  E., 

Synopsis  of  North  American  Lichens.    Canib.* 
TUCKERMAN,  HENRY  T., 
Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Literature.    Phila., 
2d  ed.,  1854.* 
TUFT,  JOHN. 
Easy  3Iethoa  of  Singing  by  Letters.    Boston, 

172:).* 
Introduction  to  the  Singing  of  Psalm  Tunes. 
Boston,  hth  edition,  1731.* 
TULLY,  J.  B., 

Fourth  Book  of  Rt^ading  Lessons.    N.  York.* 
TUPPER,  MARTIN  F., 
Philosophie,  I'roverbiale,  trad,  en  Fran9.   Phil- 
adelphia, IMV).* 
TURN  BULL,  LAWRENCE, 

Treatise  on  Exp<'rimontal  Electricity.    Phila.* 
TURNER,  BRANDON, 
Grammar  Arom  Brown's   Institute.     London, 
1841.* 
TURNER,  DANIEL, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1739.* 
TURNER,  DAWSON  W., 
Analysis  of  EngliKh  and  French  History.  Lon- 
don, (1S50.)    3d  edition,  lt04. 
Analysis  of  Roman  History.    London,  1850. 
TURNfcR,  EDWARD, 
Elements  of  Chemistry.    Ed.  by  Bnclic.    Phlla- 
delphin,  5th  edition,  1H.(5. 
Same.    Ed.  by  .lolinston.    Philadelphia.* 
Manual  of  ChemiHtry.    Ed.  hy.Iohnstou.  Phila- 

delpt'iia,  new  edition,  1H48. 
Chemistry.    E<Iit»d  by  J.  B.  &  R.  E.  Rodgers. 
Philadelphia* 
TURNER,  FRANCOIS, 
Element-s  de  Grammuire  Fran^nise,  (Prlnc.  of 

French.)    New  Haven,  1840. 
French  Class  Book.* 

Treatise  on  FnMicli  Poetry.    New  Haven.* 
TURNER,  .JOHN, 
Easy  Ciuide  to  ^'oclU  Music.  Abridged.  Boston, 
IktO.* 
TURNER.  MARIA, 
Young  Indies'  Asisistant  in  Drawing  and  Paint- 
in*'.    Cineinnnti,  1KJ4.* 
TURNER,  K.,  JR., 
Introduction  to  Universal  Geography.    Dublin, 
10th  ed.,  1810.    London,  7tu  ed.,  n.  d.    13th 
ed.,  1808. 


TURNER,  S.  H., 
Planck's  Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology.   N, 
York,  1M4.* 
TURNER,  WILLI A3I  W., 
The  Scliool  Dictionary.     Hartford,  1829.** 
CobbiuM  Cliild's  Arithmetic.    Hartford,  Ist  ed., 
IKW.* 
TURNER,  THOMAS, 
Abridgment  of  the  Arts  and  Scichoes.    180rt.* 
Book-keeping,  by  Double  Entry.    IhOO.* 
Epitome  of  Hook  keeping.    Portland.    1804.* 
TUTIIILL,  MRS.  L.  C, 
Simple  Farts.    New  York.* 
Young  Ladies'   Reader.    New  Haven,  Ist  e<L, 

lh39.    2d  ed.,  IkH. 
My  Little  (ieograpliy.    Phila.,  1^^7.  (1848.) 
9  Phonetic  Geography.    Philadelphia.* 
TWEED,  B.  F., 

Grammars.  &c.    See  Tower  if  Tteeetl. 
TWEED.  DALE, 

Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Asi^istant.  Albany,  1820.* 
TWITCH  ELL,  MARK, 

An  English  (Grammar.    Portland,  1st  ed.,  1825.* 
TYLER,  B    M.. 
^Vrithmetick,  Theoretical  and  Practical.    Illus- 
trated.   Middletown,  lh27.** 
TYLEU,  MRS.  L.  II., 

Treatise  on  Astronomy.    Middletown,  1837. •• 
TYLER,  SAMUEL, 

Astronomy.    New  York,* 
TYI FR   W.  S 
TheHLstories'of  Tacitus.    New  York^  1849. 
Gerniania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus.    New  York, 

1M9,  (1.S52.) 
Plato's  Apolojrv,  and  Crito.    New  York.* 
TYNG,  STKPUEN  IL, 

lA>ssons  on  the  Acts.    Philadelphia,  1853. 
TYSON,  .1.  W., 
Atlas  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History.    Phlhu 
delphia,  1M5.* 
TYTLER,  ALEXANDER, 
Outlines   of   Lectures   on  Universal  History. 
Edinburgh,  17h\.'. 
TYTLER,  ALEXANDER  F  , 
Elements  of  General  Historv     N.  Y'ork,  1818. 
Same.    (Ed.  by  I.  Hill.)    Concord,  1««3,  1825, 

( 18*2S  )  iKf  ** 
Same.  '  Ed.  by  T.  Robbins.    Hartford,  1818, 
lh23.    New  York,  1819.** 
TYTLER,  J  , 
Salmon's   Luiversal    Geographical   Gi 
Edinburgh,  1777. 
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UFFORD,  HEZEKIAH  G., 

Klementary  Treatiu  on  Locio.    V,  York,  1823. 
UHL3fAN>\ , 

8yriac  Grammar.     Translated  bf  Hntcfalnaon. 
Xpw  York,  1S55.* 
U.NDKRHILL,  DANIEL  C, 

Tables*  of  Arithmetic     New  York.* 
UNDERWOOD,  W., 
C-i(M>ro'8()rationM,with  Interlinear  translation. 
RovlKed  by  Clark.    Philadelphia.* 
UXGEWITTER,  F.  F., 
Europe,  Pa^t  uud  Present ;  Manual  of  European 
Geography  and  History.    New  York,  l»6u. 
UNWIN,^'.  G., 
Wcber^s    Training    School    Singing    Method. 
London,  liM'i).*' 
UPHABI,  THOMAS  C, 
Elements  of  Blcntal  Philosophy.  2  vols.   Port- 
land, 1»27.    3d  edition,  MsiVi* 
Same,  abridged.    New  York,  (1852,)  1800. 
Treatine  on  the  Will.    New  York,  1^5*J. 
Moral  PhiloHophy.    Text-Hook.* 
Outlines  of  ]miK>rfoct  and  Disordered  Mentml 
Action.    New  York,  (IMO,  lbi'6,)  IhSV. 
URCULLU,  JO.SE  DE, 
{Spanish  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  IRSO.* 
Nuevai;ramaticAln''leiui.   I'hila.,  Ihuti.  N.  Y.* 
URE,  ANDREW, 

Dictionary  of  Cliemistry.     Philadelphia,  1821.* 
USiSUER,  G.  NEVILLE, 
An  English  Grammar.  (London,  1787.)  Exeter, 

N.H.,  3d  edition,  IMH.* 
Arithmetic.    Abridged  by  LitUe.    1801.* 


V. 

VAILLANT,  A., 
Garden's  Conversations  on  Italy,  In  English 
and  French.    Phihtdelphia,  2d  ed.,  18te. 
VALLA,  GEORGE, 
De  Arithmetico,  [in  De  Ezpetendis,  &c.1   Ven- 
ice, 151)1.* 
VALPY,  EDWARD, 
Elegant  in  Latins;  or.  Rules  and  KxerdMcs,  &c. 
I^ondon,  (3d  ed.,  1813.)  5th  cd.,  1816.  New 
Haven,  1810. 
VAL1*Y,  F., 
Greek  Exercises;   or.  Introduction  to  Greek 

Composition.    London,  18U0. 
Key  to  dfo.    London,  n.  d. 
VALPY,  R., 
Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.    (Lond<m.  3d  ed., 
1M3.    Boston,  1st  cd.,  1814.)    4th  cd.,  1821. 
(Cth  ed.,  1K»7.) 
Same.   E«l.  l)y  <\  Anthon.    New  York,  (1825,) 
3<1  cd.,  18LU  (Philadelphia,  1nV<.) 
Delectus    Sontcntiaruin    Grxcuriini,    C Anon. J 
Cumbri<ii,^.  1H15.     2d  ed.,  l^ilU.     (Boston, 
IWl.    3d  ed.,  lKi7.) 
Same.    Ed.  by  l^veirtt.    liostou,  1^^•J^^.* 
Poetical  Chronology  of  Anrient  and  English 
iiistorv.  (I^ud.,Othed.,  1813.)   Bost.,  l»l(i. 
VALPY,  —1—, 
Pulev's  Mond  and  Political  Philosophy.    Rev. 

by  Green.    Philadelphia,  1K)2.* 
Cioero,  De  Offlciit.    PhiladelpiiUi.* 


VALUE,  VICTOR, 

Arithmetic.    I'art  I.    Philadelphia,  1823.* 
VALUE,  v., 
OllemiorfPs  New  Method  of  Learning  Freneh. 

New  York,  18iV(),  ihSl.* 
Kev  to  do.   New  York,  1861.* 
VAN  ALEN,  E.  D., 
Double  l*osltion   Simplified.    EUsabethtown, 
1825. 
VAN  ES-S  B., 

Vetus  Testamentum  Grccam.  N.  York,  1806.* 
VAN  NORMAN,  D.  C. 

French  Class-Book.   See  Pt^ol  <f  Van  K&rmam. 
VAN  REN8»ELAER,  JEREMIAH. 

Lectures  on  Gcologv.    New  York,  1825.* 
VAN  TASSELL,  TRUMAN, 

I'honographic  Harmonist.    Syracuse,  18f6. 
VAN  WATER.S,  (JEORGE, 

Tlie  Po<{tical  <ieogruphy.    Cincinnati,  1861. 
VANDENHOFF,  GEORGE, 
Tlie  Art  of  Elocution.    New  York,  3d  ediUoii, 

1M7,  1851.* 
The  Clay  Code;  or,  Text-Book  of  Elocatioii. 
New  York.* 

VANNIEU,  , 

French  Spelling  and  Proniindation.  N.  York.* 
VARItO,  31.  T., 
De  Lingua  Latina  Ubri  qui  anpertniit.    2  tqU. 
Bipont.,  1788. 
VAU<J1IAN,  8.  A., 
Speller,    Reader,  and  Deflner.   Farta  I^— IV. 
Richmond.* 
VAi:TI{t»,  P.  C.  L., 

New  ^ystem  of  BocriE-keeplng.    London,  1828.* 
VElLLAItD.  L., 
Le^nsdeCjrammaire  Latin.   S  toIi.    Genera, 
1H15. 
VEITCII,  J.. 

Metaplivxics  and  Logic.    See  Sir  W.  HamXUcn, 
VELASQi'EZ,  M.  DE  LA  CADENA, 
New  Spanisii  Phrosc-Book.    N.  Y.,  1S»,  I860.* 

**        •<        Reader.    N.  Y.,  1810,  (1860.) 
Easy  Introduction  to  Spanlah  ConTersatlon. 

New  York.  IMO,  (1850.) 
Elemeutos  de  la  Lengua  Caatellana.    N.  York, 

3d  ed.,  1K.7. 
Duflefs  Nature  Displayed.     Adapted  to  the 

Simnl.ih.    New  York,  IKi5, 1827. 
Spannh  I  rictionary.    Kee  A'eumaM  &  Baretti, 
VELASQUEZ  &  SI3IONNE, 
OllendortTs  Method  of  Learning  Spanish.    N. 

York,  l»iH^  IhTiO.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1850.* 
VENABLE,  C.  S., 

liourd4»n*s  Arithmetic    Philadelphia,  1868. 
VENKMA,  PIKTER, 
Arithini'tic  of  Coiler  Konst.    New  York,  1730.* 

VENKKONI, , 

Italian  Grammar.* 

VERGANl,  , 

New  and  Complete  Italian  Grammar.     Lef> 
horn.  \K». 
VEUNEY,  LADY, 

ijlntH  on  Arithmetic.    London,  1862. 
VEUNON,  .JOHN, 

Conipli'ut  Counting  House.    Dnblin,  1719.* 
VEIilAKE,  HENRY, 
McCulloeli's  Dictionary  of  Commeroe.    Fhlla- 

delpliia,  lh61.* 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Philadelphia, 
L'd  edition,  IbH.* 
VICK  \  I*    M 

l*olitieiii  l<:oonomy.    With  notes.    N.  Y.,  1826.* 
VI ETA,  FKANCIS, 

OpiTu  Muihematica.    Leyden,  lOM.* 
VKiERIUS,  FRANCIS, 
De  Princiniis  (ir.Tcae  Dlctionia  Idlotismia  Li- 
ber.   I-kllted  by  Ilernmnn.    Glasgow,  1813. 
VINALL,  .lOHN, 
Preceptor's  Assistant;    or.  Students   Chdde. 
(Arlth.)    Boston,  1702. 
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VINCE,  8., 
Elements  of  Astronomy.  Philadelphia,  Ist  edi- 
tion, 1817.* 
Principles  of  Fluxions.    Philadelphin,  Ist  cdi- 
tlon,  1812. 
VINCENT,  THOMAS, 

Explicatory  Cattrchism.    Boston,  1711,  1720.* 
VINUIIT,  F.  .)., 
Spanish  UeuUer  and  Transhitor.     New  York, 

18ft5.* 
Lector  y  Tra<luctor  Ingles.    New  York,  1855.* 
OUeudorfl's  New  Method  of  Learning  Spnuish. 

New  York,  1861. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1851.* 
£1  Maestro  de  Ingles.      (English  Teacher  for 

Spaniards.)    New  York,  1^5l,  1855.* 
Clave  de  los  li^ercicios.    (Key  to  do.)     New 

York,  1851,  1«&5.* 
El  Maestro  de  Frances.    (French  Grammar  for 

Spaniards.)    New  York,  ls5l,  1K>5.* 
Clave,  &c.    (Ivey  to  do.)    New  York,  1«51,  '55. 
Le  Maltrc  d'Ei^pagnoI.    (Spanish  (irammar  for 

French.)    New  York,  lh51,  1855.* 
Corrige,  &c.    (Key  to  do.)    New   York,  1851, 
1865.* 
VINSON,  T.,  &  H.  MANN, 
Universal    Geography,   improved.      Dedham, 
N.  Y.,  1818. 
VIRGILIUS  3IAR0,  PUBLIUS, 
Opera.  (Dclphin  ed.)  By  Kuaius.  Dublin,  1700. 
N.  York,  1st  ed.  1811.    (Ota  cd.  1825.) 
Philadelphia,  0th  edition,  1828,  (ls5n.) 
With  notes.     By  Cooper.    New  York, 
Otb  edition,  185.3. 
Same,  edited  by  Bullion.* 
Edited  by  Gould.    Boston,  ia30,  1K:H. 
With  translation  and  notes.    By  Alex- 
ander.   Worcester,  1700. 
With  interlinear  translation.    By  Hart 
A  Osborn.    Baltimore,  183:i.    (Phila- 
delphia, 1850.) 
With  notes.    By  Bowen.    Boston,  4th 

edition,  1^50.* 
With  notes.    By  Frieze.    New  Y'ork.* 
From  text  of  Heyne,  without  notes. 

Boston,  1850.* 
Edited  by  Schmitz  &  Zumpt.     Phila., 

1848,  INK).    (New  York.) 
Edited  by  Staughton.* 
Translated   by    Davidson,  with   Latin 
Text.      New  York,   1821.* 
Same,  edited  by  Buckley.  New  York.* 
Translated  into-  English  Prose.     New 
York,  1800.* 
The  .£neid,  with  notes.     By  Anthon.     New 

York,  1^50. 
The  Eclogues  and  Geor<y1cs.  Edited  by  Anthon. 

New  York,  (18.')2)  l*<58. 
First   Book  of  the   ^:neid,  with   interlinear 

translation.    London,  12th  edition,  1855. 
Parsing  I>essons  to  do.    London,  10th  ed.,  1853. 
VOGDISS,  WILLIAM, 
United  Stetes  Primary  ArithmeUo.    Philadel- 
phia, 1848.* 
United  States  Arithmetic.    First  Part.    Phila., 

1845.** 
United  States  Arithmetic.    Phila.,  1845.** 
Key  to  do.    Philadelphia.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration  and  Prao> 

tical  Geometry.     Phila.,  1840,  1840. 
Key  to  do.    I'hlladelphia.  1847. 
VOGDES,  W.  &  S.  ALSOP, 

Elements  of  Practical  Aritlimetic.    Phila.,  1800. 
VOGEL,  CAKL, 
Schul -Atlas  der  Neuercn  Erdkunde.     Leipsic. 

8th  edition,  1K55. 
Kleiner  Schul-Atlas.    (Hlustrated  School  Atlas 
of  Elementary  Geography.)    Leipsic,  1856. 
VOIGT,  F., 
Uistorlscn-GeofiTaphischer  Sohol-Atlas.    Ber» 
lin,  18S7. 


VOLTAIRE, 

llistoirc  de  Charles  XII.    Boston,  18.35.    Phllft- 
delphia,  iSVs.* 
Same,  edited  by  J.  P.  Mouls.    New  York, 

18^M).* 

"Same,  edited  by  G.  Surenne.    New  York.* 

I^  Henriade.    Boston,  1^43.* 
VON  HKRIilNGEN, . 

IMano- Forte  Instructor.    New  York,  1863.* 

Youth's  Song- Book.    New  York.* 
VOSE,  JOHN, 

System  of  Astronomy.    Concord,  1827. 

Comi>endium  of  Astronomy.     Windsor,  Vt. 
1830.* 

AstronomlcnJ  Plates,  n.  d. 
VULLIET,  M.. 

Geoprraphy  or  Nature.    (Esquisse  d'une  G«Of^ 
rapnie  phvsique.)    Boston,  1866. 
VYSE,  CHARLES, 

London  Speliing-Book.    London,  1796.* 

Arithmetic* 
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WABY,  E.  Tj.f 

Elemonte  of  the  EngliBh  Language.    Philadel- 
phia, 1835. 
WAGNElt,  G.  H., 
New  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Grerman. 
Parti.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
WAHL,  C.  A., 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.  (Clavis  Philol.)   Translated  by  Itob- 
innon.    Andover,  1825.* 
WAKEFIELD,  PllISCILLA, 
Introduction  to  Botany.   Boston,  1811.    (Phi la- 
delphia,  1817.) 
WALOHNEK,  ALFRED, 
Frencli  Grammar.    (New  Method,  &c.}    New 
Yorlc.* 
WALCKENAER,  C.  A., 
Abr^'ge  de  la  Geograptiie  Modeme  par  Pinker- 
ton.    Paris,  1806. 
WALDO;  JOHN, 
The   Dictionary  Spelling-Book.     Georgetown, 

S.  C,  1810. 
Bndimcuts  of  English  (Irammar.    Phila.,  1813.* 
Abridgment  of  do.     Pliiladelphia,  1814.* 
WALKEK,  COUNEl.ir.S, 

Readers.    See  Tower  <.f  tFalker. 
WALKER,  JAMES, 
Reid's    Essays   on   the   Intellectual     Power*. 
Abridged.    Cambridge,  1850.    Phila.,  1800.* 
Stewart's  Active  and  3iorfll  Powers  of  Man. 
Boston,  4th  ed.,  1855.    (PliUadelphla,  1860.) 
WALKElt,  JOHN, 
Elements  of  Elocution.     Boston,  1810.    Phila- 
delphia, IHll. 
Elements  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Edited  by 

Culver.    Philadelphia.* 
Manual  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Edited  by 

Culver.    Philadelphia.  1800.* 
Rhetorical    Grammar.      Boston,    1st    edition, 

1814.    (2d  edition,  18^2.) 
Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper 

Names.    I'hiladelphia,  1st  edition,  1808. 
Critical  Pronouncing  I^ictionary.  lA)ndon,  34th 
edition,  1847.    Philadelphia,  IWO. 
Abridged,  by  Cobb.    Hartford,  1829.  (Ithaca, 

1828,  1829.) 
Abridged,  by  Smith.    New  York,  1818.* 
"  "  Davis.    New  York.* 

"  Philadelphia,  ( Ist  edition,  1806, 1818, 

1840.)    2d  ed.,  n.  d.    N.  Y.,  (1801, 
180"*  )  1815 
"  For    Schools.    (Boston;    Philadel- 

phia, 183«,)  18C1. 
Pocket  edition.    Hartford,  1st  edition,  1842. 
Johnson's    Pronouncing   English    Dictionary. 

See  S.  Johnson. 
Rhyming  Dictionary.    2  vols.    London,  2d  ed., 

n.  d.    (New  York.) 
Rhvming,  Spelling  and  Pronouncing  Diction- 
arv.    Philudelplila,  1852.* 
WALKiiR,  JOSEPH, 
.loycc's  l*ractical  Arithmetic.    Baltimore,  1819. 
Fenninp's  Guide   to  the    l'.«e    of  tlie  Globes. 
Baltimore,  1st  edition,  1827. 
WALKEK,  SEARS  C, 
New  Ijitin  Roatler.    Boston,  1820.    (2d  edition, 

ISrJO.    Phila.,  :{d  ed.,  1k;j.    4th  ed.,  Ih-Jo.) 
Key  to  do.    Boitton,  IK-U* 
Herschel's  Treatise  ou  Astronomy.    Philadel- 
phia, 1847.* 
WALKER,  T., 
Arithmetic.    Troy.    1841.* 
Elements  of  Geometry.    Boston,  2d  edition, 
1820.    (.3d  rdition,  1831.)   Philadelphia,  1835. 
Same,  edited  by  Kendall.    Phila.,  im* 


WALKER,  WILLLAM, 
Treatise  ot  Eu^'llsh  Particles.    London,  (1663.) 

loth  edition,  1(M)1. 
Art  of  Teaching  Grammar-Learning.    London, 
8th  edition,  1717.    10th  edition,  1728. 
WALKJNGAME,  FRANCIS, 
The  Tutor's  Assistant.    Compendium  of  Arith- 
metic.   London,  20th  edition,   1784,  (1825. 
New  York.) 
WALLACE,  CKANMORE, 

Geography  of  New  Hampshire.    Boaton,  1820.* 
WALLACE,  J., 
Treatise  of  Algebra.* 

New  Treatise  on  the  Globes  and  Praottcal  As- 
tronomy.   New  York,  1812. 
Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicae.* 
WALLACE,  J.  A., 
Child's  Catechism  of  Scripture  History.  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  »85''».* 
WALLACE,  ROBERT, 
Pocket  Guide  to   Commercial  Book-keepinff. 
Glasgow,  1839.* 
WALUS,  JOHN, 
English  Grammar  In   Latin.     London,   1653, 

17ft5.* 
Mathesis  Universalis.    London.  1657.* 
Opera  Mat^ematica.    London,  1609.* 
WALLIS,  WILLIAM, 

Essay  on  Aritlimetic.    Taunton  (Eng.),  1800.* 

WALSH,  MICHAEL, 

New  System  of  Mercantile  Arithmetic    New- 

burypnrt,  1801.    3d  ed.,  1804.    3d  ed.,  1806. 

4th  ed«,  1814.    Charleston,  S.  C,  4th  ed., 

180f).     Northampton,  Ist  ed.,  1807.    Salem, 

4th  ed-,  1820.    4th  ed.,  1824.    6tb  ed.,  1825.** 

The  Mercantile  Arithmetic.    Boston,  new  ed., 

1820,  C 1828.) 
Book-keeping.    Boston,  1832.* 
WALTER    TilOMAS, 
Grounds  and  Rules  of  Singinsr  Explained.  Bos- 
ton, 1721,  1740,  1760,  1764.* 
Book  of  Psalmody;  with  Prcfkce  by  Serenteen 
Ministers.* 
WALTON,cA., 

Arithmeti.    See  Colbum  <f  Walton, 
WALZ,  E.  L., 
I'llementar-buch  der  Englischer  Spracbe.    Phil- 
adelphia, 1K15. 
WANOSTROCUT,  N., 
Grammar  Of  the  French  Langufu;e.    (Ix>ndon, 
lOtli  ed.,  182:j.)    Boston,  2d  ed.,  18i0,  (1819,) 
9th  ed.,  1827.    (Phila.,  10th  ed.,  1868.)** 
Recueil  (  hoisi  de  Traits  Historigues,  &c.    Re- 
vised bv  Mouls.      New  York,  (1820,)  1837. 
(Philadelphia,  185x.) 
Element:; ry  Introduction   to  Latin  Grammar. 

London,  2d  edition,  1797. 
Cla.'<si'.'ul  Vocabulary.* 

WANZI.R,  , 

Arithmetic* 
WARD,  If., 

English  (Grammar.    Wldtehaven  (Eng.),  1777.* 
WARD,  JA31ES  H., 
Elemenl.-u'y  Course  of  Instruction  on  Ordnance 
and  Ciiinnery.    Philadelphia,  1861.* 
WARD.    lOHN, 
Svsti'ni  (»r  Oratory,  Vol.  I.    London,  1750. 
short  Introduction  of  Grammar  (I..atin.)    See 

If.  Lily. 
Youn;^'    .Alathematician's  Guide.    London,  9th 
edit  I"  n,  1752.* 
WARD,  WILLIAM, 
Praorical  (irammar  of  the  English  Language. 
York,  17G6. 
WARE,  JOHN, 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  See  FT.  Smettie. 
Natural  Theologv.    See  W.  Paley, 
WARE,  JONATHAN, 
New  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  Wind- 
sor, Vt.,  1814. 
l^ARE,  J.  F.  W., 
Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Sunday-Schools.    Bost.* 
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WARING,  GEORGE,  JR., 
EleuientH  of  Agriculture,  "wUh  questions,  for 
Schools.    >t'W  York,  1S54.* 
WARING,  WILLIAM, 

Amorfcan  Tutor'8  Assistant.    See  J.  Todd. 
WARNER,  C.  D., 

Book  of  Eloquence.    Cozenovia.    N.  Y.,  1852.* 
WARNER.  .lAMES  F., 
Primary  Note  l{ender.    New  York.* 
Rudimental  Le^iHons  In  Mu8ic.    New  York.* 
Weber's  General  Music  Teacher.    2  vols.    Bos- 
ton, 1841.* 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.    Bos- 
ton, 1842.* 
WARNER,  J.  A.. 

Baptist  Sundav-Hchool  Uymn-Book.    N.  Y.* 
WARREN,  I>.  >I., 
IMmary  Geography.    Philadelphia,  IWO. 
Common    8cTiool    Geo;rraphv.      Philadelphia, 

(1867.)     Kevined  edition,  IMiO.** 
Hystem  of  PlivKical  Geographv.    Philadelphia, 
IW«.  (18671)    Revised  etlition,  1«(J0.** 
WARREN,  O., 
The  Mercantile  Catechism  and  Book-keeper's 
Guide.    New  York,  1834.* 
WARREN,  S.  EDWAKD, 
Manual  of  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing. 

New  York,  1801.* 
General  Problems  in  Ortbogrraphic  Projection. 
New  York.* 
WARREN,  W., 

School  Geographv  and  Atlas.    Portland.* 
WA8E,  CHRISTOPHER, 
Method!  Practicac  Specimen.    Essay  of  a  Prac- 
tical Grammar.     Ix)niion,  KKK). 
WATERHOUSE,  BENJAMIN, 
The  Botanist.    Boston,  l^n.* 
WATERHOUSE,  CHARLES, 
Elementary  and   Prnctloal   Arithmetic.    Port- 
land, 1845.    (Concord.)** 
Key  and  Supplement  to  the  various  Arithmetics. 
Portland,  2d  edition,  1842. 
WATERMAN,  JESSE, 

An  Emrlish  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
WATSON,  J.  BI., 

Readers,  &c.    See  Parker  <f  Watson. 
WATSON,  JOHN  SEEBY, 
Cicero,  on  Oratory  and  Orators.    New  York.* 
Sallust.  Florus,  and  Velleius  Paterculns.    Lit- 
eral Translation.    New  York,  IhSo.* 
Xenophon's  Expedition  of  ('>ni8,  and  5femo- 
rabilia.     Literal  lYanslatlon.     New  York, 
1866.* 
WATSON,  THOMAS, 
Ortbogr^hicnl    Expositor.    See  Jaudon,  Wat* 
$on  S  Addington. 
WATSON,  THOMAS, 
Irectures   on   the    Principles  and  T*ractice  of 
Physic.    Edited  by  Coudie.   PhUa.* 
WATSON,  W., 

Mental  Arithmetic.    Rochester.* 
WATT,  THOMAS. 
Grammar  Made  Easy.    Edinburgh,  5th  edition. 
1742. 
WATTERSTON,  8., 
Easv   Method   of  Learning   Roman   History. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1820.* 
WATTS,  HENRY, 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    See  T.  Graham. 
WATTS,  ISAA( % 
First    Principles  of  Astronomy  and   Geojrra- 
pliv.    London,    (1730.)     5th   edition,    1762, 
1753. 
Logic ;  or,  the  Right  LTse  of  Reason.    I>ondon, 

1753.     New Imry port,  2d  edition,  17«Xi. 
On  the  Improvomeat  of  the  Mind.    Boston,  2d 
edition,  1822.** 
Same,  with  <nK'stlons.    By  Denman.    N.  Y.* 
P^lited  by  Emerson.     Boston.    Revised  cd., 
185<i. 
Divine  Songs,  in  Easy  Language,  for  CThUdrcn. 
Boston,  171tf,  1700,  1771.* 


WATTS,  ISAAC,  {contimied.) 
First  Set  of  rutechi!«m  and  Prayers.    Boston, 

ir4u.  t:5;i.* 

Second  Set  of  Catechism  and  Prayers.    Boston, 

1748.* 
Discourse  on  the  Way  of  Instruction  by  Cate- 
chism.   Boston,  174ft.* 
WATTS,  JOHN, 
Aeuophon's  De  Cvri  Institutione.  Hutchinson's 

edition.    Philadelphia,  1st  edition,  1800. 
Novum  Testamentuni  GrKCum.    Philadeljihia, 
2d  edition,  1800. 
WATrs  &  SHI.MEAL, 
Scripture  Questions.    New  York.* 

WATTS, , 

Compleat  Spelling- Book.    Dublin,  1783.* 
WAYLANl),  FI:AXCIS, 
Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.    Boston, 

1S51.* 
lUenients  of  Moral  Science.    Boston,  1846. 
Same,  abri«lge<I.    .'id  edition,  ltvl7,  (4th  edi- 
tion, 1K57.  1^4:^ )  lh4U. 
EleineniM  of  Political  Economy.    Boston,  1848. 
Same,  abridged.    Boston,  1837,  (5th  edition, 
1842,  IHO,  1^50.) 
WAYNE.  HENRY  C, 
The  Sword  Exerciijie.    Arranged  for  Military 
Instruction;    Washington,  1850.* 
WEAVER,  J., 
System  of  Practical  Elocution  and  RhetorioU 
(iesture.    Philadelphia.* 
WEBB,  A.  C., 

Historicnl  Companion.    Philadelphia,  1867.* 
WEBB,  GEORGE  JAMES, 
Orthophony,    Boston.* 
Vocjil  Class-Book,  for  Schools.    Boston.* 
Little  Songster,  for  Scliools.    Boston.* 
Common  Nchool  Songster.    Boston.* 
SiajriuL'  Books.    See  Mason  d'  Webb. 
WEBB,  J.  RCSSELL, 
John's  First  Book.    New  York,  1849. 
Young  Pupil's  Guide.    New  York.* 
Normal  Primer.    New  York.* 
Normal  Reatlers.  Nos.  I.-III.    New  York.* 
♦•  No.  IV.    New  York,  1861. 

♦•  '•  No.  W    New  York.* 

Primary  lessons.    New  York.* 
WEBEir,  F.  A., 
Frenul-Worterbuch    der    Deutschen   Spracho, 
lAipsIc,  otli  edition,  1S52. 
WEBER,  GEOIKiE, 
Outlines  of  Universal  Historv.    Bo<:ton,  1853. 
(14th  edition.  lS4iO.    Revised  edition,  1802.) 
WEBER,  GODFREY, 
General    Music  Tejicher,    for   Self-instruction. 
Edited  bv  Warner.    2  vols.    Boston,  1841.* 
WEBBER,  sAMI  EL, 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar.    Bost.,  1832. 
Muthematics.    2  vols.    Camb.,  2d  edithm.  1808. 
Entield's    Institutes   of    Natural    Philosophy. 
Boston,  (1803.)    4th  edition,  1824. 
WEBSTER,  E., 

Phonographic  Teacher.    New  York,  1852. 
WEBSTER,  .JOHN, 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Lond.,  1804. 
Same,  edited  by  Eaton  (Philosophical  lustruo- 
tor.)    Albanv,  1824.* 
WEBSTER,  JOHN  W., 
Brand's  Manual  of  Chemistry.    Boston,  1820.* 
Fvfe'rt  Elements  of  Chemistry.    Boston,  l&i7.* 
WP!BSTER,  NOAH, 
American  Spelling-Book.    Boston,  (17{H,  1802.) 
Revised  edition,  1805.    Hartford,  IKC.    Re- 
vised edition,  1813,  1818.    20th  edition,  n.  d. 
Concord,  r  1817.)  n.  d.    Albany,  1J522.    Lex- 
ington, Kv.,  revised  edition,  1825.    Brattle- 
boro',  1820,  1827.    Middletown,  1827.** 
Elementary  Spelling-Book.    Middletown,  1829, 
1N31,  18.34.    New  York,  1829.    Revised  ed., 
n.  d.    Concord,  1832,  1837.    Hartford,  1841. 
Portland,    1841.     WcUs  River,   Vt.,    1841. 
Brattleboro*,  n.  d.** 
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WEBSTER,  NOAH,  (continued.) 
I'ictoriul  Elementary  Sp(.>lliiig-Book.    X.  York, 

II.  •♦ 

The  Teacher;  a  Supplement  to  the  Elementary 
Spelling- Book.    New  Haven,  lXi7.** 

Instructive  unri  Entertaining  Le82>on.'(  tor  Youth. 
NfW  Haven,  IStt. 

Manual  of  l.seful  Studiefl.    New  Haven,  (1832,) 
1S3U.** 

Element!*  of  Unef^il  Knowledge.    Vol.  I.   Hart- 
ford, imXt.    New  I,ondon,  ;kl  edition,  1^07. 
aauiv.     Vol.  II.    New  Haven,  (l8t  od.,  ItM.) 

2d  edition,  ir^NS.    lUl  edition,  isos. 
Same.     Vol.  III.    New  Haven,  isin»,  (1812.) 

History  of  AninmU.     Same.     Vol.  IV.    New 
Haven,  1M2. 

Graniniuiii'ul  Institutes  of  the  Engliifli  I^n- 
giiiigc.  J*art  I.  Hartfoni,  l^t  edition,  n.d. 
(Bohton,  1714.  New  York,  \f^l.) 
Same.  Part  II.  Boston,  ist  edition,  1700. 
'M  edition,  17'.H.  (oth  edition,  17y7,  1>00.) 
7th  edition,  1H0;1.  Hartford,  5th  ed.,  17'.Hl, 
«th  id.,  lNj«>.    (Alb.  174K'..)    N.  York,  IhOl.** 

American  S«*livtl«>n  of  i^e^Hon'*.    Same.    Part 

III.  Hartford.  2d  ed.  f  17Ni?]  4th  eil.,  KnS. 
6th  ed.,  17»JK  wh  ed.,  I7U:j.  lotii  ed.,  n.  d. 
12th  ed.,  n.  d.  fioi^ton,  2d  ed.,  17i)2.  5th  ed. 
n.  tp.  New  Haven,  new  ed.,  ItAM.  (Phila- 
delpliia,  1»<14.)*» 

FhlloKophieuI  and  Practical  Grammar  of  Eng- 

li.sli  Laiij^uige.    New  Haven,  J807.** 
Kudiment-M  ot  Eng.  Gniinm.ir.    Same,  abridged. 

New  York,  1m I.    (New  Haven,  IKJl.) 
Improved  Gmminnr  of  tlie  English  Language. 

Saw  Haven,  is:n. 
DisMertitions  on  tlie  Engli8h  I^anguag'^.    Bos- 
ton, 1/KU.* 
ObserratioiiH  on  Language  and  the  Krron*  of 
Cla»M- Bookit.    N«*w  Haven,  IKW.* 
English  Dictionary,    int  (Miition,  ISOO. 
Dictionary  of  tlio  English  I^ungnage,  for  Com- 
mon SchoolH.     ilartiord.  i^<l^.* 
American  Dictionary  of  tiie  Eiigli?ili  I^ngtinge. 
l»t  ed,,  2  vol.-.  4to.,   IW'*.     2d  eii.  2  vols. 
Uoy.  Mo.,  IKI*.      >pringtield,  IMo.    N.  Y.* 
Some,  revised   by  ('.  A.  Goodrich.     Spring- 
field,  isls,  M?*4U.    Plula.,  In5x.) 
Pictorial  edition.    Springfield,  1>59. 
Uo>al  «vo.  edition.    Pliiladchiliia.* 
Abridged.  lioyal  Mo.    I'liil.id.,  m'H). 
New  Unlverjiilv  Pronouncing  uMd  D(>liiilng  Dic- 
tionary.   P,dited  livC.U.  Goodrich.    Phllu., 
ISIJO.    (New  York. 5 
Academic  edition.     New  York.     Pliil;;delphia.* 
Common  Sciiool  edit ii>n.    N.  Y.,  iKhi.     I'uila.* 
History  of  tlie  United  .*^tates«.    N.  Haven,  isL*. 

.Td  edition,  ls:i:j,  18:15. 
New  Testament,  with  Amendments.  N.  Haven, 
1n3U. 
WEBSTER,  THOMAS, 
l*rlnciples  of  Hvdrostatica.    Cnmbildgxr,  1X15.* 
Tliedry  of  Eipiilibrluiu  and  Motion  of  Eluidn. 
<'ambrldire,  1830.* 
WEBSTEK,   WILLIAM. 
Book-keeping  According  to  the  Italian  Method. 
I^iiidon,  ir»2i.* 
WEBSTER,  WILLIAM, 
Aritlimetio  in  Epitome.  6th  ed.  London.  174iJ.* 
Essay  on  Book-ke«'ping.     i^ondon,  Mh  ed.  174i. 
WEBSTER,  WILLI  A.M  G., 
Elementary  Dictionary,    .sequel  to  Eli'nienturv 
Spelling  Bo<»k.     .New  York,  2d  edition,  n.  <f. 
Same.    >eiiin'l,  etc.;  or,  a  SpeHer  and  Dcti- 
ner.    N<w  York,  revismi  ed.,  n.  d.    I'liil- 
ailelphia,  u.d.** 
Primarv  School  i*ronoiincing  Dicticmary.   lliil- 

iidelpliia,  revised  ed.,  n.  d.    (New  York.) 
IHjLrh  SrIiMol   Proiiouni'ing  Dictionary.     Pliila- 

delphia.     New  York,* 
rounting-Hituxe  and  Faiiiilv  Dictionary.  N.  Y.* 
P«icket  Dictionary.    New  Vork.* 
i^oui  Chorister.    New  York.* 
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WEDGWOOD,  WILLIAM  B., 
llevised  Statutes  of  New  York,  for  Schools.  N. 

York,  12th  edition,  1814. 
Do.  of  New  Hampshire.  Conoord, 

1843* 
Do.  of  Vermont.  Brattleboro', '44.* 

Do.  of  Mansachustitts.    Bost., '44.* 

Constitution  and  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Uni- 
t(.>d  States.    Philadelphia.* 
WEISB.\CH,  JULIUS, 
Principles  of  Mectianlcs,  etc.    Edited  bj  John- 
ston.   2  vols,    rhila.,  1st  ed.,  ItMti,  (IMV.) 
WEISE,  C.  H., 

Anacreontis  Carmina.    Leipsic,  1SI4. 
WEISSE.  J.  A., 

Key  to  the  French  Language.    Boston,  1842.* 
WELCH.  A.  S., 
OLtject-I^essons.    Prepared  for  Teadien.    New 

York,  1JSIJ2. 
Anah-.^is  of  the  English  Sentence.    New  York, 

iN>l.    2d  edition,  IKJii.* 
Rhetoric  and  Composition.    New  York,  1809.* 
WELCH,  OLIVER, 
Amerii*un  Arithmetic.    Exeter,  2d  edition,  I814. 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  1K«.    (Portland.) 
WELD,  ALLEN  H., 
Pursing  Book.    Portland,  1S17, 1818.    (15th  ed., 

|n4».    Boston.) 
Engli^<h  <iraniniar.  Illustrated.  Portland  (1840.) 
2d  ed.,  1^47.     12th  ed.,  1H47.    fiOth  ed.,  181». 
Imp.  ed.,  l^■'iu.  1S52.    Boston,  revised  cd.» 
IKXK    (Biiff-do.)** 
Same,  abridged.    Port.,  1818.    (Bost.,  1810.) 
New  English  Grammar.    Portland*  1802.    Boa- 
ton.* 
PorterVt  Rhetorical  Analysis.    Revised  edition. 

Boston,  lh41>. 
I^atiii  Lessons  and  Reader.    Portland,  6th  edl- 
lion,  1S17.    Boston.    Aiidovcr.* 
WELD,  W., 
Bateas'  .lunua  Linguarum.    Transhited.    Lou- 
don,  l(>i3. 
WELLS,  DAVID  A., 
science  of  i'ommon  Tilings.  N.  Y.,  (1857,)  1850. 
Familiar  Science.    Piiihulelphla,  IhM. 
Peterson's  r'niuliiar  Science.    Part  II.  Phlla., 
l^;Vl.* 
Same,  Part  III.  Philadelphia,  1854.* 
Eieinentsiof  N.iturul  Pnilo^iopiiv.    New  York.* 
Natural   I'iiilo.sopiiy.    New  York,  (1H57,)  15th 

ed.,    is")-*. 
Priiicii>les  oi"  CheiniMrv.    New  Y'ork,  1858. 
First  I'linclph's  of  (ie(»logy.     N.  Y.,  iWJO.* 
New  <lieini'»irv.     See  Gray  if  WclUi, 
Wi•:lJ.^,  W  Vl.iKR. 

Le 400ns  in  I'll  >ic;!l  Geography.    N.  Y.  1868.* 
WELL-,  Wli.LlA.M, 
Wil:n:-e.i'di  Ueader.  From  the  German.  Phila., 
I  MO. 
WELLS  WILLIA.M  IL. 
Elements  of  Eiiglisli  (irammar.  (Elem.  (3nun.) 
Anlovt-r,  (i>h's)    \>^S,   lt^i^.    N,  Y.,  1858. 
(IJo.-ton,  l>o2.)*'' 
(School;  (H'ummar  of  the  English  Lansnage. 
A n( lover,    1st  edition,  It^S,  new  edition, 
iMCi,  JM>,  (i'ortluud,  itHT.)    Boston.  1817. 
i>4'..»,  iNVi,  (i.S>2,)  iM&7.  New  York,  1858.** 

\VKLLS, , 

Adain's  I.iitiii  Grammar.    Boston,  1813.* 
WEL-ill,.!.  K., 
F.unili.:r  U'ssons  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology* 
Boston,  IKJi.* 
WEST,  C.  E., 

An:;li)gv  of  Religion.    See  Joa^h  Butler. 
WE>T.  .VI  Its.  .lANE, 
Letter-  to  a  Young  Lady.    Troj,  1800.* 
L<'tters  t«>  a  Young  Man.* 
WEVr,  .L, 
Elenieiii.H  of  <^onic  Sections.    New  York,  Ist 
edition    1^20.* 
WRST,  JOHN. 
Book-keeping  for  SoUdton.   London,  18M.* 
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WESTOX,  WILLIAM. 
British  and  American  Counting  Iloase.    Lon- 
duii,  i7M.* 
WETTENHALL,  EDWARD, 
(iitccie  Gnunmuticae  Iii8titutio  Corapcndioiis. 
London.  5th  edition,  ir3tf.  9th  edition,  iHOa. 
Greetc  Uraminar.    Phiiudelphia,  17G.3.* 
Greek    Grammar.      Transfateu    by    Farrand. 
rhila..  ittlO.* 
WHATELY,  RICHARD, 
Elements  of  lx>gic.    London,  1853.  New  York. 
ClSiri,)    18.'tU,    l^U,    liAM.     (Boston,    1643.) 
Louisville,  1«55.) 
Same,  with  questions.    Boston,  1851.* 
Questions  for   Exumiuatiou   in   do.,   (Anon.) 

Boston,  liil3.* 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.  London,  1851.  (Boston, 
lb43.)  New  York,  IWO,  (liHU,J  165U.    (Lou- 
isville, lis&i.) 
Same,  with  questions.    Boston.* 
Questions   for   Examination   in   do.,   (Anon.) 

Boston,  1843.* 
Lessons  on  Reasoning.    Boston,    1843.   Cam- 
bridge, 181o.* 
Selection  of  English  Svnonyms.    Boston,  1853. 
Same,  edited  by  U.  Dublin.    Loudon,  3d  ed., 
185;i.    Boston,  1st  edition,  1852. 

WHEATON, , 

Arithmetic* 
WHEELER,  C.  S., 
Frose  Selections  of  the  Grieca  Mi\|ora.    Phila., 

1847.* 
Herodotus,  with  English  Notes.    2  vols.  Bos- 
ton,  lft43.* 

WHEELWRIGHT, , 

Anacreon's  Odex.    TrauHlated.    New  York.* 
WHEET,  JGSlAll, 

Law  llanutil  lor  Schools.  1842.* 
WHELPLEY,  SAMUEL, 
Compend  of  lli^tory.    New  York,  3d  edition, 
1»14,  (Morristown,  N.  J.,  2  vols.  IWiO.) 
Same,  edited  by  Emeraoii.    New  York,  5th 
edition,  lt>21.  (8tn  ed.,  l^25.) 
Lectures  on  Ancient  Uitttory.    New  York,  2d 
edition,  1821. 
WHEWELL,  WILLIAM, 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  2  vols.  New 

York,  1858.* 
History  of  Scieutilio  Ideas.    New  York,  3d  ed., 

1858.* 
Astronomy  and  General  Physics.    New  York, 

1850. 
Newton's  Principia.  Book  I.  Sec.  I. -III.  Lon- 
don, 18l(i. 
WHITALL.  HENRY, 

Planisphere  of  the  Heavens.    New  York.* 
WHITE,  A.  C, 

Schiller's  WiihclmTell.  SeeBraut\fasif  fFhUe, 
WHITE  P.  £ 
Class-^ok  of  Geography.    Cincinnati,  18(33.* 
**  *•  Local    Geography.     Cleveland, 

Ohio.* 
Commercial  Arithmetic    See  Bryant  <f  Strat- 
ian, 
WHITE,  E.  L., 
Schneider's  Theory  of  Harmony.   Boston,  New 

Y'ork.* 
Seminary  Class-Book  of  Music.    Boston.* 
Sabbath  School  Sinking-Book.    Boston,  18+0.* 
Boston  Piano  Forte  Instructor.    Iturttou.   New 

York.* 
Piano  Forte  without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
3Ieiodeon  without  a  Master.     Boston;   New 

York.* 
Melodeou  Instructor,  New  York.* 
See  Green  df  White. 
WHITE.  E.  L.,  &  J.  E.  GOULD, 
The  Wreath  of  School-Songs.    Boston,   1852. 

New  York.* 
The  TyroIIan  Lyre.    Boston.  1852.* 
The  Sabbath  School  Lute.    Boston,  1852.* 


WHITE,  HENRY. 
Elements  of  Universal  History.    Ed.  by  Hart. 

PhiladolnhUi.  1817.* 
Outlines  of  Universal  History.  Ed.  by  Knighton. 
PhUadelphia.* 
WHITE,  J  A 31 ES, 

The  English  Verb.    London,  1st  edition,  1701. 
WHITE,  JOHN, 
Practical  System  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  PhUa., 

1»18. 
Key  to  Appendix  in  do.,  Philadelphia.  1S18.* 
Self  Instructor ;    System  of   Practical  Arith- 
metic.   Philadelphia,  1818.* 
WHITE,  JOHN, 

Ix'Sitons  on  Housewifery.    London,  1849. 
WHITE,  JOHN  J., 
Collection  of  Arithmetical  Tables.    Hartford, 

1S12. 
Collection  of  Arithmetical  Rules  and  Tablet. 

Hartlord.  4th  tKl.,  1815. 
Arithmetic  Simplitied.    Hartford,  1818.  2d  ed., 
IHlU.** 
WHITE,  WILLIAM, 
Essay  on  the  Study  and  Pronunciation  of  Gredt 
anil  Latin.     Pliiludelphia,  1625.* 
WHITEKER,  WILLIAM  J., 

Inventive  Drawing.    Boston,  1853.* 
WHITING,  JOSEPH. 

Principles  of  Englisli  Grammar.    Detroit,  18iS. 
WHITING,  SAMUEL, 
Elementary  Reader.    New  Haven,  1834.   New 

York,  1830.** 
Elegant  I^essons  ;  or,  Young  Larlies'  Preceptor. 
(Middletown,  Ist  edition,  1820.)  New  Haven, 
2d  edition,  1824. 
WniTl/)CK,  GEORGE  CLINTt>N, 
Elements  of  (Geometry.    New  York,  1848,  lBi9, 
(iK5:i.) 
WHITON,  J.  M., 
HIstorv  of  Now  Hampshire.    Concord,  18M.* 
Iland-iiook  of  Latin.     Boston.* 

WHITTKNHALL, , 

Latin  Grnmmiir.    Philadelphia,  1702. 
WHITTOCK.  N., 

The  Oxford  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 
WICKEY,  EDWJ^RD  WALTER, 

En)(lish  Grumiuar.    2d  ed.    London,  1841.* 
WK^KS,  J.  H., 
Hook  k<-i'uing  Reformed. 

WIClvHAM. , 

Aid  to  Voluntary  Self-Improvement. 
ls+1.** 
WIERZIUCKI.  F.  P., 

A  Fn.nch  (trammar  for  Beginners.  N.  Y.,  1836. 
WKiAND,  F.  L.  K., 
Wiirtorbuoh  dor  Dcutschen  Syuonymen.  3  vols. 
Mc-iitz.    2(1  edition,  iJSJ2. 
WIGGINS,  RKMIAKD. 
North  Aniericjin    SiK'lllng-Book.    New  York, 

n.d.  [IMr,j  isu»,  ifJiii. 
United  States  S])clling-lU)ok.  New  York,  1814.* 
New  York  Fxpositor ;  or,  Fifth  Book.  Etl.  by 
(iriscoin.   New  York,  1814, 1822.  n.  d.,  [1825,] 
islO.  n.  d.** 
Arithm  tic* 
Dilworth's    Book-keeper's    Assistant.    N.    Y., 

WKiH  r7o.  w.. 

Modern  Piiilosophy,  etc.,    See  V.  C^iatn. 
Hamilton's  Philosophy.    2  vols.  New  York,* 
WKillTM  AN,  JOSEPH  M., 
Selei't    l<x|K.'riuients    in   Natural    IMiilosophy. 
Ito.-ton,  185:1. 
WILBUK,  HEKVEY, 
New    IVstament,  with   references   and  que«> 

tions.    Bo!<ton.  2d  edition,  1821.* 
The  ICetiM-ence  Bible.    Boston,  1820.* 
Biblical<':it«chism.    Boston,  1827.* 
Biblical  Class  Text- Book.  Boston,  13th  edition, 

18-21.    irth  edition,  1820.* 
Elements  of  Astronomy.    New  Haven,  18^ 


Ix>ndon,  1707.* 
N. 
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WlLIJl'R,  JOSIAH. 
An  Kiiglish  Grammar.    Bellows  Falls,  1816.  2d 
edition,  IKS.'.* 
WILBUU,  .1.,  &  W.  LIVIXGSTON, 
The  (f  roinniatical  Alphabet.  Albany,  2d  edition, 
1«I5.** 
WILCOX.  A.  F., 
C'atccheticiil   and   Practical   Grammar  of  the 
Knclish  Lan>niage.    ^'ew  Haven,  1828. 
WILDEU,  LEVI, 
Text-Hook  in  Firwt  Principles  of  Singing.  New 

York.* 
School-Mufic.    New  York.* 
T^TILFY   ('    H 
TlieNiirt'h  (VaroUna  Reader.    No.  III.  Phila., 
1S51.    Now  York,  IKW.* 

WILHEM, , 

Method  of  Teaching  .Singing.    Translated  by 

ITuniUton.    New  York,  u.  d. 
Muoical  Mnnmd.    Edited  by  Perot.    Phila.* 
WILKIN'S,  .lOll.N  H., 

Elemonttf  of  .A.^ttronomy.     Boston,   2d  edition, 
lts2:),  (.'kl  edition,  1825,)  4th  edition,  1820, 
lK{t,(iNJ4,)  IKW. 
WILL,  IIEINIlKlf, 
Outliuoti  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  Boston,  1847, 

l>s)2.* 
Outline!*  of  Chemical  Analvsis.    Translated  by 
Breed  &  .Steiaer.    Boston,  1852.* 
WILLAItD,  EMMA, 
Geography  for  Beginners.    Hartford,  IKMJ.* 
AtlaH  to   accompany  do.,   Hartford,    :kl   cd., 

1831. 

Kudirauuts  of  Geography.    (School  Geog.}* 

Atlas  to  ditto.* 

Ancient   (icography.      Hartford,    2d   edition, 

1827,  18^15. 

Ancient  At  his  to  accompany  ditto.    Hartford, 

n.  d.  |"1«28.] 
System  of  Universal  Geography.    See    Wood' 

bridge  if  WUIard, 
History  of  the  Cnited  States.    8vo.  '(N.  Y., 

1828,  ]854.)    Philadelphia,  IKin. 

School   HiKtory  of  ttie  Cnited  .states.    (.Same, 

abridged.)    New   York,  (1831,)    1H47,   l^s50. 

Philadelphia,  ltH4. 
Historia  de  los   E^taflos  Unldos.    Translated 

bv  Tolon.    New  York,  lf52. 
Abridged    liii^tory   of    Auierica.     New  York, 

iH4;i,  1K^5.• 
Last  leaves  of  American  History.    New  York, 

1851.* 
Univenial  History  in  Persi>cctive.    New  York, 

revised  edition,  iJsiS. 
Temple  of  Time  ;  a  (^liartof  irnlvcrsnl  Hl«torv. 

New  York,  1^54.* 

Historic  Guide  and  Map  of  Time.   X.  Y.,  1^51.* 

Tlie  American  Chronognipher.    N.  Y..  Inj^I.* 

••  English  "  New  York.  iN'iJ.* 

«*  Ancient  "  New  York,   \>h\.* 

Astronography ;  or.  Astronomical  Geograpliy. 

Troy,  1854.  (New  York.) 
Morals  for  the  Young.    New  York,  1^57. 
W1LLAK1),J0UNH., 
Rhetoric;    or,    Principles   of    Eloaition    and 

Kiietoric  Composition.     Kosttm,  IKc;.* 
Primarv  Arithmetic.    Providence,  184:J. 
WILI^Mll),  SA.MUEL, 
KndinientHof  lieadin^r.    Gn>enlield,  1815. 
The    Franklin    I'rinier ;    Lessons    in   Spelihig 

and  Hetiding.    (Annn.J    Greenliel<l,   isnl* 
Secondary    Lrensons  ;    or.    Improved    lieiider. 

.Seinn'l  to  ditto,  (Anon.)  (Jreenlield.  (1K,'7.) 

loth  edition,  1s:K).     nth  edition,  l8-'k). 
Tlie  (ieueraH  .'lass- Book.    (Anon.)    Greenfield, 

(1N2>*.)    2d  edititui,  1N21».     .'d  edition,   IKW). 
The  I'opular  Header;   or.  Complete  Scholar. 

Greenlield,  IJ<;4.* 
An  Engiisli  Grammar.  GrtHrnfieid,  1st  ed.,  1810.* 
introduction  to  the  i^tiu  Language.    Boston, 

1835. 


WILLARD,  SIDNEY, 

Hebrew  Grammar.    (Cambridge,  1817. 
WILLE.\IENT,  EMILY  E., 

Catechism  of  Familiar  Things.    Phila.,  1869. 
WILLETS,  JACOB, 
Easy  Grammar  of  Geography.    Pough.,  1814t 
:id  edition,  1816.    7th  edition,  IcsK).    12th 
edition,  182G. 
Geography  for  the  Use  of  SchoolB.     Pongb- 

keepsie,  13th  edition,  1820. 
Compendious  System  of  Geography.    Fougb- 

keepsie,  1810. 
Atlas  to  ditto,  Poughkeepsie,  n.  d. 
The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.    Pough.,  (1810.)  4th 
edition,  1822.    45ih  edition,  IMl.    N.  T., 
55th  edition,  1844. 
Arithmetic.    Revised  by  McCord,  Pough.* 
Key  to  ditto,  Poughkeepsie.* 
3Ieiital  and  Practu'al  Arithmetic.  Pough.,  18il. 
Key  to  ditto,  Pou;,Oikeepsie,  1850.* 
Book-keepin;r.    I'oughkcepsie,  1830. 
WILLETS,  J.  H  ,  &  S.  .N3IITH. 

Elements  of  Natural  Pliiiosopliy.  Phil*.,  1831.* 
WILLIAM.  A., 

ITniversal  Psalmodist.    Newburyiwrt,  1771.* 
WILLIAMS,  IJ.  W., 

Son^s  tor  ^unday-School  and  Vestry.  Boston.* 
WILLIAMS,  CI.  B., 

Principles  of  3Iediclne.    niiladelpbia.* 
WILLIAMS,  E., 
New  Universal  Gazetteer.    (Cliambera'  Treat. 
of  Knowledge.    Part  II.)    N.  Y.,  4th  ed., 
18:«. 
WILLIAMS,  FRANCIS  S., 

Knglisli  into  French.    New  Y'ork,  1811. 
WILLIAMS,  HOXORIA, 

English  (J  ram  mar.    London,  1823.* 
WILLLV3IS,J<>HND., 
Key  to  DaboU's  Arithmetic.     N.  T.,  (183S,) 

18:{8. 
Eiementttr>  Treatise  on  Algebra.    Boat.  1813.* 
Younif's    Elements  of   Analytical   Geometry. 
Philadelphia.* 
WILLIAMS,  .lUHN  H., 
lOienientti  of  Astronomy.    Boston,  2d  edition, 
1S24.* 
WILLIAM.S,  M.  J., 
Elements  of  I'hnie  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
T'ohiuibiu  South  Carolina.* 
WILLIAMS,  SAM  TEL, 
Hi>iory  of  the    American    Revolution.  (New 
lh)\eu,  iN.'4.)    Stonington,  2d  edition,  1820. 
.•;d  rdition,  1827.** 
WILLIAMS.  W. 
i  111'  .Nnii^-Wreath  ;  or.  Elementary  Prindplei 

of  Mu.>i(\     Boston,  1857.* 
Tlie     Sdbhatli-Scliool  — Hymns    and    Tunes. 
Bo.xton.* 

WILLIAMS, , 

SpelliuK-Book.     \t<\'i.* 
ConversitiiMiH  sur  le  grand  Pdre.    Boaton.* 
WILLIS i<)\,  E.  B., 
IVitUH.    Five  Books  uf  the  History.   Hartford, 
lr<2t».* 
WILLS,  IL, 
Outlines   of   Chendcal   Analysis.     Edited  hjf 
H  or-*  ford.    Boston,  1854.* 
WILLH)N,  MAKCirs, 
Scliool  and  Family'  Trimer.    New  York,  180OL* 
First   Keader.    >iew  York.* 
Srcond    *'  New  York,  1800. 

Thi-d       ••  New  York,  1800. 

Fonrtli    '♦  New  York,  i860. 

Kiftli        ♦*  New  York,  1801. 

Sixth       "  New  York.* 

Historv  of  the  I 'nited  States.    New  Toik,  (»47,) 

iwi::.     I  Must  rated  edition,  1868. 
(Juvenile)  American  History.    New  Toxk,  new 

edition,  n.  d. 
American  History.  School  edition.  New  York, 
(1862,)  1866. 
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WILLSON,  MARCIUS,  (continued.) 
Coiunrehensive   Chart  of  American    lUstory. 

New  York,  lH5:i.* 
Aocompaniment  to  do.    Ni-w  York.  1845. 
Outlines  of  General  History.    (University  ed.) 
New  York,  (1851*,)  1K>9. 
Sarao.    School  edition.    N.  Y.,  (1852,)  1858. 
Manual,  &c.,  for  OI))ect  LfCssons.    N.  x ..  1802. 
Object- Lessons  and  Charts.      8ee    Calkins  if 
WiUson. 
WILI.SON,  31., 
Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy.   New  York, 
1837.* 

WILLY, , 

Juvenile  Instructor  for  the  Piano  Forte.    1844.* 
Oamer's    Instruction   for    the    Piano    Forte. 
IHM.* 

WILM.SEN, . 

The  Reader,  or  ('hlldren's  Friend.    Translated 
by  Wells.    Philadelphia,  1840,  (1847.) 
WILSON,  CHARLES, 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.     Edinburgh, 
.3d  edition,  \Hn. 
Same,  without  points.    Glasgow,  1814. 

WIL.SON,  clemp:nt  a.. 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping.   Philadelphia,  1848.* 
WILSON,  C.  P., 

Greek  Testament.    Roston.    Philadelphia.* 
WILSON,  ERASMUS, 
System  of  Human  Anatomy.     Edited  by  GrO- 
brecht.    Philmlelphla.* 
WILSON,  <iE(yR(.E, 

Youth's  Pockt't  ( 'ompauiun.    London,  1759. 
WILSON,  GEORGE, 

Practical  Rook-keepcr.    London,  1823.* 
WILSON,  G.  A., 

Treatise  on  Rook-keeping*.    Philadelphia.* 
WILlSON.  HENRY, 
Navigation  New  Modelled.    London,  8th  ed., 
1704.* 
WILSON,  H., 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.     New  York, 
1857.* 
WILSON,  JA3IES  P., 

Essay  on  Grammar.    Phlladelphin,  1817.** 
WII^)N,.IOHN, 
Treatise  on  En^i^llsh  Punctuation.    (Manches- 
ter, 1844.    Boston,  IKW.    3<l  edition,   IS55.) 
6th  edition,  1850.    (8th  edition,  1N>('».) 
Elements  of  ruuc^iatiou.     (Same,  abridged.) 
Boston,  (5th  edition,   1850.)     0th  edition, 
1850.    (12th  edition,  1862.) 
WILSON.  P., 
Rules  or  Latin  Prosody.    New  Y'ork.* 
Rules  of  Prosodv,  for  use  of  Schools.     New 

York,  1810.*  ' 
Introduction  to  Greek  Prosody.    N.  Y'ork,  Ml. 
Compendium  of  Greek  Prosodv.    New   York, 
1817.    [With  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar, 
2d  edition.] 
Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.     New  Y'ork,  (2d 

edition,  1810,)  1819,  (1820.) 
Sallust,  Belli  Cittiiin.  et  Jugurth.  Hlstoria.  New 

York,  1H<K    2d  edition,  isi7. 
Longinus,  I)c  Sublimitate  ( 'oiuuientarius.   New 

York,  1812.* 
Novum  Testamentum  Griecuui.    Hartford,  1822. 
Philadelphia,  1833,  (1858.) 
WILSON,  S., 
New  American  Ititional   iSpclling-book.    Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  Ist  edition,  1810.* 
WILSON,  S.  F., 
History  of  the  American  Revolution.     Balti- 
more, ih;w  * 
WILSON,  W.  D., 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic.    New  York, 
I8J0.* 
WILSON,  W.  P., 
Simple  and  Easy  (Julde  to  the  Study  of  French. 

New  York;  Philadelphia.* 
French  Grammar.    New  York,  1840.* 


WILSON, , 

Elociitlou.* 

The  Y(mng  Chorister.    Philadelphia.* 
WINCHESTER,  ELHANAN, 

Plain  I*oIitical  Catechism,  foi^SchooU.    Green- 
tield,  \:W>. 
WINCHESTER,  GEORGE  W., 

Book-keeping  :    or,    the    Teacher's    Guide   to 


:ntry.     With  Blanks.     Hartford, 


plug ; 

Double  Enl 
1^50.*'• 

Book-keeping  ;  or,  the  Teacher's  Guide  to  Sin- 
gle Entry.    Hartford,  n.  d. 
Primiry  Wrlting-Book.     Hartford,  1846. 
Theoretical  and   I'raotical   Penmtinship.     Foar 

books.    HartfonI,  n.  d.,  two  editions. 
I'enman's  (.'hart.     Hartford.* 
Drawing  Series.     Four  books.    New  York.* 
Exercises  In  I'crspective.    Two  books.    Uart.* 
Key  to  do.     Hartlord.* 
WIN'Eli,  G.  R., 
Grammar   of    the    New    Testament    Diction. 

Translated  by  Macson.    Philadelphia.* 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Idioms  of  tlie  New  Teii- 
tament.    Translated  by  Agncw  and  Ebbeke. 
New  York,  l.sio.* 
Gre«*k  rirammar  of  the  New  Testament.    Trans- 
lated by  Stuart  and  Robinson.    Andover, 
1825.* 
Grammar  of  the  Chaldee.    Edited  by  Qackett. 
Andover,  1SI5.* 
WINES,  ENOCH  C, 

letters  to  Soh«)ol-Children.    Boston,  1830.* 
WIN(;ATE,  ED.\irND,  , 

Rule  of  Proportion  in  Arithmetique,  &c.    Lon- 
don, 1054.* 
WING E,  J.  M., 
Svensk  Spruldiire  for  Beginnarc.    Stockholm, 

184H. 
Larobok  1  Allmanna  och  Svenska  Historien, 
Vol.  I.    Stockholm,  4th  edition,  1S47. 
Same,  Vol.  II.    Stockholm,  5th  edition,  1849. 
WINKLER,  E.T., 
Noten  and  (^ue-^tions,  for  Instruction  of  Colored 
People.    New  York,  1«S58.* 
WINKLER,  J.  A.  E., 
Hints  to  Piano- Forte  Players.    Richmond,* 

WINNER, , 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Violin.    New  York  * 
Imp'oveM  Method  for  the  Aecordeon.    N.  Y.* 
WINNING,  W.  B., 

Coniparatiye  Philology.     Ix)ndon,  18-'J8.* 
WINSLETr,  DAVID, 

Creek  Firs:  Kea<ier.    See  llthertsomf  VFlnsleU, 
WINS  LOW,  liClJBARD, 
Eleiueuts  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.    Boston, 

1S6J.** 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.     N.  Y.,  1856. 

WINS  LOW, , 

System    of   Book-keeping   by    Double    Entry. 
Wt)odstock,  IKJO.* 
WINSTANLEV,  T., 

ArNtotle,  \)v  Poi'tica.    Oxford,  1780. 
WIUEMAN,  <  IIAULIOS, 

EM.rli>Ii  (irainiu.ir.     Loudon,  0th  ed.,  18I1,* 
Wlltr.  WILLIAM, 
Life  of  r.itrii'k  Henry,  arranged  for  Schools. 
rhilafU'l»liia,  Iboo".* 

WITCOMM, , 

Nonveuu  <  Juiile  d*-  f'«>iiyer».,  &c.    See  lidlenger, 
WITHER -l*OON,. JOHN, 

Ix»;'tun«s  on  Moral  Philosophy.     Phila.,  IS22.* 
WITi',  II.  A.,  &  M.  E.  ARE>K<)N(i, 
Euclitl's  ElementaGeometriju.  l-.ib.  I.-VL,  XL, 
XII.     Mulnio,  1S50. 
Wirr.  IIICHARD, 

Arithmetical  Ouestion<«.  &c.    London,  1013.* 
W(ElILEi:,  FRIEDRICH, 
Ma  tuiil  (»!'  Chemicul  .Analysis.    Translated  by 
Lieboi .    Philadelphia,  1852,  (18(»1.) 
WOTDE,  \.i\.C., 
Codex    Alexantlrinus,    Novum    TcsiAmcntam 
Graece.    Edited  by  Cowpcr.    New  Y'ork.* 
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WOOD,  ALPIIONSO, 
First  Book  in  Botauy.    New  York.    BoBton.* 
Elementary  Botany.    New  York.* 
ClttSN-Book  of  Botany.    Boston,  4l8t  ed.,  1865. 

Troy.* 
New  Cli'iH8-Book  of  Botany.    New  York.* 
Object- Lessons  in  Botauy.    New  York,  1803.* 
WOOD,  F., 
Attorney's  and  SoIidtor'B  Book-keeping,   Lon- 
don, 1850.* 
WOOD,  GEORGE, 

I^tin  Grammar.    See  J.  N",  Mndvig, 
W<H)D,  J.  G., 

IlluHtrated  Natarol  History.    New  York,  1854. 
WOOD,  MAKY  S.. 
QiieHtiouM  for  Bible-Classes,  etc.    N.  York,  '54.* 

WOOD,  , 

Primer.    Boston.* 
Spelling- 1  took.     IH\2* 
W(K)DBUIDGK,  WILLIAM. 
Plain  Spelling-Book.    Middletown,  1800. 
Key  to  the  English  language;   or,  Spoiling, 
Pursing,  l>«Tivutive,  and  Defining  Diction- 
ary.   Middletown,  IHOI.* 
WOODftKIDGE,  WILLIAM  C, 
Preparatory  l*es>ou!*;  or.  First  Steps  to  Geog- 
raphy    Hartford,  Ijs.'fc.'.* 
Rudiments  of  Geitgruphy.   Hartford,  'id  edition, 
18^;.'.    4tli  ed.,  lai-i.    5th  ed.,  18:J5.    0th  ed., 
IKW.    (Uth  ed.,  \KiS.    JOth  ed.,  1J*>9.)    14th 
ed.,  lan.    iSih  ed.,  I8:n. 
Atlas  to  Kudiments  orGeo<;Taphy.    Hart.,  1821. 
Modern  Scho<il  (ieographv.    Hartford,  1st  ed., 
1844.    2d  ed.,  IMf).    :U\  ed.,  JMli.    5th  ed., 
1847.    loth  ed.,  IS5:{.    llth  wl.,  IKH.** 
Modern  Atliw.    Hartford,  4tli  ed.,  IKil.  n.  d.** 
School  Atlas.     Hartford,  15th  ed.,   1831.  n.  d. 

(Iirt:{.)** 
GeogRiphiral  (.-opy-Book.    Boston,  ISTH).* 
System  of  Alodern  Geo^apliy.    (Same  as  next.) 
Hartford,  imp.  wdition,  185^. 
WOODBUIlXiE,  W.  C,  &  E.  WILLARD. 
System  of  LIi.iverHal  Geography.    Hart.,  1W4, 
(lK,>r.)    4th  edition,  18;U.    5th  edition,  1833. 
W(X)DBl'RV,  I.  B., 
Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  etc.    Bost.* 
Self-Instnietor   in    MuAloal    Composition    and 

Thorough  Bas.s.    Nl-w  V<irk.* 
Cultivation' of  tlie  \okm  witiiout  a  Master.    N. 

York,  lh53.* 
Tlie  YouthN  Song-Bbok.    New  York.* 
The  Whip-poor-will ;  or.  Youth's  Lute.  N.  Y.* 
Sunday  School  Singing- Book.    New  York.* 
Sabbath  School  Lute.    New  York.* 
Normal  School  Song-Book.     See  lieiyamin  <f 

Piano  Forte  Instructor.    New  York.* 

3fclodeon  Instnictor.    New  York.* 

Flute  iVcceptor.     New  York.* 

Instruction  Bo(»k  ft)r  the  Violin.    New  York.* 
WOODBLKY,  W.  H., 

New  .Method  of  learning  the  German.  New 
York,  lpv>o.  (3d  edition,  1852.)  4th  edition, 
185;$.     Revised  rditit)n,  18<VJ. 

Key  to  do.    New  Y'ork.* 

Neue  Mittiode,  etc.  English  Method  for  Ger- 
mans.   .\«*w  York,  HHh  edition,  lh5U. 

Shorter  Course  wltli  the  German  Language. 
Nfw  York,  :u.\  ftlition,  IsV}.     10th  ed.,  1857. 

Key  to  Kxt'n-ises  in  do.     New  York,  1^54. 

Elementurv  iiiTniau  Reuiler.  New  York,  1853. 
loth  edition,  KsJM. 

Eclectic  (krman  Ri'uder.  New  York,  2d  edition, 

inv*..  ifvir. 

Germ.ui-Kuglish  tind  Engltsh-Genmm  Reader. 
Nfw  York,  ^-'i  ■>. 
WOODMAN.  .lONATHAN  C, 

Hie  Musirul  Casket.    New  York.* 
WOOD.SON,  ELLEN  C, 
The  Union  Primer.    Partf  I.  and  II.    Philadel- 
phia, 1850. 


WOODSON.  ELLEN  C,  (contimted.) 

The  First  Union  Reader.    Philtidelphio,  1860. 

The  Second  Union  Reiuler.    Philadelphia,  1850. 

The  Third        "  "        Phllttdelpliia,  1850.* 

WOODWOitTH,  A., 

Grammar  Demonstrated.     Aabom,  N.  Y.,  Ist 
edition,  1823.* 
WOODWORTH,  D.  A., 

First  Lessons  in  Botany.    New  York,* 
WOODWORTH, , 

The  Poetic  Reader.    New  York,  1854.* 
W<X)IXJAR,  WILLIAM, 

Youth's  Faitlii\il  Monitor.    London,  1770.* 

An  Arithmetic.     17s5.* 
WOOLSEY,  rHEr)DORE  D., 

Introduction  to  International  Law.   Boat.,  '00.* 

Gorgias  of  Plato.    Boston,  18i:),  1»60.* 

Prometheus  of  JEschylus.    Boston,  1837,  184.1.* 

Alccstls  of  Euripides.   Camb.,  lt<».  Bost.  I84:t.* 

Antigone  of  Sophocles.  CamDric^fe,  lb:i0.  (Bob- 
tun.  I8H.) 

Electra  of  Sophocles.    Boston,  1837. 
WORKMAN,  BEN.IAMIN, 

Aritlimetics.    See  J.  dough, 
WORCESTER,  .lOSEPH  E., 

Elementary  Spelling- Book.    Boston.* 


tion,  1842. 
Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  ¥m\^' 

lish  Language.    Boston,  184<;.  (Ih47,  'VflO.) 
Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymoua 

Dictionar>-.    Boston,  1n>!K* 
Academic  Dictionary.    Boston.* 
Elementary  Dictionary  for  Common  Schools. 

Boston.  1844,  lh4(i.    RevisiKl  inlition,  1850. 
Primary  Dictionary.    Boston.* 
Geographical  Dictionary;  or,  Universal  Gaxet- 

teer.    2  vols.    Andovcr,  irtl7.    (Bost.,  I82:.l.) 
Univorsal  Gazetteer,  Ancient  and  Modem.    2 

vols.    Boston,  l^2:i  * 
(iazetteer  of  tlie  United  States.    Boston,  1820.* 
Sketches  of  the  E:irth  and  its  luhubitaiits.    2 

vols.    Boston,  182.3.* 
Elements  of  (ieogrnphv.  Ancient  and  3Iodem. 

Boston,  IMU.    2(1  ed.,  1S22,  18;J4,  lt§5.    lOth 

ed.,  1827.    Stere.  <h1.,  lhX»7. 
Epit^ime  of  Modern  (ieograpliy.    Boston,  ItiUU, 

(1^2^^.  I82.S.     Cambridge,  1k27.     Philu.) 
Atlas  to  do.    Boston,  (lh2<J,)  ls28. 
Outlines  of  Scripture  (ieogrnphy.    Bost.,  1828.* 
Atlns  to  accompany  do.    Itostttn,  1K2S.* 
Scriptural  Atlas.    Boston.* 
Ancient  Classical  and  Scriptural  Atlas.    Bost.* 

"  "  "    <;eograpliy.  Bost.* 

Historind   Atlas.      Boston  riw-li.    :kl  ed.,  IWk.) 

New  ed.,  lKi(K    <'ainbri«lgo,  new  ed.,  i^^i,^ 
Description  and  Illustration  oC  do.    New  York, 

(iKiG.)    Cambridge,  i.nVJ.    Boston,  1850.** 
Ancient  and  -Modern  Atlas.* 
Elements  of   lli^torv,    Ancient   and    Modern. 

Boston,  1st  rd.,  (ifClL)    2d  ed.,  lN2fl.    3d  ed., 

IK'S,  iSio,  1N43.    New  edition,  IKK),  (i853,) 

1N"»4. 

()uestlons  to  do.    Bostor,  lh2n  18-J8.* 
Epitome  of  History.    Cambridge,  1827. 
Ancient  Historv.     B4>!»ton.* 
WOIU'ESTEK,  NOAH, 

The  Kriend  of  Youth.     Boston,  2d  ed.,  1823.* 
W< >K(  'E>TER,  S-\.MrEL, 
A  Catechism.    Bo^ton.• 
A  Spelling-Book.    Boston,  IXft),  IRin,  1831. 
Primer  of  the  Euglisli   LMingiiage  ;    or.  First 

Book.    Boston,  (;s2ii.)  n.  d.** 
Second  Book  for  Re:iding  and  S)M>uking.   Bost., 

(iKj;,)  new  eil.,  :^4-l,  l^^^»;  (iiallowell.) 
Hiird  Hook  for  Reading  and  .Spe;.kiiig.  Boston, 

(ls:{J,)  lurth  ed.,  lh-U>.     107 th  ed.  Imp.,  Ih5i, 

(llaliowell.) 
Introduction  to  do.    Boston,  184 1,  (1845.) 
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WOKCESTER,  SAMTKL,  (continue.) 
Fourth  Book  of  J^'hsoiis  for  Hfiuliuf;.     Bo!>ton, 
(1834,)  lt!41,  INH,  1N45,  IMr.,  (JMr,  imk;  llal- 
lowell.) 
First  Book  of  Kn^lisli  (r2>:iiiiiiiiir.    ((JlouccKter, 

Isted.,  lar^T.)   B(Mtc)n,  i^'il. 
Flrat  Book  of  Goograpliy.     Boston.  \Ki\.* 
First  Lessons  iu  Astruuomy.    Bohtun,  uew  ed., 

1835.* 
The  Young  ABtn)noinor.     Boston,  1K31.* 
Exercises  on  thi*  'IVrn'strlnl  (jlolx*.  BoKt.,  M*2(\* 
Abridfpncnt  of  Blair's  L.ectureH  on  lUietoric. 
Boston,  ls»r..* 
WOBCESTElt,  S.  T., 
American  Primary  .snellinir-Book.  Bost.,  IM-^.* 
ISequel  to  the  Spelling-Book.     Boston,  (1M3,) 
lt*43,  (\»y\.) 
WOBTHEX,  .1.  W., 

New  Method  of  Computing  Interest.    Boston.* 
WORTUEN,  W.  E., 
AppIetonV  Cyciopa'dia  of  Drawing;.    N.  York, 
1858.» 

WRAUG,  , 

Flute  I'receptor.    New  York.* 
WRIFFGRl),  ALLISON, 
Intellectual  and  iUietoricul  Reader.    Concord, 

1634. 
System  of  Penmanship,  or  Cliirography.    Con- 
cord, IKW.* 
WRIGHT,  A., 
DiiUisawahffwah  Gayadoshah.   Seneca  Reading 
LessouM.  Boston,  iM^i.* 
WRIGHT,  ALBERT  1)., 
Primary  Lt^sbons;   or.  Child's  Fir.-<t  Book.    A 

Speller  and  Ri'swler.    New  York,  isiu.* 
£Iements  of  the  Euglirtli  Lanixua^f;  or.  Ana- 
lytical Orth«>gniphy.      New   \ork,  2d  ed., 
Itrt2.    4thed.,  IM5.(1^5:.)** 
WRIGHT,  FERDI.NAM), 

Zooiogisk  Hand-Atlas.  i>ev  SundetuiJi if  Wright. 
WRIGHT,  G.  N., 

Keith  on  the  T.^e  ot  the  Globes.    Lon«Ion,  1837. 
WRIGHT,  JOSEAMi  W.. 
Phonological  Cliart.    New  York,  l^*^7.* 
Ptiilosophical  (irammar  of  the  English   Lan- 
guage.   New  York,  1838. 
Rales  t^T  Compo>itlon.* 
WRIGHT,  WILLIAM  C, 

Piano  Forte  Manual.    New  York.* 
WYATT,  W.  E., 
Synopsis  of  Natural  History.    Phila.,  1830.* 
Manual  of  Conoholog>'.    New  York,  IMl.* 
WYBARl),  JOHN, 
Tractometria,  or   Geometry  of  Regulars,  &c. 
London,  l(>oO.* 
WYKOFF,  W.  IL, 
Saripture  School  Reader.  Sec  Evarts  <f-  Wykoff. 

WYLtE. , 

English  Grammar  and  Latin  Vocabulary.  i*hil- 
adelphia,  183<J.* 


X. 


XENOPHON, 
Anabasis.    Eilited  by  A.  Croobv.    Boston,  IftSP. 
Edited  bV  C.  Anthou.    N.  Y.,  IS&f.* 
Etlited  by  ^.^.  Owen      N .  York.* 
With  interlinear  translations,  by  T. 
Chirk.    Phil.uklpliia.* 
De  Cyri  Instituthine.    Edite<l  bv  llntchinfion. 
London,  I'lth  ed.,  17('i5.    I'hiiudeiphia,  rev. 
bv  Watt"«,  l!»t  ihI.,  IKM*..  {\>^\.) 
The  fcxi>edition  of  Cyrus.    Ed.  iiy  C.  I).  Cier©. 

land.     Bo-'ton,  \<\o,  l^^fcS  l^H.** 
Cyroi>edia.    Ed.  by  J. . I.  Owen.    New  York.* 

Tra  .f'lated.    New  York.* 
Memornbilia  of  Socrate.s.     lx*lpslo,  1819. 
Y!a\.  bv  C.  Anthon.    New  York,  lJ<iy. 
Ed.  by  R.  D.  (\  Robbirn*.    N.  York.  1853.* 
E<l.  by  A.  S.  Packard.    New  York.* 
Anabasis  and  Cyro|)edia.    Tr:.u.-lated  by  Spel- 
nian  and  (.'oo'per.    2  vols.    N.  York.    IMuU- 
delphia,  IKW.* 
Anabasis  ami  Memorabilia.  Literally  translated 
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Prior  to  the  Reformation,  (introduced  in  1558,}  the  degree  of  popular 
ignorance  was  extreme,  there  not  being  a  single  village  school  within  the 
territory.  Under  the  reign  of  Earnest,  (1569-1622,)  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  every  town  and  village,  and  in  1610  a  gymnasium  was  founded 
at  Stadthagen,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  a  University  and  in  1621 
removed  to  Rinteln.  By  his  successors,  orphan  houses  were  erected,  and 
a  fund  created  for  building  and  maintaining  churches,  schools,  &c.  A 
new  impulse  was  given  in  1757  by  John  Gottfried  Herder,  but  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  ofiBce  of  Consistonal  Councillor  and  Superintendent  was 
too  brief  for  permanent  benefit  Princess  Juliana  took  the  schools  under 
her  especial  patronage,  and  issued  the  High  School  Ordinance  of  1794, 
while  Prince  George  William  (1807-1860)  has  improved  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  teachers,  established  the  Teach  ers\  Widows*,  and  Orphans' 
Funds,  and  placed  them  under  the  charge  of  the  Consistory. 

The  system  of  primary  schools  within  this  territory  does  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  that  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  number  of  school  children  is 
about  4,000,  included  in  thirty-seven  school-districts.  The  position  of 
the  teachers  in  respect  of  culture  and  efficiency  is  not  below  that  of  any 
other  State.  The  Teachers^  Seminary  at  Biickeburg  is  well  conducted  and 
the  seminarists  (fourteen  in  number)  are  obliged,  besides  the  normal  in- 
struction of  the  Seminary,  to  attend  also  the  classes  of  the  city  gymna- 
sium. The  lower  classes  of  the  city  schools  are  assigned  to  them,  for 
which  instruction  they  receive  a  small  annual  salary.  Unusual  facilities 
are  afforded  for  improvement  in  music  and  singing,  and  many  of  the  teach- 
ers are  at  the  same  time  organists  and  sextons.  The  salary  varies  from 
150  to  500  thalers.  The  annual  tuition  fee  is  one  thaler  for  each  child. 
In  some  of  the  common  schools  instruction  is  given  in  drawing  and 
gymnastics. 

The  gymnasium  at  Biickeburg  is  a  flourishing  institution  with  five 
classes,  nine  teachers,  and  155  pupils.  A  certificate  of  proficiency  at  the 
final  examination  admits  to  the  University  and  to  subsequent  examina- 
tion for  admission  into  the  civil  service.  The  Latin  school  at  Stadtlia- 
gen,  with  twenty  pupils,  prepares  them  for  entrance  into  the  third  class 
of  the  gymnasium. 

The  "  burgher  schools  "  of  Biickeburg  and  Stadthagen,  each  with  two 
classes,  have  a  course  of  instruction  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  common 
schools.  There  is  also  a  Higher  Female  School,  with  fifty  scholars,  un- 
der the  rector  of  the  gymnasium — and  two  Burgher  Female  Sch(»ols, 
with  310  pupils.  The  Evangelical  Reformed  School,  with  105  pupils,  the 
Catholic  School,  with  twenty  pupils,  the  Industrial  School  for  girls,  and 
thi'  Infant  School,  include  all  the  special  and  private  institutions.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  principality  is  sixty-one,  besides  six  fe- 
male teachers  for  instruction  in  domestic  occupations — the  total  number 
of  scholars  is  5,056 
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1.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHING: 

CAN'   IT   BECOME   A   PROFESSION  ? 
BY   PRKDBRICK  tf.  JEWELL,   A.   M., 

Profefisor  in  Slate  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Few  words  need  be  expended  upon  the  effort  to  show  that,  throughout 
the  country,  the  business  of  public  school  teaching  is  subject  to  such  a 
depression  as  prevents  it  from  taking  rank  among  the  learned  professions. 
It  is  every  where  evident  that  the  masses  regard  it  with  little  or  no  res- 
pect, the  educated  classes  who  are  seeking  a  life-employment,  turn  from 
it  with  a  greater  or  less  distaste  ;  and  even  teachers  themselves  evince 
little  or  none  of  that  reverence  or  love  which  usually  characterizes  the 
pursuit  of  a  profession.  It  is  hardly  less  apparent  also,  that  the  earnest 
efforts  of  those  who  seek,  by  improved  culture,  by  associated  activity, 
and  by  perfected  organization,  to  give  the  business  the  professional 
standing  it  seems  to  claim,  have,  hitherto,  resulted  in  no  signal  success 
which  warrants  the  belief  that  the  **time  of  its  redemption  is  nigh." 

Facts  like  these,  so  prevailing  in  extent  and  influence,  and  so  seriously 
affecting  the  vital  welfare  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
pursuits,  certainly  demand  a  careful  examination.  It  must  be  possible  to 
trace  them  to  their  causes ;  and  in  the  discovery  of  those  causes,  must 
be  opened  our  only  path  toward  the  proper  understanding  of  the  evil^ 
and  the  attainment  of  its  true  remedy,  if  indeed,  a  remedy  is  practicable. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  propose  to  institute  a  somewhat  careful  in- 
quiry after  those  causes  and  their  proper  corrections. 

In  our  search  after  the  causes  of  that  depression  of  the  business  of 
public-school  teaching  which  prevents  its  taking  rank  as  a  profession,  we 
trace  some  of  the  first  and  more  serious  to  the  essentbtl  nature  of  th6 
business  itself. 

First,  then,  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  dealing  wholly  with  the  young, 
can  not  but  have  its  influence  upon  the  multitude.  Looking  on,  and 
observing  him  in  charge  of  those  not  only  quite  removed  from  manhood, 
but  too  often  verging  upon  infancy  itself,  how  difficult  must  it  be  for 
thcin,  with  their  not  always  acute  discrimination,  to  discover  in  the 
teacher,  the  possession  of  those  full  manly  qualifications  for  controlling 
mind,  which  they  would  readily  apprehend  were  he,  with  like  success, 
dealing  with  men.  Nay  !  it  is  a  question  whether  the  teacher  himself^ 
in  the  continuous  prosecution  of  his  calling,  grows  into  the  robust  and 
manly  consciousness,  and  into  that  natural,  self-reliant  esteem  of  himself 
as  a  man,  (not  as  a  mere  instructor,)  which  so  generally  result  from  the 
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ordinary  and  more  practical  kinds  of  business.  He  must  then,  as  in  any 
sense  a  leader,  be,  to  the  public,  the  *' Pedagogue,"  the  **  boy-driver," 
the  juvenile  drill-sergeant,  rather  than  the  man  among  men,  and,  as 
such,  must  be  subject  to  an  inferior  estimation. 

Now  add  to  this,  the  other  fact  that  these  children  and  youth  are  des- 
titute of  social  or  civil  position  and  influenc-e,  and  the  case  is  still  stronger. 
Every  one  worships  power,  after  some  fashion,  and  accords  importance 
to  almost  any  appearance  of  its  being  possessed.  Preeminently  is  this 
true  among  a  people  accustomed  to  our  system  of  republicanism,  and  our 
ideas  of  popular  sovereignty.  Something  of  this  power  has  every  man 
who  follows  the  learned  professions.  He  influences,  and  perhaps  controls 
men  who  have  some  social  position  and,  through  the  elective  franchise, 
at  least,  civil  importance.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  teacher.  His  con- 
stituents neither  count  as  society,  nor  are  registered  as  voters.  Hence, 
what  are  they  to  the  community  ?  Compare,  in  almost  any  city,  the  en- 
gine and  hose-houses,  with  the  school-houses.  Why  the  one  almost  a 
mansion,  and  the  other  nearly  a  bam  ?  The  half-rowdy  who  runs  with 
the  cart,  can  vote ;  the  **  coming  man  "  who  cons  his  alphabet  in  the 
school-house  can  not.  The  truth  is,  in  our  enlightened  communities, 
children  are  at  a  discount :  is  it  strange  then,  that  the  teacher  is  not  held 
at  par  ? 

Beyond  this,  note  the  period  that  must  elapse  between  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  teacher  and  the  manly  development  of  character  whi/:h 
is  but  its  proper  result.  The  teacher  may  have  toiled  assiduously  and 
skillfully  to  sow  the  early  seed ;  but  years  must  pass,  before  the  ripened 
harvest  can  be  gathered,  long  before  which,  he  that  sowed  may  have 
been  transferred  to  other  fields  of  labor,  or  his  work  may  have  been  in 
part  concealed  by  the  after-growths  of  time  and  circumstance.  But  over 
this  distance  betwc.en  the  begun,  and  the  completed  work,  the  common 
mind  does  not  easily  pass ;  the  real  relation  between  him  who  planted 
and  him  who  gathers  the  fruit,  it  does  not  apprehend  ;  the  traces  of  the 
teacher's  influence  evinced  in  the  developed  man,  it  can  not  discern  ;  and 
;S0  the  multitude  come  again  to  under-estimate  the  teacher*s  work. 

It  is  also  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teacher,  that  he  works  almost  ex- 
'clusively  among  the  rudiments  of  science  and  thought.  Among  the 
learned  professions,  the  man  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  elaboration  or  ap- 
plication of  the  more  mature  and  masterly  developments  of  truth.  Not 
theirs  the  shnple  and  unpretending  oflBce-work  of  selecting  and  distrib- 
uting the  tender  shoots  to  be  transplanted  to  the  virgin  soil :  rather  is  it 
for  them  as  stalwart  axe-men  to  go  forth  among  the  sturdy  trees,  felling 
And  fashioning  them  into  post  and  beam  for  the  use  of  the  architect 
But  rudimental  science,  as  adapted  to  the  developing  of  the  young  mind, 
is  to  the  community  one  thing,  and  nearly  nothing  at  that :  completed 
science  as  applicable  to  the  wants  of  society  and  the  schemes  of  men,  is 
quite  another  and  more  important  thing.  The  necessary  relation  of 
those  rudiments  to  the  knowledge  of  the  advanced  science  ;  the  preemi 
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nent  importance  of  their  right  use  to  that  just  ultimate  knowledge,  the 
multitude  do  not  apprehend.  Hence,  the  teacher  as  the  mere  priest  of 
the  rudiments,  never  appears  to  them,  in  his  true  aspect,  as  the  prophet 
of  the  coming  science,  and  is  therefore,  not  honored  as  such. 

In  this  general  connection,  must  also  be  cited  the  necessary  tendency 
of  public-school  instruction  to  a  confining  and  monotonous  round  of  la- 
bor. The  effect  of  this  is  directly  to  present  the  teacher  to  the  puljlic, 
.ess  as  a  man  and  a  thinker,  and  more  as  a  mere  opewitive.  Unlike  'the 
professional  man,  the  teacher  is  not  free  to  unite  in  those  discussions  or 
movements  which  arouse  the  manhood  of  the  community :  not,  that  he 
is  entirely  cut  off  from  participating  in  them  ;  but  that  he  may  do  this 
only  when  the  occasion  shapes  itsetf  to  his  narrow  leisure,  or,  if  other- 
wise, only  as  it  were  by  the  narrower  sufferance  of  his  employers.  He 
isnot  free  as  a  man,  to  make  his  business,  for  the  time  being,  bend  to  the 
occasion  ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  as  a  man  to  make  opportunity  for  himself. 
Hence,  his  coming  and  going  at  such  times  is  a  matter  of  chance ;  and 
his  active  cooperation  is  neither  truly  independent  nor  always  reliable. 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  counted  wonderful  that  the  publio 
fail  to  esteem  him  as  a  man  among  men. 

Then  too,  this  confining  uniformity  of  labor,  not  only  cuts  off  the 
teacher  from  the  opportunity  of  making  those  outside  efforts  which  come 
fully  within  the  scope  of  the  professions,  but  it  unfits  him  mentally  for 
all  such  activity.  All  the  round  of  the  weary  hours,  his  mind  must  be 
busy  with  truths  of  mere  science  and  with  only  those  processes  of 
thought  which  are  suited  to  the  rudimental  training  of  the  young  mind. 
How  now,  can  he  be  fitted  and  ready,  after  his  school  round  is  past, 
for  those  general  subjects,  and  those  manlier  processes  of  thought,  which 
are  engrossing  the  minds  of  the  citizen,  in  the  lecture-room  or  the  delib- 
erative chamber  ?  And  even,  if  shaking  off  the  natural  indisposition  be- 
gotten of  the  school-room,  he  does  thrust  himself  into  the  popular  arena, 
his  efforts  are  not  taken  as  parts  of  a  professional  activity,  but  are,  in 
the  public  idea,  dissevered  from  his  calling ;  not  only  taken  as  thus  out 
of  it,  but  as  beyond  and  really  alien  to  it.  Looking  further,  at  the  prevail- 
ing practice  of  securing  as  lecturers  for  our  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
Teachers'  Associations,  clergymen,  physicians,  traveling  lecturers,  almost 
any  class  of  men  but  teachers,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  pub- 
lic are  alone  in  these  notions ;  whether  teachers  themselves  are  not  uncon- 
sciously, much  of  the  same  opinion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  so  long  as  these  notions  prevail  in  the  community,  teaching  in  the 
public-school  is  not  likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  truly  professional  labor. 

A  second  class  of  these  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  which  interfere  with  its  taking  rank  as  a  profession,  will  bt 
found  growing  out  of  the  conventional  rules  of  the  business  as  belonging 
to  a  public  system  of  education. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  distinction  which  the  State  makes  between  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  in  the  exercise  of  her  legislative  power  and  in 
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her  benefactions,  is  enough  to  cast  the  business  into  discredit  There 
are  States  which  we  believe  to  be  exceptions,  but  the  general  rule  has 
been,  take  care  of  the  schools,  but  let  the  teachers  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  legislate  for  the  schools,  make  appropriations  for  the 
schools,  carefully  supervise  the  interests  of  the  schools,  but  for  the 
teachers  do  little  or  nothing  of  it  Look  at  the  simple  matter  of  appro- 
prisitions,  and  take  the  State  of  New  York  for  example,  which,  as  neither 
the  Dest  nor  the  worst,  may  answer  as  a  not  unfair  specimen.  Receiving 
from  her  school  fund  a  revenue  of  some  382,291  dollars,  she  pays  for 
teachers^  institutes,  9,661  dollars;  for  free  classes  in  the  academies,  (by 
persons  of  vigorous  faith  and  vivid  imagination,  accepted  as  normal 
classes,)  16,846  dollars;  for  the  Oswego  training  school,  8,000  dollars; 
and  for  the  State  Normal  School,  12,000  dollars ;  making  a  sum  total 
of  appropriation  for  the  assumed  benefit  of  the  teachers,  of  41,337  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand,  she  pays  out  of  the  same  fund,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools,  817,800  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  the  sum  of 
1,125,749  dollars  paid  out  of  the  school  tax,  giving  an  aggregate  of 
1,448,594  dollars.  This  gives  you,  if  you  compare  only  the  respective 
amounts  drawn  from  the  school  fund,  nearly  eight  times  as  much  paid 
for  the  schools  as  is  paid  for  the  teachers ;  or,  if  you  take  the  grand  ag- 
gregate, thirty-Jkc  times  as  much.  Quite  a  difference  this  in  the  appro- 
priation estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers. 
And  yet  in  a  sound  philosophy,  the  teacher  makes  the  school :  the  teach- 
er is  the  school  so  far  as  it  is  truly  a  school : — Not  exactly  does  he  say ; 
**  L'etat,  c'est  moi ;"  but  he  may  in  similar  phraseology  and  with  higher 
truthfulness  exclaim  ;  *'  L*ecole,  cVst  moi." 

In  the  matter  of  legislative  rule,  the  case  is  still  worse  :  the  teacher  is 
not  only  subordinated  to  the  school  in  importance,  but  is  subjected  to  al- 
most arbitrary  power.  Look  through  the  revised  '*  School  Law  of  1864  " 
for  the  same  State,  and  like 

."The  immortal  captain  Wattle, 
Who  was  all  for  love  and  a  little  for  the  bottle,'' 

you  will  find  all  for  the  school  and  but  little  for  the  teacher.  Saving 
**  Title  XL  Of  Teachers'  Institutes,"  you  might  study  it  under  the  in- 
spiring atmosphere  of  the  assembly  chamber,  for  an  entire  session,  and 
never  develop  a  suspicion  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  the  teacher  is  an 
object  of  any  respectful,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  a  cherishing  regard  ; 
that  he  has  any  particular  rights  or  privileges  other  than  that  of  being 
pretty  nearly  to  the  school  trustee  or  commissioner, 

"Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse.'* 
Very  impressive  is  the  dignity  accorded  by  **  the  powers  that  be  "  to  the 
public-school  teacher.  Hired  more  commonly  by  the  month,  like  some 
professor  of  longitudinal  excavation,  he  becomes  accountable  to  a  class 
of  school  officers  proverbially  unfitted  for  the  intelligent  fulfillment  of  the 
duties  of  their  position,  and  is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny, — made  absolutely 
'lependcnt  on  the  imprimatur,  of  a  higher  order  of  functionaries  whose 
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qualificatioDS,  like  those  of  arbitrary  and  imbecile  rulers,  it  is  dangerous 
even  to  discuss.  Under  their  supervision,  he  is  liable  to  be  cashiered  or 
removed  without  trial  before  his  peers,  and  with  no  guaranteed  right  of 
appeal  to  a  supreme  authority  interested  in  securing  justice  for  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  school.  Thus  the  State  not  only  makes  the  teacher  less 
than  the  school,  but  somewhat  inferior  to  the  man, — a  position  degrading 
to  the  calling  and  enough  to  be  the  death  of  all  its  professional  aspirations. 

Beyond  this,  we  are  compelled  to  charge  some  portion  of  this  depres- 
sion of  the  work  of  public-school  teaching  upon  the  attitude  aas^umed  by 
other  professions  toward  the  business.  First  of  these,  the  clergy.  Apart 
from  all  questions  of  a  religious  nature,  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  the 
•church  exercises  in  different  directions,  an  important  influence  upon  even 
the  irreligious  public.  Caring  little  about  her  religious  views,  perhaps 
even  holding  them  in  disesteem,  the  public  still  have  no  small  faith  in  the 
intelligence  and  reliability  of  her  judgments  upon  other  matters  of  a 
more  popular  character.  Hence  the  church  may  actually  set  the  current 
of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  such  matters,  the  esteem  or  disesteem 
prevailing  in  that  opinion,  being  really  the  product  of  her  influence.  All 
this  is  especially  true  as  it  regards  the  matter  of  education.  Colleges 
and  academies,  all  the  higher  institutions,  owe  more  of  their  hold  upon 
the  public  favor,  to  their  thorough  indorsement  by  the  christian  commu- 
nity, than  to  any  other  one  thing.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  to  the 
same  influence  though,  perhaps,  not  so  directly  exerted,  do  our  systems 
of  public  instruction  owe  their  origin  and  their  general  acceptance. 

While,  however,  all  this  is  true  of  the  church  as  related  to  our  various 
institutions,  it  is  not  true  that  her  active  interest  in  them  all  is  equal. 
Whatever  it  may  be  theoretically,  practically  her  esteem  of  the  higher 
and  of  the  lower  institutions  of  learning  is  widely  different  Closely  al- 
lying herself  to  the  former,  she  stands  quite  withdrawn  from  the  latter. 
Little  ground  do  our  public  schools  discover  for  believing  that  the 
church  feels  any  direct  interest  in  their  welfare.  Little  evidence  does  the 
public-school  teacher  perceive,  that  the  clergyman  discovers  in  him  a 
fellow  utility,  or  sympathizes  with  him  as  a  fellow-laborer.  In  visiting 
the  school,  in  counseling  and  encouraging  the  teacher,  in  adding  influ- 
ence to  the  instruction  and  interest  to  the  examinations,  the  preacher 
might  do  more  than  any  other  person  to  add  to  the  importance  of  the 
school,  and  to  secure  in  the  public  mind,  an  increased  regard  for  the 
teacher.  But  nothing  of  this  is  done,  and  if  the  public  see  no  more  in 
the  school  or  the  teacher  than  this  neglect  indicates,  what  wonder  that 
they  see  in  the  work  of  teaching,  little  of  a  professional  dignity  or  im- 
portance. 

Much  the  same  may  be  urged  of  the  higher  classes  of  teachers  them- 
selves. That  interest  in  the  public  schools  and  their  teachers,  which 
has  been  claimed  as  due  from  the  clergy,  may  be  even  more  justly  de. 
manded  of  them  ;  for  whatever  may  be  their  position  or  line  of  labor, 
on  the  public  schools  as  a  foundation,  must  every  higher  institution  of 
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learning  rest  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depend.  And  yet,  .they  al- 
low themselves  to  become  absorbed  in  their  own  particular  work,  so  as 
neither  to  evince  any  broad  and  genial  interest  in  the  cause  of  common 
school  education,  nor  any  positive  sympathy  with  public  school  teachers 
as  a  class  of  co-laborers. 

Now,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  not  charged  as  a  causeless 
oversight  or  neglect  There  is  much  in  the  confining  nature  of  their 
duties  which  restricts,  to  some  extent,  the  opportunity  of  these  teachers 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  lower  schools.  There  is  also  much  in  the 
monotonous  round  of  daily  instruction  which  tends  to  paralyze  what  we 
may  terai  their  public  energies,  so  that  they  fail  to  undertake  even  what 
they  might  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  teacher.  But  these  causes 
for  allowance  by  no  means  undo  the  influence  of  the  neglect  of  which 
we  speak.  No  excuse  for  it  can  prevent  its  assisting  to  perpetuate  the 
low  estimate  put  upon  the  calling  by  the  community.  That  such  must 
be  its  effect,  it  is  easy  to  see :  at  least,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  contrary 
course  would  serve  as  a  standing  recommendation  to  the  public  to  esteem 
the  teacher  for  his  works'  sake,  if  for  nothing  else. 

But  passing  from  this,  we  find  another  class  of  causes  operating  to  de- 
press the  business  of  teaching,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  its  taking^ 
rank  as  a  profe.ssion.  These  we  find  in  the  characttr  and  course  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers  themselves.  It  can  not  fail  to  bo  observed  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  those  who  engage  in  this  field  of  educational  labor  are 
young  persons — persons  who  apart  from  all  questions  of  scholastic  qual- 
ification, are  immature  in  both  age  and  experience. 

Without  charging  this  as  their  fault,  (somebody's  fault  it  is,  and  a 
grave  one,)  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one,  that  its  influence  can  not  but 
be  injurious.  Men  are  not  accustomed  to  put  persons  thus  immature  and 
inexperienced  into  positions  of  responsibility  or  dignity ;  they  do  not 
naturally  look  for  them  in  such  places  ;  and  they  instinctively  judge  that 
business  not  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  which  draws  chiefly  upon  this 
class  for  its  laborers.  In  the  case  of  the  learned  professions,  they  find 
the  more  mature  and  manly  element  predominating ;  with  one  absurd 
exception,  (their  passion  for  young  preachers,)  they  give  their  chief  con- 
fidence to  this  elder  class  of  professional  men ;  and  they  judge  the  pro- 
fession much  in  accordance  with  the  personal  dignity  and  weight  of 
character  which  these  men  bring  into  it.  Looking,  however,  at  the 
business  of  public  school  teaching,  and  finding  it  almost  exclusively  filled 
with  this  youthful  class,  (personally  worthy,  it  is  true,  but  yet  immature^ 
inexperienced,  and  unestablished,)  is  it  strange  that  their  prevailing  im- 
pression is  ;  "  Anybody  can  teach  school ;  school  teaching  is  easy ;"  and^ 
under  this  impression,  can  they  well  fail  to  look  down  upon  the  business 
as  altogether  inferior  and  non-professional  ? 

Then,  too,  how  large  a  proportion  of  these  young  teachers  are,  in  in- 
telligence and  culture,  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  community  itsel£ 
It  may  be  their  misfortune  and  not  their  fault,  that  while  they  stand  out 
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before  the  common  people  as  educational  leaders,  they  do  not  evidently 
stand  above  and  beyond  them  as  educational  superiors.  But  fault  or  no 
fault,  the  tendency  of  this  fact  is  unmistakably  to  drag  down  the  calling 
itself  to  an  unfortunate  and  unworthy  level.  An  intellectual  calling  rises 
in  evident  importance  and  in  the  public  estimation  just  in  proportion  as 
its  representatives  show  themselves  in  capacity  and  culture  to  be  a  su- 
perior class.  Let  then  any  of  thf^  professions — let,  for  example,  the  min- 
istry which  from  its  inherent  dignity  might  be  supposed  able  to  add,  at 
least,  a  factitious  importance  to  its  followers — let  the  ministry  people  it- 
self with  preachers  of  this  merely  common,  if  not  inferior  order,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  would  suffice  to  save  it  from  actual  contempt. 
/Beyond  this,  though  the  topic  is  a  delicate  one  to  touch  upon,  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers  are  women,  has  its  influ- 
ence. For  ourselves  we  accept  this  predominance  of  women  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  legitimate  result  both  of  the  extraordinary  demand  of 
our  school  system  for  teachers,  and  of  her  naturally  superior  fitness  for 
the  species  of  labor  required ;  and  we  as  heartily  deprecate  the  popular 
tendency  to  under-estimate  her  worth  or  the  value  of  her  labor,  as  we 
condemn  the  absurd  eflforts  of  the  lop-sided  few  to  unsex  her  capacities 
and  exaggerate  and  distort  her  sphere.  But  the  facts  are  here,  and  we 
are  neither  so  squeamish  nor  so  stupid  as  to  do  other  than  look  them 
square  in  the  face. 

Of  these  first,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  public  do  not  and  will  not  look  upon 
a  business  chiefly  employing  the  labor  of  women,  as  of  equal  severity  or 
importance  with  one  demanding  the  services  of  men.  Now  as  the  learned 
professions  are  altogether  of  this  latter  class,  while  public  school  teaching 
belongs  so  largely  to  the  former,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  result 
of  any  comparison  of  the  two,  and  what  must  be  the  spontaneous  im- 
pression of  the  public  mind  us  to  the  professional  dignity  and  importance 
of  school  teaching.  It  can  not  and  will  not  be  apprehended  as  a  profes- 
sion at  ^U ) 

Then  again,  without  attempting  any  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
fact,  women  do  not  appear  to  be  professionally  constituted.  Waving  the 
mooted  question  of  intellectual  adaptation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  possess  enough  of  the  instinct  of  organization  to  secure  a  true  pro- 
fessional combination  and  cooperation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  contingen- 
cies of  their  sex  and  the  necessities  of  domestic  life,  offer  an  almost  un- 
surmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  undivided  and  undiverted  per- 
sistence in  the  business  as  a  life  pursuit,  which  is  one  of  the  two  prime 
characteristics  of  a  profession.  Now  while  it  would  be  stupid  to  supj  ose 
this  to  be  any  disparagement  of  woman,  it  is  as  stupid  to  discover  ih  it 
no  power  to  depress  the  business  of  school  teaching  below  the  level  of 
the  professions,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  one. 

Once  more,  the  sheer  pecuniary  interests  which  induce  many  to  take  up 
the  business,  and  the  temporary  devotion  of  the  great  majority  to  its 
pursuit,  are  enough  of  themselves  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  results. 
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It  is  true  that,  with  one  exception,  the  pecuniary  interest  enters  largely 
into  the  grand  object  in  the  pursuit  of  the  various  professions.  But  even 
where  the  moral  element  does  not  predominate,  there  are  other  ends 
which  blend  with,  and  modify  the  otherwise  mercenary  character  of 
the  controlling  motives.  Common  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  or  the 
ambition  to  become  distinguished  in  his  calling,  enter  into  the  aims  of  the 
physician  ;  and  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice  or  the  love  of  fame 
largely  mingles  with  the  lower  aspirations  of  the  lawyer.  Among  them 
all,  you  will  find  at  least  this  one  higher  aim  standing  out  in  the  true 
professional  character ;  that  of  maintaining  and  advancing  the  general 
reputation  of  the  profession  itself. 

But  it  will  hardly  be  afSrmcd  that  this  is  a  characteristic  of  the  busi- 
ness of  public  school  teaching.  Confessedly,  very  many  seek  its  paths 
of  employment  for  merely  some  barren  interim  in  which  they  have  noth' 
ing  else  to  do :  others  as  a  mere  means  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  some  other  and  foreign  aim  :  others  as  a  sort  of  ^^  dernier 
resort  *'  after  failure  in  their  original  and  more  ambitious  line  of  effort ; 
and  so  on  through  a  half-dozen  subordinate  and  inferior  ends  of  en- 
deavor. And  so  of  all  those  who  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  our 
public  schools,  probably  nine  tenths  never  entertain  the  thought  of  pur- 
suing the  work  of  teaching  chiefly  for  the  good  it  will  enable  them  to  do  ; 
or  with  the  generous  ambition  to  advance  the  true  interest  and  the  real 
dignity  of  the  calling ;  or  at  all  designing  to  make  it,  for  any  purpose,  a 
true  life-work,  something  or  all  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
taking  rank  as  a  profession. 

While,  however,  we  think  this  ground  well  taken,  we  would  not  %eem 
chargeable  with  unsympathizing  severity  in  our  judgment  as  to  this  class 
of  teachers.  Many  do  as  well  as  they  have  learned  to  do :  their  aims 
are  as  high  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  teachings  of  the  schools  or  the 
tone  of  the  public  sentiment.  Many  of  them  are,  at  heart,  much  in  ad- 
vance of  both  of  these  influences,  and  possess  a  latent  enthusiasm,  genial 
and  generous,  and  only  awaiting  the  noble  touch  of  the  true  spirit  to 
awaken  it.  But  all  this  does  not  answer  to  neutralize  the  ill  results  of 
the  fault  pointed  out.  The  tacit  admission  involved  in  the  course  pur- 
sued, that  the  business  of  teaching  is  only  good  for  mercenary  uses ; 
that  it  is  only  important  for  present  and  temporary  ends ;  in  short,  that 
its  steady  and  life-long  pursuit  with  a  professional  pride  and  devotion,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of — this  can  not  but  depress  the  business  and  debar  it 
from  being  accepted  as  a  profession. 

But  passing  on,  we  find  causes  for  this  depression  of  the  business  of 
teaching,  in  the  absence  of  a  deep  and  genuine  interest  on  the  part  of  Ha 
public  in  the  cnuse  of  education^  and  in  the  course  consequently  pur- 
sued with  reference  to  school  affairs.  Much  is  said  about  the  public  in- 
terest in  education.  And  truly,  in  none  of  the  professions  are  the  people 
more  vitally  concerned  than  they  are  in  the  business  of  the  teacher.  In 
his  hands  lies  that  first  development  and  Inas  of  the  growing  mind, 
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^hich  ultimately  become  the  measure  of  the  popular  intelligence  and 
virtue  ;  and  how  deeply  the  whole  civil,  social  and  business  welfare  of 
the  community  are  involved  in  that  intelligence  and  virtue,  is  well  known. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  then,  that  this  would  suffice  to  make  the 
whole  feeling  and  action  of  the  public,  with  reference  to  public  schools 
and  public  school  teachers,  watchful,  intelligent,  earnest,  generous,  and 
even  self-sacrificing.  And  yet  he  who  accepts  this  as,  in  any  important 
part,  true,  ''  is  indebted  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts/^ 

For  observe,  now,  the  course  pursued  by  the  public  in  the  premises. 
Take  the  majority  of  the  district  school-houses,  in  their  site,  architecture, 
finish  and  appliances,  and,  compared  with  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
themselves,  what  a  peculiar  public  concern  for  the  reputation  and  com- 
fort of  the  school,  they  indicate.  Look  at  the  grade  of  teachers  gener- 
ally first  sought ;  the  low  rate  of  compensation  with  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  joyfully  content ;  and  at  the  provision  usually  made  for 
their  accommodation,  and  what  a  profound  public  esteem  for  the  work 
of  the  teacher  does  it  evince.  Observe,  too,  how  often  the  schools  are 
visited  by  their  patrons,  their  operations  and  wants  inquired  after,  and 
the  teachers  and  pupils  recognized  and  encouraged,  and  what  a  lively 
and  lovely  solicitude  as  to  their  welfare  does  it  all  show.  Inquire  into 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  men  usually  chosen  as  school 
-officers,  school  commissioners,  and  sometimes  even  school  superintend- 
ents, and  notice  the  general  principles  which,  in  most  of  the  states,  gov- 
ern their  selection,  and  see  what  an  intelligent  design  to  secure  the  best 
good  of  both  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  they  reveal. 

Now  it  needs  not  that  we  go  into  the  details  of  this  neglect,  nor  mat- 
ters it  that  we  trouble  ourselves  little  about  its  philosophy.  Its  folly  is 
enough  for  us,  and  the  fact  that  it  must  have  its  efiect  upon  the  business 
•of  teaching  to  discredit  and  degrade  it  For  it  must  be  t)atent  to  every 
-candid  mind,  that  whatever  other  circumstances  might  favor  the  business, 
from  under  the  mountain  of  this  general  and  abusive  unconcern  and 
neglect,  (we  might  say  contempt,)  it  can  not  be  expected  to  rise  and  as- 
sume its  rightful  position,  or  put  on  any  thing  like  the  look  of  a  true  pro- 
fession. 

Before  passing  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  we  propose  to  do 
presently,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  we  have  not,  as  has  doubtless  been 
-observed,  urged,  as  among  these  causes  of  professional  depression,  what 
is  so  commonly  referred  to  as  the  great  want  of  the  business  of  public 
school  teaching,  and  its  grand  hope  of  professional  establishment, 
namely:  organ  izatian.  This  has  been,  not  because  we  are  disposed  to 
undervalue  organization  as  a  means  of  mutual  improvement,  nor  because 
we  would  in  any  way  idiscourage  the  attempt  to  secure  it ;  but  because 
ive  believe  its  absence  to  be  an  effect  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
business  of  teaching,  and  not  a  cause  of  it ;  it  is  the  legitimate,  and,  per- 
))aps,  the  most  mischievous  result  of  the  neglect  and  abuse  to  which  the 
calling  has  been  so  long  subjected.     Not  because  of  this  or  that,  is  teach- 
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iDg  yet  unorganized  as  a  profession ;  but  because  public-school  teachers 
do  not  take  a  higher  rank  in  culture  and  devotion  to  their  work ;  because 
the  public  treat  the  whole  business  as  a  mere  hirelingship  and  second  to 
every  thing  else  at  that ;  and  because  the  state  robs  it  of  its  inherent 
right  of  self-regulation,  subjects  it  to  an  absolute  rule  as  a  mere  labor^ 
and  overclouds  it  with  official  incompetence  in  its  high  places ;  because 
of  all  this,  it  has  not  yet  attained,  and  we  fear,  can  not  attain  for  some 
time  to  come  its  proper  organization  as  a  profession. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  second  general  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  find  that  the  means  of  remedying  the  evil  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  of  securing  to  the  business  of  school  teaching  a  professional 
standing  and  importance,  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  considerations- 
which  have  already  been  urged.  The  grand  means  of  attaining  that 
doubtless  desirable  end,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  is  simply  the 
elevation  of  the  business  itself,  the  development  in  it,  of  the  intrinsic 
characteristics  of  a  true  profession. 

This  intrinsic  merit  is  essential.  Among  free  and  enterprising  democ- 
racies like  our  own,  rank  or  position  may  be  mistakenly  allowed  for  » 
time,  but  it  can  not  be  arbitrarily  bestowed  and  established.  With  all 
their  heedlessness  and  blindness,  people  will  eventually  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  will  revise  their  judgments,  more  or  less  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  merit.  Hence,  excepting  in  the  field  of 
politics,  charlatans  and  impostors  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  their  im- 
posing lion-skius,  come  to  exposure  and  grief;  and  shallow  philosophies 
and  impracticable  schemes,  notwithstanding  the  art  of  unscrupulous 
sophists  and  enthusiastic  devotees,  speedily  reach  a  *'  most  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion."  And  so  with  business;  however  you  may  by  extra- 
neous efforts  give  them  for  a  time  importance  and  character,  only  as  the 
intrinsic  character  corresponds  with  the  position  and  importance  claimed, 
will  they  be  allowed  to  retain  a  real  and  permanent  rank.  Hence,  we 
may  take  this  as  a  truism ;  public  school  teaching  must  really  become  a 
profession  before  it  can  be  one. 

This  intrinsic  elevation  of  the  business  of  teaching  may  be  sought 
through  different  channels ;  through  the  use  of  means  both  extraneous 
and  internal.  Among  the  former  may  be  placed,  first,  a  wiser  and  juster 
action  on  the  part  of  the  public,  an  improvement  not  at  all  hopeful  in  its 
prospects,  but  yet  worthy  the  diligent  endeavor  of  the  friends  of  the 
school  teacher.  The  people  should  take  a  deeper  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  their  school  system.  It  must  come  to  be  their  especial  ambition 
to  have  the  best  school-houses  and  the  best  teachers.  The  old  "  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish"  system  of  boarding  the  teacher  around,  should 
be  discarded.  The  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  patrons  should  be 
made  a  business.  School  officers  of  all  kinds  should  be  chosen  with 
sole  reference  to  qualification.  The  intrusion  of  politics  or  mere  political 
men  into  school  affairs,  should  be  utterly  denounced  by  the  community. 
Just  so  far  as  any  of  these  ends  are  secured,  will  the  business  of  teach-^ 
ing  advance  in  dignity  and  importance. 
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The  State  also  needs  to  reform  its  action  in  some  respects.  Wc  con- 
fess, we  have  very  little  expectation  that  it  will,  for  if  there  is  a  direction 
in  which  legislation  is  seen  to  he  hull-headed,  it  is  in  fashioning  its  school 
systems.  But  the  changes  demanded  are  important,  and  no  pains  should 
be  spared  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  State  fully  into  them.  Of  these, 
first,  the  State  should  change  its  policy  as  to  relative  appropriation  for 
the  respective  objects  ;  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. Let  it  rather  do  less  for  the  former,  than  not  do  more  for  the  latter. 
We  take  the  broad  ground,  that  if  the  State  will  provide  the  proper 
teachers,  they  will  make  the  schools  what  they  should  be ;  and  if^ 
through  the  efforts  of  able  teachers,  the  schools  are  made  what  they 
should  be,  the  people  will  support  them,  and,  if  need  be,  without  state 
bounty.  The  law  is  a  plain  one  ;  good  workmen  will  produce  a  good 
■article,  and  a  good  article  will  command  a  good  price. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  will  take  a  specific  case  and  apply  our 
main  principle.  Take  for  example  the  State  of  New  York.  She  employs 
in  the  course  of  a  year  in  her  public  schools  15,807  different  teachers. 
Of  these,  at  the  least  calculation,  12,000  are  permanently  needed.  For 
the  direct  professional  training  of  these  12,000  teacher^,  she  has  provided 
•one  normal  school  at  an  annual  expense  of  12.000  dollars,  and  one  train- 
ing school  (that  rather  the  product  of  private  enterprise)  at  an  annual 
expense  to  the  State  of  3,000  dollars :  an  aggregate  of  two  institutions 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  15,000  dollars.  But  for  the  training  of 
these  teachers,  the  State  should  never  have  thought  of  providing  less 
than  five  first-class  normal  schools,  and  then,  with  no  expectation  of 
doing  her  work  worthily,  short  of  ten,  in  the  ultimate.  What  she  does 
for  the  support  of  teacher's  institutes  is  all  well,  but  subserves  temporary 
rather  than  permanent  ends.  What  she  does  for  the  support  of  so-called 
classes  in  the  academies,  hardly  deserves  mention,  since  the  16,346  dol- 
lars she  appropriates  to  them,  is  practically  a  mere  sop  for  the  academies. 
♦So  far  as  the  thorough  preparation  of  teachers  is  concerned,  every  one 
conversant  with  the  facts  knows  that  it  is  nioney  misapplied,  if  not 
thrown  away. 

Now  how  easily  the  State  of  New  York  might  do  better,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  she  has  that  10,346  dollais  properly  belonging  to  the 
work  of  sustaining  normal  schools  at  command.  Besides  this,  she  appro- 
priates 55,000  dollars  a  year  for  district  school  libraries,  which  can  not 
be  indispensable,  since  recently  an  urgent  effort  was  made  to  divert 
25,000  dollars  a  year,  for  two  years,  from  that  fund,  to  the  purpose *of 
-depositing  in  the  various  school-houses  in  the  State,  that  piece  of  fossil- 
ized pedantry  '*  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars."  But  even 
granting  those  libraries  a  reasonable  value,  no  one  can  doubt  the  more 
direct  aud  powerful  utility  of  the  four  or  five  normal  schools  which 
might  be  supported  from  that  fund  alone.  In  all  this  estimate,  let  it  be 
observed,  we  have  not  touched  the  205,301  dollars  which  she  appropri- 
ated from  the  school  fund  direcilv  to  the  schools,  and  from  which  we 
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candidly  believe,  less  benefit  is  derived  than  would  accrue  from  the  de* 
▼otion  of  some  good  part  of  it  to  the  direct  education  of  teachers  in 
normal  schools  proper. 

But  again,  the  State  should  relinquish  what,  but  for  that  we  would 
"  press  not  a  falling  man  too  far,"  we  should  be  tempted  to  term  its- 
usui*pcd  authority  to  determine  the  right  of  membership  among  teachers. 

As  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  so  in  teaching,  should  the  man 
be  dependent  on  no  functionary  alien  to  his  class  for  his  professional  im- 
primatur. The  teacher^s  standing  should  be  determined  by  his  peers- 
alone.  To  subject  him  to  examination  by  some  mere  civil  functionary^ 
who  has,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  no  natural  sympathy  with  him,  and  no- 
necessary  competence  for  the  work,  can  never  consist  with  the  thorough 
elevation  of  the  class  in  either  capacity  or  self-respect  Throw  that  work 
upon  the  teachers,  and  they  will  soon  come  to  be  more  ambitious  to  at- 
tain high  qualifications ;  they  will  guard  the  entrances  to  the  calling^ 
with  greater  jealousy  ;  they  will  be  drawn  together  in  closer  and  more 
profitable  associations ;  and  will  feel  more  deeply  their  professional 
responsibility.  Let  the  State,  then,  emancipate  her  teachers  ;  let  her  se- 
cure to  them  their  professional  rights  and  immunities,  and  she  will  find 
them  not  only  advancing,  but  doing  far  better  themselves  the  w^ork  she 
has  so  unwisely  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

Among  these  external  means  of  elevating  teachers  and  teaching  may 
also  be  included  that  organization  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  While,  as  we  have  intimated,  organization  can  not,  as  we  fear  too 
many  fancy,  create  a  profession,  it  may,  by  securing  interchange  of  ideas, 
unity  of  effort,  a  just  esprit  de  carpSy  and  a  systematic  watch  over  the 
qualifications  and  conduct  of  the  membership,  subserve  the  ends  of  im- 
provement to  a  most  important  extent  Organize  then,  by  all  means,  a& 
fast  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  effectively.  Fling  about  these  teachers 
as  fully  as  you  can,  those  close  but  kindly  bonds  which  will,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  their  noble  calling,  bring  them  together  as  one  man. 

But  beware  of  what  seems  to  be  almost  a  common  and  characteristic 
vice  of  all  attempts  at  organic  association  among  teachers,  that  of  ex- 
treme catholicity  in  membership.  Looking  at  some  of  the  so-called 
"  Teacher's  Associations,"  with  their  curious  conglomerate  of  clerical, 
authorial  and  peripatetic  educationists ;  of  publication  agents  and  school 
functionaries ;  and  last,  and  not  far  from  least,  teachers  living  and  actual, 
and  teachers  Moi  duant  and  practically  defunct,  we  can  almost  fancy 
each  one  speaking  of  itself  with  characteristic  complacency,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  absurd  hybrid  which  it  might  well  take  as  its  peculiar 
symbol ; 

"Then  all  tlie  dry,  pkd  thiiujs  that  be 
In  the  hiieloss  mos.ses  under  the  sea, 
Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently. 
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And  if  I  should  carol  alone,  Jrom  alofl, 
All  things  that  are  forked  and  homed  and  aoft^ 
"Would  lean  out  fiom  the  iiollow  sphere  of  the  sea, 
All  looking  down  for  the  love  of  me." 

Now,  we  respectfully  submit  that  if  teachers  are  to  be  organized  as  a 
profession,  this  must  be  reformed  altogether.  Educational  conventions 
are  eminently  well  and  necessary ;  but  associations  of  teachers  must  be 
such  truly,  if  the  class  are  ever  to  attain  a  just  professional  independence 
and  self-respect. 

With  reference  to  what  we  have  called  the  internal  means  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  elevation  of  teachers  as  preparatory  to  their  taking  rank 
as  a  professional  class,  we  need  hardly  go  into  detail.  The  necessity  of 
higher  scholastic  attainments  and  of  larger  professional  skill,  is  univer- 
sally conceded,  and  has  been  substantially  affirmed  in  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. In  that  direction  we  have  only  one  thing  we  care  to  suggest,  and 
that  is,  that  teachers  themselves  should  give  more  attention  to  general 
culture.  We  believe  that,  even  where  they  seek  extensive  attainments, 
they  are  too  apt  to  restrict  themselves  to  that  which  is  purely  scholastic 
or  technical  Hence,  we  believe  that  they  are  not  only  less  happy  in 
their  methods  of  instruction,  but  they  are  less  interesting  and  influential 
both  in  the  school  and  the  community',  than  they  would  be  were  they 
possessed  of  a  larger  fund  of  general  information  and  greater  personal 
accomplishment.  To  gain  these,  they  should  make  much  more  of  thor- 
ough reading  and  of  the  study  of  literature ;  they  should  pay  greater 
attention  to  personal  matters  and  polite  address,  and  should  somewhat 
carefully  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  society  and  public  affairs. 
These  go  further  towards  creating  a  professional  standing  and  influence 
than  mere  bookish  learning  or  pedagogic  preeminence.  They  make  the 
teacher  not  less  the  teacher,  but  much  more  the  man  or  woman. 

On  one  more  point,  and  only  one,  we  would  speak,  and  that  carefully 
since  we  are  inchned  to  give  it  great  importance ;  we  mean,  the  need  of 
higher  moral  aims  in  teaching.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  public  school 
teacher  must  work  for  pay,  for  like  all  workers,  he  must  live,  and,  in  one 
sense,  money  is  life.  Beyond  and  higher  than  this,  he  may  and  will  la- 
bor to  produce  intellectual  results.  He  will  be  naturally  and  properly 
ambitious  to  develop  mind  and  to  perfect  order  in  his  school.  This  is, 
in  one  sense,  more  than  life,  for  successful  achievement  is  happiness. 

But  there  is  that  which  is,  as  we  believe,  thoroughly  germane  to  his 
business,  and  both  higher  in  nature  and  happier  in  results  than  *either  of 
the  foregoing.  It  is  possible  for  the  teacher,  w^hile  not  neglectful  of  his 
pecuniary  interests  or  his  ordinary  intellectual  duties,  to  look  upon  his 
position  as  one  of  benevolent  opportunity  and  moral  importance.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  humane  feeling  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
true  philanthropist  or  the  christian  minister,  should  not  have  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  earnest  teacher.  Looking:  at  the  opportunities  he  enjoys  of 
doing  good   to  both  the  body  and  the  soul  of  his  precious  charge — op 
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poriunities  more  frequent,  immediate,  tender  and  hopeibl  than  those 
common  to  even  the  pastoral  office,  we  believe  he  would  be  no  more  than 
true  to  his  own  moral  obligations  and  to  the  just  claims  of  his  calling, 
were  he  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  as  preeminently  as  the  minister 
to  preaching,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good.  And  we  are  not  sure  that  a 
terrible  responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  that  man  or  woman,  who  goes 
to  work  upon  that  tender,  that  impressible,  that  priceless,  that  imperish- 
able thing,  the  mind  of  the  little  child,  with  no  feeling  sense  of  the  pro- 
found mystery  of  its  being ;  of  the  perilous  nature  of  its  environing  in- 
fluences, and  the  painful  uncertainty  of  its  final  fortunes ;  and  who,  con- 
sequently, goes  to  work  upon  it  with  no  tender  and  solemn  determina- 
tion to  compass  its  moral  renovation  as  well  as  its  intellectual  develop- 
ment 

We  are  not  saying  that  all  teachers  are  prepared  for  this  sacred  part 
of  their  office-work,  (we  wish  for  their  own  happiness,  more  of  them 
were ;)  we  do  not  claim  that  all  of  them  could  be  equally  successful  in 
fulfilling  its  holy  mission,  (we  wish  for  the  glory  of  their  calling  more 
would  make  what  effort  they  can  ;)  we  make  no  promise  that  they  would 
in  this  noble  endeavor,  meet  with  no  difficulties,  with  no  sharp  antagon- 
isms, (the  truth  is  no  more  palatable  from  the  teacher  than  from  her 
other  apostles ;)  but  we  do  believe  and  urge  that  the  more  general  culti- 
vation and  pursuit  of  this  higher  aim  among  teachers,  would  go  far,  not 
only  towards  securing  the  most  benign  results  in  the  schools  and  neigh- 
borhoods, but  also  towards  relieving  the  business  of  teaching  from  much 
of  its  assumed  littleness  and  unimportance ;  towards  ennobling  it  as  one 
of  the  organized  humanities,  if  not  one  of  the  spiritual  agencies,  of  the 
times.  The  effect  of  this  upon  teachers  as  a  class,  to  dignify  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  to  endear  them  to  the  lovers  of  the  rare,  and  to  estab- 
lish them  in  their  own  conscious  worthiness,  can  not  be  (jucstioned. 

Such,  then,  are  the  means  we  would  employ  to  relieve  the  business  of 
public  school  teaching  from  its  present  depressed  condition  and  to  raise 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  profession.  AVe  are  by  no  means  saving  that  even 
they  are  equal  to  the  task  of  effecting  that  desirable  end.  There  are  dif- 
ficulties, which  we  have  noticed  in  tlie  foregoing,  which  they  do  not 
meet.  Some  of  those  difficulties  are,  as  we  have  shown,  inherent,  and 
therefore  ineradicable.  Still  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  surmounting  of 
the  rest,  to  sink  those  comparatively  out  of  sight.  The  cause  is  worthy 
of  an  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  accomplish  even  that.  To  that 
effort  let  all  true  teachers  earnestly  address  themselves,  making  this  their 
motto : 

"  We'll  sbine  in  more  substantial  honors, 
And  to  bo  noble  we'll  be  good." 


II.    THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


PREUMINARY   HISTORY.* 

The  first  Association  of  Teachers  in  Connecticut  and,  so  far  as 
the  records  show,  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  at  Middle- 
town,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Scliool  Association  of  Middlesex 
Countv."t  This  Society  was  in  existence  as  earlv  as  ^fav,  1799, 
and  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  its  first  president,  the 
Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  who  was  then  instructor  of  a  female 
school  in  Middletown  and  had  already  introduced  many  of  those 
plans  of  instruction  that  have  since  been  deemed  recent  improve- 
ments. Its  objects  were  to  promote  a  systematic  course  of  school 
liducation,  to  secure  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples in  the  schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  elevate  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers.  There  is  evidence  that  it  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  county,  and  its  recom- 
mendation was  considered  among  the  best  testimonials  of  a  teach- 
er's fitness  for  his  office.  But  the  effort  was  premature  and  in  a 
few  years  the  Association  had  become  extinct,  though  from  it  may 
have  sprung  the  present  "  Friendly  Association  of  Upj)er  Middle- 
town,"  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  February,  1810,  and  num- 
bered William  C.  Redfield  among  its  early  members.  The  discus- 
sions in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  which  grew  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  **  Western  Reserve  "  lands  and  the  appropriation  of  the  avails 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  gave  a  general  impulse  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Xothing  more  was  done  in  the  way  of  associated  ettbrt  until  the 
Lyceum  movement  was  started  by  Josiah  llolbrook  in  1H20,  which 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  ass<>ciation  of  teachers  tor  mutual  im- 
provement, and  one  of  the  earliest  societies  of  this  kind  organized 
was  that  of  Windham  county,  by  Mr.  Ilolbrook  hinjsclf,  assisted  by 
Rev.  S.  J.  May.  Some  twenty  of  these  institutions  existed  as  late 
as  1838,  and  they  are,  indee<l,  still  represented  by  thc^  Young  Men's 


•  See  Barnard's  "  Hi^tortj  vf  (  onnnnn  -Srhoo/i  in  (onnrctir.   t." 
t  See  Barnnrci*!>  Ainerirnii  Ji>iirnnl  \t\'  h^iiinitiori,  "XIV..  3S»7, 
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Institutes  and  similar  organizations  in  some  of  the  cities,  but  the 
teachers  have  rarely  taken  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceedings. 

Early  in  1827,  a  "Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common 
Schools,"  perhaps  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  was  formed 
in  Hartford,  of  which  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  of  Fairfield  "COunty^ 
was  president.  The  records  of  only  a  single  meeting  are  preserved. 
In  1830  a  more  active  interest  was  awakened  among  teachers  them- 
selves. County  associations  of  teachers  were  formed,  at  Bridgeport 
in  October,  and  at  Norwich  and  Windham  in  November  of  that 
year,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  latter  month  a  General  Convention  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  was  held  at  Hartford,  of  which 
Noah  Webster,  LL.  I).,  was  president.  It  was  numerously  at- 
tended from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  included  a  large  body  of 
teachers.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prea.  Humphreys,  of  Am- 
herst College,  on  ''The  Educational  Wants  of  the  State;''*  by 
Rev.  G.  F.  Davis,  of  Hartford,  on  **  The  QuuUjications  of  Teach- 
ers ;^  by  Dr.  Webster,  on  **  The  EnffUah  Language  /'  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Alcott,  on  "  The  Location^  Structure,  and  [Ventilation  of  Scliool- 
'houses ;"  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  **  Vocal  Music  in  Schoohj** 
and  by  Mr.  Evans.  Animated  discussions  followed.  Many  of  these 
lectures  were  afterwards  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
were  published  and  widely  distributed.  Information  was  obtained, 
through  school  officials  and  teachers,  of  tlie  condition  of  schools  in 
the  State,  which,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
was  laid  before  the  next  Legislature,  and  in  part  published  and  cir- 
culated. The  Windham  County  Convention  of  18*27  and  1832  pub- 
lished an  "Address  to  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Children,  re- 
specting Common  Schools ;" — as  did  that  of  Tolland  County  in  1827. 

These  associated  movements  were  but  parts  and  beginnings  of 
the  long  struggle,  maintained  by  a  few  brave  souls,  to  raise  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  Connecticut  from  the  low  level  to  which  it 
had  then  sunk — a  struggle  in  which  the  first  substantial  success  was 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  May,  1838,  **for  the  better  Supervision 
of  Common  Schools,"  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  By  appointment  of  this 
Board,  conventions  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1838  in  every  county 
of  the  State,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  school  societies,  teach- 
ers, clergymen,  <fec.  These  meetings  were  addressed  by  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  and 
others.     At  each  of  these  conventions  a  **  County  Association  "  was 

*  Fur  a  tkctcb  of  this  address,  %ee  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  V.,  138. 
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formed  "  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools,"  which  held  at 
least  one  meeting  annually  down  to  1842. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  1839,  a  State  Convention  wa» 
held  at  Hartford,  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  which 
lion.  Seth  P.  Beers,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  President,  and 
lion.  T.  S.  Williams  and  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  Vice-presidents.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  on  "  The  Necessity  of  In- 
creased Effort  in  the  United  States  to  Sustain  and  Extend  the  Ad- 
van  la  c/es  of  Common  School  Education  ;'*  by  Thomas  Cushing,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  on  "  The  Division  of  Labor  as  Applied  to  Teaching ;" 
and  by  A.  H.  Everett,  on  "  The  Progress  of  Moral  Science^  An 
essay  was  read  from  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  on  "  The  Cultivation  of 
the  Perception  of  the  Beautiful  in  Common  Schools ^  Discussions 
were  held  on  Vocal  Music  in  Schools ;  and  on  the  best  methods  of 
improving  the  condition  of  schools  in  cities  and  large  villages,  with 
accounts  of  the  schoolfl  of  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Haven,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools  wherever  possible.  Besides  resolutions  upon  the 
improvement  of  school-houses,  classification  of  schools,  school  libra- 
ries, Teachers'  Seminaries,  <fec.,  it  was  voted  "That  an  association 
of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  and  the  visitation 
of  each  other's  schools,  be  formed  in  each  school  society  throughout 
the  State."  In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation  the  teachers  of 
mori?  than  fifty  towns  or  societies  organized  associations  for  the 
purposes  specified,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard, 
an  Association  of  the  Mothers  of  the  School  Society  of  Kensington 
was  formed. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  first  Teachers'  Institute,  so 
far  as  known,  was  held  in  Hartford,  for  the  teachers  of  the  coimty, 
under  the  invitation  and  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  at  his  expense.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Board,  from  1838  to  1842,  every  eflfort  was  thus  made  to  enlist  the 
infiuence  of  "  association  "  in  behalf  of  education,  but  few  of  the 
numerous  societies  first  formed  seem  to  have  prospered,  and  none 
survived  the  abolition  of  the  Board  by  the  Legislature  of  1842. 
The  plan  of  a  State  Association  was  drawn  up  shortly  afterwards 
by  Mr.  I^arnard,  but  the  friends  of  school  improvement  were  too 
ranch  discouraged  to  undertake  it.  This  scheme  was  first  published 
in  May,  1846,  in  connection  with  the  Prize  Essay  of  Prof.  Noah 
Porter,  Jr.,  "  On  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Commxm 
Schools  of  Connect icufj^^*  which  recommended,  among  other  means, 

*  The  plan  may  be  found  in  Barniird'*  Jour,  of  E<I.,  f ,  731.    The  Euay  is  republished  in  ih» 
same  Jourrm].  XIII.,  344. 
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the  organization  of  a  State  Association  and  ably  urged  the  efficiency 
of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

As  this  able  and  stirring  Essay  had  been  called  forth  by  the  lib- 
eral prize  offered  by  J.  M.  Bunce,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  so  to  the  liber- 
ality and  energy  of  the  same  person  and  other  gentlemen  of  Hart- 
ford is  due  the  success  of  the  subsequent  movements,  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  These 
gentlemen  met  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  October,  1846,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  making  arrangements  for  a  convention 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Hawes  was  chairman, 
and  C.  W.  Bradley,-  secretary,  of  the  meeting.  It  was  unanimously 
determined  to  call  such  a  convention  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  This  committee,  consisting 
of  D.  F.  Robinson,  C.  W.  Bradley,  J.  M.  Bunce,  G.  Robbins,  and 
N.  L.  Gallup,  issued  a  circular  on  the  following  day,  "  To  Teachers, 
School  Committees,  and  Friends  of  Common  School  Education  in 
Hartford  County."  In  the  call  they  state  "  the  object  of  the  con- 
ventioli  to  be  the  improvement  of  district  schools.  Gentlemen 
skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  will  be  present,  to  give  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  study,  to  discuss  the  different  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  and  to  lecture  upon  those  subjects  which 
have  a  practical  bearing  upon  all  the  interests  of  the  school. 
Teachers  from  the  several  towns  will  participate  in  the  discussions, 
and  give  the  results  of  their  own  experience  in  the  school-room. 
They  invite  all,  of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  teaching,  or  expect  to 
teach  during  the  coming  winter,  to  be  present.  Manxj,  we  are  as- 
sured, will  come ;  we  desire  all  to  come — to  come  at  the  com- 
mencement and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  convention."  Rev. 
Merrill  Richardson,  of  Plymouth,  was  employed  to  visit  different 
ueciions  of  the  county  and  by  lectures  and  private  conversations  to 
iiwaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  school  education.* 

The  success  of  this  Convention  was  almost  unprecedented  and 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originators.  Two 
Imndred  and  fifty-three  teachers  were  present,  besides  the  many 
citizens  and  strangers  that  attended  the  meetings.  The  Convention 
was  organized  at  the  time  appointed,  Nov.  16,  1846,  and  continued 
its  sessions  from  Monday  until  Saturday.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallau- 
4et  was  appointed  President,  and  Rev.  M.  Richardson  and  N.   H. 

*  It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  hUtory  to  state  that  the  suggestions  to  Mr.  Bunce  for  the  premium  or 
■prize  for  the  best  essay,  of  holding  a  Teachers'  Institute,  or  Convention,  and  of  employinf  ao 
fluent  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  State,  were  mode  by  the   late  SecreUiry  of  the  Board,  at  tiia 
time  ComraJs'sioner  of  Public  irchooU  in  Khoilc  NlHud. 
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Morgan,  Vice-presidents.  The  exercises  were  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, fiiil  of  interest  and  profit,  the  teachers  in  many  cases  assuming 
the  positions  of  scholars,  and  in  the  record  the  names  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Alcott,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  Rev.  Walter  Clarke,  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
N.  L.  Gallup,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  J.  E*.  Lovell,  J.  H.  Mather,  N.  H. 
Morgan,  J.  D.  Post,  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  Rev. 
Mr.  Trumbull,  and  G.  W.  Winchester  appear  most  prominent* 
This  Convention  was  soon  followed  by  similar  meetings  in  other 
parts  of  the  State — at  Winsted  in  November,  December,  February, 
and  April,  an  association  being  there  organized  styled  the  "  Win- 
chester and  Vicinity  Institute  of  Instruction  " — at  Tolland,  January 
4th — at  Ellington,  January  19th — at  Litchfield,  in  February  and 
April,  (fee. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  in 
his  report  to  the  Legislature  in  May,  1847,  recommended  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  encouragement  of  similar  meetings  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  State.  One  thousand  dollars  was  accordingly  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction,  and  two 
**  schools  of  teachers  '*  were  held  in  each  county  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  that  year.  In  these  schools  "  about  fourteen 
hundred  teachers  were  brought  together  to  discuss  and  hear  dis- 
cussed every  topic  connected  with  their  profession,  and  to  drill  and 
be  drilled  in  all  the  studies  of  the  public  schools."  Mr.  Richardson 
was  selected  by  the  Superintendent  to  make  the  preliminary  ai^ 
rangements  for  these  Institutes,  to  whose  previous  services  Mr. 
Beers  had  thus  referred  in  his  report: — '*For  the  large  attendance 
on  this  Convention  (at  Hartford)  and  the  increased  activity  given  to 
the  public  mind  on  the  whole  subject  of  schools,  nmch  credit  is  due 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Plymouth.  Himself  a  teacher  and  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  operation  of  our  school  system  from  sev- 
eral years'  experience  as  a  school  visitor,  he  has  been  enabled, 
'through  private  liberality,  to  devote  himself  untiringly  and  enthusi- 
astically and  with  great  success  to  the  work  of  encouraging  and  en- 
lightening teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents,  by  public  addresses 
and  private  interviews.  In  addition  to  these  modes  of  action,  he 
has  conducted  a  monthly  periodical  called  the  *  Connecticut  School 
Manual.'"  This  Journal  was  commenced  in  January,  1847,  and 
continued  two  years.  The  only  previous  publication  of  the  kind 
was  the  "  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,"  commenced  by 
Henry  Barnard,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
sustained  until  the  abolition  of  the  Board  and  the  completion  of  its 

•  The  proceeding!  of  this  Convention  may  be  found  in  the  Connecticut  School  Manual,  I.,  4. 
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fourth  year.  Its  publication  was  resumed  in  September,  1851,  and 
has  been  continued  till  the  present  time,  (1865.) 

ORGANIZATION   OP  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  State  Association  had  been 
brought  forward  at  nearly  all  the  Institutes  that  had  been  held  in 

1847,  but  no  definite  action  had  been  taken.  In  March,  1848,  a 
convention  was  called  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  town  of  Meri- 
den,  with  this  object  in  view.     It  met  in  Meriden,  April  4th-7th, 

1848,  and  was  attended  by  teachers  from  five  counties  of  the  State. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  D.  N.  Camp,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  who  was 
also  appointed  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  meeting.  The  subject  of  a 
Teachers*  Seminary  was  discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  its  establishment.  The  expediency 
of  forming  a  State  Association  of  Teachers  was  then  presented  by 
Mr.  Storrs  Hall,  of  Norwalk ;  a  .plan  was  reported,  a  constitution 
was  prepared  and  adopted,  and  the  Association  was  finally  organ- 
ized on  the  7th  of  April  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers: — 
Rev.  M.  Richardson,  President.  J.  D.  Giddings,  Hartford ;  S.  A. 
Thomas,  New  Haven ;  A.  Pettis,  Norwich ;  Storrs  Hall,  Norwalk ; 
Miles  Grant,  Winsted;  N.  Robbins,  Woodstock;  S.  Chase,  Middle- 
town;  N.  P.  Barrows,  Mansfield,  Vice-Presidents.  D.  N.  Camp, 
West  Meriden,  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  and  R.  B.  Bull, 
Essex,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Resolutions  were  passed  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  County  Associations,  and  adopting  the 
"  School  Manual  "  as  the  organ  of  the  Association. 

The  Fairfield  County  Association  had  been  previously  organized 
in  Dec,  1846,  and  many  town  associations,  probably  more  than  a 
hundred,  had  been  revived  or  newly  formed  during  the  winter  of 
1847-8. 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  STATE   ASSOCIATION. 

First  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  Haven,  August  16th,  1848. 
Rev.  M.  Richardson,  President.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year : — S.  A.  Thomas,  Pres.  N.  L.  Gallup,  Hartford ;  Jona- 
than Dudley,  New  Haven;  A.  Pettis,  S.  Hall,  H.  E.  Rockwell, 
N.  Robbins,  R.  B.  Bull,  and  N.  P.  Barrows,  Vice-Pres.  D. 
N.  Camp,  Rec.  Sec.  and  Treas. ;  and  II.  D.  Smith,  Cor.  Sec,  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  Hall 
and  Camp.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  "  School  Manual,"  but 
its  publication  was  afterwards  found  inadvisable. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  Hartford,  December  1st. 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Hartford,  Dec,  1849.  The  pro 
ceedinga  of  this  meeting  were  not  published. 
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Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Wallingford,  Oct.  9th,  1850. 
The  Association  was  addressed  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Storra 
Hall,  and  D.  N.  Camp.  The  officers  elected  were  Henry  Barnard, 
Pres,  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  S.  A.  Thomas,  S.  Hall,  B.  F.  Hilliard, 
<jeorge  Sherwood,  E.  T.  Fitch,  F.  C.  Brownell,  and  Edwin  Talcott, 
V ice- P res,  D.  N.  Camp,  Rec.  Sec,  and  Trea8,  E.  S.  Cornwall, 
Cor.  Secretary, 

During  his  presidency,  Mr.  Barnard  labored  to  bring  the  teachers 
of  the  State  into  an  active  participation  in  the  work  of  school  ad- 
vancement, and  to  the  responsible  management  of  all  the  essential 
agencies  of  professional  improvement.  The  Association  was  spe- 
cially invited  to  the  opening  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
which  meeting  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  the  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting  by  adjournment  in  every  county,  in  connection  with  a  series 
of  County  Teachers*  Institutes.  This  meeting  commenced  at  New 
Britain  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  met  by  adjournment  at  Staf- 
ford on  the  7th  of  October;  at  Washington  on  the  10th;  at  Col- 
chester on  the  13th;  at  Naugatuck  on  the  l7th;  at  Essex  on  the 
21st;  at  Norwalk  on  the  25th;  at  Glastenbury  on  the  27th ;  and 
at  Ashford  on  the  30th.  At  the  opening  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
New  Britain,  the  President  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  "  Zi/b, 
Character,  and  Educational  Services  of  Thomas  If,  Gallaudet^^  and 
at  the  subsequent  adjourned  sessions,  on  **  Teachers*  Associations  and 
Institutes  ;^^  ^^  The  peculiar  Difficulties  and  Advantages  of  Schools 
in  Agricultural  Districts  ;"  "  The  Personal  Agencies  of  a  Success- 
ful System  of  Common  Schools ;"  "  The  Educational  Wants  of 
Manufacturing  Districts  f*  **  The  relations  of  Parents  to  the  Public 
School;'^  ^^  Gradation  of  Schools  in  Cities  and  Villages ;^^  ^^Libra- 
ries and  Lectures  as  Supplementary  Agencies  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion.''^ Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  of  Yale 
College,  on  "  The  Ideal  of  a  thoroughly  Educated  Community,''^  and 
on  "  The  Gift  of  Teaching;''  by  Prof.  Camp,  on  "  The  Nature  of 
Education;'  and  "  The  True  Teacher;''  by  Prof.  Collins  Stone,  of 
the  American  Deaf-Mute  Asylum,  on  ^' Modes  of  Teaching  Dull  and 
Inactive  Minds  ;"  by  Prof.  Stone,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on 
*'  Physiology  as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools,"  and  on  "  School 
Discipline;'"  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker,  on  '^  Teaching  the  Alphabet," 
**  The  Applications  of  Arithmetic  to  the  E very-day  Business  of  the 
Earmer  and  Mechanic,"  "  The  Neglected  Youth  of  the  State,"  "  The 
Duties  of  the  State;"  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Principal  of  the  Hartford 
High  School,  on  "  The  Duties  and  Rewards  of  the  Teacher;"  by 
Prof.  Ayres,  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Asylum,  on  "  The  Teacher's  Duties  to 
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Hinuel/.^^  These  topics  were  also  discussed  by  members  present 
in  a  less  formal  way.  Over  twelve  hundred  teachers  were  present 
at  the  different  meetings,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  com- 
mencing a  new  series  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  JoumaL 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  New  Britain,  Dec.  2d,  1861, 
at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected : — Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone^ 
Fre8.  E.  B.  Huntington,  W.  S.  Baker,  George  Sherwood,  G.  W. 
Yates,  E.  M.  Cushman,  N.  L.  Gallup,  E.  D.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  Al- 
bert Smith,  Vice-Pres.  D.  N.  Camp,  Mec,  Sec.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,. 
Cor,  Sec,     F.  C.  Brownell,  Treas, 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  Haven,  Aug.  18th,  1852. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  occasion  of  the  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  at  New  Haven.  At  this  meeting,  with  the 
large  accession  of  members  and  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
inspired  by  the  increased  interest  of  the  last  two  years,  it  was  re- 
solved to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Association  in  future  on  a 
more  independent  footing.  The  constitution  was  revised  so  as  to 
provide  for  two  sessions  in  each  year,  and  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
office  of  president  to  two  years,  and  the  exclusive  management  and 
proprietorship  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  was  ten- 
dered to  the  Association  bv  Mr.  Barnard.  Certain  it  is  that  hence- 
forth  the  Association  manifested  more  vigor  and  exerted  a  greater 
influence  than  it  had  yet  at  any  time  done.  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington 
was  elected  president,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  under  the  amended 
constitution. 

Meetings  were  held  in  May,  1852,  at  Norwich  Town,  Bristol,. 
Kent,  New  Haven,  and  New  Britain,  with  addresses  from  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Camp,  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes for  those  counties,  which  were  held  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Middletown,  Oct.  24th  and  25th,. 
1853.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  E.  B.  Hunting- 
ton, on  ^'The  Necessity  and  Advantages  of  a  State  Association  ;''^  by 
Prof.  T.  A.  Thacher,  on  "  College  Education  and  its  Connection 
with  Common  School  Education ;"  by  Prof  Jackson,  of  Trinity 
College,  on  the  same  subject;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  on  "  7%e 
Study  of  Natural  Science  ;"  by  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, on  "  Physical  Exercise  ;"  and  by  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  D.  D.,. 
on  ^''Narrow-mindedness.''^  An  extended  discussion  was  held  on  "  Col- 
legiate,  Academic^  and  High  School  Education^''^  and  reports  were 
received  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  several  counties. 
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The  semi-annual  meeting,  as  provided  by  the  constitution,  was 
held  at  New  Haven,  May  10th  and  11th,  1854,  and  was  addressed 
by  \V.  C.  Goldthwaite,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  on  ^''Permanent  Re- 
sults ;"  by  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  on  "  The  Method  of  Teaching 
Physiology ;''  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Perkins,  of  W.  Meriden,  on  "  The 
sure  Aim  and  Methods  of  Education^  as  deduced  from  God,  the 
great  Educator ;"  by  Hon.  Mr.  Barney,  of  Ohio,  on  "  The  Ohio 
School  System  ;"  and  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  on  "  The  Wants  of 
Common  Schools.^^ 

The  Legislature  of  this  year  made  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$250  to  the  Association,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  sent  to 
every  School  Society  of  the  State  a  copy  of  the  "  Connecticut  Com- 
mon School  Journal,"  which  had  now  been  adopted  as  the  organ 
of  the  Association. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Norwich,  Oct.  23d  and   24th, 

1854.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  on  "  7%«  7m- 
portance  to  the  Teacher  of  Forming  a  Perfect  Ideal  of  Education  ;" 
by  D.  N.  Camp,  on  *'  Elementary  Education  /*  by  Dr.  B.  N.  Com- 
ings, on  *•  Physical  Education ;"  and  by  J.  L.  Denison,  of  Mystic. 
The  subject  of  a  State  Agency  and  the  means  uf  sustaining  it  was 
fully  discussed  and  the  Board  of  Directors  were  finally  authorized  to 
appoint  an  agent,  who  should  devote  his  whole  time  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  visiting  schools,  lecturing,  conferring 
with  teachers  and  school  officers,  procuring  subscriptions  to  the 
Journal,  &c.  Mr.  George  Sherwood  was  subsequently  engaged  by 
the  Hoard,  and  was  actively  employed  during  the  year  in  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : — David  X.  Camp,  Pres.  J. 
E,  Lovell,  F.  F.  Barrows,  George  Sherwood,  S.  Chase,  L.  L.  Camp, 
W.  Foster,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Kingsbury,  Vice-Pres.  J.  W.  Tuck,  Rec, 
Sec.     C.  B.  Webster,  Cor.  Sec.     F.  C.  Browne II,  Treas. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Hartford,  May  8th  and  9th, 

1855.  Addresses  were  delivered  bv  Prof.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  on 
"  English  Orthography  /'  by  J.  D.  Philbiick,  on  *'  School  Libra- 
ries ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  on  ^^Enthu- 
»iasm  in  Teachers.^''  Short  addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  Barnard,  D.  F.  Babcock,  F.  Gillette,  Gov.  Miner,  Dr.  Hawes, 
and  Rev.  E.  B.  Beadle.  Reports  were  received  from  the  State 
Agent,  and  from  the  different  counties.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  proposing 
amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

A  second  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Bridgeport,  Oct.  16th 
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and  16th,  1855,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Tuck,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  D.  B.  Scott,  on  "  The  Teacher  and  his  Mo- 
tives ;"  and  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.,  on  "  Tlie  Power  of  High 
Aimsr 

Eighth  Annual  Mbetino. — At  New  Britain,  May  6th  and  6th, 
1 856.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Westfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  A.  F.  Crosby,  M.  T.  Brown,  of  N.  Haven,  on  "  Free 
Schools^  and  Rate  Bills  ;^^  E.  F.  Strong,  Rev.  F.  T.  Russell,  and 
Elihu  Burritt.  The  abolition  of  Rate  Bills  was  made  a  prominent 
subject  of  discussion.     The  following  officers  were  elected : — John 

D.  Philbrick,  Pres.  M.  T.  Brown,  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  G.  Sherwood, 
A.  S.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Newell,  K  R.  Keyes,  and  M.  L.  Tryon,  Vice- 
Pres,  E.  F.  Strong,  Bee,  Sec,  J.  M.  Guion,  Cor,  Sec,  ¥,  C. 
Brownell,  Treas, 

A  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  New  London,  Oct  Idth  and 
14th,  1856.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  Jackson,  on  "T'Ae 
English  Language  ;"  by  Prof.  Bailey,  on  "  Teaching  Reading  ;"  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  on  "  Self- Education  ;"  and  by  Charles  Northend, 
on  "  The  Teacher  and  his  Work!'''  Discussions  were  held  on  the 
necessity  of  Public  High  Schools  in  all  the  larger  towns,  and  on  the 
subjects  of  most  of  the  lectures.  It  was  voted  that  the  semi-annual 
meetings  should  be  discontinued. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Meriden,  June  4th  and  5th,  1857. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  meetings  that  had 
up  to  this  time  been  held.  Addresses  were  given  by  T.  W.  T.  Cur- 
tis, of  Hartford,  on  **  Common  Schools  and  their  Improvement  ;^^ 
by  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  on  ^^  Free  Schools;''^  by  El  bridge  Smith, 
of  Norwich,  on  ''''Libraries ;'^  and  by  Charles  Hammond,  of  Groton, 
Mass.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: — T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Pres, 
C.  G.  Clark,  Augustus  Morse,  C.  W.  Todd,  A.  S.  Wilson,  J.  G. 
Lewis,  Amos  Perry,   E.  R.   Keyes,  and    L.    L.   Camp,    Vice- Pres, 

E.  F.  Strong,  Rec,  Sec,  G.  W.  Tuck,  Cor.  Sec,  F.  C.  Brownell, 
Treas, 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Stamford,  June  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
1858.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Samuel  Elliott,  on  ''The 
Early  Scholars  of  America  ;"  by  S.  R.  Colthrop,  of  Bridgeport,  on 
**•  Physical  Education  ;"  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  New  Haven,  on  "  The 
Relative  Duties  of  the  Teacher,  School  Visitor,  District  Committee, 
and  Parents  ;"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  "  Moral  Education  ;"  and 
by  G.  H.  Hollister,  on  "  Common  School  Education.'''*  The  officers 
elected  were — E.  F.  Strong,  Prea.     F.   F.  Barrows,  N.  C.  Board- 
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man,  J.  W.  Allen,  H.  A.  Balcam,  C.  W.  Todd,  E.  R.  Keyes,  C. 
H.  Wright,  and  J.  H.  Peck,  Vice-Pres,  George  Fellows,  Ree, 
Sec,     C.  Northend,  Cor.  Sec.     F.  C.  Brownell,  Trea^, 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Danielsouville,  June  16th  and 
iVth,  1859.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  M.  Bailey,  on 
^'  Reading  ;"  by  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  on  "  Free  Schools  ;"  by  Rev. 
W.  Burton,  of  Cambridge,  on  "  Home  Education  ;"  by  Dr.  Calvin 
Outter,  on  the  same  subject ;  and  by  E.  B.  Jennings,  of  New  Lon- 
don, on  *'  The  best  Means  of  Educating  the  Masses.^^  Reports  were 
received  upon  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  different  counties. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: — E.  F.  Strong,  Pres.  J.  N. 
Bartlett,  C.  C.  Kimball,  J.  S.  Lathrop,  C.  H.  Wright,  C.  F. 
Dowd,  A.  S.  Putnam,  Lucian  Burleigh,  and  E.  B.  Jennings, 
Vice-Pres.  E.  R.  Keyes,  Pec.  Sec.  J.  C.  Howard,  Cor.  Sec.  L. 
L.  Camp,  Treas.  This  meeting  was  reported  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  hard-working  that  the  Association  had  ever  held. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Bridgeport,  Oct.  18th  and  19th, 
1860.  x\ddresses  were  given  by  A.  A.  White,  on  "  The  School- 
room as  an  Educator ;^'  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  on  ''''The  Duties  of 
Parents  and  Teachers ;"  and  by  E.  L.  Hart,  on  "  The  Duties  of 
Teachers  to  their  Profession.'''^  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
J  W.  Allen,  Pres.  F.  F.  Barrows,  Rec.  Sec.  J.  C.  Howard,  Cor, 
Sec. ;  and  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Treas. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Hartford,  Oct.  31st  and  Nov. 
Ist,  1861.  One  of  the  largest,  most  harmonious  and  profitable 
■educational  meetings  ever  held  in  the  State.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  on  ^^  Education  in  Connecticut  ;^^  by 
N.  A.  Calkins,  on  "  Object  Lesso?is ;"  and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
^''Spelling.''''  The  Association  also  met  in  graded  sections  for  ap- 
propriate discussions  and  instruction.  Messrs.  Aug.  Morse,  G.  F. 
Phelps,  E.  B.  Jennings,  E.  F.  Strong,  C.  F.  North,  L.  Burleigh,  J. 
N.  Fanner,  and  H.  Clark,  were  elected  Vice-Pres. ;  the  remaining 
officers  being  reelected. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Waterbury,  Oct.  30th  and 
31  st,  1862.  The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  unusually  large, 
numbering  between  three  and  four  hundred,  of  whom  three  hundred 
were  ladies.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Charles  Northend,  on 
**  The  History  of  Educational  Movements  in  the  State  ;^^  by  A.  N. 
Lewis,  on  "  The  Schools  and  School  Teachers  of  Connecticut ;"  by 
Augustus  Morse,  on  "  The  Teachers  of  the  Present  Day  ;^''  and  by 
Rev.  L.  Burleigh,  on  '*  The  Parent  and  Teacher.'''*     Discussions  were 
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held  upon  "  Methods  of  Recitation ;"  "  Truancy,  its  Cat^es  and 
Cure ;^^  *^ Study  out  of  School ;^'*  '•^Motives  to  he  used  for  seeuring^ 
Study;''  '' Number  of  Studies  ;''  '' Prizes  in  School ;''  &ho, ''Meth- 
ods of  Instruction  in  Geography,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Object  Lessons^ 
and  Reading.''  The  President  was  instructed  to  bring  the  subject 
of  Truancy  before  the  Legislature  for  its  action.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : — Augustus  Morse,  Pres.  J.  N.  Bartlett,  G.  F. 
Phelps,  W.  L.  Marsh,  L.  Burleigh,  A.  N.  Lewis,  J.  M.  Turner,  B.  B. 
Whitteraore,  and  C.  H.  Wright,  Vice-Pres.  F.  F.  Barrows  and  J. 
C.  Howard,  Sec. ;  and  Chauncey  Harris,  Treas. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Rockville,  Oct  29th  and  30th,. 
1863.  The  attendance  was  large.  Lectures  from  J.  N.  Bartlett,  on 
"  The  Influence  of  School  Life  upon  the  Scholar ;"  and  by  B.  B. 
Whitteniorc,  on  "  Elocution  and  Reading."  Discussions  were  had 
upon  "  The  Bible  and  Religious  Education  in  Schools  ;"  "  To  what 
Extent  Pupils  should  be  Assisted ;"  and  on  ''''Spelling."  Former 
officers  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  P.  B.  Peck, 
W.  W.  Dowd,  and  H.  R.  Buckham,  for  Messrs.  Burleigli,  Whitte- 
more,  and  Barrows. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  London,  November  l7tb 
and  18th,  1864.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
"  The  Self -education  of  the  Teacher ;"  by  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  on 
"School  Classification  and  Studies ;"  and  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette, 
on  "Education  and  a  Republican  Oovernm^nt."  The  means  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  common  schools,  and  tl)e  most  advisable 
mode  of  continuing  the  "  Common  School  Journal,"  were  made 
subjects  of  discussion.  Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the 
next  Legislature  for  improvements  in  the  School  Law,  and  for  an  act 
to  prevent  Truancy. 

PresidenL — J.  N.  Bartlett. 

Vice-Prtsidents.—E.  B.  Jennings,  H.  W.  Avery,  A.  N.  I^KWis,  Dr.  H.  IC 
Knight,  J.  M.  Turner,  N.  C.  Pond,  C.  II.  Wrigut. 
Recording  Secretary. — L.  L.  Camp. 
Corresponding  Secretary. — Jabez  Lathrop. 
Treasurer. — J.  KELLoeo. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  1865  was  held  at  Willimantic  on  the 
26th  and  2Vth  of  October. 

Lectures  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College,  on  the  "Im- 
portance of  Common  Schools;'"  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilmau,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  "Horace  Mann,  and  the  Lessons  of 
his  Life  ;"  by  Dr.  II.  N.  Knight,  Superintendent  of  School  for  Im- 
beciles, on  "Physical  Education ;"  and  by  J.  W.  Allen,  Principal 
o^  Centra]  District-School,  Norwich,  on  "National  Education!^ 

t'rot.  y.  r>.  xiartlett  was  reelected  President, 
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REV.  MERRILL  RICHARDSON. 


Merrill  Uiohardson,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  flrat  President  of  the  Gen- 
ii ecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  born  in  Holden,  Mass.,  in  1810.  Af- 
ter an  elementary  and  preparatory  coUepfiate  course  in  the  District  and  High 
School  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  18H1.  He  commenced  keeping  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  Rutland, 
Muss.,  and  followed  the  same  vocation  in  the  winter  until  he  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  Society  in  Terry ville,  (Plymouth,)  Conn.  Here  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  common  schools.  An  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  School  Society  of  Plymoutli  in  December,  1842,  on 
*'  Common  Scliools  and  the  essential  features  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary,"  was 
printed  and  widely  circulated.  In  the  educational  work  inaugurated  by  James 
M.  Bunco,  Ksq.,  of  Hartford,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools,  Mr.  Richardson  took  an  active  part  He  was  particularly 
efficient  in  getting  up  the  Convention  or  Institute  of  the  teacliers  of  Hartford 
<'ounty  in  October,  18-46,  which  numbered  250  members  and  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  educational  movements  of  the  State.  Out  of  it  grew  the  ^^Con- 
iwiicut  S'hofd  ManunW^  a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  two  years,  1847-48, 
and  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  Conventions. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  LL.  D. 

Uknuy  Barnard,  the  second  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  24,  1811 — received  his  early  educat  on  in  the 
di.strict-school — fitted  for  Yale  College  at  the  Academy  at  Monson,  Mass.,  and 
the  Cirammar  School  of  Hartford,  and  graduated  in  1830.  After  graduating,  he 
devoted  two  years  to  a  S3'steniatic  course  of  general  reading,  including  a  brief 
period  of  teaching — two  years  to  travel  in  this  country  in  connection  with  u 
study  of  the  history,  biography,  and  the  physical,  and  s  )ei:il  condition  of  each 
State — tiu'ee  years  to  the  study  of  tlie  law  as  his  future  profession,  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  Willis  Hall,  New  York,  and  the  Law  School  of  Yale  College — and  two 
years  to  foreign  travel,  with  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  reference  to  the 
same  before  his  departure  and  on  his  return.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope he  was  elected  for  three  years  in  succession  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
became  s)  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education,  that  he  resolved  to  give  up  the  legal  profession  and 
the  chances  of  a  political  career,  for  which  he  had  made  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  preparation,  and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  securing  the  universal 
education  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  best  education  of  the  largest  number 
which  could  be  secured  by  a  syste'm  of  i)ublic  schools.  For  an  account  of  his 
educational  labors,  see  American  Journal  of  Kducation,  Vol.  L,  pp.  G59-738. 
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DAVID  N.  CAMP.  A.  M. 
David  N.  Camp  was  born  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  October  3,  1820.  and  re* 
ceived  in  the  district-school  and  academy  of  his  native  town  a  thorough  English 
education,  which  was  made  doubly  valuable,  mentally,  by  one  winter's  experi- 
ence  in  teaching  the  Center  district-school  in  Guilford,  and  physically,  by  a  few 
mo.ii':8'  varied  practice  on  the  farm  for  several  summers.     In  his  (ighteonth 
year  he  commenced  preparation  for  college  in  reference  to  the  clerical  profeswloii, 
but  in  attending  the  Teachers'  Institute  or  class  at  Hartford  in  the  autumn  of 
1839,  where  he  was  brought  in  daily  conversation  and  instruction  with  Thomas 
H-  Gallaudet,  Henry  Barnard,  and  the  conductors  of  that  Institute,  he  caught 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  educational  improvement  and  determined  to  make 
teaching  his  life  work,  although  he  did  not  abandon  his  plan  of  a  collegiate 
course  as  preliminary  to  a  thorough  course  of  professional  training.     But  a  se- 
vere illness  leaving  his  eyes  weak,  he  resumed  school  teaching — for  five  terms 
in  the  central  district  of  Branford,  and  for  the  same  period,  in  the  Meriden 
Academy  or  Institute,  until  1^50,  when  he  became  assistant  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  New  Britain,  associate  principal  in  1855,  and  principal  in  1857. 
In  virtue  of  the  last  oflBce,  he  became  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
until  September,  1864,  when  on  the  separation  of  the  two  offices,  he  resumed 
the  exclusive  duties  of  principal  of  the  Normal  School.     From  1847,  when  the 
State  made  provision  for  the  holding  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  county, 
Prof.  Camp  has  devoted  a  portion  of  each  year  to  their  instruction  and  man- 
agement— more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  and  embracing  an  attend- 
ance of  over  10,000  teachers.     He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
in  1847  to  call  a  convention  of  teachers  for  the  organization  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  1848,  was  its  first  Secretary,  its  President  in  .1847,  and  has 
attended  every  meeting  and  taken  part  in  the  regular  addresses  and  discussion* 
of  each  meeting.     He  has  gathered  every  year  with  the  teachers  of  the  county 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American 
Association,  and  the  National  Teachers'  Association.     Prof.  Camp  is  the  author 
of  a  revised  edition  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  of  a  series  of  Manuals  for 
teaching  Geography. 

REV.  ELIJAH  B.  HUNTINGTON,  A.  M. 

Elijah  Baldwin  Huntington,  son  of  Deacon  Nehemiah  Huntington,  wna 
born  in  Bozrah,  Ct.,  Aug.  14th,  1816.  Having  attended  the  distiict-school, 
Bummer  and  winter,  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and  during  the  winter  until  six- 
teen, he  in  the  last  term  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  and  in  the  following 
spring,  in  his  fathers  kitchen,  so  far  mastered  Flint's  Surveying  as  to  be  em- 
ployed in  measuring  land  in  the  neighborhood.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine,  still  continuing  his  Latin,  and  in  1831  waa 
engaged  to  teach  a  district-school  in  Salem,  Ct,  at  $9.50  per  month,  ''boarding^ 
round,"  a  room  and  fire  having  been  pledged  by  the  committee.  He  was  com 
plimcnted  at  the  close  of  the  school  for  doing  what  had  not  been  done  for  the 
nine  preceding  years — carryinjr  tlut  school  through  without  a  successful  rebel- 
lion— which  was  due  to  tlie  sympathy  and  influence  which  his  well-known 
habits  of  study  out  of  school  had  upon  the  pupils  of  his  own  age.  This  winter^ 
without  aid,  he  went  through  Goodrich's  Greek  Lessons  and  Granmiar.  and  read 
and  re-read  Virgil.     In  March,  IS.'JG.  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Mansfield^ 
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Ct.,  which  he  continued  until  he  entered  Yale  College  in  the  FalL  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Sophomore  year  his  collegiate  studies  were  interrupted  by  ill- 
health  and  want  of  means,  and  he  resumed  liis  school. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Huntington  prosecuted  teaching  and  study,  as  his 
health  permitted — going  over  the  regular  college  studies  and  pursuing  a  theo- 
logical course,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1815.  After  laboring  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Windham  county,  Ct.,  and  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
he  was  successful  in  gathering  together  and  at  length  organizing  a  congregation 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Putnam,  Ct.  Here  he  devoted  himself  also  to  the 
cause  of  common  school  education,  employing  about  one-third  of  his  time  in 
the  schools  and  with  the  teachers  of  the  town  and  county.  He  drew  up  an 
elaborate  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Thompson  in  1849,  which  was 
published  in  the  State  Superintendent's  report.  In  tlie  following  year  he  was 
employed  by  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  to  visit,  examine,  and 
report  upon  the  schools  of  Windham  county,  which  report  was  also  published. 

His  voice  falling  in  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Huntington,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  ac- 
cepted the  charge  of  the  Graded  School  in  West  Meriden,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1852  was  invited  to  Waterbury  as  principal  of  the  High  School  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools,  where  he  remained  until  December,  1854,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Graded  School  at  Stamford.  These  several 
schools  were  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  success.  On  resigning  the 
Stamford  school  in  1857,  he  opened  a  private  boys'  school,  which  was  continued 
until  1864,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  compilation  of  the  history 
of  Stamford  and  other  literary  labors. 

Mr.  Huntington  V^s  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  New 
Haven  county,  while  resident  in  that  county ;  was  'elected  President  of  the 
State  Teachers'  As.sociation  in  1852,  and  has  frequently  lectured  before  Lyce- 
ums, Teachers'  Associations,  and  Educational  Conventions.  Several  of  his  lec- 
tures and  addresses  have  been  published,  and  his  pen  has  also  been  employed 
in  the  local  new.spapers  for  educational  and  religious  purposes.  He  received 
from  Yale  College  in  1850  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

THOMAS  W.  T.  CURTIS. 

T.  W.  T.  Curtis  was  bom  at  Epsom,  Now  Hampshire,  April  18th,  1823. 
Ho  prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1 844.  Having  had  some  previous  experience  in  teaching  in  dis- 
trict-schools, he,  after  graduation,  was  principal  of  Brackett  Academy  at  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  dunng  the  year  1844-5;  then  taught  for  three  years  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  for  three  years  had  charge  of  the  Onver 
High  School  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Public  High  School  at  Hartford,  Conn  ,  which  position  he  resigned  in  the  au- 
tuiiiii  of  18G2  and  estiibliahed  in  the  same  city  a  Young  Ladies'  Boarding  School, 
of  which  he  is  still  (1865)  principal.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  1857. 

EMORY  F.  STRONG 

Emory  Foote  Strong  was  born  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  Oct.  10th,  1827.  He  at- 
tended several  aciidemical  schools  in  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  but  obtained  his  classical  education  and  preparation  for  college  chiefly  at 
the  Monsou  Academy  under  the  instruction  of  Charles  Hammond.     He  bad 
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earlj  made  choice  of  the  ministry  as  a  profession,  but  was  induced  to  defer  en- 
tering college  and  to  take  charge  of  a  school  at  Rockville  for  a  jear,  at  a  salary 
of  $400.  Even  before  entering  the  Monson  Academy  he  had  taught  a  winter 
school  in  the  district  of  Eastbury  for  $10  a  month  and  "board  around,"  some- 
times wading  tlirough  two  miles  of  snow-banks  of  a  winter's  morning  and  then 
building  his  school-house  fire.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  at  Rockville  he 
had  become  so  much  interested  in  the  occupation  of  iL<{tniction  that  he  gave  up, 
though  reluctantly,  his  former  cherished  plans,  and  made  teaching  his  profes- 
sion. In  1853  he  left  Rockville  for  a  school  in  West  Meriden,  and  in  1855  was 
appointed  to  the  High  School  in  Bridgeport  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  He  was  here 
the  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  free  schools  and  advocated  the  measure  in  public 
meetings  and  through  the  local  press,  and  was  actively  interested  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  school-housea  and  other  measures  of  reform.  In  1862  he  left  this 
position  and  established  a  Military  School  with  which  he  is  still  (1865) 
connected. 

In  1 858  Mr.  Strong  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  reelected  the  following  year.  In  addition  to  his  other  school  duties  he  has 
for  several  years  been  active  in  Ijuilding  up  and  maintaining  Mission  Sunday- 
Schools,  and  has  acted  as  chaplain  in  connection  with  a  mission  service  in  the 
county  jail. 

AUGITSTIJS  MORSE.  A.  M. 

Augustus  Mouse  was  born  in  Hard  wick,  Vt.,  April  9th,  1808.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  profession,  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted,  in  the 
winter  of  1823,  in  a  district-school  in  Walden,  Yt.  During  the  following  win- 
ter he  taught  in  Peacham,  and  for  nine  winters  in  successiofi  in  Ilardwick,  in 
the  same  Stale,  usually  working  upon  a  farm  in  summer  and  attending  school 
during  tiie  antunin  at  an  Academy.  He  now  went  to  Castleton  to  complete  his 
preparation  for  (.'ollcge,  and  entered  Middlebury  College  in  1833.  After  teach- 
ing in  New  Haven,  Vt.,  and  again  at  Castleton,  he  obtained  leave  of  ab<euc-e 
for  six  months  during  his  Junior  year,  to  take  charge  of  the  L4Jtin  Grammar 
School  in  Canibridgeport,  Mass.  He  here  remained,  however,  through  the 
year,  was  then  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Nantucket  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  High  S^-liool  in  the  Siune  town,  which 
position  he  held  for  sixteen  years.  Visiting  Middlebury  at  this  time,  he  i^e- 
ceived  the  Master's  degree,  and  in  1 855  removed  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  to  take  chjirco 
of  the  North  Grammar  School,  where  he  is  still  engaged.  He  was  elected  Pi^ep- 
ident  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1802,  and  was  reelected  in  the  tal- 
lowing year. 
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I.      SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  COHNTT  OP  MIDDLESEX,   CONN. 

The  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex^  Conn.,  was 
iu  existence  in  May,  1799,  and  how  long  before  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained. It  was  probably  the  growth  of  the  discussion  which  the  dis- 
position of  the  Western  Reserve  lands  created  in  the  Legislature  and 
among  the  people  between  the  years  1796  and  1799.  The  following 
**  code"  for  the  Government  and  Instruction  of  Common  Schools, 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  (father  of  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  the  geogra|)her  and  educator,)  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  at  that  date,  Principal  of  a  Female  School  in  Middletown 
was  addressed  by  this  Association,  to  the  Visitoi-s  and  Overseers  of 
schools  : 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  OOVERNMRNT  OF   BCHOOLd. 

In  the  acknowledgment  of  all  men  of  goodness,  policy,  or  wisdom,  the  proper 
education  of  youth  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  society.  It  is  the  source 
of  private  virtue  and  public  prosperity,  and  demands  the  best  practical  system  of 
instruction,  aided  by  the  united  exertions  and  patronage  of  the  wise  and  good. 
From  a  solicitude  to  promote  this  very  interesting  and  most  important  object,  the 
following  regulations  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Visitors 
and  Overseers  of  Schools — by  the  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

Instructors  and  scholars  shall  punctually  attend  their  schools,  in  due  season, 
and  the  appointed  number  of  hours. 

Tlie  whole  time  of  inatruetow  and  scholars  shall  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
per business  and  duties  of  the  8c1kk)1. 

Every  scliolar  shall  be  furnished  with  necessiiry  b<X)ks  for  his  instruction.  In 
winter,  efft-etual  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  warming  the  school-house  in 
season,  otherwise  the  forenoon  is  almost  lost. 

The  Bible — in  seleeted  portions — or  the  New  TesUiment,  ought,  in  Christian 
schools,  to  he  read  by  th(we  classes  who  are  capable  of  reading  decently, 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  before  the  morning  prayer.  If  this  mode 
of  n-adinn^  be  adopted,  it  will  remove  every  objection  of  irreverence, 
and  answer  all  the  purp<i8c*s  of  morality,  devotion,  and  reading.  Some  questions 
may  b.?  very  properly  proponed  and  answered  by  the  master  or  scholars  ^  and 
five  minutes,  thus  spent,  would  be  a  very  profitable  exercise  of  moral  and  other 
instruction. 

Proper  k-jsons,  and  fully  within  the  scholar's  power  to  learn,  ought  to  be  given 
to  every  class  each  part  of  the  day.  These  daily  lessons  ought  t<»  be  faithfully 
learned  and  recited  to  the  master  or  his 'approved  monitors. 

One  lesson  in  two  or  more  days  may  be  a  review  of  the  preceding  lessons  of 
those  days :  and  one  lesson  in  caeh  Nve«k  a  review  of  the  studies  of  that  wei>k. 
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The  ffum  of  this  review,  fairly  written  or  noted  in  the  book  studied,  may  be  oar 
ried  by  the  scholars,  eneh  Saturday,  to  their  respective  parents  or  guardians. 

Scholars  equal  in  knowledge  ought  to  be  classed.  Those  whose  progress  mer> 
its  advancement  should  rise  to  a  higher  o'ass ;  and  those  who  decline  by  negli- 
gence, should  be  degraded  every  month. 

The  hours  of  school  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  fol- 
lowing or  a  similar  manner,  viz  : 

In  the  morning,  the  Bible  may  be  delivered  to  the  head  of  each  class,  and  by 
them  to  the  scholars  capable  of  reading  decently  or  looking  over.  This  reading, 
with  some  short  remarks  or  questions,  with  the  morning  prayer,  may  occupy  the 
first  half  hour.  The  second  may  be  employed  in  hearing  the  morning  lessons, 
while  the  younger  classes  are  preparing  to  spell  and  read.  Tlie  third  in  attention 
to  the  writers.  The  fourth  in  hearing  the  under  classes  read  and  spell.  The 
fifth  in  looking  over  and  assisting  the  writers  and  cipherers.  The  sixth  in  hear- 
ing the  under  classes  ttpell  and  read  the  second  time  ;  and  receiving  and  deposit- 
ing pens,  writing  and  reading  books. 

In  all  exercises  of  reading,  the  teacher  ought  to  pronounce  a  part  of  the  lessons^ 
giving  the  scholars  a  correct  example  of  accent  and  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and 
oadence.  In  all  studies,  the  scholars  ought  to  be  frequently  and  critically  observed. 
The  teacher's  eye  on  all  his  school  is  the  great  preservative  of  diligence  and 
order. 

In  the  afternoon,  one  half  hour  may  be  employed  in  spelling  together,  repeating 
grammar,  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  useful  tables,  with  a  clear  and  full,  but  soft 
voice,  while  the  instructor  prepares  pens,  writing-books,  &c.  The  second  and 
third  half  hours  in  hearing  the  under  classes,  and  assisting  the  writers  and  ci- 
pherers. The  fourth  in  hearing  the  upper  classes  rt  ad.  The  fifth  in  hearing  the 
under  classes  re^id  and  spell  the  second  time.  The  sixth  in  receiving  and  depos- 
iting the  books,  &c.,  as  above. 

That  the  school  be  closed  with  an  evening  prayer,  previous  to  which  the  schol- 
ars shall  repeat  a  psalm  or  hymn — and  also  the  Ix)rd*s  prayer. 

Saturday  may  be  wholly  employed  in  an  orderly  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
week,  except  one  hour  appropriated  to  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  in  repeating  together  the  ten  commandments.  That  the  cate- 
chism usually  taught  in  schools  be  divided  by  the  ma8t<:r  into  four  sections,  one 
of  which  shall  be  repeated  successively  on  each  Saturday. 

Any  unavoidable  failure  of  the  master  in  the  time  of  attendance  on  school 
ought  to  be  made  up  by  him.  Absence  of  the  scholar  ought  to  be  noted  for  in- 
quiry. 

Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  the  scholars  in  studying  proper  lessons  at 
home,  especially  in  winter  evenings,  which  are  the  b**tter  part  of  the  day.  F<»r 
slow  will  be  the  progress  of  the  scholar  without  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
parent. 

To  these  regulations  there  is,  in  equity,  an  equal  right  of  appeal  to  the  over- 
seers of  schools,  both  for  parents  and  teachers,  in  all  matters  of  dispute.  It  ap- 
pears indispenwbly  necessary  that  a  proper  system  of  school  regulations  should  be 
delivered  both  to  parents  and  teachei-s  ;  and  vXso  to  be  frequently  read,  explained, 
inculcated,  and  urged  up<»n  the  scholars. 

The  teacher  becrmiing  accountable  to  the  parents  and  overseers  for  the  faithful 
instruction  of  his  school,  has  a  right  to  expect — First,  due  support  in  government 
from  both — Second,  proper  books  of  instruction  and  morality,  manners  and 
learning — Third,  the  steady  and  punctual  attendance  of  his  scholars,  and  dili- 
gence in  their  studies.  Failure  on  one  part  can  never  be  entitled  to  fulfillment 
on  the  other. 

That  there  be  opened,  in  every  school,  a  register  containing  the  following  re- 
cords, viz.: 

1st.  Time  of  entrance,  continuance,  and  departure  of  each  scholar  and  master. 

2d.  The  names  of  all  whose  example  in  good  manners  and  orderly  conduct, 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  seh<K>I,  which  shall  sUmd  on  the  honorable  list  daring 
the  continuance  of  their  goml  cliaraetep  and  conduct. 

3d.  The  names  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  every  class  and  branch  of  learning 
»t  the  end  of  each  half  year. 

4th.  The  names  and  crimes  of  every  one  who  is  guilty  of  lying,  stealing,  ind^ 
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cency,  fighting,  or  Sabbath-breaking.  These,  on  evidence  of  reformation,  shall  b© 
erased. 

5th.  That  a  record  be  kept  of  all  the  names  and  donations  of  those  who  sball 
generously  give  prizes  or  books  for  the  enoouragoment  of  learning  and  good  man- 
ners. 

That  the  virtuous  and  diligent  may  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  and  the  vic- 
ious discountenanced  and  punished,  this  register  shall  be  open  to  the  parents  and 
visitors  of  schools,  and  read  on  days  of  public  examination. 

A  proper  system  of  manners  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  suited  to  the  age,  situation, 
and  connections  of  children  in  society.  This  will  answer  for  a  rule  of  duty,  and 
appeal  in  all  cases  of  trial.  In  all  charges,  the  complainant  shall  ascertain  the 
fact — the  law  broken — the  reason  of  the  law — and  the  probable  oonsequenoes  to 
society — to  the  offender — the  whole  proving  the  duty  and  benevolent  design  of 
pnisecution. 

A  short  system  of  morality  ought  to  be  compiled  for  the  particular  use  of  chil- 
dren— illustrated  by  familiar  examples,  and  applied  to  their  particular  rights  and 
circumstances.  **  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  ]  understood  as  a 
child." 

Effectual  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  convince  children  that  their  whole  con- 
duct is  the  object  of  perpetual  co$;nizance  and  inquiry  in  the  parent  and  teacher, 
the  minister  of  tht;  gospel  and  the  civil  officers. 

All  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  is  most  clearly  illustrated  and  most  ef- 
fectually enforced  by  example.  Consequently,  good  and  evil  examples  are  among 
the  first  of  virtues  and  worst  of  vices  in  society,  and  ought  to  be  punished  or  re- 
warded. 

Bo(3ks  of  reading  and  spelling,  morality  and  manners,  in  general  use,  should  be 
the  property  of  the  district  and  under  the  master's  keeping,  and  by  him  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  scholars  ;  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  A  much  less  number  will 
answer.  2.  They  will  be  bought  cheaper.  3.  Kept  better.  4.  Better  answer 
all  purposes — for  u  class  using  any  set  at  school  may  study  in  them  at  home.  5. 
Such  a  plan  would  encourage  donations  and  furnish  a  school  library  for  various 
and  occasional  reading. 

All  school  laws  and  regulations  should  be  clearly  understood  and  frequently 
inculcated.  Reason  and  ruje  should  go  together.  Persuasion  and  encourage- 
ment should  first  be  tried — admonition  and  caution  may  perhaps  be  proper  in 
every  instance  for  the  first  offense.  Caution,  reprimand,  and  assurance  of  the 
necessity  of  punishmt>nt  inay  bo  sufficient  for  the  second  fault.  But  a  second 
crime  should  not  be  passed  over  without  evident  proofs  of  inadvertence  or  true 
ptnitence.  A  third  instance  of  deliberate  breach  of  plain  orders— of  repeated 
faults  or  crimes — demands  itiimediate  chastisement.  All  punishments  should  bo 
— 1.  Safe,  and  attended  with  instruction — the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom.  2. 
Never  given  up  until  the  offender  is  submissive  and  obedient.  Necessity  or  pru- 
dence may  oblige  us  to  vary,  discontinue  or  delay  a  punishment — but  to  give  up 
would  be  the  destruction  of  all  government. 

These,  or  similar  regulations,  gentlemen,  we  think  indispensably  neoeoury  to 
the  toed  being  and  general  utility  of  schools.  They  are,  therefore,  with  all  dae 
deference  to  your  wisdom,  respectfully  presented  to  your  consideration. 

Middktown,  May  lih,  1799. 


PEMALE  COMMON  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

IN  THE  EAST  DISTRIOT  OF  KENSINGTON,   CONN. 


As  AN  example  of  associated  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  motbers  and 
women  of  a  district  or  town  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  we  in- 
troduced from  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  for  1840 
extracts  from  various  communications  and  official  documents  re- 
specting the  organization  and  results  of  an  ** Association  of  the  Fe- 
males of  a  School-district  in  Kensington  " — a  portion  of  the  town 
of  Berlin  in  Connecticut.  We  introduce  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard,  the  author  of  this  plan  of  school  improvement,  and  more 
than  any  person,  living  or  dead,  the  originator  and  demonstrator  of 
our  present  advanced  views  and  methods  of  female  education,  by 
the  same  remarks  which,  as  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  and 
Editor  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  we  published  in  1840. 

From  the  outset  of  our  labors  in  this  fit*ld,  we  have  been  sensible  of  the  vast 
influence  for  good  which  the  mothers  of  a  district  or  society  might  exert  by 
more  active  individujil  or  associated  efforts,  inbehalf  of  common  schools.  They 
stand  at  the  very  fountain  of  influence.  The  drees,  manners,  books,  regularity, 
and  punctuality  of  attendance,  and  the  review  or  preparation  of  school  lessons 
at  home,  of  the  children,  depend  mainly  on  them.  Let  the  mothers  of  a  district 
read,  converse,  and  become  well  informed,  as  to  whnt  constitute.**  a  good  school, 
become  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  visit  the  school-room,  see  in  what  close, 
uncomfortable,  and  unpleasant  quarters  their  children  are  doomed  to  spend  their 
school  hours,  the  vast  amount  of  time,  during  each  session  of  the  school,  they, 
especially  the  younger,  are  unemployed  in  any  useful  exercise,  and  the  bad  or 
inefficient  methods  of  government  and  instruc.tion  too  often  pursued  by  the  teach- 
ers, whom  school  visitors  luive  licensed  to  teach  the  children  of  others,  not  their 
own,  and  the  school.-^  can  not  remain  where  thev  are.  Thev  will  make  their 
ihouses  too  hot  for  their  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  grown  up  children  to  remain 
At  home  in,  when  district  or  society  meetings  for  the  improvement  of  these 
schools  are  to  be  held,  or  to  come  back  again  if  they  have,  from  a  poor  economy 
which  usually  defeats  itselfj  voted  agjiinst  every  proposition  to  repair  the  old,  or 
build  a  new  school-house,  or  to  employ  a  teacher  of  proper  qualifications,  be- 
cause of  the  expense.  The  following  communication  from  Mrs.  Willard  gives 
the  outline  of  an  association  of  women  for  this  purpose,  which  we  regret  she 
-could  not  have  remained  in  Kensington  to  have  carried  out. 

We  have  seen  another  plan,  for  visitation,  of  more  easy  execution,  which  is 
this.     Let  a  district  be  divided  into  sections  of  two,  four,  or  six  families,  accord- 
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ing  to  its  size.  Almost  every  district  would  thus  furnish  some  eight  or  ten  or 
twelve  sections,  and  let  it  be  the  duty  of  one  of  these  sections,  to  visit  the 
school  every  week,  say  on  Friday,  or  some  other  set  day,  until  the  circuit  of  the 
district  has  been  made.  If  convenient,  both  the  parents  should  go.  We  care 
nor  how  it  is  done,  but  let  the  mothers  go  and  see  the  schools  as  they  are. 

LETTER    FROM   MRS.   EMMA   WILLARD,  ON   A    "PROPOSED  PLAN  OP  A  FEMALE   AB- 

SOC'IATIOX  TO   IMPROVE  SCHOOLS." 

Sir: — Recollecting  your  request,  that  I  would  give  you  in  writing  the  ideaff 
which  I  had  addressed  to  you  verbally,  on  the  importance  of  the  cooperation  of 
my  own  sex  to  the  well-being  of  common  schools,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  could  be  brought  to  bear,  I  determined  to  send  you  the  outline  sketch  of  a 
plan  for  a  sf>ciety,  which  was  in  agitation,  and  which  would  have  been  formed, 
had  I  remained  in  Kensington  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter.  There  being  in 
that  society  no  compact  village,  the  women  were  not  so  well  situated  for  acting 
in  an  associate  capacity,  as  in  many  other  places.  Hut  had  it  been  in  my  power 
to  return,  it  would  have  been  only  on  the  condition  that  such  associations  should 
be  formed.  The  improvements  made  would  not  then  have  been  left  to  chance, 
as  to  their  continuance ;  nor  would  a  considerable  number  of  the  children,  un- 
furnished with  proper  implements,  have  remained,  after  all,  little  benefited. 
The  condition  of  the  common  schools,  in  several  respects,  appears  to  me  affect- 
ing, like  that  of  a  large  young  family  of  widower's  children.  The  father  provides 
wliat  lie  thinks  is  necessary,  and  there  is  perhaps  an  hired  maid  or  an  older  sis- 
ter, who  looks  aflor  the  little  children,  as  well  as  she  knows  how.  But  where 
is  the  mother?  Where  is  she  whose  watchful  eye  and  yearning  bosom  would 
be  the  surest  pledges  of  their  growing  intelligence  and  virtue  ?  with  her  they 
were  cleanly,  orderly,  and  industrious.  She  felt  their  little  wants,  when  the 
father  d  d  not ;  and  her  influence  with  him,  or  her  own  purse,  was  sweetly 
drawn  forth  to  supply  them ;  and  the  supply  was  not  monthly  to  be  renewed, 
on  account  of  unwatohed  waste  and  destruction ;  for  she  admonished  the  little 
squanderers;  took  care,  or  obliged  them  to  do  so,  of  their  minutest  articles  of 
necessity.  All  this  the  united  mothers  might  do  for  the  common  nursery  of 
their  children;  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  this  supervision,  that  the  common 
schools  are  in  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  many  of  them,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  now  found;  and  the  best  might  be  with  it  far  better  thnn  they  can  be 
without  it.  "Would  that  my  sisters  of  this  community  would  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  If  any  should  be  inclined  to  df>  so,  they  may  find  the 
appended  plan  of  a  society  useful  in  aiding  them  to  V>ej:in.  "When,  however,  a 
newly  invented  machine  is  put  into  operation,  some  things  may  be  found  to 
need  altering,  although  the  principle  on  which  it  is  formed  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  its  chief  parts  rightly  arranged;  and  in  its  first  pl.iy  some  tilings  may  wisely 
be  added,  merely  to  overcome  obstructions  which  its  own  motion  will  wear 
away.  Such,  for  example,  in  this  instanc(\  is  the  putting,  in  the  first  place,  two 
persons  on  committees,  where  hereafter  an  individual  responsibility  would  better 
accomplish  the  object. 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

Emma  Willard. 

Kensin^rton,  Sej.t.  10th,  1840. 

PLAN   OF   ASSOCIATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  women  of  the  East  District  of  Kensington,  do  hereby 
associate  ourselves,  for  the  object  of  aiding,  by  our  united  exertions,  the  com- 
mon school  cause;  especially  by  improving  the  condition  of  our  own  school. 

We  are  moved  hereto,  by  considering  the  vital  importance  of  elevating  by 
right  education  the  common  mind — by  the  endearing  ties  which  bind  us  to  the 
children  of  our  own  school — by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  proper  sphere  of 
women,  to  take  the  care  of  young  children — and  by  the  consideration  of  the 
deficiencies  heretofore  experienced,  and  the  need  of  united  and  eflScient  effort, 
as  well  as  of  some  additional  pecuniary  means,  to  supply  those  deficiencies. 
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We  do  therefore  determine,  in  the  fear  and  by  the  favor  of  God,  to  associate 
ourselves  in  the  solemn  resolution  that  we  will  do  whatever  may  be  in  our  power, 
consistently  with  higher  duties,  to  effect  the  object  herein  named,  and  we  con- 
ceive that  to  no  object  will  our  highest  duty,  that  to  our  Maker,  more  distinctly 
point,  than  that,  as  a  body,  the  women  of  this  district  should  see  that  the  chil- 
dren within  its  bounds  should  be  so  trained  as  to  become  the  blessings  of  this 
world,  and  the  "blessed"  of  a  better. 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Female  Common  School  Association  of  the 
Bast  District  of  Kensington. 

II.  The  oflBcers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Treas- 
urer, Secretary,  and  such  Executive  Committees  as  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion may  in  their  judgment  require.  These  shall  constitute  a  board  of  officers, 
who  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  to  receive  reports,  direct 
expenditures,  and  devise  measures  to  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
chosen. 

III.  This  Association  shall  hold  semi-annual  meetings  on , 

at  which  times  officers  shall  be  chosen,  those  who  have  served  shall  make  re- 
ports of  their  several  proceedings,  and  the  other  business  of  the  Society  be 
transacted. 

IV.  Any  female  belonging  to  this  district  may  become  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation, by  subscribing  this  Constitution,  and  paying  fifty  cents ;  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  member  by  the  payment  of  the  same  sum  semi-annually ;  and 

•  any  female  not  of  this  district  may  become  a  member  by  tlie  payment  of  five 
dollars,  she  afterwards  continuing,  if  she  remains  a  member,  to  pay  the  same  as 
the  women  of  the  district. 

REMARKS  ON   ARTICLE   IL 

A  committee,  probably  of  two,  will  be  needed,  to  obtain  the  names,  resi- 
dences, ages,  &c.,  of  all  the  children  in  the  district,  of  suitable  age  to  attend  the 
school — to  learn  if  any  among  them  are  hindered  from  the  benefit  of  the  school 
by  any  causes  within  our  power  to  remove,  (as  by  a  degree  of  penury  that  de- 
prives them  of  suitable  clothing,  books,  Ac.,)  and  if  so,  to  see  that  those  causes 
he  removed,  as  far  as  our  ability  will  allow,  and  the  children  properly  clad,  and 
otherwise  provided,  are  sent  to  the  school ;  or  otherwise  report  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Officers,  or  to  the  Association,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  petition,  in  be- 
half of  the  needy,  the  proper  male  authorities. 

Another  committee  of  the  same  number  will  be  needed  to  inspect  the  accom- 
modations of  the  children  and  teacher  within  the  school-house  and  without, 
to  see  wliether  such  things  are  provided  as  are  needed  for  health,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness,  and  to  make  purchases  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  agreed  on — to  take  care  of  such  things  in  their  department  as  may  be  al- 
ready provided,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Officers,  and  to  make  due  reports 
to  the  Association  concerning  all  matters  within  their  department 

Another  committee  would  be  needed,  whose  business  it  should  be,  to  spend 
a  certain  time  in  the  school,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and  man- 
agement of  the  teacher,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  their  behavior  in 
school,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  the  influence  of  the  Association  to  oodper- 
ate  with  the  teacher,  to  carry  out  plans  of  improvement — to  see  that  her  eflbrts 
are  not  hindered  by  small  items  of  expense,  which  there  is  no  one  to  meet,  relat- 
ing to  books  of  a  similar  kind  for  classes  of  the  same  degree  of  improvement, 
elates,  blackboards.  «to. — to  ])urc'hase  these  under  suitable  restrictions,  and  also 
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to  make  purchases  of  cheap  and  useful  apparatus,  when  the  funds  of  the  Societjr 
will  admit.  The  reports  of  such  a  committee  to  the  associated  mothers  of  the 
children  might  be  the  means  of  incalculable  good,  by  showing  them  how  often 
the  teacher's  exertions  are  brought  to  naught  by  the  irregularity  of  their  chil- 
dren's attendance — how  much  each  miglit  do  in  her  own  family  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  school  respected,  and  otherwise  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the  work 
(f  improvement,  and  thus  to  produce  results  which  will  tell  upon  her  own  fti- 
ture  happiness ;  for  who  can  weigh,  or  measure,  or  estimate  the  difference  to  a 
parent,  to  a  mother  especially,  between  a  good  child,  coming  forward  to  be  a 
gfKKl  man  or  woman,  and  a  bad  child,  growing  up  to  be  miserable  in  himself)  a 
torment  to  his  family,  and  a  pest  to  society.  And  how  many  such  have  died  an 
untimely  death,  with  curses  upon  careless  mothers. 

For  this  committee  on  the  hterature  and  regulations  of  the  school  there  would 
bo  needed  well-educated,  judicious,  and  public  spirited  women,  who  would  spend 
enough  of  their  time  in  the  school  to  become  acquainted  with  any  improvements 
which  may  at  any  one  time  be  made  in  the  school,  so  that  such  improvements 
sliall  not  be  lost  by  a  change  of  teachers. 

The  character  and  management  of  the  teacher  would,  of  course,  fall  under  the 
observation  of  such  a  committee.  Incompetence  and  unfaithfulness  should  be 
detected  and  treated  accordingly,  and  so  should  the  reverse  of  these  qualities. 
The  good  and  faithful  teacher  is  worthy  to  be  the  companion  of  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  the  children  they  teach. 

The  plan  thus  set  forth  was  in  the  following  year  acted  upon, 
and  Mrs.  Willard,  in  an  address  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  West- 
ern College  of  Teachers  in  1842  and  read  before  many  educational 
conventions  and  associations  in  several  States,  after  setting  forth  the 
necessity  and  modes  of  women's  cooperation,  thus  speaks  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  in  Kensington  : 

These  are  no  visionary  speculations  impracticable  in  action.  Their  develop- 
ment has  already  begun.  Among  the  green  hills  of  Connecticut,  where  perhaps 
some  of  your  association  sported  in  childhood,  there  is  a  little  band  of  mothers 
conjoined  in  a  society,  and  it  may  be,  at  this  moment,  collected  in  the  school- 
house  of  the  district,  to  devise  and  execute  the  best  plans  for  the  good  of  their 
gathered  children.  Their  constitution  and  laws  bind  them  to  learn  the  condi- 
tion of  every  one  in  the  district,  and  if  any  lack,  to  provide  the  needed  raiment 
Another  article  enjoins  them  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  school-house  and 
its  furniture,  the  accommodations  of  the  children  and  their  teacher,  so  that  com- 
fort and  health  may  be  regarded,  and  habits,  proper  and  cleanly,  may  be 
formed.  Another  part  of  their  duty,  which  requires  the  talents  of  their  educated 
members,  is  to  enter  into  their  course  of  study,  and  with  the  advice  of  male 
•committees,  to  order  wliat  classes  shall  be  formed,  and  what  works  shall  be 
studied,  and  those  to  provide. 

It  was  hut  last  May  that  this  little  society  began  its  operations,  and  already  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  are  manifold  and  precious  The  children  are  clean.  Their 
school-room  is  wliitewashed  and  made  neat  in  every  comer.  Without  you  may 
see  an  eaves-trough,  and  a  vessel  to  hold  rainwater,  and  in  an  ante-room  a 
neatly  scoured  form  for  pails  and  drinking  cups  and  wash-basins,  with  towels 
hung  above.     New  furniture  is  provided  for  the  teacher.     She  is  ex-ofBcio  a 
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member  of  the  association,  and  is  a  young  lady  of  talents  and  not  without 
friends,  nor  wholly  without  fortune.  She  was  liberally  educated;  but  she 
caught  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  undertook  and  now  performs  her  labor 
with  a  far  different  spirit  than  the  love  of  gain.  Slie  feels  ennobled  by  giving 
her  efforts,  not  here  neglected,  to  a  generous  cause.  The  cry  of  uns^uitable 
school-books,  and  a  want  of  conformity  even  in  tliese,  is  no  longer  here.  The 
mothers  have  found  a  way  to  obviate  this,  as  they  may  every  serious  impediment 
to  the  proper  training  of  their  children,  if  they  will  come  forward  in  their  united 
strength.  Look  upon  the  western  wall  of  the  school-house  and  you  see  a  book- 
case locked.  It  contains  the  library  these  mothers  liave  purchased  for  the  schooL 
Their  tcaclier  is  their  librarian.  If  parents  are  poor,  the  use  of  the  books  is  free» 
but  if  able  to  pay,  the  society  receive  four,  six  or  eight  cents,  according  to  the 
value,  on  each  volume  used  in  the  season.  This  will  keep  their  fund  good  to 
purchase  new  ones  when  needed,  or  when  it  shall  be  resolved  that  new  studies 
shall  be  introduced ;  and  they  Und  that  a  great  saving  is  to  be  made  of  family 
expenses,  by  this  plan  of  providing  school-books  for  their  children ;  no  money- 
loving  author  will  there  put  out  a  good  work  and  introduce  a  bad  one,  by  flat- 
tering the  vanity  or  tampering  with  the  honesty  of  the  teacher.  She,  as  is 
proper,  is  but  the  agent  of  the  mothers;  therefore,  if  she  leaves  the  school, 
there  need  be  no  change  of  studies. 

Go  with  me  to  this  school  and  listen  to  the  recitations.  The  children  are 
taught  to  articulate  without  toning.  The  little  ones  have  their  slates,  on  whiclv 
they  print  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  larger  have  their  blackboards,  on 
which  they  state  and  work  their  sums  in  arithmetic,  or  illustrate  geographical, 
studies  by  drawing  maps.  They  are  taught  spelling  and  composition  simulta- 
neously, by  writing  sentences  on  familiar  subjects,  or  concerning  their  lessons. 
The  most  advanced  class  compose  familiar  letters.  This  class  are  this  season 
learning  "Chemistry  for  Beginners;"  and  at  home  the  mothers  are  delighted  to 
observe  them  engaged  in  their  simple  experiments.  No  idle  stray  books  are 
here  read  to  give  false  principles  in  morals,  to  foster  a  maudlin  sensibility,  or 
teach  the  children  a  style  more  childish  than  their  own.  The  precious  hours 
of  school  reading  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  with  their  books 
of  study,  which  they  are  taught  to  understand  and  explain.  When  they  are 
merry,  they  sing.  They  are  not  kept  more  than  an  hour  confined,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  sport  in  the  wood  just  by,  or  on  the  green  bank  of  the  hillock, 
on  which  the  school-house  stands — fortunately  at  some  distance  from  the  public 
road.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Beriin,  among  the  beautiful  brooks  and  groves  of 
Kensington,  that  this  favored  spot  may  be  found. 

Not  only  have  these  mothers  improved  their  children  but  themselves.  1  in- 
stead of  gay  parties  for  their  daughters,  they  have  in  some  cases  invited  a  class, 
it  may  be,  of  geography  or  chemistry,  to  their  houses,  and  themselves  examined 
ihem  in  their  study.  The  regular  meetmg  of  the  society  has  been  held  one 
aflemoon  of  each  month  at  the  school-house,  when  they  have  first  heard  the 
children  recite,  and  then  dismissing  them,  have  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the 
society,  their  industrious  hands  perhaps  employed  in  the  meantime  in  making^ 
garments  for  the  destitute. 

The  field  opens  before  them  as  they  advance.  They  have  made  discoveries 
of  conveniences  to  be  provided,  of  discomforts  and  dangers  to  health  and  physi- 
cal constitution  to  be  guarded  against,  which,  but  for  their  personal  attention^ 
they  would  never  have  dreamed  of. 
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PREUMIXARY    HISTORY. 

The  earliest  educational  conventions  in  Vermont  of  which  there 
appear>*  to  be  any  record  were  held  in  the  winter  of  1830—31,  and 
were  connected  with  the  movement  in  behalf  of  lyceums,  which  had 
become  8o  general  throughout  the  Union.  These  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  were  attended  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook,  the  originator  of  the  system.  Weekly  meetings  of  teachers, 
semi-annual  county  conventions,  and  the  use  of  apparatus  in  schools 
were  recommended,  and  committees  were  appointed  and  times  spec- 
ified for  town  and  county  meetings  to  organize  lyceums  or  associa- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  t^t^'ncral.  Four  or  five  County  Lyceums  were  formed  at 
the  time,  and  town  associations  also  in  several  places  in  the  State. 
Some  of  these  Lyceums  contiiuied  in  operation  for  several  years, 
but  there  is  very  little  upon  record  respecting  them. 

The  information  at  hand  respecting  subsequent  movements  is  im- 
perfect and  our  record  consequently  will  probably  be  defective.  The 
*' Annals  of  Education  "  for  June,  1886,  contains  a  notice  of  a  State 
Convention  of  teachers  and  others,  to  be  held  at  Montpelier  on  the 
23d  of  August,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion. No  notice,  however,  is  given  of  the  holding  or  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting.  The  friends  of  education  in  Windsor  county 
met  at  Windsor,  March  13th,  1839 — Hon.  Horace  Everett,  Presi- 
dent ;  E.  C.  Tracy,  Secretary  ;  and  Rev.  J.  Tracy,  of  Boston,  Rev.  J. 
Richards,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Phelps,  a  Business  Committee.  Hon.  Ja- 
cob Collamer  delivered  a  lecture  upon  "  legislation  in  regard  to  com- 
mon schools,"  and  the  following  resolutions,  which  show  the  ques- 
tions and  spirit  of  the  times,  were  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  interest  of  the  Surplus  Revenue,  instead  of  being  used  to 
diminish  the  taxes  merely,  ou^ht  to  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  either  by  providing  better  houses,  by  purchasing  libraries  and 
apparatus,  by  establishing  njodol  schools,  by  keeping  up  a  school  of  a  high 
character  in  each  town  for  the  whole  year,  by  continuing  the  several  district 
schools  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year  than  now,  or  iu  such  other  way  as  the 
several  towns  and  districts  may  judjre  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  regards  with  peculiar  interest  those  institu- 
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tiona  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  tlie  qualification  of  teachere  for 
common  schools,  and  that  we  cordially  recommend  to  our  community  such  in- 
stitutiona  as  especially  deserving  of  patronage. 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  the  introduction  into  our  common  schools  of 
branches  higher  and  more  numerous  than  those  now  customarily  taught,  so  far 
as  can  be  done  by  adopting  elementary  works  of  history  and  science  as  reading 
books. 

Heaolved^  That  the  Convention  recommend  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
County  Association  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  and  that  a  meeting 
be  held  in  Woodstock,,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  next,  to  organize  said 
Association. 

ResolvedL,  That  great  benefits  would  result  from  the  introduction  of  libraries 
and  apparatus  for  illustration  into  primary  schools. 

Hon.  J.  Collainer,  Rev.  J.  Thurston,  and  Rev.  Z.  Bliss  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  secure  a  general  representation  at  the  pro 
posed  meeting  and  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements. 

In  1842,  several  important  meetings  were  held  in  behalf  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  education  for  the  State.  A  convention  had  al- 
ready been  held  at  Brandon  in  1841.  A  second  was  held  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  January  13th,  1842,  of  which  Hon.  W.  C.  Kittredge  was 
chairman,  and  Hon.  Haney  Bell,  secretary.  Many  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  energetic  men  of  the  State  were  present  and  the 
whole  subject  of  education,  both  by  schools  and  colleges,  came  un- 
der consideration.  Resolutions  of  a  general  character  were  adopted 
respecting  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  especially  of  the  academies, 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Kittredge,  Merrill,  Smith,  Wheeler,  Labaree, 
Stevens,  of  Baniet,  Briggs,  Clarke,  Hallock,  Stoddard,  Starr,  of 
Middlebury,  Palmer,  Adams,  Prindle,  Twining,  and  others.  The 
chairman  and  secretary  were  requested  to  prepare  and  publish  an 
address  to  the  public  upon  the  subject  of  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  State,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bur 
lington  on  the  23d  of  February.  At  this  meeting  Gov.  Paine  pre 
sided,  and  G.  B.  Shawe  and  J.  K.  Converse  acted  as  secretaries. 
The  Convention  was  addressed  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Benedict  in  relation 
to  the  legislation  of  the  State  upon  education ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peck, 
of  Poultney,  upon  the  common  school  system  of  New  York,  and 
upon  the  outlines  of  a  system  for  Vermont ;  by  Pres.  Wheeler,  upon 
the  Massachusetts  system;  by  Calvin  Pease,  upon  the  prevailing 
system  of  academical  education ;  by  Rev.  Zenas  Bliss,  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  State ;  by  Prof.  Twining,  upon  the  means 
of  arousing  popular  interest  and  action  in  behalf  of  education;  and 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Marsh,  on  physical  education.  The  action  of  the 
previous  Legislature  in  providing  for  the  collection  of  information 
and  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State  was  ap- 
pro ve<l  and  the  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  defects  in  our  present  system  of  education  can  not  be 
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remedied  without  enlightened  legislative  action,  by  whidi  all  our  seminaries  of 
learning  shall  be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  and  receive  that 
patronage  from  the  government  which  they  .so  highly  deserve. 

Resolvtd,  That  the  only  mode  of  securing  this  legislative  action  is  by  circulat- 
ing information  amonir  the  peoples-creating  a  correct  public  sentiment  and  pro- 
ducing such  an  interest  among  all  classes  of  the  community  as  will  sustain  the 
Legislature  in  the  action  proposed. 

Jiesolved,  That  immediate,  determined,  and  decided  action  for  the  production 
of  these  results,  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  education  in  the 
State. 

Messrs.  Pres.  J.  Wheeler,  E.  Fairbanks,  E.  C.  Tracy,  D.  P. 
Thompson,  and  N.  Williams  were  appointed  a  committee  with 
power  to  call  another  convention  and  prepare  business  for  its  action. 

Though  no  definitive  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  in  1843 
or  1844,  public  discussion  was  continued  and  the  popular  mind 
awakened  to  the  need  of  improvement.  Early  in  1845  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Middlebury,  and  Thomas  H.  Palmer  was  appointed 
to  procure  and  publish  authentic  information  respecting  the  school 
laws  of  the  free  States.  Gov.  Slade,  in  His  message  of  Oct.  11th, 
1845,  to  the  Legislature,  made  an  exposition  of  the  defects  of  the 
law,  and  earnestly  commended  to  their  attention  the  subject  of 
school  supervision.  On  Oct.  18th,  of  the  same  year,  a  convention 
met  at  Montpelier  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Society,  of  which 
Hon.  James  Barrett  was  chairman,  and  D.  W.  C.  Clarke,  secretary. 
The  '^Vermont  Society  for  the  Improvement  cf  the  Common  SchooV^ 
— by  diffusing  information  respecting  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of 
the  school  system  and  the  best  methods  of  removing  the  one  and 
supplying  the  other,  and  by  promoting  the  formation  of  County  and 
Town  Societies — was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  oflS- 
cers: — lion.  S.  II.  Jenison,  President.  D.  P.  Thomas  and  T.  H. 
Palmer,  Secretaries.  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  and  William  W^arner,  Exec- 
utive Committee^  and  twelve  Vice-Presidents.  We  have  no  record 
of  any  subsequent  meetings  of  this  Society,  and  the  principal  sub- 
ject proposed  for  its  action  was  removed  by  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Nov.  5th,  1845,  providing  for  town,  county,  and  State  Superin- 
tendents, the  visitation  of  schools,  examination  of  teachers,  and  an- 
nual Countv  Conventions  of  teachers.  Hon.  Horace  Eaton  was 
elected  Superintendent  and  continued  in  the  diligent  and  faithful 
performance  of  its  duties  until  1851.  The  County  Conventions  of 
teachers,  which  the  act  required  to  be  called  by  the  Superintendents, 
seem  not  to  have  been  generally  held  until  some  two  years  later. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  however,  were  commenced  in  1846 — the  first 
in  Washington  and  Lamoille  counties — and  soon  became  of  general 
occurrence,  though  unassisted  by  the  State.  Several  County  Teach- 
ers' Associations    were   also   organized,  of  which  the  earliest  was 
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probably  that  of  Caledonia  county,  in  1847.  In  May,  1847,  the- 
publication  of  the  ^^ School  Journal  and  Vermont  A^iculturist "  was 
commenced  by  Messrs.  N.  Bishop  and  Tracy,  at  Windsor,  and  was^ 
continued  three  years — the  first  educational  journal  in  the  State. 

A  State  Educational  Convention  of  grt^at  interest  met  at  Chelsea, 
Aug.  28th,  1848,  and  continued  in  session  three  days — Hon.  Hor- 
ace Eaton,  Pres.  Jason  Steele  and  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Vice-Pres,  N. 
Bishop  and  J.  K.  Colby,  Sec.  Discussions  were  held  upon  various 
questions — The  proper  studies  for  Common  Schools,  their  proper 
order,  and  the  modes  of  teaching  them — School-houses — Qualifica 
tions  of  Teachers — Defects  in  Schools — and  School  Government. 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  Addison  Brown,  upon  the 
^^Nature  and  Means  of  Education  ;"  by  Charles  Northend,  on  the 
*^Duties  of  Parents  in  relation  to  Common  Schools ;"  by  Rev.  D. 
H.  Ranney,  on  the  ^^ Claims  of  Physical  Education;'^  by  W.  A. 
Burnham,  on  ^'School  Government  ;^^  by  Rev.  T.  Hall,  on  ''School^ 
Manners  and  Morals  ;^^  by  Gov.  Slade,  on  ^^  Common  School  Edu- 
cation-at  the  West  ;^''  by  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Boston,  and  by  Gov.  Ea- 
ton. The  discussions  and  addresses  were  reported  at  some  length 
in  the  "School  Journal."  In  August,  1849,  the  American  Institute 
of  Instniction  held  a  meeting  of  great  interest  at  Montpelier. 

In  November,  1849,  the  act  of  1845  was  amended,  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  being  abolished,  and  appropriations  made 
in  support  of  annual  Teachers'  Institutes — with  other  minor  changes. 
This  law  continued  in  force  until  1852,  when  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  was  suspended  by  the  neglect  of  the  Legislature  to 
fill  it,  and  the  appropriations  to  the  Institutes  were  withdrawn. 

ORGANIZATION    AND   PROCEEDINGS  OF   THE   STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  suggestion  in  favor  of  a  State  Association  of  Teachers 
was  made  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  early  in  the  year  1850,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Vermont  Chronicle.  A  call  was  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Montpelier  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, for  the  organization  of  a  State  Society  and  for  discussions  upon 
the  subject  of  education  in  Vermont.  This  call  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  J.  K.  Colby,  C.  G.  Burnham,  Asa  Brainard,  C.  B.  Smith,  J 
E.  King,  I.  O.  Miller,  L.  0.  Stevens,  and  B.  B.  Newton.  Rev.  H. 
P.  Hickok  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  S.  H.  Pea- 
body,  Secretary.  The  Teachers'  Association  of  Vermont  was 
duly  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  declaring  its  ob- 
ject to  be  ''  to  rouse  from  its  slumbers  the  public  mind,  to  interest 
and  encourage  the  heart  of  the  common  school  teacher,  and  to  im- 
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j)res3  upon  superintendents,  teachers  of  Academies  and  higher  semi- 
diaries,  their  great  responsibilities  as  exponents  of  the  public  school 
interests,"  and  the  following  oflBcers  were  elected : — Rev.  Worth- 
iugtou  Smith,  D.  D.,  Pres,  Hon.  Horace  Eaton,  Rev.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  J.  S.  Fairbanks,  Rev.  H.  J.  Parker,  R.  C.  Benton,  J.  S.  Spauld- 
iug,  Hon.  D.  Marvine,  M.  Dwinnell,  Rev.  H.  Orcutt,  Hon.  D.  M. 
Oamp,  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor,  Rev.  E.  J.  Scott,  L.  G.  Meade,  and  C. 
B.  Smith,  Vice-Pres.  I.  O.  Miller,  J.  K.  Colby,  and  Z.  K.  Pang- 
born,  Sec.  Rev.  H.  P.  Hickok,  Treas,  Rev.  P.  B.  Newton,  W.  A. 
Burnbam,  and  L.  O.  Stevens,  Ex.  Com.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
recommending  the  union  of  two  or  more  school-districts,  whenever 
practicable,  and  the  formation  of  graded  schools ;  urging  a  more  rigid 
■execution  of  the  law  requiring  the  annual  examination  of  teachers; 
upon  the  need  of  a  digest  of  the  school  laws,  and  against  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  law,  until  it  had  received  a  fair  trial ;  and  advising  the 
introduction  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary  into  every  district  and 
liigh  school.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  school  laws 
and  report  such  alterations  and  additions  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 

Second  Antual  Meeting. — At  Waterbury,  August  27th,  1861. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  upon  the  ^^Injluence  of 
the  As.soiiatioii  in  advauciny  the  interests  of  Education  in  the 
State ;"  by  Rev.  J.  E.  King,  on  the  ^''Liberal  Education  of  Fe- 
jnalts ;'^  by  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  on  ''^Indolence  of  Thoufjfhtj  the  Teach- 
er^a  (/7'ea(eitt  Emmy  f"*  by  Prof.  C.  Pease,  on  "  Classical  Studies  ;^^ 
by  Kev.  A.  Brainard,  on  ''Habits  of  Obedience  ;^^  and  by  L.  O.  Ste- 
vens, on  '^Reform  in  our  Academies.'''  Resolutions  were  passed 
Aipon  the  intiuence  of  the  thoroughly  qualified  Teacher  and  the  duty 
of  united  effort ;  in  favor  of  the  publication  of  an  educational  jour- 
nal ;  in  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  libraries  in  high  schools  and 
academies,  as  compared  with  that  of  philosophical  apparatus;  ad- 
vising an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  and 
urging  a  more  careful  examination  of  teachei's  by  the  town  Superin- 
tendents. J.  T.  Fairbanks  was  authorized  to  memorialize  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  against  injurious  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  view  of  the  great  defects  of  the  school-houses 
through  the  State,  in  location  and  structure,  and  of  the  slowness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  become  convinced  of  the  fact,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  upon  the  proper  loca- 
tion and  size  of  school  grounds,  and  upon  a  plan,  with  specifications 
and  estimates,  for  a  district  school-house  suitable  to  the  general 
wants  of  the  State ;  discussed  bv  Messrs.  Rev.  A.  G.  Pease,  Rev.  A. 
Brainard,  Rev.   Dr.  Smith,  0.  G.  Burnbam,  W.  A.  Burnham,  Z.  K. 
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Pangborn,  J.  O.  Miller,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  and  others.  The  ofticui.- 
of  the  previous  year  were,  with  few  exceptions,  reelected.  J.  S.. 
Spauiding  was  elected  Cor.  Secretary,  and  J.  E.  King,  J.  D.  Wick- 
hanj,  and  J.  O.  Miller,  Ex.  Committee. 

Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  St.  Johnsbury,  Aug.  lOtli,  1852. 
Addresses  were  delivered  bv  L.  O.  Stevens,  on  the  ^^  Vermont  School 
Si/stem  ;^^  by  11.  S.  Xoyes,  on  the  ^''Necessity  of  Le(jidative  Action 
to  an  Efficient  Educational  Syf^tem ;"  by  Rev.  E.  Cutler,  on  the 
'•^  True  Idea  of  a  Practical  Education;''''  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bittenger. 
on  ^^Accomplishments  ;''^  and  by  Pres.  E.  Bourne,  on  a  ^'Comparison 
of  the  Collegiate  Education  cf  the  Old  and  New  World. ^^  The  com- 
mittee upon  tlie  establishment  of  a  State  Journal,  reported  the  pro- 
po.sed  publication  of  the  '''^ Teacher'' s  Voice,^''  by  Z.  K.  Pangborn, 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  This  journal  was  pubHshed  for  a  year, 
or  more.  Rev.  J.  D.  Wickham,  D.  M.  Camp,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  and 
W.  A.  Burnham  were  appointed  a  committee  in  relation  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  a  State  Nonual  School,  ^.5,000  hav- 
ing already  been  offered  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  the  addi 
tional  amount  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plan.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  relation  to  the  evil  of  a  too  frequent  change  of  text- 
books; against  the  encouragement  of  ignorant,  itinerant  lecturers; 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  single  desks  in  schools ;  and  soliciting  the  at- 
tendance of  common  school  teachers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation. These  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Orcutt,  Wick- 
ham, Camp,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Pangborn,  Sam.  H.  Taylor,  and  others. 
The  previous  officers  were  reelected. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Rutland,  August  23d,  1853. 
Addresses  by  Rev.  W.  Smith  ;  by  Rev.  H.  Orcutt,  on  '■^Sources  of 
Educational  Influence  /^  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Lambert,  on  ^^Deaf-Mutes 
and  their  Education ;"  by  W.  A.  Burnham,  on  ^^ School  Govern- 
ment ;"  by  C.  n.  Hayden,  on  '•^ Boohs ;''''  and  by  Gen.  Hopkins,  on 
the  '•'Common  School  System^  Resolutions  were  adopted,  after 
discussion,  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Ormsby,  N.  Bishop,  Pangborn,  Smith, 
Hicks,  Aiken,  and  others,  requesting  information  from  the  presi 
dents  of  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools,  respecting  their  sev- 
eral institutions;  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  classification 
of  students  in  academies,  and  a  regular  course  of  studies ;  and  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  graded  union  schools.  W.  Smith,. 
D.  D.,  B.  Labaree,  D.  D.,  J.  A.  Hicks,  D.  D.,  Horace  Eaton,  D.  M. 
Camp,  Rev.  N.  Bishop,  and  Z.  K.  Pangborn  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  the  Legislature  **  for  such  action  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  education  as  a  sound,  wise,  and  liberal  policy  requires." 
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Rev.  Dr.  Smith  was  reelected  President;  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  J, 
Graham,  and  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  Secretaries;  H.  Orcutt,  E.  C.  Tracy, 
and  J.  K.  Colby,  Ex.  Committee. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Windsor,  August  22d,  1854.  Ad- 
dresses by  Bishop  J.  H.  Hopkins,  on  the  ^^ Agencies  required  far  a 
full  Result  of  Ediuation  ;"  by  R.  W.  Clarke,  on  the  ^'Reciprocal  Du- 
ties  of  the  Citizen  and  the  State  ;^^  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Howard,  on  ^^  Com- 
mon Schoo/n — their  Importance  and  Means  of  Improvement  ;^^  by 
Cornelius  Walker,  on  the  '^Best  Method  of  Teaching  Reading  ;^^  and 
by  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  on  the  ^'Education  now  needed  in  Vermoni.^^ 
Essays  were  also  read  by  J.  Graham,  on  the  '•''Necessity  of  a  State 
Board  of  Education  ;^''  by  Hon.  D.  M.  Camp,  on  ''^Phonology  ;^^  by 
J.  K.  Colby,  on  ^'^ Means  of  Keeping  Scholars  Employed  f*  by  J.  S. 
Spaulding,  on  the  ''''Best  Method  of  Teaching  Arithfnetic  ;^^  and  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Hurlbert,  on  ''^School  Government.''^  The  prominent  sub- 
ject before  the  Association  for  discussion  and  action  was  that  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education.  Messrs.  D.  M.  Camp,  Prof.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  Prof.  H.  Orcutt,  Chief  Justice  Redfield,  Rev.  E.  Ballon,  and 
Rev.  E.  J.  Scott  were  appointed  a  committee  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  to  aid  with  suggestions  as  to  the  details 
of  a  suitable  act,  and  to  procure  petitions  to  the  Legislature  in  be- 
half of  this  object.  A  resolution  was  also  passed  in  favor  of  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  County  Associations. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Camp  was  elected  President ;  J.  S.  Spaulding,  Cor. 
Secretary ;  and  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  John  Graham,  and  C.  B.  Hurlbert, 
Ex.  Committee. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  St.  Albans,  August  21st,  1855. 
Lectures  and  Essays  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  on  '•''Reading ;"  by 
R.  C.  Benton,  Jr.,  on  '•''School  Government ;"  by  G.  E.  Hood,  on 
'"Teaching,  we  give,  and  giving,  we  retain ;'''  by  Prof.  G.  N.  Board- 
ni;in,  on  ^^ Elocution,  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  ;^^  and  by  Prof. 
L.  S.  Rust,  on  the  ^^ Importance  of  Vocal  Music  in  Common  SchooW^ 
Discussions  following  the  lectures  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  G.  E. 
Hood,  C.  B.  Hurlbert,  E.  B.  Smith,  N.  Bishop,  R.  C.  Benton,  Jr., 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  cfec.  The  Cunnnittee  on  a  Board  of  Education 
reported  the  subject  of  school  improvement  to  be  thoroughly  before 
the  people,  and  the  probability  of  the  adoption  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory school  system  by  the  succeeding  Legislature.  Rev.  E.  B. 
Smith,  1 ).  D.,  was  elected  President ;  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  Cor.  Sec- 
retary ;  J.  K.  Colby,  Rev.  J.  Steele,  and  G.  E.  Hood,  Ex.  Committee. 
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Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Banre,  August  19th,  1856. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  H.  B.  Wood,  on  the  *'  Vermont  School 
Fundj^  as  consisting  in  the  native  talent  and  energy  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  influence  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  forma- 
tion and  cultivation  of  character ;  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  ^^Pennsylvania  Schools  and  School  S}/stem ;"  and  by  Rev.  H. 
P.  Gushing,  on  the  ^^  Teacher* s  Mission^  Discussions  were  held 
upon  Union  and  Graded  Schools;  the  necessity  of  an  amended 
School  Law;  the  State  Policy  in  relation  to  Schools  and  School- 
books  ;  and  School  Government — participated  in  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Graham,  C.  W.  Gushing,  M.  Burbank,  J.  Brittan,  Jr.,  Rev.  C.  G. 
Parker,  0.  D.  A  His,  J.  Sargent,  Blanchard,  Camp,  Spaulding,  and 
Ranney.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  graded  schools,  and 
the  introduction  of  Normal  Schools  .and  Teachers'  Institutes.  In 
view  of  the  facts  that  since  1852  the  Legislature  had  withdrawn  it« 
appropriations  from  Teachers'  Institutes,  had  refused  to  appoint  a 
State  Superintendent,  as  required  by  law,  and  had  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  school  laws,  it  was  resolved — 

That  we  will  use  our  utmost  exertions  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  according  to  the  provisions  of  our  statutes. 

That  our  State  Legislature  has  pursued  a  fatal  poliey^  in  neglecting  the  inter- 
ests of  our  public  schools,  and  that  the  most  of  4he  money  now  expended  is 
worse  than  wasted. 

Rev.  Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President ;  Rev.  0.  D.  Al- 
lis,  Cor.  Secretary ;  and  J.  H.  Graham,  J.  S.  Spaulding,  and  J.  S. 
Lee,  Ex.  Committee. 

In  November,  1856,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  estab- 
lishing a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  secretary,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  general  duties  of  school  supervision.  Teachers'  Institutes  were 
required  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county,  towards  the 
expenses  of  which  a  grant  of  thirty  dollars  annually  was  made,  and 
the  time  spent  by  the  teachers  in  attendance  was  to  be  embraced  in 
their  terms  of  service.  In  January,  1867,  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  a  new  era  com- 
menced in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Vermont. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Northfield,  August  18th,  1857. 
Lectures  by  Dr.  Calvin  Pease,  on  the  ^'Characteristics  of  a  Good 
Teacher  ;^^  by  Prof.  A.  Cumings,  on  the  *' Adaptation  of  our  Insti- 
tutions to  the  Wants  of  the  People ;"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Gushing,  on 
the  **Importanc€  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Social  Principle  ;"  by  E. 
Bourne,  L  L.  D.,  on  the  "  Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;"  by  Prof.  M. 
II.  Buckham,  on  "7%€  So-called  School  Reforms;^'*  by  Ex-Gov. 
Slade,  on  ^^ Moral  Education  ;''  and  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  "^«»- 
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eral  Interests  of  Education  in  tha  Stated  Essays  were  read  by  E. 
ConaDt,  on  ^^ Academies  and  Public  Schools  /'  and  by  E.  C.  John- 
son, on  ^'Graded  Schools,^^  Resolutions  were  adopted  recommend- 
ing the  formation  of  local  Teachers  Associations ;  the  selection  of  a 
series  of  text-books  through  the  Board  of  Education,  for  general  use 
throughout  the  State ;  uniformity  of  requirement*  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  town  Superintendents  in 
their  County  Conventions;  the  graded  school  system;  the  moral 
culture  of  pupils  and  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools ;  and 
the  general  introduction  of  Vocal  Music  into  schools.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  journal  was  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
by  J.  K.  Colby,  and  referred  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  N. 
G.  Clark,  J.  K.  Colby,  and  E.  C.  Johnson,  for  their  farther  action, 
who  should  also  provide  suitable  educational  matter  and  secure  its 
publication  in  the  Vermont  papers.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
secure  statistical  information  respecting  the  colleges  and  higher 
schools  of  the  State.  Rev.  Calvin  Pease  was  reelected  President; 
Rev.  S.  L.  Elliott,  Secretary ;  Rev.  A.  Hyde,  J.  S.  Spaulding,  A.  D. 
Rowe,  Rev.  C.  W.  Cushing,  and  Prof.  A.  Jackman,  Ex.  Committee. 
The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  unusually  full. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Bellows  Falls,  August  16th,  1858. 
Lectures  and  essays  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Pease,  on  the  ^^Quali- 
Jications  and  Responsibilities  of  our  Common  School  Teachers  ;^^  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Lee,  on  the  "^ Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Profession  ;"  by  R. 
L.  Perkins,  on  ^^ Reading  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  ;"  by  J.  S. 
Spaulding,  on  the  ^''Relations  of  Common  to  Higher  Schools  ;"  by  J. 
L.  Stow,  on  '^Recitation ;"  by  Henry  Clark,  on  ^^Me7ital  Develop- 
ment ;^^  by  Hon.  W.  Slade,  on  ^^Thoroughness  in  Intellectual  Edu- 
cation ;"  by  A.  D.  Rowe,  on  the  '''^  Teacher  out  of  the  School-room  ;^^ 
by  Rev.  E.  W.  Hooker,  oi\  the  ^'Importance  of  Music  in  Common 
Schools  ;'^  and  by  Prof.  G.  N.  Boardman,  on  the  '^'•True  Educa- 
tional Policy  for  Vermont'''  The  subject  of  a  school  journal  was 
aorain  brought  prominently  before  the  Association.  Propositions 
had  been  received  both  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  to 
unite  in  sustaining  the  journals  of  those  States,  which  propositions 
were  declined.  The  committee  of  the  previous  year  reported  the 
publication  of  various  articles  in  twenty-five  difllerent  papers  of  the 
State,  and  recommended  the  continuation  of  the  same  course.  The 
committee  was  continued  and  a  second  committee,  consisting  of  A. 
E.  Leavenworth,  A.  L>.  Roe,  and  J.  S.  Spaulding,  was  appointed  to 
take  measures  to  commence,  if  practicable,  the  publication  of  a 

School  Journal.     The  **  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Vi*- 
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itor "  was  accordingly  commenced  in  the  April  following,  and  has. 
been  continued  till  the  present. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  that  academies  insist 
upon  definite  acquirements  as  a  condition  of  admission,  to  be  de- 
termined by  examination.  Rev.  Dr.  Pease  was  reelected  to  the 
office  of  President;  Rev.*  J.  H.  Worcester,  Prof.  G.  W.  Boardman^ 
Rev.  A.  Webster,  Ex.  Committee. 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Burlington,  August  16th,  1859. 
Lectures  by  Rev.  W.  Child,  D.  D.,  upon  "7%(?  Education  that 
should  be  aimed  at,  and  its  attainment ;  by  Rev.  F.  T.  Russell,  on 
^^ Elocution  f  by  Prof.  11.  Orcutt,  on  the  ^''Condition  of  Schools  in 
New  York  ;^^  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  ^^Educational  Interests  of 
Vermont  ;^^  and  by  Hon.  D.  Needham,  on  ^^ Teaching  as  a  Profes- 
non,^^  An  essay  was  read  by  L.  II.  Austin,  on  the  ''''Value  of  Cor- 
rect Reading  in  Mental  Culture,^^  which  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
discussion.  There  were  also  discussions  upon  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  English  Grammar,  and  upon  the  resolution  of  the  previous 
year  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  academies. 
The  Committee  on  the  "School  Journal"  reported  that  it-*  publica- 
tion had  been  commenced  with  favorable  prospects.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  among  others,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  lion.  Wil- 
liam Slade  and  Horace  Mann.  The  President  was  reelected,  and 
Messrs.  J.  K.  Colby,  Rev.  R.  M.  Manly,  and  Thompson,  of  Peacham, 
were  elected  Ex.  Committee.  This  session  was  much  the  largest 
and  in  every  way  the  most  interesting  and  successful  that  had  yet 
been  held — some  four  or  five  hundred  teachers  were  present. 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  St.  Johnsbury,  August  14tli, 
1860.  Addresses  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Boardman,  on  the  ^^ Dignity  and 
Importance  of  the  Teachers  Work  ;^^  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  on  the 
^^  Claims  of  the  Bible  to  a  Place  in  our  Schools  ;"  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on 
the  ^^  Condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  ;^^  by  Hon.  J.  S. 
Morrill,  on  the  ^'Culture  of  Man,  and  some  of  its  Means  ;^^  and  by 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark.  Discussions  were  held  upon  the  facilities  needed 
and  practicable  for  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the 
State ;  and  upon  the  standard  of  qualifications  to  be  required  in 
those  licensed  to  teach  common  schools.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
that  male  and  female  teachers  of  equal  qualifications  and  performing 
equal  services  should  receive  equal  compensation  ;  that  the  Teacher's 
Institutes  which  had  been  hold  through  the  State  had  proved  of 
gjreat  beneficial  value  to  teachers  and  the  community,  and  should  be 
altended  by  all  teachers;  that  the  personal  influence  likely  to  be  ex- 
erted by  the  teacher  ought  to  be  regarded  in  his  selection  no  less 
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than  ability  to  teach ;  expressing  confidence  in  the  school  system, 
and  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  <fcc. 
The  following  oflBcers  were  elected : — J.  K.  Colby,  Pres,  Rev.  P. 
H.  White,  Vice-Pres,  Rev.  S.  L.  Elliott,  Rec,  Sec.  Prof.  S.  W. 
Boardman,  Prof.  N.  Q.  Clark,  and  Prof.  C.  B  Smith,  IJr.  Com.y 
and  fourteen  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Middlebiiry,  August  19th,  1861. 
Lectures  by  J.  Dana,  on  ^^ Arithmetic ;"  by  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  on 
^^ Moral  Culture;''^  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Buckham,  on  the  ''English  Lan- 
guage in  School  /'  and  by  H.  Orcutt,  on  the  '^Relation  of  Common 
Schoolit  to  the  Prosperity  of  a  Community y  Discussions  were  held 
upon  vocal  music  in  schools ;  how  long  young  children  should  be  de- 
tained in  school ;  and  the  position  of  English  grammar  in  a  school 
course.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  greater  attention  should  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  to  the  elementary  studies  and  less  to  the 
higher  branches.  J.  K.  Colby  was  elected  President ;  J.  Dana,  J. 
D.  Wickham,  and  E.  Conant,  Ex.  Committee. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Brattleboro  on  the  21st  of  August,  which  was  unusually  attractive 
and  very  fully  attended. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Windsor,  August  19th, 
1862.  Addresses  bv  Rev.  W.  Sewall,  on  '''Moral  Culture  in  Com- 
mon  Schools ;"  by  C.  O.  Thompson,  on  the  ''Logical  Method  of 
Teaching  Arithmetic  ;"  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin,  on  "Classical  Sttidies 
in  their  Relation  to  Common  Schools  ;^  by  J.  B.  Thompson,  LL.  D., 
on  "Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic ;"  by  B.  F.  Bingham,  on 
"Reading  ;"  and  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Hunton,  on  the  "Importance  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions  as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools J*^ 
Discussions  followed  the  lectures  upon  Arithmetic  and  Moral  Cul- 
ture, also  upon  the  study  of  the  Constitution  and  upon  tlie  subject- 
matter  and  methods  of  Geography.  Resolutions  were  adopted  rec- 
ommending the  "  School  JournaF' to  wider  favor;  that  the  study 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  introduced  into  schools,  and  more 
specitic  attention  given  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  State ; 
that  lack  of  discipline  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  schools,  and  that 
more  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  the  Registers  and  making  the 
returns  required  by  law.  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin  was  elected  President ; 
Prof  N.  G.  Clark,  Vice-President;  Rev.  William  Sewall,  B.  F. 
Bingham,  and  D.  G.  Moore,  Ex.  Committee. 

FouRTEETH  Annual  Meetino. — At  Rutland,  January  18th,  1863. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Norman  Seaver,  on  the  ^^Rekttion 
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of  Teachers  to  our  Country  ;"  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Howard,  on  the  "7W 
Ways  ;'^  by  Prof.  M.  H.  Buckhani,  on  the  ^^Supplementary  Work 
of  the  Teacher  ;''''  by  Charles  Northend,  on  the  ^^History  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Education  in  America  ;"  by  S.  B.  Colby,  on  the  ^^True 
Culture  for  Americans  ;"  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  on  ''School  Discipline  ;" 
by  J.  N.  Camp,  on  ''Music  in  Schools  ;^^  by  Gen.  J.  W.  Phelps,  on 
^^Meteorology  ;^''  and  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  "Duties  of  Parents  in 
connection  with  Common  Schools.^'*  Discussions  were  had  upon  the 
proper  mode  of  teaching  Grammar ;  upon  the  uses  of  text-books, 
and  upon  reading.  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White  was  elected  President ;  B. 
F.  Winslow,  Vice-President ;  and  J.  S.  Spaulding,  Eli  Ballon,  and 
C.  C.  Parker,  Ex.  Committee.  This  meeting  was  reported  as  by 
far  the  most  successful  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  ever  held  in  the  State. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Montpelier,  January  18th, 
1864.  Lectures  by  E.  Conant.  upon  "Recitation  ;^'  by  J.  J.  Lewis, 
on  the  "Patriotism  of  Education  ;^''  by  Rev.  D.  Labaree,  D.  D.,  on 
the  "Study  of  the  Ancient  Classics  ;^^  by  D.  D.  Gorham,  on  tlie 
"Method  of  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  the  English  Language  ;"  and 
by  Secretary  J.  S.  Adams.  Interesting  discussions  were  held  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  a  well  endowed  State  Normal  School, 
(subject  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting;)  the  proper  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic;  text-books  and  their  proper  use;  and  the  kind 
of  instruction .  most  conducive  to  patriotism.  Resohitioiis  were 
passed  recommending  the  *'  School  Journal "  and  approving  of  its 
management ;  and  expressing  the  desire  that  the  hospitalities  of  the 
different  towns  where  the  Association  might  meet,  should  be  solic- 
ited only  for  members  who  shall  notify  the  Executive  Committee  of 
their  purpose  to  be  in  attendance.  Rev.  P.  H.  White  whs  reelected 
President;  Rev.  C.  C.  Parker,  Vice-President;  J.  S.  Spaulding,  J. 
;S.  I).  Taylor,  and  M.  H.  Buckhara,  Ex.  Committee. 

The  ''School  Journal''  says: — This  meeting  afforded  reasons  for  great  en- 
^4.•ou^ageraent  to  the  friends  of  education  in  Vermont.  The  number  in  attenii- 
;ince,  the  character  of  the  audience  assembled,  and  the  interest  manifested,  all 
i?how  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  our  Association  had  no  existence.  And  for  several 
years,  the  attendance  was  so  small  that  the  railroads  refused  to  reduce  our  fare 
and  the  villages  where  the  meetings  had  been  held  hardly  knew  the  fact 
Xow,  so  great  has  been  the  change  that  tlie  question  is  seriously  agitated, 
whether  it  is  not  a  serious  imposition  to  ask  free  entertainment  for  all  our 
members.  And  who  came  to  attend  these  meetings?  Presidents  and  profes- 
sors from  our  colleges,  principals  from  our  seminaries,  academies,  and  high 
schools,  and  teachers  from  every  department  of  instruction,  pubhc  and  private. 
Add  to  these  the  representatives  of  the  learned  professions,  (especiaUy  the  cler- 
gymen, who  have  always  occupied  a  proniiiKnt  position  among  the  friends  of 
•education,)  and  citizens  from  every  depart incnt  oi'  life,  and  we  have  an  assem- 
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hly  as  large,  intelligent,  and  influential  as  can  be  gathered  in  the  State  for  any 
other  purpose.'^ 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  St.  Albans,  January  11th,  1866. 
Lectures  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hough,  on  ^^Physkal  Culture  ;"  by  Prof. 
B.  Kellogg,  on  a  ^^  Comparison  of  English  and  American  Literature  ;^^ 
by  D.  G.  Moore,  on  ^^  Object  Teaching  ;"  by  Rev.  G.  Newman,  D.  D., 
on  the  *'Good  School  ;^^  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  ^^  Condition 
ami  Progress  of  Education  in  Vermont ;"  and  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  on  the  ^^Method  of  Teaching  Latin^  Discussions  were  held 
upon  school  discipline ;  the  most  desirable  amount  and  division  of 
school  hours;  teachers' employment  of  time  for  self-improvement; 
and  English  composition.  Resolutions  were  adopted  upon  the  im- 
portance of  physical  culture  and  the  expediency  and  desirableness 
of  its  introduction  into  all  public  schools;  and  approving  the  action 
of  the  previous  Legislature,  requiring  the  entire  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  be  borne  on  the  Grand  List — an  object  which  had 
been  sought  by  the  friends  of  education  for  nearly  twenty  yean. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : — Rev.  J.  Newman,  D.  D.,  Pres, 
Gen.  J.  W.  Phelps,  Vice-Pres,  D.  G.  Moore,  Sec,  E.  Conant, 
Treas,  Prof.  M.  H.  Buckham,  S.  E.  Quimby,  and  B.  F.  Bingham, 
JSx.  Com,y  and  fourteen  Corresponding  Secretaries. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


HIRAM  ORCUTT. 

Hiram  Orcutt,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association 
and  a  prominent  schoolman  of  that  State,  was  bom  at  Acworth,  N.  H.,  Febru- 
ary 3d,  1815.  Though  all  the  influences  that  surrounded  him,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, were  opposed  to  it,  and  though  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  he 
enjoyed  no  advantages  for  study  except  such  as  were  afforded  by  a  poor  dis- 
trict-school for  three  months  of  the  year,  while  his  opportunities  for  reading  were 
confined  to  the  old  "American  Reader,"  the  Bible,  and  an  inferior  weekly  news- 
paper, yet  he  early  determined  upon  a  course  of  liberal  studies.  He  resorted  to 
teaching  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  his  first  school  after 
having  attended  Chester  (Vt.)  Academy  for  one  term.  He  afterwards  attended 
Meriden  (N.  H.)  Academy,  and  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass ,  for  two 
years,  when  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1 838,  graduating  in  1 842.  In 
the  meaiitime  he  had  taught  in  Rockingham,  Vt,  at  Wellfleet  on  Cape  Cod  for 
five  winters  in  succession,  and  afterwards  at  Barre,  Vt.,  and  Andover,  Mas&, 
making  in  all  nine  terras  in  district-schools,  for  a  compensation  varying  from 
eleven  to  thirty  dollars  a-month,  and  board.  He  also  taught  *'  high  schools  "  for  < 
three  terms  while  in  college.  There  was  thus  developed  a  love  for  the  business 
and  an  estimate  of  its  importance  which  determined  his  choice  of  a  profession. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  graduation  Mr.  Orcutt  taught  at  Hebron,  N.  H.,  as 
principal  of  the  Hebron  Academy.  For  the  twelve  years  following  he  had 
charge  of  the  Thetford  (Vt.)  .\cademy,  and  in  1855  was  electtMi  principal  of  a 
Ladies'  Seminary  which  had  been  newly  established  at  North  Granville,  N.  Y., 
and  which  soon  attained  to  a  most  flourishing  condition.  In  1860  he  opened 
the  Glen  wood  Ladies'  Scrninary  at  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  an  a  private  enter- 
prise, taking  with  inni  hin  full  board  of  experienced  teachers,  who  had  all  been 
educated  and  trainiMl  tiiicUr  his  own  care.  The  school  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  during  the  lirst  week  and  has  continued  to  have  an  average  attendance 
of  120  pupils,  from  uuw.y  different  States.  In  August,  1864,  he  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Tilden  Ft-nmle  Seminary,  at  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  while  still  re- 
taining his  position  at  (Hon wood,  and  now  has  under  his  charge  both  institutions 
with  all  their  financial  and  educational  interests.  About  220  young  ladies  hare 
graduated  from  these  Seminaries  during  the  last  ten  years,  among  whom  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  acquire  an  education,  have  been 
aided  and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Orcutt  through  a  full  course  of  study,  have  been 
secured  situations  as  teachers,  and  have  taken  important  positions  in  life. 

Mr.  Orcutt,  an  approved  and  successful  teacher,  has  thus  received  no  profes- 
sional training  except  in  the  school-room  and  in  connection  with  practical  teach- 
ing.    His  best  schoolmaster  has  been  poverty,  and  to  the  necessities  of  early  life 
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and  the  resultant  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  perseverance,  is  due  much  of 
ilie  success  that  has  attended  him.  He  has,  moreover,  always  been  active  in 
sustaining  Teachers'  Institutes  and  educational  conventions  and  associations.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  who  organized  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  has  deliv- 
ered  several  lectures  at  its  annual  meetings.  He  has  for  two  years  been  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  has  been,  since  1861,  ed- 
itor and  proprietor  of  the  ^'Vermont  School  JowmaV^  His  ^^HirUs  to  Teachers^ 
Parents^  and  Pupils;  or  Gleanings  from  SchoolrUfe  Eocperiencey"  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  In  connection  with  Mr.  T.  Rickard  he  has  also  pub- 
lished a  "  Class- Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry ^^^  of  the  several  editions  of  which  somo 
"75,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

WORTHINGTON  SMITH,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Worthinoton  Smith,  D.  D.,  the  first  President  of  the  Vermont  Stat« 
Teachers'  Association,  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  October  11,  1796 — was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Hadley  Grammar  School  and  with  his  brother  at  Genoa,  New 
York — graduated  at  Williams  CoUeg^e  in  1816 — studied  theology  at  the  Ando- 
ver  Seminary — licensed  to  preach  June,  1819,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  St  Albans,  Yt.,  June  4,  1823,  where  he  remained 
twenty-seven  years. 

Dr.  Smith  was  for  one  year  (1820)  principal  of  the  Hopkins'  Grammar  School 
in  Hadley,  and  from  1849  to  his  death  in  1856  President  of  the  University  of 
Yermont,  in  which  position  he  gave  instruction  in  Practical  Economy,  Juris- 
prudence and  Government,  Moral  Science  and  Evidences  of  Religion.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  laborious  and  thorough  in  his  own  preparation  for  the  claas* 
room,  and  his  method  of  teaching  combined  oral  exposition  and  individual 
questioning  on  the  text-book. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  local  and  State  educational  movements.  He 
was  President  of  the  Trustees  of  Franklin  County  Grammar  School — in  1846 
County  Superintendent  of  Common  schools,  and  for  several  years  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  a  frequent  participant  in  the  exercises,  giv- 
ing great  importance  to  the  conservative  features  in  systems  and  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  instruction,  and  was  always  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

CALVIN  PEASE.  D.  D. 

Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Canaan,  Conn..  August  12,  1813.  His 
father,  Salmon  Pease,  removed  to  Charlotte,  Yermont,  in  November,  1826. 
Here  he  was  occupied  on  his  father's  farm  until  the  spring  of  1832,  when  he  en- 
tered Hinesburg  Academy  to  fit  for  college,  having  up  to  that  time  attended 
only  the  common  school  of  the  distiict,  and  improved  the  advantages  of  reading 
thoroughly  the  few  good  books  which  the  scanty  home  library  afibrded.  In 
September,  1833,  he  entered  the  University  of  Yermont,  and  graduated  in 
1838,  having  been  absent  one  year  in  teaching,  but  maintaining  at  all  times  in 
his  class  the  front  rank  for  thoroughness  and  extent  of  scholarship.  He  com- 
menced teaching  in  a  district-school  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  the  same  class  of  schools  frequently,  during  the  winter  terms, 
until  he  became  principal  in  the  Academy  at  Montpelier,  Yt.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  his  Alma  Mater. 
^1  this  position  he  continued  until  Dec.  1855,  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Worthington  Smith  as  President  of  the  institution.     He  was  inaugurated  at 
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Commencement  in  1856,  and  received  a  few  weeks  after  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Middk-Vjury  College.  The  onerous  duties  of  this  office  he  dis- 
charged faithfully  until  Nov.,  1861,  when  in  consideration  of  his  own  health 
and  of  a  larger  income,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Rochester,  New  York.  After  two  years  of  a  most  successful 
ministry  he  died  at  Burlington,  Vt,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1863. 

In  October,  1856,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  created  a  Board  of  Education 
for  the  State  supervision  of  the  system  of  common  schools.  Of  this  Board  Dr. 
Pease  was  made  a  member  and  for  four  years  gave  direction  and  efficiency  to 
its  measures.  Its  Secretary,  J.  S.  Adams,  in  a  communication  published  in  tho 
elegant  and  appropriate  Ik  Memoriam  volume  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas 
H.  Pease,  New  Haven,  thus  speaks  of  his  connection  with  the  Board: — "When 
I  first  met  with  the  Board,"  [to  which  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary,  and 
accepted,  mainly  from  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Pease.]  "  the  members  seemed  to  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  begin  tho  work  of  gathering  up  the  broken  threads,  and  bringing 
into  effective  sl)ape  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  in  fact  devolved  upon 
him  the  whole  direetion  of  practical  matters.  We  together  planned  everj'  thing 
for  the  first  year  or  two;  and  the  courtdence  of  the  Board  in  hia  capacity  and 
judgment  was  iniplieit.  'The  only  difference  of  opinion  arose  from  his  habit  of 
taking  a  larger  view  of  all  educational  matters  than  any  other  member,  and 
from  his  entire  want  of  that  sort  of  fear  that  deters  men  from  doing  what  they  ad- 
mit to  be  right  from  a  desire  to  consult  tlie  dictates  of  expediency.  *  *  The 
State  of  Vermont  owes  Calvin  Pease  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  wisdom 
and  boldness,  mingled  with  tact  and  shrewdness,  with  which  he  threw  himself^ 
at  exactly  the  right  time,  into  the  field  of  educational  labor  in  the  cause  of 
common  schools.*'  In  the  fall  of  1856,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  from  year  to- 
year — giving  to  the  teachers  of  common  schools  the  heartiest  sympathy  and 
effective' cooperation.  Dr.  Pease's  published  writings  of  an  edu«^tional  charac- 
ter are — ''Lnpurt  and  Value  of  Pojndar  Lecturing  of  tfie  Day, "  in  1 842 ;  "  (7  assiaU 
Studies,"  contributed  to  tho  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1852;  the  "/rf^a  of  the  New 
England  Colhje  and  id  Powtr  of  Culture,'^  185G;  Address  to  the  Graduating 
Class  of  the  Medical  Department  in  1856,  and  the  Baccalaureate  Sermons  iu 
1856-7-8-9  and  1860.  For  a  full  estimate  of  Dr.  Pease's  Life,  Charaiter,  and 
Services,  see  the  Discourse  of  Dr.  Shedd,  and  the  Remarks  of  Prof.  Torrey,  in 
the  memorial  volume,  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas  H,  Pease,  New  Haven^ 
1865. 


IV.    MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


PRELIMINAEY   HISTORY. 


The  first  Educational  Convention  in  the  State  of  Michigan  was 
gathered  at  Detroit,  January  3d,  1838,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  continued  in  session  three  days,  during  which  several  lec- 
tures were  delivered  and  discussions  held  upon  general  educational 
topics.  A  Society  was  at  the  same  time  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Michigan  Literary  Institute,  whose  first  annual  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  July  4th,  of  the  same  year,  but 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  it.  In  1839  "County  Common  School 
Associations"  were  formed  in  Calhoun,  Branch,  St.  Joseph,  and 
other  counties,  which  however  eflfected  little. 

Under  the  administration  of  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  Superintendent, 
numerous  County  Teachers'  Associations  and  Educational  Societies 
were  formed  in  1845  and  1846,  of  which  that  of  Lenawee  county 
was  the  earliest.  The  fii-st  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  by  the 
Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association  in  October,  1846.  Town- 
ship  and  even  District  Educational  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the 
County  Societies,  were  at  the  same  time  formed,  and  finally  at  a 
Convention  of  delegates  from  the  County  Societies,  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  June  23d,  1847,  the  Michir/an  State  Educational  Society 
was  organized  as  auxiliary  to  the  "  North-Western  Educational  Soci- 
ety," which  had  been  previously  formed  at  Chicago  in  October^ 
1846,  and  was  mtended  to  unite  and  advance  the  common  educa- 
tional interests  of  all  the  Western  States,  but  was  sustained  only 
two  or  three  years.  The  State  Convention  was  addressed  by  Gen» 
Cass,  Gov.  Felch,  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  E.  C.  Seaman,  and  others,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  the  following  officers  were 
elected: — Dr.  J.  G.  Cornell,  President;  Ira  Mayhew  and  M.  M. 
Baldwin,  Secretaries ;  Rev.  G.  L.  Foster  and  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone^ 
Executive  Committee,  Two  annual  meetings  were  afterwards  held, 
at  Jackson,  in  January,  1848,  and  at  Lansing,  in  1849.  In  the 
spring  of  1849,  Teachers'  Institutes  were  held  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  as- 
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Commencement  in  1856,  and  received  a  few  weeks  after  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Middk-bury  College.  The  onerous  duties  of  this  office  he  dis- 
charged fiiithfully  until  Nov.,  1861,  when  in  consideration  of  his  own  health 
and  of  a  larger  income,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian ChuR^h  of  Rochester,  New  York.  After  two  years  of  a  most  successful 
ministry  he  died  at  Burlington,  Vt,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1863. 

In  October,  1866,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  created  a  Board  of  Education 
for  the  State  supervision  of  the  system  of  common  schools.  Of  this  Board  Dr. 
Pease  was  made  a  member  and  for  four  years  gave  direction  and  efficiency  to 
its  measures.  Its  Secretary,  J.  S.  Adams,  in  a  communication  published  in  th& 
elegant  and  appropriate  In  Memoriam  volume  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas 
H.  Pease,  New  Haven,  thus  speaks  of  his  connection  with  the  Board: — "When 
I  first  met  with  the  Board,"  [to  which  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary,  and 
accepted,  mainly  from  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Pease.]  "  tlie  members  seemed  to  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  begin  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  broken  threads,  and  bringing 
into  effective  shape  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  in  fact  devolveil  upou 
him  the  whole  dlrei'tion  of  practical  matters.  We  together  planned  ever>'  thing 
for  the  first  year  or  two;  and  the  confidence  of  the  Board  in  his  caiwicity  and 
judgment  was  implicit.  Tlie  only  difference  of  opinion  arose  from  his  habit  of 
taking  a  larger  view  of  all  educational  matters  than  any  other  member,  and 
fipom  his  entire  want  of  that  sort  of  fear  that  deters  men  from  doing  what  they  ad- 
mit to  be  right  from  a  desire  to  consult  the  dictates  of  exjyedieuey.  *  *  The 
State  of  Vermont  owes  Calvin  Pease  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  wisdom 
and  boldness,  mingled  with  tact  and  shrewdness,  with  which  he  threw  himself^ 
at  exactly  the  right  time,  into  the  field  of  educational  labor  in  the  cause  of 
common  schools."  In  the  fall  of  185G,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  from  year  ta 
year — giving  to  the  teachers  of  common  schools  the  heartiest  sympathy  and 
effective' cooperation.  Dr.  Pease's  published  writings  of  an  educational  charac- 
ter are — '^Import  and  Value  of  Popular  Lecturing  of  tfie  Day,^'  in  1 842 ;  "  C  anAtctil 
Studies"  contributed  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1852;  the  "/rf^a  of  the  Ntw 
England  Colletja  and  its  Powtr  of  Culture,''  1856;  Address  to  the  Graduating 
Class  of  the  Medical  Department  in  1856,  and  the  Bacciilaureate  Sermons  iu 
1856-7-8-9  and  1860.  For  a  full  estimate  of  Dr.  Pease's  Life,  Character,  and 
Services,  see  the  Discourse  of  Dr.  Shedd,  and  the  Remarks  of  Prof.  Torrey,  in 
the  memorial  volume,  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas  H.  Pease,  New  Haven^ 
1865. 
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PRELIMINARY   HISTORY. 


The  first  Educational  Couvcntion  in  the  State  of  Michigan  was 
gathered  at  Detroit,  January  3d,  1838,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  continued  in  session  three  days,  during  wliich  several  lec- 
tures were  delivered  and  discussions  held  upon  general  educational 
topics.  A  Society  was  at  the  same  time  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Michigan  Literary  Institute^  whose  first  annual  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  July  4th,  of  the  same  year,  but 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  it.  In  1839  "County  Common  School 
Associations"  were  formed  in  Calhoun,  Branch,  St.  Joseph,  and 
other  counties,  which  however  effected  little. 

Under  the  administration  of  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  Superintendent, 
numerous  County  Teachers'  AssociatioTis  and  Educational  Societies 
were  formed  in  1845  and  1846,  of  which  that  of  Lenawee  county 
was  the  earliest.  The  fii-st  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  bv  the 
Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association  in  October,  1846.  Town- 
ship and  even  District  Educational  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the 
Countv  Societies,  were  at  the  same  time  formed,  and  finally  at  a 
Convention  of  delegates  from  the  County  Societies,  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  June  SSd,  1847,  the  Michifjan  State  Educational  Society 
was  organized  as  auxiliary  to  the  "  North-Western  Educational  Soci- 
ety," which  had  been  previously  formed  at  Chicago  in  October, 
1846,  and  was  intended  to  unite  and  advance  the  common  educa- 
tional interests  of  all  the  Western  States,  but  was  sustained  only 
two  or  three  years.  The  State  Convention  was  addressed  by  Gen* 
Cass,  Gov.  Felch,  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  E.  C.  Seaman,  and  others,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : — Dr.  J.  G.  Cornell,  President ;  Ira  Mayhew  and  M.  M. 
Baldwin,  Secretaries ;  Rev.  G.  L.  Foster  and  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone^ 
Executive  Committee.  Two  annual  meetings  were  afterwards  held, 
at  Jackson,  in  January,  1848,  and  at  Lansing,  in  1849.  In  the 
spring  of  1849,  Teachers'  Institutes  were  held  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  as- 
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sisted  by  a  board  of  instructors,  at  Jonesville,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
Pontiac. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture  of  1849,  was  located  at  Ypsilanti  in  1860,  and  the  school 
building  was  formally  dedicated  Oct.  6th,  1862.  Mr.  A.  S.  Welch 
was  appointed  its  Principal.  The  opening  of  the  institution  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  was  preceded  by  the  holding  of  a  Teach-irs'  In- 
stitute, immediately  after  the  dedication,  which  was  attended  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  of  the  State.  Besides  the  usual 
exercises  in  instruction,  evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof. 
Charles  Davies,  on  the  ^^Responsibility  of  Teachers;*^  by  A.  S. 
Welch,  on  ^^ Physical  Science ;"  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong,  on  ^^ Female 
Educatim;''  by  D.  B.  Duffield,  on  the  ''Teacher's  Mission;''  by  E. 
C.  Walker,  on  ''Natural  Science  ;"  by  George  Davis,  on  "Music  ;" 
by  F.  W.  Shearman,  on  the  "Relatio/n  of  the  Normal  School  to 
Teachers;"  and  by  Hon.  C.  D.  Swan,  on  the  "Teacher's  Duties." 

ORGANIZATION   AND  PROCKEDINOS  OF  THE   STATE  TEACHEBS'   ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  suggestion  and  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Welch, 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  at  Ypsilanti,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1862,  by 
the  election  of  the  following  officers : — A.  S.  Welch,  Pres.  H.  B. 
Thayer  and  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  Vice-Pres,  John  Horner  and  J.  ^L 
B.  Sill,  Sec,  Henry  Cheever,  Treas.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting,  to  pro- 
cure lecturers  and  to  report  upon  designated  subjects  of  educational 
interest. 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ypsilanti,  March  29th,  1863. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the  State  Institute,  a 
part  of  each  day  and  evening  being  given  to  it.  A  constitution 
was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected: — A.  S.  Welch, 
Pres.  J.  Estabrook,  M.  S.  Hawley,  J.  G.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Ballard, 
T.  H.  Eaton,  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  B.  G.  Stout,  and  J.  F.  Nichols,  Vice- 
Pres.  J.  Homer  and  J.  B.  Sill,  Sec.  J.  W.  Stark,  Treas.  W.  P. 
Clark,  O.  Jackson,  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  and  Miss  S.  Hunt,  Ex.  Com, 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  E.  Crary,  A.  S.  Welch,  Rev. 
F.  O.  Marsh,  Rev.  F.  T.  Gardiner,  Rev.  W.  Curtis,  D.  B.  Green» 
B«v.  M.  S.  Hawley,  and  U.  T.  Howe.  Reports  were  made  by 
Prof.  Welch,  on  "Teaching  English  Grammar;"  by  J.  E.  Bate- 
man,  on  "Heading  and  Spelling ;"  by  Miss  J.  A.  Bacon,  on  "Ele^ 
mentary  Reading ;"  and  by  Miss  Loomis,  on  the  "  Wages  of  Female 
Teachers."     Discussions  were  also  held  on   methods  of  teaching 
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reading  and  elocution,  spelling,  and  English  grammar,  and  on  school 
government,  and  the  wages  of  teachers. 

A  Serai-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Sept.  29th, 
1853 — continuing  in  session  five  days  in  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tute. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Cutcheon,  Prof.  E.  O. 
Haven,  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  Prof.  Foster,  and  U.  T. 
Howe.  The  main  feature  of  the  session  was  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  "  as  the  organ  of  the  Associa- 
tion, under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Haven,  Prof.  Welch,  and  J.  M. 
Gregory. 

Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Detroit,  April  18th,  19th,  and 
20th,  1854.  J.  M.  Gregory  was  elected  President.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  on  ^^ Teachers^  Motives;^* 
and  reports  were  presented  by  A.  L.  Bingham,  on  ^^ Penmanship  ;^* 
by  J.  F.  Gary,  on  *^ Professional  Spirit  among  Teachers  ;"  by  E.  O. 
Havens,  on  ^^The  Study  of  Languages ;"  by  Prof.  Estabrook,  on  the 
*^ Studies  to  he  pursued  in  Common  Schools ;"  by  Prof.  Bartlett,  on 
*^ School  Discipline  ;^^  by  L.  J.  Marcy,  on  ^^  Vocal  Music  ;^^  by  C.  A. 
Leach,  on  ''''Religious  Education  in  Schools;^'*  by  J.  F.  Gary,  on  the 
^^ Journal  of  Education  ;"  by  Miss  A.  G.  Rogers,  on  ^^ Teachers  and 
Teaching;^''  and  by  Prof.  Fisk,  on  ''^Teaching  as  a  Profession,^^ 
These  reports  were  followed  by  discussions,  which  were  earnest  and 
practical.  The  attendance  was  large,  including  many  prominent 
teachers  who  had  never  before  been  present  and  who  became  hence- 
forth active  members. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Marshall,  August  16th, 

1854.  Lectures  by  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  on  **77te  Art  of  becoming 
Great  y''  and  by  Levi  Bishop,  on  "TA^  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  of 
Teachers.^''  A  warm  and  protracted  discussion  was  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Religious  Instruction  in  Gommon  Schools,  Prof.  Haven  and 
Prof.  Welch  having  presented  counter  reports.  Discussions  were 
also  held  upon  the  subjects  of  Reading  and  Rhetoric,  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  schools. 

During  this  year  a  number  of  auxiliary  associations  were  organ- 
ized through  the  exertions  of  the  President. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ann  Arbor,  April  22d  to  24th, 

1855.  Lectures  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam;  and  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on 
*^The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Age^'*  Repoits  were  made  upon 
the  study  of  the  English  classics ;  Union  Schools ;  school  supervis- 
ion ;  and  the  study  of  the  classics  preparatory  to  college.  Discos- 
sions  followed  the  reports  and  a  debate  of  more  than  usual  interest 
was  excited  by  a  paper,  presented  by  Prof.  Putnam,  upon  the  co- 
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education  of  the  sexes.  The  decision  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
mixed  schools.  Some  steps  were  also  taken  towards  the  formation 
of  a  Natural  History  Society  under  the  Association,  in  response  to 
an  able  report  by  Prof.  Winchell  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Prof.  Winchell  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  proposed 
cabinet.  On  electic  n  of  oflScers  Prof.  J.  Estabrook  was  chosen 
President,  anl  Rev.  A.  B.  Dunlap  and  Prof.  A.  Winchell,  Secreta- 
ries.    The  meeting  was  largely  attended. 

The  Semi- Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Jackson,  Dec.  26th,  1855. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  small,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Reports  were  made  by  Prof.  Welch  on  the  study  of  En- 
lish  classics  in  schools,  and  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  advocating  a  system 
of  County  Superintendents,  in  which,  after  an  able  discussion,  the 
members  generally  concurred.     The  subject  was  recommitted. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ypsilanti,  August  18th  to  20tb,^ 

1856.  Addresses  by  Prof  Travis,  of  Delaware,  and  by  Prof.  J.  R. 
Boise,  on  ^'Athenian  and  American  Sophists^  Reports  on  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Sensibilities,  by  Prof.  Young,  and  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  History,  by  Prof.  Winchell,  were  followed  by  interesting 
discussions.  J.  M.  Gregory  also  presented  an  elaborate  report  in 
favor  of  a  County  Superin tendency,  and  the  study  of  the  English 
classics  was  again  introduced  by  Prof.  Welch.  An  oral  report  by 
Prof.  Haven  on  the  subject  of  primary  teaching  gave  rise  to  an 
earnest  debate.  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President, 
and  G.  K.  Newcombe  and  B.  B.  Northrop,  Secretaries. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Battle  Creek,  Dec.  24thy 
1866.  Lectures  from  Prof.  D.  P.  May  hew,  on  ^^  Arctic  Discoveries  ^^^ 
and  an  essay  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone,  on  the  ^^  Study  of  English  Litera- 
ture,^^ Much  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  subjects 
proposed  to  be  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  session.  Among  these  was  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  resolution  urging 
the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  Swamp  Land  Fund  to  the  pur- 
poses of  higher  education,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  to  the  "  School  Journal.'* 
The  necessary  measures  were  also  completed,  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  of  the  State,  for  securing  to  the  Association  the  rights 
of  incorporation. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Adrian,  August  18th   to    20th, 

1857.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Mayhew,  of  Jacksoiii 
on  ''^Education  ;^^  and  by  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone.  Reports  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  condition  and  affairs  of 
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the  Association ;  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Boyd,  on  "TAe  Influmce  of  a  Cul- 
tivated Taste  on  Female  Character  ;^^  by  Prof.  F.  Hubbard,  on 
'^Township  School' Districts ;^^  by  E.  W.  Cheesebro,  on  ^''Geogra- 
phy ;"  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  ^^Primary  Education ;"  by  Ira  May- 
hew,  on  ^^  Mora  I  Education  ;'^  and  by  Prof.  W.  Travis,  on  ^^  Teach- 
ing the  EyeT  A  discussion  was  also  held  upon  the  subject  of 
school  libraries.  Franklin  Hubbard,  of  Adrian,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; U.  T.  Lawton  and  J.  F.  Gary,  Secretaries.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  educational  mass  meetings,  of  which  two  were  held 
during  the  autumn,  at  Tecumseh  and  Howell. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Decembei 
29th  and  30th,  1857.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  D. 
■Cliapin  and  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell.  Discussions  followed  the  pre- 
sentation of  papers  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Ripley,  on  ^* School  Libraries;^* 
by  Miss  M.  H.  Gutcheon,  on  ''The  Educator;''  by  Prof  O.  Hosford, 
on  ''The  Moral  Aims  of  Education  ;''  and  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  on 
"The  Composition  of  the  English  Language.''  The  introduction  of 
Natural  History  into  the  college  course  of  studies  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  resolutions  by  Prof  Winchell,  and  reports 
were  receive'd  from  a  number  of  Gounty  Associations.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  session  was  a  discusi^ion  of  the  affairs 
oi'  the  "  School  Journal." 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting — At  Miles,  August  17th  and  18th, 
1858.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dempster  and  F.  Hubbard.  The  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Gommittee  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  State,  and  its  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
State  Historical  Society,  and  to  the  practicability  of  a  greater  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  received  especial  attention  from  the  Associa- 
tion. The  subject  of  "Free  Schools^"  having  been  presented  in  a 
paper  read  by  F.  W.  Munson,  was  warmly  discussed,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  finally  adopted  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  "  rate  bill '' 
svstem  in  common  schools.  An  interestinn:  essav  was  read  bv  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Stone,  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Sexes  in  Education."  Prof 
A.  Winchell  was  elected  President ;  J.  T.  Reade  and  J.  F.  Garey, 
Secretaries.  Fourteen  Gounty  Associations  were  reported  as  having 
been  already  organized,  with  numerous  auxiliary  township  societies. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Jackson,  December  27th 
to  29th,  1858.  Very  much  of  the  time  was  given  to  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  text-books,  which  was  finally  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. Rev.  J.  M.  Gregory  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Education,  the 
Work  of  a  Lifetime'''  and  papers  were  read  by  L.  E.  Holden,  on 
"Oriental  Education  ;"  bv  U.  W.  Lawton,  on  a  "Course  of  Study 
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/jr    Union   Schools;^'   and   by   Miss  Swart wout,   on  "7%«  Worlct 
Learned^  hut  Uneducated  ;^^  most  of  which  were  made  the  subject  of 
debate.     District  instead  of  Township  Libraries  were  recommended. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Pontiac,  Aug.  16th  to  18th, 
1869.  Addresses  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Frieze,  on  ''''Practkalism f*  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  of  Boston,  on  "TA^  Position  and  Duties  of  the 
American  Teacher  ;^^  and  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell,  on  ^^Wkat  makes  a 
Successful  Teacher.''^  Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  J.  Richards,  on 
^^The  best  Preparatory  System  in  the  Classics;''^  by  Prof.  D.  D. 
Briggs,  on  ''The  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;^^  and  by  Prof.  L.  R. 
Fisk,  on  ''Instruction  in  the  Philosophy  of  Things^  The  points, 
presented  in  the  papers  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gregory,  Boyd, 
Fay,  Poor,  Richards,  Brooks,  Holden,  Carey,  Haven,  Baker,  Ken- 
yon,  Fisk,  Vincent,  Briggs,  Ripley,  Mahon,  Munson,  Stebbins,  Van 
Valkenburgh,  Botsford,  Hogarth,  and  others.  Most  interesting  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on  by  many  of  the  same  speakers  on  the  two 
subjects  proposed  by  the  Executive  Board,  viz.:  ^'The  Library  Sys- 
tem of  the  State,''^  and  ^^The  Propriety  of  Moral  and  Religious  In- 
struction in  Schools.'*'' 

The  principal  business  transacted  by  the  Association 'was,  1.  The 
establishment  of  four  Standing  Committees,  viz. :  On  Reforms  in 
the  School  Laws,  on  the  Merits  of  New  Text-books,  on  Courses  of 
Study,  and  on  the  Journal  of  Education ;  to  report  annually. 
2.  The  abolition  of  the  semi-annual  session.  3.  Provision  for  the 
publication  of  the  "  Transactions."  4.  Transference  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *' Journal''  to  the  Executive  Board,  with  instructions. 
Prof.  E.  J.  Boyd,  of  Monroe,  was  elected  President. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ypsilanti,  August  21st  to  24th, 
1860.  Addresses  by  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.  D.,  on  "The  Use 
of  the  Affections  as  a  Mental  Stimulus ;"  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  on 
"The  natural  System  of  Instru<ftion  ;^^  and  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  on 
"The  true  Order  of  Studies^  Papers  were  read  by  J.  J.  Sadler,  on 
"County  Educational  Societies ;''  by  Silas  Betts,  on  "The  Essential 
Conditions  of  Successful  Primary  Teaching  ;"  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Carey^ 
on  "Courses  of  Study  ;"  by  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  on  "The  Duties  and 
Responsibilities  of  Educated  Women  /'  by  E.  Danforth,  on  "Ele- 
mentary Instruction  ;"  and  by  Edward  Olney,  on  "An  Elementary 
Mathematical  Course.'"  Reports  were  also  received  from  the  Exec- 
utive Board ;  from  Superintendent  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  "Reformers  in 
School  Laws;''  and  from  Prof.  T.  C.  Abbott,  on  "Text-books,'* 
Many  of  these  subjects  were  made  ground  for  discussion  and  a  spe- 
cial debate  arose  upon  the  question  of  "Prizes  in  Schools." 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  : — E.  L.  Ripley,  Pres,  G.  H. 
Botsford,  J.  J.  Sadler,  L.  J.  Marcy,  T.  C.  Abbott,  E.  Olney,  D.  J. 
Poor,  W.  Travis,  E.  Danforth,  H.  Bross,  H.  H.  Pierce,  and  J.  G. 
Everett,  Vice-Prcs,     J.  Richards,  Bee.  Sec.     D.  Putnam,  Cor,  Sec. 

D.  M.  B.  Sill,  Treas.     O.  Hosford  and  A.  S.  Welch,  £x.  Com, 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Kalamazoo,  Aug.  2l9t,  1861. 
Lectures  were  ddivered  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Ripley ;  by  President  E.  B. 
Fairfield,  on  ''^Radicalism  vs.  Conservatism ;"  by  President  H.  P. 
Tappan,  on  '^Duties  to  the  Country ;"'  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  ^^School 
Government ;"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Wells,  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  and  Prof. 

E.  L.  Ripley.  Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Boies,  on  the  *^^ Method  of 
St  (dying  Foreign  Languages;^'*  by  Miss  Hoppin,  on  ^''Scholar- 
making;'''  by  Prof.  Olney,  on  ^''Methods  of  Geography  ;^^  by  Prof. 
Halbert,  on  ^''Physical  Education  ;^''  and  by  Prof.  Welch,  on  ^^Geog- 
raphy as  an  Early  Study,''''  Reports  by  Prof.  D.  M.  B.  Sill,  on 
Grammar ;"  by  Prof.  Payne,  on  '•^Reading ;"  by  Prof.  Ripley,  on 
the  "  Use  of  Diagrams  ;"  by  Prof.  O.  Hosford,  on  the  ''^Lecture  Sys- 
tem ;^^  and  on  ^^  Colleges  and  Schools,'^  The  proceedings  terminated 
with  a  discussion  upon  the  ^^Duty  of  the  Teacher  to  his  Country,^* 
D.  M.  B.  Sill  was  elected  President. 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — 1862.  The  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation during  the  years  of  the  war  were  much  affected  by  the 
disturbances  incident  to  it.  Proposed  arrangements  for  the  exer- 
cises could  not  always  be  carried  out,  the  attendance  was  not  al- 
ways by  any  means  full,  the  secretaries  failed  in  some  cases  to  pre- 
serve full  and  accurate  records,  and  hence  the  reports  are  in  a  meas- 
ure imperfect.  At  this  meeting  John  Goodison  read  an  excellent 
paper  upon  ^^  Geography ^^^  and  Mr.  Sadler,  upon  *''' Grammar, ^^  Pres- 
ident Fairfield  read  "^  Journey  to  Utopia,^^  wherein  he  described 
schools  as  they  ought  to  be.  Prof  Welch  gave  a  lecture  on  "  06- 
ject  Lessons,^^  and  a  drill  upon  ^^Color.^^  Hon.  N.  Batcman,  of  Illi- 
nois, gave  a  patriotic  lecture,  and  also  a  discourse  upon  ^^School 
Management,^^     E.  B.  Fairfield  was  elected  President. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Marshall,  1863.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  ^Ir.  Rogers,  on  the  ^^ Prince  of  Orange  f^ 
by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  ^^  Grades  in  Education  ;^^  and  by  Dr.  Stone, 
of  Kalamazoo.  A  poem  was  read  by  J.  M.  Barker,  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y. ;  the  remainder  of  the  exercises  were  principally  impromptu 
discussions.  Prof.  O.  Hosford  was  elected  President,  and  Merritt 
Moore,  Secretary. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ann  Arbor,  1864.  (No 
Hejiort,) 
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JOHN  D.  PIERCE. 


John  D.  Pierce  was  born  at  Chester,  New  Hampshire,  Feb.  18th,  1797,  but 
early  losing  his  father,  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather  in  Pax- 
ton,  Mass.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  work  upon  a  farm  for  six 
months  for  $100,  and  having  soon  after  united  with  the  church,  was  prompted 
at  the  close  of  liis  time  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  He  had  his  wages  and 
$100  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  him,  had  previously  attended  the  district- 
Bchools  but  about  two  months  in  the  year,  and  had  never  seen  a  Latm  gram- 
mar. On  the  1 5th  of  December  he  walked  fifteen  miles  through  the  rain  to 
"Ward,  Mass.,  and  there  took  his  first  lesson.  The  next  September  he  entered 
Brown  University,  ft-om  which  he  graduated  among  the  foremost  of  his  class. 
Three  months  of  each  college  year  had  been  spent  in  teaching  and  after  gradua- 
tion he  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Wrentham  until  the  following  spring, 
when  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned to  Providence,  completed  his  course  of  study  under  Prof.  Park  of  the 
University,  and  in  1825  was  settled  as  pastor  in  Sangerfleld,  N.  Y.  While  here 
he  frequently  had  students  under  his  care  and  in  1830  he  was  for  a  short  time 
at  the  head  of  an  academy  in  Qoshen,  Conn.,  but  removed  the  same  year  to 
Michigan  and  settled  at  Marshall.  It  was  mainly  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious suggestions  to  Gen.  Crary,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committ<?e  on  Edu- 
cation in  the  Convention  that  framed  the  State  Government  in  1835,  that  the 
article  in  the  Constitution  respecting  education  was  fi:timed  and  provision  made 
for  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  following  year  he  was  him- 
self appointed  to  the  position,  and  among  his  duties  was  designated  the  propa- 
tion  of  a  plan  for  primary  schools,  for  a  university,  and  for  the  disposition  of  the 
school  and  university  lands.  He  visited  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  for  tlie  purpose  of  gaining  information,  and  the  plans  proposed  by  him 
in  his- report  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1837,  were  for  the  most  part  approved  and 
adopted.  The  main  principles  urged  by  him  in  carrying  out  the  system  were, 
that  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  holden  for  the  education  of  every  child : 
that  the  public  schools  should  be  made  superior  to  all  others,  and  that  they 
should  bo  free  to  all. 

In  this  office  Mr.  Pierce  labored  most  efficiently  for  five  years,  in  every  pari 
of  the  State  and  by  all  the  means  at  hia  command.  He  published  and  edited 
the  "Journal  of  Education"  for  two  years  while  Superintendent,  and  delivered 
many  addresses  on  education  in  conventions  and  public  assemblies.  In  the 
Legislature,  to  which  he  has  twice  been  elected,  and  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1850,  he  was  active  in  bi'half  of  education  and  made  frequent 
speeches  and  reports,  and  indeed  to  no  one  is  Michigan  more  indebtetl  than  to 
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Mr.  Pierce,  for  her  wise  and  liberal  school  system,  and  for  the  public  scDtiment 
that  founded  and  has  sustained  it. 

IRA  MAYHEW,  A.  M 

Ira  Mayhew  was  bom  in  the  year  1814,  in  EUisburgh,  Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y.  After  having  attended  the  usual  district-schools  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  continued  his  studies  for  four  years  at  the  Union  Academy  in  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Belleville,  under  Prof.  Charles  Averj',  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  mathematics,  in  addition  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  In  the  fall  of  1832 
he  commenced  teaching  in  his  home  district,  applying  himself  with  all  his  ener- 
gies to  his  new  calling,  and  giving  an  unusual  degree  of  satisfaction.  After 
teaching  district-schools  for  the  greater  part  of  four  years,  he,  in  1837,  became 
principal  of  the  Adams  Seminary  until  appointed  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  for  Jefferson  county  in  1841,  an  oflQce  then  recently  created  by  the  State 
Legislature.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  remarkable  success  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  throughout  his  county,  and  his  thorough  report  of  their 
condition  was  published  in  the  documents  of  the  State  Superintendent,  occupy- 
ing nearly  forty  pages. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  Mr.  Mayhew  removed  to  Michigan  where  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Monroe  Branch  of  the  State  University.  Two  years  af- 
terwards he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  two  years,  to  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1847.  He  applied  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  this  office  with  the  same  zealous  diligence  and  success  that 
characterized  him  in  previous  positions.  Every  part  of  the  State  was  visited, 
meetings  held,  lectures  delivered.  Teachers'  Associations  and  Institutes  formed, 
and  a  State  Educational  Society  organized.  His  reports  to  the  Legislature  urged 
especL'illy  upon  the  State  the  establishment  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  sup- 
l^ort  of  an  edneational  journal.  In  January,  1849,  he  delivered  by  invitation  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  education  in  the  Stat«  Capitol,  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  Legislature,  were  afterwards  published  by  him  under  the  title  of  ^'J/can^  and 
Ends  of  Vniveri<al  Education.^'  as  a  volume  of  the  School  Teachers'  Library.  In 
1851  he  published  a  ^'Practical  System  of  Book-Kf^tping,'^  which  passed  through 
sixty  editions  in  ten  years,  and  of  which  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  was  issued 
in  1860. 

In  1853  Mr.  Mayhew  was  elected  President  of  the  Albion  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege, and  the  next  year  was  made  again  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  two  years,  to  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1856  by  a  large  popular  ma- 
jority, fur  a  fourth  term.  Besides  his  annual  reports,  and  the  performance  of 
the  multitudinous  other  duties  of  the  office,  he  prepared  a  volume  upon  the 
''Srhool  Funds  and  School  Laws,  loith  Notes  and  Fornifi,'^  for  distribution  among 
the  scliool  officers  of  the  State.  In  1860  he  established  the  Albion  Commercial 
CoUe^'e.  with  both  a  ''Theory"  and  an  "Actual  Business  Department,",  for  the 
better  training  of  boys  in  the  forms  and  methods  of  commercial  life.  In  1862 
he  accepted  the  office  of  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  3d 
district  of  Michigan,  still  giving  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  his 
favorite  enterprise,  hnt  has  recently  (1865)  retired  from  the  collectorship  and  is 
again  devoting  his  undivided  attention  to  the  Conmiercial  College.  In  1848 
Mr.  Mayhew  received  the  honorar}'  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown,  Ct. 
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A.  S.  WELCH. 

A.  S.  Welch  was  bom  April  12th,  1821,  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  Conn. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  such  an  education  as  the  district-schools  afforded, 
he  removed  to  Michigan  and  in  1839  opened  a  private  English  school  at  Ro- 
meo, devoting  his  leisure  to  study  preparator)'  to  college.  Aft^r  teaching  the 
next  winter  in  a  district-school  at  Ray,  he  returned  to  Romeo  and  had  charge 
of  the  mathematical  department  ofa  branch  of  the  State  Un  versity,  continuing 
his  studies  under  the  able  instruction  of  Prof  Rufus  Nutting.  In  1842  he  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  class  of  the  University  and  in  the  following  spring  was 
made  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  still  maintaining  his  connection 
with  his  class.  He  continued  his  studies  and  the  principalship  for  a  ^ear  after 
bis  graduation  in  1845  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  finding  it  un- 
suited  to  his  tastes  he,  in  1847,  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Fayette  Union  School 
at  Jonesville.  This  was  the  first  graded  school  of  Michigan  and  had  met  with 
much  opposition  and  doubt  of  its  success.  But  all  obstacles  were  speedily 
overcome,  a  thorough  system  of  discipline  was  established,  classes  in  the  higher 
English  branches  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  organized,  and  the  school  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  for  its  discipline  and  scholarship.  But  worn  down  by 
the  labors  incident  to  the  position  and  the  previous  years  of  exhau^^ting  toil,  Mr 
Welch  was  forced  to  resign  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  spent  the  two  following 
years  in  traveling  through  the  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  during 
which  time  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

Upon  his  return  he  resumed  his  former  position  in  the  Fayette  school,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1852  was  appointed  principal  of  the  newly  established  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Ypsilanti.  After  the  dedication  of  the  building  in  October,  a 
large  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  under  his  charge  and  continued  for 
three  weeks,  in  connection  with  which  and  through  his  influence  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  also  formed.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Welch, 
having  the  fiiU  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Education,  untrammeled  by  special 
regulations,  and  aided  by  a  small  but  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  the  Institution, 
opened  in  March,  1853,  became  prosperous  and  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  won  good  will  and  encouragement  from  every  side,  the  Legislature  willingly 
appropriated  such  supplies  as  were  needed  to  meet  all  its  wants,  while  Mr. 
Welch  labored  assiduously  in  revising  and  perfecting  the  system  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  working  faithfully  both  as  an  executive  officer  and  practical 
teacher. 

In  1854  he  published  his  "Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence"  which  as  an 
English  Grammar  has  received  the  hearty  commendation  of  very  many  promi- 
nent teachers.  By  request  of  the  State  Association  he  also  commenced  in  1856 
a  text-book  upon  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  but  intense  application  in  its  prep- 
aration brought  on  an  attack  of  nervous  and  physical  prostration  which  com- 
pelled an  entire  suspension  of  labor  for  nearly  a  year.  His  efforts  were  now 
directed  to  making  the  Normal  School  more  strictly  professional,  and  its  privi- 
leges were  restricted  to  those  only  who  were  preparing  for  duty  as  teach- 
ers. This  disembarrassed  the  school  of  the  greater  part  of  the  academic  apart- 
ment, relieving  it  of  an  element  that  had  long  hindered  the  accomplishment  of 
its  true  design,  and  Mr.  Welch  was  able  to  carry  out  more  fully  his  plans  of 
professional  instruction.     And  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  connection 
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Avith  this  school,  up  to  the  present  tirae,  (1865,)  it  has  been  moat  progressive  in 
its  character.  While  maintaining:  its  early  character  for  sound  and  thorough 
scholarship,  it  has  extended  its  course  of  drill  and  teaching,  embracing  what  are 
called  the  newer  and  more  natural  methods  of  instruction,  and  has  become  the 
pride  as  it  is  the  blessing  of  the  State. 

As  the  successful  conductor  of  the  first  Union  School,  the  eflBcient  laborer  in 
the  first  and  nearly  all  succeeding  State  Institutes,  the  first  President  and 
hearty  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  mainly 
as  the  first  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  which  has  been  raised  to  its 
present  h'gh  standing  mainly  by  his  industry,  wisdom,  and  indomitable  energy, 
Mr.  Welch  will  long  be  remembered  in  Michigan.  His  work  upon  Rhetoric 
atid  Composition  was  published  in  1859 — also  a  book  upon  Object  Teaching 
in  1862. 

JOHN  M.  GREGORY,  A.  M. 

John  M.  Gregory  was  bom  at  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  July 
6th,  1822.  Trained  at  home  to  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  attending  the 
district-schools,  in  winter  at  least,  until  thirteen  years  old,  and  with  a  strong 
taste  for  reading,  which  was  gratified  by  ready  access  to  the  district  library,  he 
was  ready  in  his  eighteenth  year,  after  another  winter  of  common-school  drill, 
to  attempt  the  work  of  a  higher  education.  After  a  year's  teaching  in  Scho- 
harie and  Duchess  counties,  he  entered  the  academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  thus 
pursuing  his  studies  with  an  occasional  interval  of  teaching,  finished  his  prepa^ 
ratory  and  collegiate  course,  graduating  at  Union  College  in  1846.  After 
pursuing  for  a  year  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  already  commenced  during 
his  Senior  year,  but  which  he  soon  after  gave  up  for  the  ministry,  he  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  Ball's  Seminary  at  Hoosic,  N.  J.,  but  his  health  failing,  then  re- 
moved to  Akron,  Ohio.  In  1852  he  became  principal  of  a  classical  school  in 
Detroit,  and  in  1854,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Association,  assumed  the 
diities  of  resident  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Education,"  which  had  been  estab- 
lished at  his  suggestion  in  January  of  that  year.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Association  he  was  elected  its  President,  and  afterwards,  resigning  his  school, 
devoted  himself  to  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  as  its  editor  and  proprietor.  He 
has  from  the  first  been  an  active  and  prominent  participator  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  Association. 

In  1859  Mr.  Gregory  was  elected  Stato  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  which  office  he  was  retained  for  six  years,  faithfully  performing  its  duties, 
and  doing  acceptably  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  through- 
out the  State.  In  1864  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Kalamazoo  College,  taking 
for  the  theme  of  his  Inaugural  Discourse — ^'The  Bight  and  Duty  of  Christianity 
to  Educated 

FRANKLIN  HUBBARD. 

Fkanklin  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Leverett,  Mass.,  July  13th,  1827.  When 
nine  years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving  him  the  oldest  of  four  boys,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  were  such  that  two  years  afterwards  he  was  en- 
gaged to  work  upon  a  farm  and  continued  at  this  occupation  until  of  age.  He 
then,  partly  for  his  own  benefit,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  upon  hig 
younger  brothers,  entered  Uxbridge  Academy  for  a  few  months,  but  continued 
through  the  year,  then  attended  the  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton,  froni 
which  he  entered  Amherst  College,  and  graduated  in  1854.     During  this  time 
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he  had  spent  several  wiDters  in  teaching  school,  and  after  graduation,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  W.  H.  Wells,  then  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Westfiold,  was  invited  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Adrian, 
Ifichigan,  where  he  has  since  r.-mained,  using  his  best  efforts  to  raise  them  to 
his  own  ever-advancing  ideas  of  a  true  school.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association  in  1857. 

ALEXANDER  WINCHELL. 

Alexander  Winohell  was  bom  at  Spencer's  Comers,  Duchess  countf ,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  31st,  1824.  His  parents  liaving  themselves  been  teadiers,  he  was  early 
pushed  forward  in  his  studies,  which  altemated  with  summers  of  labor  upon 
the  neighboring  farms  until  his  fourteen tli  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Soutli 
Lee,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  two  years  at  district-school  and  academy,  paying 
especial  attention  to  chemistry.  On  his  return  he  commenced  teaching,  with 
very  satisfactory  success,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  course  of  thorough  study, 
putting  carefully  to  paper  whatever  he  learned,  and  so  going  through  algebra 
and  surveying  and  commencing  Greek.  In  the  fall  of  1842  he  entered  Amenia 
Seminary,  and,  not  c«'»nfiniug  himself  to  the  branches  preparatory  to  college, 
took  up  the  study  of  French,  astronomy,  mentiil  philosophy,  painting,  and  the 
piano  forte,  having  at  times  six  or  eight  daily  exercises  and  carrying  on  all  the 
studies  of  the  "Teachers'  Class,"  besides  giving  courses  of  instruction  in  pen- 
manship, pen-drawing,  and  voc^il  music,  spending  the  winter  in  teaching,  acting 
at  other  times  as  assistant  in  the  Seminary,  and  still  finding  leisure  for  partici- 
pating largely  in  the  Society  meetings  and  for  writing  contributions,  poetic^tl  or 
other,  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  1841  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct.,  and  graduated  in  1847,  having 
spent  one  winter  in  teaching  at  Winsted,  Ct.,  and  the  second  in  a  select  school 
in  his  native  town.  During  the  next  year  he  was  engaged  at  the  Pennington 
Male  Seminary,  N.  J.,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  botany  and  Hebrew,  kept 
a  meteorological  record,  and  delivered  several  public  lectures  ujvon  astronomy 
and  the  electric  telegraph.  Declining  a  tutorship  of  mathematics  at  Wesleyan 
University,  he  now  accepted  a  situation  in  Amenia  Semiuarv.  He  here  gave 
instruction  in  botany  and  made  an  extensive  botanical  collection,  a  catalogue 
of  which,  with  the  meteorological  reports,  were  publislied  in  the  Report  of  the 
Regents  for  1851.  From  Oct.,  1850,  he  was  for  three  years  proprietor  of  the 
Female  Seminary  at  Eutaw,  Alabama,  and  in  Jan.,  1854,  became  Professor  of 
"Physics  and  Civil  Engineering"  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  to  the  newly-created  professorship  of  "Geology,  Zoology',  and 
Botany"  in  the  University,  though  continuing  to  give  instruction  in  some 
branches  of  the  mathematics  until  1857.  In  1858  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  during  the  following  year  had  the  editorial 
and  financial  management  ot  the  *^ School  Journal"  In  18.')9  he  received  the 
appointment  of  State  Geologist,  which  oflQce  he  held  for  three  years,  publishing 
a  report,  and  also  a  geological  map  of  the  State.  In  1857  he  published  a  ^^  Guide 
to  the  Pronunciation  of  Scientific  Terms,"  and  in  1858  a  ''Synoptical  Vi^w  of  Vte 
■Geohgicnl  Surces'^ion  of  Organic  Typhus"  in  connection  with  his  class  in>t!  uction. 
Prof.  VVinchell  has  made  frequent  contributions  to  Silliman's  Jounial,  and  th* 
proceedings  of  varioue  scientitic  associations,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
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ERASMUS  J.  BOYD,  A.  M. 

Erasmus  J.  Boyd  was  bom  at  Hartwick,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  He  receiyed 
a  thorough  academic  education,  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  and  there  graduated  in  1837,  having  given  especial  attention  to 
history,  literature,  and  a  course  of  general  reading.  After  spending  a  year  as 
principal  of  Harrison  Academy  in  Kentucky,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  York,  nnd  upon  completing  the  course  of  study,  was  for  8om» 
years  engaged  in  preaching.  His  health  failing,  he  was  induced  in  1860  to 
take  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Monroe,  Michigan.  To  this  insti- 
tution he  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years  devoted  all  his  energies  and  has  estab- 
lished for  it  a  high  character  and  reputation.  He  has  at  the  same  time  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State,  and  in  his  county  has  been 
a  leading  supporter  of  all  educational  movements.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1859,  and  several  of  his  addresses  and  essays 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  upon  other  occasions  have  been 
published.  In  1860  he  was  one  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  ^^JoumotL  0/ 
EdueaUori," 

ERABTUS  L.  RIPLEY 

Erastus  Lathrop  Ripley  was  born  at  Wey bridge,  Vt.,  February  14th,  1822. 
After  receiving  the  usual  farmer  boy's  share  of  a  common  school  education,  he 
was,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  placed  as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Returning  home  in  1839,  he  taught  his  first  school  at  Shoreham,  Vt, 
spent  another  year  as  clerk  in  New  York  city,  and  then,  afl»r  three  years' 
preparatory'-  study  at  Kimball  Uni(»n  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  entered  Yale 
College  and  graduated  in  1850.  He  gave  instruction  one  term  in,  the  Washing- 
ton Street  Public  School,  then  completed  a  course  of  law  study  in  the  Yale  Col- 
lege School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  removed  to  Michigan  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  that  profession.  He,  however,  accepted  charge  of  the 
Union  School  at  Jackson,  which  he  held  for  over  six  years,  until  called  in  1860 
to  the  mathematical  department  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which  position  he 
still  retains.     He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  in  1860. 

J.  M.  B   SILL. 

J.  M.  B.  Sill  was  bom  in  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  November  23d,  1831.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  removed  to  Oberlin.  Ohio,  in  1834,  and  to  Jones- 
ville,  Michigan,  m  1836.  Left  an  orphan  when  eleven  years  of  age,  he  thence- 
forward supported  himself  by  farm  labor  and  kept  himself  at  common  schools  in 
Jonesville  a  portion  of  each  year,  until  eighteen  years  old.  In  1849  he  taught 
a  country  school  for  two  terms  with  success,  and  after  graduating  at  the  Normal 
School  in  1854,  immediately  became  a  teacher  in  that  Institution  at  a  salary  of 
$500 — afterwards  increased  to  $1,000.  In  1863  he  accepted  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  but  resigned  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  take  charge  of  a  private  seminary  for  young  ladies.  Mr. 
Sill,  since  his  connection  as  teacher  with  the  Normal  School,  has  delivered  nu- 
merous lectures  before  Teacher's  Institutes  and  Literary  Societies.  Besides  ar- 
ticles in  various  educational  Journals,  he  published  in  1859  an  ^^Elemeniary 
Grammar  or  Syntfiebis  of  Vte  English  Sentence."  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Association  in  1861. 
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DANIEL  PUTNAM. 

Daniel  Putnam  was  born  in  Ljudeboro,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  8th  of 
Jaooary,  1824.  Until  twenty  years  of  age,  his  education  was  carried  on  hy 
tarns  on  the  farm,  iu  the  carpenter's  shop,  in  the  lumber  mill,  and  in  the  **  dis- 
trict-school  as  it  was '' — an  education  no  less  effective  and  valuable  than  that 
which  he  aflerwanls  attained.  Leaving,  by  consent,  his  father's  house  at  this 
period,  without  a  dollar  and  without  aid  of  any  kind  from  kindred,  he  pursued 
fnd  completed  a  eoui'se  of  academic  and  collegiate  study,  graduating  at  Dart- 
mouth  College  iu  1851.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  analjrt- 
ioal  chemistry  at  Amherst  College.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taught  schools 
during  the  winters  at  Townsend  and  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  the  Franklin  Academy 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  was  then  for  three  or  four  years  instructor  in  the  lan- 
guages in  the  Academic  Institution  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  at  which  he  had 
himself  studied.  In  1854  he  was  elected  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Kalamazoo 
College,  Michigan,  which  he  resigned  in  1857  for  the  superintendency  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Kalamazoo.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  college  in  1864, 
ICr.  Putnam  was  invited  to  resume  his  former  position,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion in  the  following  year.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Toadiefm* 
AaaOciation  in  1864. 


V.    PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

WITH   A   SKETCH   OF  THE  ORIGIN   AND   PROGRESS   OF   EDUCATION    IN   THE  BTATI^ 


From  causes  unavoidable,  common  school  education  in  Pennsvl- 
vania  has  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Sparseness  of  population, 
diversity  of  origin  and  language,  antagonism  of  religious  sects,  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  American  idea  of  education  from  taking  root, 
and  to  retard  its  progress.  The  necessity,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  of  making  provision  for  public  education  was  early  recognized, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Penn  was  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  primary  instruction.*  Among  the  earliest  of  the  colonial  re- 
cords we  find  a  petition  from  leading  citizens  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school.  When  the  constitution  was  framed  it  was  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  "  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be 
convenient,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis." 

In  1689  the  Society  of  Friends  established  in  Philadelphia  a 
public  school.  In  1749,  under  the  direction  and  organizing  hand 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  charter  was  secured,  and  an  institution  was  put 
in  operation  under  the  name  and  title  of  "College,  Academy  and 
Charity  School  of  Pennsylvania."  From  this  time  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  the  resources 
of  the  State,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  establishing  col- 
leges t  throughout  the  various  inhabited  sections,  and  of  placing 
them  in  successful  operation.     For  this  purpose  the  colonial  govern- 

•  At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  ye  36th  of  ye  10th  month,  1683. 

Prbisrt : 
Wm.  Pk!4n,  Proper.  &  Govr. 
Tho.  Holmes,  Wm.  Haigue,  Wm.  Clayton,  Lane  Cock. 

The  Govr.  and  Provll.  Councill  havinf  taken  into  their  Sertoiu  Consideration  the  great  Necessitf 
there  ii  uf  a  Scool  Master  for  ye  Instruction  &  Sober  Education  of  Youth  in  the  towne  of  Phila- 
delphia, Sent  for  Enock  flower,  an  Inhabitant  of  the  said  Towne,  who  for  twenty  year  past  hath 
been  exercised  in  that  care  and  Imployment  in  England,  to  whom  haveing  Communicated  their 
Minds,  he  Embraced  it  upon  these  following  termes :  to  Learne  to  read  English  4s.  by  the  Quarter,  to 
learne  to  read  and  write  68  by  ye  Quarter,  to  learne  to  read.  Write  and  Cast  accotSs  by  ye  Qupxter; 
for  Boording  a  Scholler,  that  is  to  say,  dyet,  Washing,  Lodging  ft  Scooling,  Teon  pounds  for  oM 
whole  year.— Co/oHio/  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  91. 

t  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  chartered  in  1753,  Dickinson  College  in  1783,  FrMUit 
^nd  Marshall  College  in  1787,  and  Jefferson  College  in  IHOS. 
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ment,  and  afterwards  the  Legislature,  made  large  grants  of  lands  and 
revenues  accruing  from  public  domain. 

Commencing  near  the  opening  of  the  present  century  and  con- 
tinuing for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  great  activity  was  mani- 
fested in  establishing  County  Academies.  During  this  period  the 
Legislature  granted  charters  for  academies  in  forty-one  counties.* 
An  appropriation  was  made  to  each  of  these  of  money,  in  sums 
varying  from  two  to  six  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  build 
ings  at  the  county  seats,  and,  in  several  cases,  quite  extensive  land- 
grants  were  secured  for  their  support. 

The  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  1809  of  educating 
the  poor  gratis,  f  The  names  of  children  of  indigent  parents  werfr 
enrolled  by  the  assessors,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  most  convenient 
school,  their  tuition  being  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.  This 
system  was  continued  about  thirty  years.  In  the  meantime  the 
Lancasterian,  or  monitor  schools,  were  inaugurated  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  for  a 
while  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity. 

In  1834  the  Legislature  passed  the  first  general  law  for  ilic  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  Education  bv  Common  Schools!  It  waa 
matured  and  prepared  by  Samuel  Breck,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
from  Philadelphia.  It  was  passed  without  serious  opposition ;  but 
was  found  in  practice  to  be  exceedingly  complex  and  unwieldy. 
The  opposition  to  it  in  the  succeeding  Legislature  was  most  bitter, 
and  while  a  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate  to  remedy 
its  defects,  a  substitute  was  offered  by  the  opposition,  renewing  the 
old  system  of  educating  poor  children  gi'atis,  and  was  carried.  It 
was  now  almost  certain  that  the  substitute  would  bo  carried  in  the 
House.  It  was,  indeed,  a  critical  moment  for  the  School  System. 
But  there  chanced  to  be  a  man  in  the  House  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. That  man  was  Thaddeus  Stevens.  He  was  then  in  the 
full  strength  of  early  manhood,  and  when  the  bill  came  up  for  con- 
sideration he  took  the  floor  and  delivered  one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
and  persuasive  speeches  ever  heard  in  those  legislative  halls.  The 
effect  was  overwhelming.  The  opposition  were  disarmed.  The 
wavering  were  confirmed,  and  the  friends  of  the  measure  were  fired 
with  new  zeal.  The  Senate  bill  was  defeated,  and  the  law  of  '34 
was  left  still  in  force.     This,  though  a  triumph,  was  only  a  negative 

•  Armitronf .  Beaver,  Bradford,  Bucks,  Butler,  Cambria,  Centre,  Cheater,  Clarion.  Cleer6eld» 
Clinton,  Crawford,  Dauphin,  Erie,  Franklin,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana.  Jeffenon,  Juniata, 
Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  McKean,  Monroe.  Mifflin,  Montgomery,  Northumberland,  Perry.  Pik* 
Potter,  Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne,  Westmoreland,  York. 

t  Act  of  April  4,  J809.  %  Act  of  ApHl  1st,  1834. 
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one.  Tbp  principle  was  preserved,  but  an  objectionable  and  very 
odious  law  was  still  in  operation,  and  it  was  soon  found  by  the 
friends  of  the  system  that  it  could  never  be  successfully  admin- 
istered. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1836,  the  final  struggle  wa» 
to  come.  An  entirely  new  bill  was  drawn  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  from  Delaware  county,  and  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  on  education.  This  bill,  as 
originally  drawn,  was  remarkable  for  its  far-reaching  aims,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  practicability,  and  its  general  fitness.  When  view^ed  by 
the  light  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece,  and  will  never  cease  to  inspire  admiration. 
The  friends  of  education  in  future  generations,  will  not  fail  to  hold 
the  name  of  its  author  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  bill  encountered  opposition  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  it  by  amendments.  Many  of 
these  were  adopted,  and  its  simplicity  and  merit  greatly  impaired. 
But  it  was  finally,  at  the  adjourned  session,  adopted,  and  became 
the  general  school  law  of  the  State.*  In  its  operation  it  has  met 
with  opposition,  it  has  been  often  imperfectly  administered,  and  its 
details  have  beeen  shockingly  neglected;  but  notwithstanding  all 
the  obstacles  that  have  impeded  its  progress,  it  hAS  steadily  gained 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  its  fruits  have  annu?t.ly  been  fairer 
and  more  abundant,  and  in  future  times  it  will  stand  as  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  generation  which  enacted  and  inaugurated  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  law  was  left  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in 
the  several  districts.  It,  however,  went  rapidly  into  operation.  To 
smooth  the  way,  and  attach  public  favor  to  its  beneficient  provisions, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  then  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Mr.  T.  H.  Burro wes,  made  a  journey  through  most  of  the 
counties,  and  addressed  the  people.  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  in  1838  he  sketched  the  proportions  which  the  system 
ought  to  assume,  but  which  for  many  years  remained  unattained, 
and  which  it  has  taken  nearlv  thirtv  years  to  realize. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  putting  the  new  law  in  operation 
was  that  of  securing  competent  teachers.  The  Legislature  perceived 
this  difficulty,  and  recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
education  at  the  public  expense,  even  previous  to  its  passage.  In 
the  acts  for  grants  of  money  and  lands  to  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, it  was  provided  that  in  consideration  of  receiving  these  appro- 
priations, they  should  educate  a  number  of  teachers  for  public  schools 

•  Act  of  June  13th,  1836. 
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gratis.  These  provisions  ser\'ed  a  useful  purpose,  but  did  not  prove 
eflfective  in  producing  a  skilled  body  of  teachers.  The  remedy  for 
these  evils,  and  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  was  destined  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  ORGANIZATION. 

To  awaken  an  interest  in  education  in  the  popular  mind,  to  arouse 
the  teacher  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  and  to  infuse  life  and  energy  into 
the  pupils,  was  not  a  work  that  could  be  accomplished  by  law- 
makers. It  was  a  work  that  could  not  be  done  by  institutions  of 
learning  devoted  to  other  functions.  It  was  reser\'ed  for  the  teacher 
to  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  attempt  something  for 
himself.  • 

There  had  been  previously  considerable  progress  made  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  but  the  influence  had  been  little  felt  outside  its  lim- 
its. An  association  was  formed  among  the  city  teachers  as  early  as 
1818,  and  in  1818  a  Common  School  law  was  passed  and  inaugu- 
rated.* In  1832-3  another  educational  association  was  formed  and 
a  school  journal  was  started.  Through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Josiah  Hol- 
brook,  lyceums  were  established,  in  which  the  interests  of  popular 
education  were  discussed.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Chandler  and  others  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  prepared  it  for  united  effort. 

But  the  first  signs  of  life  in  the  State  at  large  were  m^ifested  in 
the  attempts  at  organization  of  County  Institutes  and  associations. 
Meetings  were  held  for  this  purpose  in  several  counties  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  at  about  the  same  time.  In  Crawford  county,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1860,  was  organized  the  first  regular  Teachers' 
Institute.  It  has  continued  to  hold  a  regular  semi-annual  session 
of  a  week's  duration  from  that  time  to  the  present.  From  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  pioneer  in  this  class  of  educational  agencies,  it  may 
be  of  interest,  as  a  matter  of  historical  record,  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  it.  In  1863  was  published  a  pamphlet  of  its  proceedings, 
in  which  was  contained  a  sketch  of  its  origin  and  progress  drawn  up 
by  the  hand  of  the  late  Dr.  Barker,  then  President  of  Alleghany 
College,  and  always  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  common  school 
^acher.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  sketch : 

**  The  sixth  semi-annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Crawford 
Cpunty  Teachers'  Institute  is  presented  to  the  public  with  mingled 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  hope.  The  past  history  of  this  associa- 
tion is  one  on  which  every  friend  of  popular  education,  indeed,  of 


Act  of  March  3,  1818. 
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^very  friend  of  humanity  and  of  his  race,  must  dwell  with  unalloyed 
pleasure,  while  the  omens  of  its  future  prosperity,  give  us  reason  to 
-expect  that  it  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  several  young  men,  (all 
of  whom  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  business 
of  teaching  in  our  public  schools)  deploring  the  public  apathy  in 
regard  to  the  common  schools  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  and 
the  lamentable  deficiency  in  knowledge,  unity  of  action,  and  sym- 
pathy, apparent  among  teachers,  began  to  cast  about  to  find  an 
appropriate  remedy  for  existing  evils.  Foremost  among  these 
praiseworthy  young  men  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Hicks,  who,  unsolicited 
and  without  the  expectation  of  receiviqg  any  return  of  honor  or 
emolument  for  his  labor,  set  out  as  a  missionary  of  education  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  throughout  Mercer  and  Crawford  counties.  He 
visited  in  person  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  conversed  with 
teachers  and  parents  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  traveling 
for  this  purpose  on  foot  in  the  depth  of  ^  most  inclement  winter. 
Thanks  to  his  most  philanthropic  efibrts  and  those  of  a  few  others 
associated  with  him,  the  attention  of  teachers  was  so  far  aroused, 
and  so  much  interest  was  elicited,  that  they  responded  in  large 
numbers,  to  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  village  of 
Exchangeville,  in  Mercer  county,  on  the  third  of  February,  1860. 
That  meeting,  after  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  system  of  public 
schools,  and  of  the  imperative  duty  devolved  on  them  as  teachers, 
to  do  what  lay  in  their  power,  to  render  their  schools  more  efficient 
nurseries  of  morality  and  knowledge,  solemnly  united  in  a  fraternity 
for  this  purpose,  and  drew  up  a  Constitution  which  contemplated 
permanent  organization.  They  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the 
26th  of  March,  following,  in  Meadville,  and  at  this  place  accordingly 
was  held  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  history  farther.  SuflSce  it  to  say 
that  each  successive  half  year  has  witnessed  the  reassemblage  of  a 
large  number  of  actual  teachers,  inspired  with  a  common  zeal,  and 
laboring  in  a  common  cause,  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  Thus 
far  harmony,  no  less  than  energy,  has  marked  the  deliberations  of 
this  body,  progress  has  been  its  watchword,  and,  under  its  auspices, 
a  vast  amount  of  information  has  been  diffused  through  the  commu- 
nity at  large  in  regard  to  the  proper  province  of  public  schools.  To 
the  body  of  teachers  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  occasion  of 
a  most  pleasing  reunion,  a  bond  of  sympathy,  a  wise  friend  and 
counselor,  and  a  voice  of  admonition  and  exhortation  gently  chiding 
our  past  delinquencies  and  urging  us  forward  with  a  spirit  more 
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earnest  and  more  enlightened  in  our  career  of  noble  and  benevolent- 
efforts."  ♦ 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  this,  the  first  Institute,  is  substanti- 
ally the  history  of  the  organization  and  development  of  County  In- 
stitutes throughout  the  State.  A  few  months  later,  in  September, 
1850,  was  organized  the  "Philadelphia  Association  of  the  Prin- 
cipals of  Public  Schools."  It  was  provided  in  the  constitution  that 
the  male  principals  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  should 
compose  this  Association,  and  that  the  regular  meetings  should  be 
held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month.f  An  Institute  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Erie  on  the  8th  of  September,  1861,  but  was  not 
made  a  permanent  organization,  and  no  subsequent  meetings  were 
held  till  1868.J  During  the  same  year  was  organized  the  Lancaster 
County  Educational  Association.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1851,  Mr. 
John  Martin,  teacher  in  Penn  township,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr. 
John  Beck,  of  Letiz,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stauffer,  of  East  Lampeter 
issued  a  call  which  was  published  in  the  Lancaster  press  for  a  meet- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  an  organization.  On 
the  2d  of  August  following,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected.  The  constitution  provided  that  Teachers  and 
friends  of  education  should  be  eligible  to  membership,  that  the 
meetings  should  be  held  quarterly,  and  that  the  general  business  of 
the  Association  should  be  managed  by  a  Standing  Committee.  At 
one  of  the  early  meetings  a  stirring  address  was  delivered  by  Bishop 
Potter,  which  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  educational  spirit  of 
the  teachers,  and  really  marked  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  energies  of  the  county.  §  Out  of  this  Association  was 
developed  the  Lancaster  County  Institute,  which  was  organized 
Jan.  24th,  1863,  and  has  continued  to  hold  regular  annual  meetings 
since.  || 

One  of  the  most  eflScient  agencies  in  stimulating  the  organization 
of  these  associations  was  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  which  was 
established  in  January,  1862,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster. 
It  was  first  established  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Lancaster  County  Association,  and  intended  as  the  organ  of  that 
body.  At  the  end  of  six  months  it  was  enlarged  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two  pages,  and  was  made  the  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

*  Pamphlet  of  ProceedingB,  1852,  p.  3.  t  Pa.  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  931 

t  Report  of  Executive  Committae,  Dec.,  1853,  of  State  Teachen*  Aisociatioo. 
(  Pa.  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  12.  ||  Pa.  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  IH 
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In  the  track  of  these  pioneer  organizations,  institutes  were  estab- 
lished in  Schuylkill,  Alleghany,  Lawrence,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wash- 
ington, Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  Fayette,  Beaver,  Berks  and 
Blair  counties,*  and  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  time  the  first 
was  held,  Institutes  or  Associations  had  been  established  in  no  less 
than  forty-seven  counties.  At  first,  they  were  very  imperfectly 
managed,  and  their  true  function  was  little  understood;  but  they 
served  the  important  purpose  of  arousing  public  sentiment,  of  in- 
spiring teachers  with  a  sense  of  their  high  vocation,  and  opened  the 
way  for  an  organization  of  broader  scope,  and  more  enlarged  means 
-of  usefulness. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Association  grew  out  of  a  wide-felt  necessity  for  some 
organized,  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  to 
effect  certain  much  needed  improvements  in  the  school  system  of 
the  State,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching  by  a  com- 
parison and  readjustment  of  views.  A  movement  seems  to  have 
been  made  at  about  the  same  time  in  several  of  the  County  Insti- 
tutes, lookinor  to  the  establishment  of  some  State  organization.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Association,  on  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1852,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  Association  is  in  favor  of  holding  a  Teachers' 
•Convention,  at  an  early  day,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause 
•of  Common  School  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

**  Resolved,  That  correspondence  be  solicited  from  the  several  As- 
sociations throughout  the  State,  upon  the  propriety  of  carrying  the 
above  resolution  into  effect."  f 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Alleghany  Association, 
proposing  the  28th  of  Dec.  as  the  time,  and  Harrisburg  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  Accordingly  there  was  issued  and  published  in  the 
December  number  of  the  School  Journal  tho  following  call  for  a 
State  Educational  Convention.  \ 

*'A  Stat'e  Convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  will  be 
held  in  Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday  the  28th  inst.,  (Dec,  1852)  in  which 
it  is  hoped  that  every  County  and  educational  society  of  the  State 
will  be  represented.  Matters  of  great  interest  to  Teachers  and  all 
others  engaged  in  the  cause  of  general  education  will  be  discussed 
^nd  acted  on.  All  who  realize  the  importance  of  the  object  should 
therefore  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  their  respective  sections 
of  the  State  fully  represented." 


•  Report  of  Kxecutive  Committee  of  State  Teachers'  Ausociation,  Dec,  1853. 
T  Pa-  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  232.  |  Pa.  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  257. 
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Id  compliaDcc  with  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court 
House  in  Harrisburg  at  the  appointed  time,  and  continued  in  sea- 
sion  two  days.  The  number  was  small,  but  embraced  some  of  the 
most  active  teachers  and  educators  in  the  State.  The  North-west- 
ern counties  were  not  represented,  owing  to  the  great  distance  to  be 
traveled,  and  the  difficulty,  without  railroads,  in  reaching  the  place- 
of  meeting.  A  preliminary  organization  was  formed  by  electing  Mr. 
T.  H.  Burrowes  as  President;  John  H.  Brown,  James  Thompson, 
A.  O.  Heister  and  J.  M.  McElroy,  as  Vice-Presidents;  James  G. 
Barnwell  and  A.  K.  Browne,  as  Secretaries;  and  Conley  Plotts  as 
Treasurer.  The  subject  which  principally  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  during  the  early  sessions,  was  the  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  purposes  which  the  organization  should  subserve.  The^ 
views  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  upon  this  topic  were  freely 
expressed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  its  consideration,  a  Committee,, 
consisting  of  Conley  Plotts  of  Philadelphia,  L.  T.  Covell  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  D.  G.  Bush  of  Bradford  Co.,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Constitution  in  conformity  with  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting. 
This,  after  some  discussion  and  amendments,  was  adopted  in  the 
following  form : 

PREAMBLE.  * 

As  a  means  of  elevating  the  profession  of  Teaching  and  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  we,  whose  names  are  affixed,  do  unite 
ourselves  together  under  the  following  Constitution : 

Art  I.  Tiiis  organization  shall  be  known  by  the  title  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

Art.  II.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  four  Yice-Pros- 
dents,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of  five  persons*. 

Art.  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Association.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  thQ  same  shall  devolve  upon  one  of  the  Viee-Presidents. 

Art.  IV.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving 
upon  such  officers. 

Art.  V.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Association,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  all  funds 
belonging  to  the  Association,  pay  out  the  same  only  on  orders  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Con)mittee,  and  report  the  condition  of  the  finances 
at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art.  VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders  and 
resolutions  c»f  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  into  operation  such 
other  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  Association,  as  they  shall 
deem  best ;  they  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  present  an 
annual  report  to  the  Association. 

Art.  VIII.  Any  Teacher  of  this  Commonwealth  may  become  a  member  of  this- 
Association  by  signing  this  Constitution  and  paying  into  the  treasury  one  dollar, 
and  shall  continue  his  membership  by  the  annual  payment  of  one  dollar  there- 
after. 

Art,  IX.  Any  friend  of  Education,  on  being  proposed,   may  be  elected 


•  Pa.  Srhool  Jouriml,  Vol.  IL,  p.  9. 
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honorary  member  of  this  Association,  by  contributing  to  the  treasury  as  spe- 
cified in  Article  eiprht. 

Art  X.  The  oflBcers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  laal 
stated  meeting  in  each  year,  and  such  oflBcers  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  at  the  next  meeting  thereafter. 

Art.  XL  One  stated  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  annually  during 
the  Christmas  holydays,  the  day  and  place  being  agreed  on  at  each  previous 
stated  meeting ;  any  other  meeting  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  tlie  Executive 
Committee. 

Art.  XII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of  the 
niembers  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  when  notice  of  such  intended  altera- 
tion shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous  session. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  the  first  regular  board  of  officers :  John  H.  Brown, 
President;  James  Thompson,  Wm.  Roberts,  L.  T.  Covell  and  M. 
McElroy,  Vice-Presidents;  John  Joyce  and  A.  K.  Browne,  Record- 
ing Secretaries;  James  G.  Barnwell,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Con- 
ley  Plotts,  Treasurer;  S.  D.  Ingram,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Wm.  Travis, 
H.  R.  Warriner  and  J.  M.  Barrat,  Executive  Committee.  The  topic 
of  interest  that  was  most  fully  discussed,  was  that  of  the  thorough 
examination  of  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  by  a 
practical  teacher  in  the  capacity  of  a  County  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.  The  importance  of  having  this  duty  thoroughly 
performed,  and  of  so  amending  the  School  Law  as  to  provide  for 
the  employment  of  such  an  officer,  was  warmly  urged.  During  the 
discussion  of  this  topic,  His  Excellency  Wm.  Bigler,  Governor  of 
.the  Commonwealth,  and  F.  W.  Hughes,  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  «j?- 
oficio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  were  present  by  invita- 
tion, and  delivered  speeches  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The  impor- 
tance of  inaugurating  a  system  of  Schools  for  the  Professional  Train- 
ing  of  Teachers,  and  until  these  could  be  established  of  encouraging 
the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes^  was  also  discussed.  A  resolution 
was  passed  constituting  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  a  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  County  Institutes.  The  subject  of  changing 
ihe  School  Law  so  as  to  Increase  the  minimum  term  for  keeping  open 
the  Public  Schools  from  three  to  six  months  was  discussed,  and  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  adopted.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam Travis  on  the  "  Resjxtnsihility  and  Qualification  of  Teachers^^ 
and  by  H.  R.  Wamner  on  "  Poetry ^^  From  this  brief  outline  of 
the  proceedings  and  discussions  at  this  first  meeting,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  subjects  broached  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  school 
system.  A  great  point  was  gained  by  having  them  discussed  by 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  men  of  all  political  parties, 
and  to  enlist  the  sympathies,  and  a  participation  in  the  debate,  of 
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the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  official  head  of  the  School  De- 
partment. 

The  First  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at 
Pittsburg  on  the  5th,  6th  and  8th  days  of  August,  1 853.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  President,  John  H.  Brown,  who,  aftpr  the  trans- 
action of  some  miscellaneous  business,  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, on  the  ''^Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Teacher,^^  The  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  on  "  formal 
Schools^^  was  read  by  the  chairman,  T.  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.,  of  Lan- 
caster. This  report  recited  the  recommendations  of  the  several 
Superintendents  since  1834,  and  urged  in  strong  terms  that  the 
teacher  should  himself  press  his  claims  upon  the  Legislature  by  way 
of  memorial.  It  elicited  a  general  discussion  from  the  ablest  deba- 
ters present.  An  objection  was  urged  against  immediate  action  on 
the  ground  that  the  nature  of  Normal  Schools  was  not  generally 
understood  by  teachers,  and  no  plan  for  their  establishment  had  as 
yet  been  matured.  But  the  sense  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  immediate  action ;  aud,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject,  to  be  read  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association.  A  prominent  feature  at  this  meeting 
was  the  "  Reports  of  the  Counties,*^  which  consisted  of  brief  state- 
ments of  the  educational  life  and  activity  in  each  county.  The  col- 
leges, academies  and  seminaries  were  generally  reported  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition;  but  the  statements  respecting  common  schools 
were  in  a  desponding  mood.  A  report  on  the  "  Unes-  and  Abuses 
of  Text  Booksj^*  was  read  by  Prof.  James  Thompson,  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred.  The  subject 
of  *^  Primary  Schools  ^^  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and 
interesting  speeches  were  delivered  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  Dr.  Lord 
of  Ohio.  Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  John  F. 
Stoddard  on  '^Education  and  the  Educator ;^^  by  Lorin  Andrews 
on  ^^  Teachers*  Institutes,^''  and  by  John  Gregory  on  the  "  J//«c/.'' 
The  general  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  State  was  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features.  The  discussions  developed  a  general 
view  of  education  throughout  the  whole  State.  The  principal  de- 
fects in  the  common  school  system  were,  the  want  of  competent 
teachers,  ignorance  of  primary  instruction,  and  the  general  apathy 
and  indifference  of  parents.  The  remedies  proposed  were  Normal 
Schools  for  educating  teachers,  and  Teachers'  Institutes  for  arousing 
and  directing  public  sentiment  and  stimulating  teachers  to  higher 
attainments.     In  furtherance  of  the  last  object  it  was  ordered  that 
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the  Executive  Committee  issue  a  circular  on  the  subject  and  send  a 
copy  to  teachers  in  each  county. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lancaster 
on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  Dec,  1853,  and  was  presided  over 
by  John  II.  Brown,  President.  The  committee  on  Normal  Schools, 
continued  from  the  last  meeting  made  a  verbal  report,  and  read  a 
Memorial  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature,  which  was 
adopted.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  William 
Travis,  read  their  annual  report,  containing  a  general  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  Association  since  its  organization,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  made  in  common  school  education.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  law,  and  in  the  manner  of  administering  it,  were  strongly 
urged.  A  report  on  "  State  and  County  Superintendents''^  was 
read  by  Wm.  Travis,  chairman,  of  the  committee  to  whom  this 
subject  had  been  previously  referred.  Considerable  discussion  was 
elicited  by  tliia  report.  By  the  provisions  of  the  School  Law  of 
1836,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  was,  by  virtue  of  his 
otiice,  the  otKcial  head  of  the  School  Department.  In  the  multipli- 
city of  his  duties  as  Secretary,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give 
that  attention  that  was  demanded  to  organize  and  conduct  the  School 
System.  Besides,  the  labor  of  the  latter  office  was  principally  per- 
formed by  the  Deputy  Superintendent.  It  was  therefore  urged  that 
the  two  offices  should  be  separated.  A  strong  appeal  was  also  made 
for  a  provision  for  an  officer  for  each  county,  a  practical  teacher, 
whose  duties  should  be, — 1.  To  examine  teachers;  2.  To  hold  insti- 
tutes and  public  meetings;  3.  To  visit  as  many  schools  as  possible; 
4.  To  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  the  local  boards,  to  certifv  to  the  correctness  of  all 
reports  and  affidavits,  and  to  make  an  annual  report.  A  report  on 
"  Primary  Schools "  was  read  by  A.  M.  Grow,  chairman  of  com* 
mittee.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  James  Thompson  on 
"  Lanyiiar/e.^^  An  election  was  held  for  a  board  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  which  resulted  as  follows :  James  Thompson,  President; 
A.  T.  Wright,  Elias  Schneider,  Wm.  Travis  and  W.  V.  Davis,  Vice- 
Presidents;  John  Joyce  and  A.  K.  Browne,  Recording  Secretaries; 
J.  G.  Barnwell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  Conly  Plotts,  Trea- 
surer. In  connection  with  this  session  Informal  Meetings^  previous 
to,  and  after  the  regular  meetings,  were  held,  at  which  special  school- 
room duties  were  discussed.  These  exercises  proved  of  much  value 
and  interest. 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Pottsville 

from  1st  to  3d  of  August,  1854,  and  was  presided  over  by  James 
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Thompson,  President.  During  the  interval  between  this  and  the 
preceding  meeting,  the  Legislature  had  made  a  revision  of  the  School 
Law,  introducing  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  original  bill  as 
drawn  by  Dr.  Smith  in  1836 ;  but  which  at  the  time  were  stricken 
out  and  modified  by  amendments.  The  County  Superintendency, 
a  feature  which  the  Association  had  from  its  opening  session  la- 
bored to  magnify  and  recommend,  was  also  incorporated.  This  re- 
vised law  also  provided  for  the  publication  of  a  School  Architecture, 
and  made  the  School  Journal  the  official  organ  of  the  School  De- 
partment, features  which  have  proved  most  et!icient  agencies  in 
administering  it. 

An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  on  the  ^''Philosophy  of  Edacation^^''  by  the  President. 
The  report  on  ^^  Vocal  Music  ^"^  was  read  by  John  H.  Brown, 
chairman  of  committee.  A  report  was  read  by  AV.  V.  Davis,  chair- 
man of  conmiittee,  on  "  Compulsory  Attendance  at  School."'  A  re- 
port on  the  ''''Co-education  of  the  Sexes^^^  was  read  by  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  chairman  of  committee.  On  this  question  a  spirited  debate 
sprang  up,  which  was  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  two 
days.  The  report  was  a  strong  statement  of  the  affirmative  of  the 
question,  but  its  positions  were  persistently  assailed.  On  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  was  introduced  early  in  the  session :  viz.,  "/?^- 
solvedy  That  the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Association  approve 
of  its  sentiments,'^  a  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  its  passage  by 
29  yeas  to  7  nays.  A  committee  was,  however,  appointed  from 
among  the  opponents  of  the  system  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
A  report  was  read  by  E.  Lamborn,  chainnan  of  committee,  on 
**  Teaching  Composition  and  Declamation^  A  report  was  read  by 
T.  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.,  chairman  of  committee,  on  the  "  Past,  Present 
and  Future  of  the  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania^  A  report  was  read  by 
A.  K.  Brown,  chairman  of  committee,  on  the  "  Influence  of  Female 
Teachers.^^  A  report  was  read  by  Wm.  Travis,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, on  a  "  Paid  Agency,^''  and  also  on  the  "  Moral  Influence  of 
the  Teacher^  No  formal  lectures  or  addresses,  aside  from  the  inau- 
gural of  the  President,  were  delivered,  though  the  reports  of  the 
committees  were  elaborated  with  great  care,  and  form  a  set  of  very 
valuable  papers. 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lewistown 
from  Dec.  26th  to  29th,  1854,  and  was  presided  over,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  by  John  F.  Stoddard,  President  pro  tern.,  and  by  W. 
V.  Davis,  Vice-President.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
read  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  chairman,  review^ed  the  condition  of  com 
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moil  school  education,  ami  referred  particularly  to  the  changes  inau- 
gurated by  the  recent  legislation.  Caution  was  counseled,  lest  by 
pushing  on  changes  too  rapidly,  the  advantages  already  gained  be 
los^t.  A  report  on  "  School  District  Libraries "  was  read  by  the 
chairman  of  committee,  James  R.  Cballen,  Jr.  A  report  on  the 
"" Ancient  Lanyuages''^  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  committee,  W. 
V.  Davis.  A  report  was  read  on  "'  Phijsiolofjy  and  Ventilation''''  by 
the  chairman  of  committee,  D.  Laughlin.  This  report  was  very  fully 
and  ably  discussed,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  ventilation 
particularly  described.  Many  of  the  views  here  presented  were  em- 
bodied in  the  new  State  School  Architecture,  which  wjis  soon  after 
issued  from  the  press.  It  was  recommended  by  resolution  that 
physiology  be  made  a  regular  common  school  branch,  as  the  most 
ettectual  means  of  producing  a  more  enlightened  state  of  public  sen- 
timent. A  report  was  read  on  the  "  Co-education  of  the  Sexes'*''  by 
John  H.  Brown,  chairman  of  committee.  This  report  was  followed 
by  a  long  and  very  animated  discussion,  as  at  the  previous  meeting. 
The  committee  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  separate  education 
of  the  sexes,  and  in  support  of  their  position  quoted  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  and  many  portions  of  our  own  country;  but  chiefly 
founded  their  argument  on  the  assertion  that  the  male  demands  a 
different  course  of  education  from  the  female.  In  opposition  to  this 
view  it  was  maintained  that  from  the  constitution  of  society,  from 
the  nature  of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  various  avocations  in 
life,  it  was  necessary  and  designed  that  they  should  be  educated 
together.  This  subject  has  rarely  been  more  ably  discussed  than  at 
these  two  meetings  of  the  Association.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  on  the  ^'Polytechnic  Colleyes  of  Eur  ope, ^^ 
An  election  was  held  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers:  W.  V.  Davis,  President;  A.  L.  Kennedy,  H.  Williams,  J.  P. 
Wickershara  and  W.  J.  Gibson,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Ira  C.  Mitchell  and 
R.  McDevitt,  Recording  Secretaries;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  A.  M. 
G.)w,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  J.  H.  Brown,  Jos.  J.  Stutzman  and  T.  J.  Wol- 
cott.  Executive  Committee. 

The  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Pittsburgh 
from  August  7th  to  9th,  1855,  and  was  presided  over  by  W.  V. 
Davis,  President.  During  this,  the  first  year  of  the  County  Super- 
intendency,  Mr.  J.  P,  Wickersham,  County  Superintendent  of  Lan- 
caster county,  had  opened  and  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  a 
corps  of  competent  instructors,  a  three  months'  Institute,  or  County 
Normal  School.  That  Institute  was  the  origin  of  the  present  flour- 
ishing State  Normal  School  of  the  Second  District,  located  at  Millers- 
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viUe.  Mr.  Wickersliam  was  called  on  for  an  account  of  that  experi- 
ment. This  introduced  the  general  subject  of  State  and  County 
Normal  Schools,  which  led  to  a  protracted  discussion,  occupying  more 
time  than  any  and  all  other  subjects  discussed.  The  Legislature  had,  at 
the  two  previous  sessions,  had  bills  under  consideration  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  Institutions;  but  had  failed,  as  yet,  to  enac*^  a  law 
upon  the  subject.  The  first  part  of  the  discussion  was  upon  the 
establishment  of  State  Schools  for  the  thorough  and  systematic 
training  of  teachers.  But  it  would  take  time  to  establish  these 
schools,  and  when  established,  some  time  would  be  required  before 
a  trained  corps  of  teachers  would  be  ready  for  labor.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  countv  or  temporary  Normal  Schools  to  be  held  for 
three  moiitlis  in  the  year,  and  to  be  conducted  by  county  superin- 
tendents, for  immediate  results,  formed  the  subject  of  tlie  con- 
cluding part  of  the  discussion.  It  was  conducted  with  great  warmth, 
and  many  usofiil  facts  and  statements  were  elicited.  It  no  doubt 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Normal 
School  Law.  A  report  on  the  "  Workings  of  Public  Schools  in  Phila- 
delphia,^^ was  read  by  Wni.  Roberts,  chairman  of  committee.  A  re- 
port on  the  ^'  Developmait  of  the  Bclir/ious  Faculties''*  was  read  by 
Rev.  11.  Dodge,  chairman  of  committee.  A  report  on  *'  School  Dis- 
cipline  "  was  read  by  A.  M.  Gow,  chairman  of  conmiittee.  The  regu- 
lar annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  on  the  "  Claims 
and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Teacher.^''  The  announcement  of  the 
death  of  John  H.  Brown,  the  first  President  of  the  Association,  and 
of  L.  T.  Covell,  a  Vice-President,  called  forth  feeling  and  appropriate 
remarks  and  resolutions. 

The  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
from  Dec.  26th  to  29th,  1855,  and  was  presided  over  by  W.  V. 
Davis,  President.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read 
by  the  chairman,  A.  M.  Gow.  It  contained  a  brief  review  of  the 
progress  of  common  school  education,  with  an  appendix  showing 
the  number  and  length  of  County  Institutes  held  during  the  year, 
and  the  names  of  newspapers  in  which  were  educational  depart- 
ments. By  this  statement  it  was  shown  that  seventy  institutes  had 
been  held,  varying  in  length  from  one  day  to  one  week,  and  that 
thirty  county  newspapers  had  educational  columns.  A  resolution 
requesting  State  aid  to  County  Institutes  drew  forth  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion. A  report  "  On  the  Development  of  the  Moral  Faculties  " 
■was  read  by  J.  P.  Wickersham.  A  report  on  the  ^^Development  of 
f,he  Physical  Faculties'''^  was  read  by  A.  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D.  A  re- 
port on  "  Th^  School  System  of  Pennsylvania  "  was  read  by  S.  P. 
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Bollman.  A  report  on  ''''Public  Examinations  and  Exhibitions'''. 
was  read  by  A.  Burtt.  An  essay  on  the  "  Teacher  and  his  Reward  " 
was  read  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Mitchell.  An  address  was  delivered  by  J. 
C.  Adamson,  D.  D.,  on  the  "  Study  of  Natural  Histori/'^  A  me- 
moir of  the  life  and  services  of  John  H.  Brown,  first  President  of. 
the  Association,  was  read  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  following  persons 
were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Presi- 
dent ;  B.  M.  Kerr,  R.  C.  Allison,  A.  K.  Brown  and  J.  N.  Barrett, 
Vice-Presidents ;  J.  H.  Orvis  and  A.  T.  Douthett,  Recording  Secre- 
taries ;  Joseph  Fell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Good, 
A.  Burtt,  Wm.  V.  Davis,  H.  R.  Warriner  and  A.  M.  Gow,  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Williams- 
port  from  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  August,  1856,  and  was  presided 
over  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  President.  The  regular  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  President  on  "  Philosophy  of  Teaching.'*^ 
A  report  on  "  Mental  Discipline "  was  read  by  Conly  Plotts.  A 
report  on  "  Hiffh  Schools "  was  read  by  Philotus  Dean.  A  report 
on  "  The  Relation  of  Secular  and  Sunday  Schools  "  was  read  by  A. 
M.  Gow.  The  principal  debate  at  this  session  was  had  upon  this 
report.  The  subject  of  parochial  or  sectarian  schools  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  pupils  and  upon  the  common  school  system,  was  warmly 
debated.  The  importance  of  improving  the  methods  of  moral  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  and  having  the  bible  read  as  a  stated 
exercise  was  urged  by  argument  and  appeal  with  great  force.  A 
report  on  "  Truancy,  its  Causes  and  Cure  "  was  read  by  Charles  W. 
Deans.  A  report  on  the  "  Number  of  Hours  of  School  per  Day  '* 
was  read  bv  J.  H.  Orvis.  An  essav  on  "  Moral,  Religious  and  In- 
(cllectual  Instruction  "  was  read  by  Miss  M.  Edgar.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  on  "  Complete  Culture,^* 
and  by  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.,  on  the  '*  Theory  of  Education.^^ 
The  attendance  at  this  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting, 
there  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  present. 

The  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Harrisburg 
from  Dec.  30th  to  Jan.  1st,  1856-7,  and  was  presided  over  by  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  President.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  bv  the  chairman,  W.  V.  Davis.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
survey  of  educational  progress  presented  by  the  report,  the  subject 
of  visitation  by  State  Superintendent  was  referred  to,  and  its  import- 
ance as  a  means  of  arousing  public  sentiment  and  exciting  au  interest 
in  the  county  institutes,  particularly  pointed  out.  The  report  also 
contained  a  recommendation  that  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
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Common  Schools  be  separated  from  tliat  of  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  an  independent  department  created.     A  report  on 
^^ Normal  Schools''^  was  read  by  J.  F.  Stoddard.     Upon  this  report 
a  warm  debate  arose  upon  the  true  sphere  of  a  Normal  School.    The 
prevailing  opinion  was  that  in  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  taught,  there  should  be  imparted  an  acquaintance 
with  the   Theory  and  tlie  Practice  of  Teaching.     A  report  on   the 
^*' Examination  of  Teachers'*''  was  read  by  B.  M.  Kerr.     A  report  on 
**  Teackinf/  Mathematics  "  was  read  bv  E.  Brooks.    A  resolution  was 
offered  early  in  the  session,  asking  the  Legislature  to  grant  State  aid 
to  Teachers'  Institutes ;  also  one  declaring  the  State  system  incom- 
plete without  some  provision  for  Normal  Schools.    Upon  the  former 
of  these  resolutions  a  long  and  well-conducted  debate  ensued,  calcu- 
lated to  intensify  the  feelings  of  teachei*s  in  its  favor,  and  to  awaken 
the  public  mind  to  its  importance.    A  lecture  was  delivered  on  *'  The 
Common  School  System  of  Germany  "  by  B.  S.  Schenck,  D.  D.    The 
Association  was  favored  with  the  presence  of,  and  addresses  by,  His 
Excellency  James  Pollock,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  ;    Mr. 
Banks,  Auditor  General ;  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  Henry  C.  Hickok,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.     Delegates  were  appointed,  embracing  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  to  the  New  York  State  Association  to 
be  held  at  Binghampton.     The  following  persons  were  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year:  William  Roberts,  President;  Albert  Owen, 
D.  Heckendom,  J.  J.  Stine  and  Rev.  J.  S  Crumbaugh,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; J.  J.  Stutzman,  R.  McDivitt,  Recording  Secretaries;  Joseph 
Fell,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  B.  M.  Kerr, 
J.  F.  Stoddard,  Isaac  Black,  A.  D.  Hawn  and  A.  K.  Brown,  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  Ninth  Mketixg  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Chambers- 
burg  from  August  11th  to  13th,  18o7,  and  was  prosidi'd  over  by 
Wm.  Roberts,  President.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  December,  the  Legislature  had  passed  the  act  asked  for,  separa- 
ting the  school  Superintendence  from  that  of  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  erecting  an  independent  department  with 
a  superintendent,  a  deputy,  and  adequate  clerical  force.  The  first 
Superintendent  under  the  new  law  was  Henry  C.  Hickok,  to  w  hose 
industry  and  zeal  in  organizing,  and  carrying  into  efficient  operation, 
the  peculiar  and  somewhat  intricate  features  of  the  system,  its  mar- 
velous success  was  in  a  great  measure  due.  After  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary business  the  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  A  re- 
port   on  "  The  Effect  of  General  Intellectual  Cultvre  on  Manual 
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Labor "  was  read  by  T.  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.  A  report  on  "  The 
Clahas  of  Teaching  to  the  Rank  of  a  Profession'"^  was  read  by  J.  P. 
Wickershain.  An  essay  on  "  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction^^''  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Mitchell,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  An  essay 
on  '*  School  Discipline  ^'  was  read  by  S.  B.  McCorniick.  A  resolu- 
tion introduced  on  the  subject  of  Permanent  State  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates was  discussed  at  considerable  leno^th,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  strongly  urged.  An  address  was  delivered  by  lion.  Henry 
C.    IIi(?kok   on    "  The   Common    School   System  of  Pinnsylvania.'"* 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  bv  the  venerable  Ex-Governor  liitner 

ft 

and  Mr.  Isaac  Hazlehurst. 

The  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  borough 
of  Indiana  from  Dec.  29th  to  31st,  1857,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Wni.  l^oberts.  President.  A  report  *'  On  the  Best  Mode  of  E stab- 
lishing  Normal  Schools  ^^  was  read  by  J.  J.  Stutzman.  At  the  pre- 
cetling  scsjsion  of  the  Legislature,  a  law,  providing  for  a  complete 
system  of  Normal  Schools,  had  been  pavssed.  It  made  a  division  of 
the  State  into  twelve  nearly  equal  districts  as  to  population,  and  pro- 
vided f'»r  the  establishment  of  a  school  capable  of  accommodating 
and  instructing  at  least  300  pupils  in  each.  It  made  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  lands  or  buildings.  This  report  was  based  upon 
the  act,  and  was  principally  devoted  to  devising  plans  for  their 
establishment.  An  account  was  given,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, of  private  Normal  Schools  and  of  Academies  having  teachers' 
classes,  and  a  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  such  schools  could  be- 
come State  Institutions.  A  report  "  On  Methods  of  Teaching  "  was 
nad  by  A.  Burtt.  A  report  *'  On  the  Dark  and  Bright  Side  of 
T'dchiug ''  was  read  by  S.  B.  McCormick.  A  report  on  "  Methods 
of  Examining  Teachers "  was  read  by  E.  Lamborn.  A  report  on 
the  ^'Relation  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Higher  Institutions  of 
Ltarniitg'^  was  read  by  J.  R.  Sypher.  The  constitution  was  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  the  holding  the  annual  meeting  in  Au- 
gust, and  for  only  one  meeting  a  year.  Delegates  were  appointed 
to  the  New  York  Association.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  John  F.  Stoddard,  President;  S.  P. 
Boll  man,  J.  N.  Caldwell,  E.  Lamborn  and  S.  D.  Ingram,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; J.  J.  Stutzman  and  E.  D.  B.  Porter,  Recording  Secn3taries; 
J.  N.  Pierce,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  B. 
M.  Kerr,  S.  Findley,  J.  L.  Richardson,  Wm.  Roberts  and  J.  T.  Val- 
entine, Executive  Committee. 

The  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Scranton 
from  August  10th  to  12th,  1858,  and  was  presided  over  by  John  F. 
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Stoddard,  President.     A  delegation  from  the  New  York  State  Ae(8o\ 
ciation  was  introduced  and  elected  as  honorary  members.      Th© 
President  delivered  the  usual  inaugural  address.     It  wast  principallj* 
devoted  to  the  school  system  of  the  State,  with  a  recital  of  tlie  several 
steps  in  its  progress  and  improvement.     By  the  provisions  of  the 
41st  section  of  the  law  of  1854,  the  County  Superintendent  is  vested 
with  the  power  to  annul  the  certificate  of  a  teacher,  granted  either 
by  himself  or  by  any  of  his  predecessoi*s  in  office.   A  resolution  was 
offered  early  in  the  session  recommending  the  repeal  of  this  feature. 
The  principal  discussion  was  upon  this  topic.     It  was  not  alleged 
that  any  abuse  of  the  power  had  in  any  case  occurred,  but  that  it 
was  liable  to  occur,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  teacher  were  insecure 
in  consequence.     At  the  close  uf  the  discussion  the  resolution  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority.     A  report  on  the  '^'^  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics-'' was  read  bv  C.  R.  Coburn.     An  essav  on  *'  The  Sunny  Side 
of  Teachinf/^-  was  read  by  Miss  M.  E.  Buckingham.     An  address  was 
delivered  by  C.  L.  Lewis  on  the  ''"Importance  and  Method  of  the 
Study  of  History y     The  Association  was  more  numerously  attended 
than  at  any  previous  meeting.     The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  fur  the  ensuinn:  vear:  Frank  Tavlor,  M.  D.,  President;  S.  D. 
Ingram,  J.  L.  Richardson,  E.  Lamborn  and  AV.  Y.  Davis,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents; S.  A.  Tcrrel  and  AVm.  Sterling,  Recording  Secretaries;  E. 
D.  B.  Porter,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  O. 
R.  Coburn,  C.  W.  Deans,  Wm.  Roberts,  A.  Donaldson  and  J.  X^ 
Pierce,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Twelfth  Mp:eting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  West 
Chester  from  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  August,  1859,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Frank  Taylor,  President.  An  inaugural  address  wa* 
delivered  by  the  President.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  C.  R.  Coburn.  K  circular  letter,  which 
had  been  addressed  to  each  County  Suj»erintendent  in  the  State, 
elicited  the  following  facts:  There  were  lield,  during  the  preceding 
year,  institutes  and  associations  in  49  counties,  in  most  cases  con- 
ducted by  County  Superintendents,  and  300  townshij)  or  district 
drills.  A  report  on  "  Teaching  English  Grammar  "  was  read  by  H. 
R.  Warriner.  A  report  on  "  Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attend^ 
anre"  was  read  by  C.  W.  Deans.  A  report  on  the  ^'Bights  of  Pa- 
piW''  was  read  by  J.  N.  Pierce.  A  report  on  the  ^''Method  of  Con- 
ducting Teachers'  Institutes'"^  was  read  by  F.  A.  Allen.  A  report  on 
the  ^^ Study  of  Natural  Scienccs^^  was  read  by  S.  D.  Ingram.  A 
report  on  ^''Blunders  in  Spelling'"  was  read  by  Wm.  Roberts.  A 
••eport  on  the  ''Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia^^  was  read  hy 
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W.  H.  Batt.  The  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  to 
revise  the  Constitution,  and  prepare  By-Laws,  reported,  and  after 
some  discussion  and  amendment  the  report  was  adopted.  The 
changes  in  the  Constitution  were  very  slight.  The  annual  fee  for 
membership  was  reduced  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  cents;  none  but 
teachers  were  allowed  to  vote  and  hold  office,  and  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  annual  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 
The  following  By-Laws  were  adopted : 

BY-LAWS. 

Ft  rat  An  auditing  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  on  the  tirst  day  of  each  annual  meeting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  and  report  the  condition  of  the  treasury  to  the 
Association  during  the  Association. 

Second.  The  President  shall  appoint  at  the  opening  of  eacli  meeting,  a  com- 
mittee, couHisting  of  Jour  persons,  who  shall  enroll  the  names  and  record  the 
addresses  of  all  the  membMS  present,  und  leave  a  copy  of  their  report  in  the 
hands  uf  the  Secretaries  to  be  inserted  with  the  minute.**. 

Third.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Local  Com- 
mittee, to  make  the  neces.sary  loc.il  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Fourth.  The  Recording  secretaries  shall  be  paid  each  ten  dollars  annually  for 
their  services. 

Fifth.  The  President's  Inaugural  Address  shall  be  delivered  at  2  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  annual  session. 

A  lecture  on  ^''  Education  for  the  Times^^  was  delivered  by  Joseph 
Parisli,  M.  D.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  John  M.  Reed  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing a  splendid  banquet  was  given  to  the  members  by  the  citizens  of 
West  Chester.  The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  C.  K.  Coburn,  President;  J.  L.  Richardson,  Jonathan 
Gause,  David  Dennison  and  Theophilus  Weaver,  Vice-Presidents; 
Wm.  Sterling  and  S.  D.  Ingram,  Recording  Secretaries;  Wm.  H. 
Johnson,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  F.  A. 
Allen,  J.  P.  Sherman,  J.  A.  Thompson,  J.  P.  Wickersham  and  E.  A. 
Lawrence,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Greens- 
burg  from  August  7th  to  9th,  1860,  and  was  presided  over  by  C.  R. 
Coburn,  President.  An  inauujural  address  was  delivered  bv  thePres- 
ident.  The  report  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee  was  read  by  F.  A. 
Allen,  chairman.  At  the  preceding  meeting  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  ordering  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Association.  The  committee  reported  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  in  regard  to  the  publication.  A  resolution  was  accord- 
ingly offered  and  passed,  ordering  the  preparation  of  a  volume  com- 
prising a  selection  from  the  best  papers  and  proceedmgs  of  all  the 
previous  meetings,  with  a  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  prog 
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ress  ef  the  Association.     A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Frank 
Taylor,  Samuel  P.  Bates  and  William  Sterling,  were  appointed  to 
discharge  this  duty.    A  report  was  read  on  the  "  Order  of  Studies  " 
by  J.  T.  Valentine.     A  report  was  read  on  the  "  Ancient    Classics 
in  Common  Schools "  by  J.  W.  Gregory.     A  report  was  read  on 
"  Teachinr/  EiirfUi<k  to  German   Children "  by  P.  B.  Witmer.      A 
report    oii   "  Thoroughness  in   Teaching''^  was   read  by  A.    Smith. 
Essays  were  read  by  L.  C.  Beach  on  tlie  "  Duty  of  the  Teacher  to 
his  Professions^''  by  Miss  M.  B.  Jackson  on  "-.1  more  Elevated  Cul- 
ture of  Teachers,^^  and  by  Miss  M.  McCord  on  ^''Pictures  as  Teachers^ 
An  address  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam^^  was  delivered  by 
E.  L.  Yeomans,  M.  D.     A  lecture  was  delivered  on  "  Entomology  " 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart.    The  following  persons  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Andrew  Built,  President;  John  Miller,  Aza- 
riah  Smith,  A.  T.  Douthett  and  E.  Lamborn,  Vice-Presidents;  Wm. 
Sterling  and  J.  II.  Stewart,  Recording  Secretaries;  C.  R.  Coburn, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  xVmos  Row,  Treasurer;  J.  P.  Sherman,  A. 
H.  Sunbower,  J.  W.  Dickerson,  F.  A.  Allen  and  S.  R.  Thompson, 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Foukteenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lewis- 
burg  from  August  Oth  to  9th,  1861,  and  was  presided  over  b}^  Aza- 
riah  Smith,  Vice-President.  A  statement  was  made  by  the  State 
Superiutondent  of  his  intention  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
Colleges,  Academies,  Female  Seminaries,  County  Superintendents 
and  Teac^hers  of  Public  High  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
counsel,  and  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  most  favorable  time  for  holding 
it.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man, J.  P.  Sherman.  The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasurv  of  some  $300.  A  resolution  was  otiered 
and  carried  that  this  sum,  together  with  as  much  more  as  could  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  of  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  cannon  and  equipments, 
on  which  should  be  inscribed  "  Presented  to  the  (tovernment  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  Putting  Down  Rebellion."  Dr.  T. 
H.  Burrowes  was  apj)ointed  to  purchase  and  present  the  cannon.  A 
report  was  read  on  "  An  Educational  Organ  of  the  Association,^'*  bv 
W.  V.  Davis ;  also  one  on  "  Ought  Candidates  for  the  Office  of 
County  Sujyerintendent  to  be  Examined?''^  K  report  on  the  ^''Pro- 
fessional Reading  of  Teachers''^  was  read  by  Joseph  Wilson.  Au 
address  was  delivered  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Common 
SchooV*  bv  Prof.  G.  R.  Bliss.     An  address  was  delivered  on  "  A 
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Finished  Education'''  bv  Prof.  T.  F.  Curtis.  Essavs  were  read  on 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Government "  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Bliss,  and  by  Miss 
M.A.Walton  on  ^^ Nature^ s  Teachings .^'^  An  original  poem  was 
read  by  Miss  Lydia  M.  Garner  on  "  Changed  Interesting  discus- 
sions were  maintained  on  the  number  of  hours  that  the  pupil  should 
be  required  to  devote  to  study  per  day,  and  upon  the  qualifications 
of  County  Superintendents.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  tor  the  ensuino:  vear:  Azariah  Smith,"  President:  S.  D.  In- 
gram,  Isaac  S.  (reist,  Joso])h  E.  Jackson  and  David  lleckendom, 
Vice-Presidents;  Wm.  Sterling  and  Henry  Ilouch,  Recording  Secre- 
taries ;  Hiram  C.  Johns,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Trea- 
surer ;  Smedley  Darlington,  S.  S.  Jack,  Geo.  D.  Scott,  J.  W.  Dick- 
erson  and  Thos.  E.  Rogers,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Reading 
from  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  August,  1863,  and  was  presided  over,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  entered  the  mili- 
tary service,  by  S.  D.  Ingram,  first  Vice-President.  The  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  vears  1862-3  was  read  bv  the 
chairman,  Smedley  Darlington.  The  subject  of  the  ^^Pi'ominait  Ob- 
ject of  Text-hooks''''  was  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  in  favor  of  oral  teaching  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  was  generally  })racticed.  A  report  on  the  question 
*'  How  to  Teach  English  to  German  Children^^^  was  read  by  Rev.  J. 
S.  Ermentrout.  A  report  on  the  "  Study  of  History  in  the  Common 
Schools  "  was  read  by  Wm.  F.  AVyers.  The  subject  of  "  Military 
Drill  ill  Oar  SchooW''  was  proposed  for  discussion,  and  called  forth 
the  longest  and  most  interesting  debate  of  the  session.  Encouraging 
a  military  or  fighting  spirit  was  strongly  deprecated.  Judge  Pringle 
Jones,  a  graduate  from  West  Point  Military  Academy,  made  an  able 
speech  upon  the  subject,  and  strongly  defended  the  propriety  and 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  military  education.  A  lengthy  explana- 
tion was  given  by  Dr.  Burrowes,  why  he  had  not  yet  purchased  the 
Teachers'  Cannon,  as  ordered  by  the  Association.  He  reported  $720 
subject  to  order.  A  resolution  was  passed  ordering  the  purchase 
and  presentation  to  be  made.  A  beautiful  poem  on  '''^Pennsylvania^ 
Her  Past  and  Present,^''  was  read  bv  Miss  Annie  F.  Kent.  A  lecture 
on  "  Natural  Science  "  was  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Hillman.  An 
address  was  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Franz  Sigel.  He  said  he  had 
been  a  teacher  and  a  school  director.  His  heart  was  with  the 
teachers.  They  were  to  make  this  nation  truly  a  republic.  A  free 
nation  can  not  exist  without  the  free  schools.  He  did  not  fear  the 
effect  of  a  military  education.     If  you  at  the  same  time  implant  in 
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the  hearts  of  tlic  yoiitli  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honor,  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  othere,  there  will  be  no  military  despotism.  The  fol- 
V)wing  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Samuel 
D.  Ingram,  President ;  Issac  S.  Geist,  Jacob  Ulp,  John  B.  Storm 
and  Henry  Ilouch,  V- ice-Presidents;  Wm.  Sterling  and  John  S. 
Ermentrout,  Recording  Secretaries;  Robert  Cniikshank,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  S.  S.  Jack,  W.  W.  Woodruff, 
J.  K.  Hartzler,  Reuben  F.  Hofford  and  A.  N.  Raub,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Altoona 
from  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  August,  1864,  and  was  presided  over  by 
8.  D.  Ingram,  President.     An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President.     A  report,  on  **  Illv  si  rated  Science,''^  prepared   by  F. 
McKee,  was  read  by  Mr.  Jack.    This  report  led  to  the  discussion  of 
the  general  su)>joct  of  Object  Lessons,  and  drew  out  the  speaking 
talent  of  the  Association.    While  the  utility  of  the  real  object-lesson 
system  was  highly  commended,  the  mistaken  idea  of  making  it  a 
mere  routine  exercise  to  be  learned  and  recited  by  the  page  from  a 
book,  was  condemned.     A  report  on  "  Stages  of  Mental  Growth  " 
was  read  by  J.  S.  Ermentrout.     A  report  on  **  The  means  to  induce 
pupils  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  Intellectual  Culture^^  was  read 
by  Col.  G.  F.  McFarland.     This  report  led  to  an  interesting  discus- 
sion  on  the    subject    of  prizes  and    emulation   as  incentives.       A 
letter  was  road  from  Dr.  Burrowes  stating  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  purchase  the  Teachers'  cannon,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  government  ammunition  would  not  fit  it,  and  hence  it  was  not 
yet  in  position.    An  essay  was  read  by  Miss  Fannie  M.  Haley  on  the 
^^ Personal  Habits  of  Teacher s,''''     An  address  was  delivered  on  *'  The 
Education  of  the  Moral  Natu?e^^  by  E.  Y.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.     An  address  was  deHvered  on 
^'Liberal  Education^'*  by  Samuel  P.  Bates.     An  address  was  deliv- 
ered on  "  The  Necessity  of  a   True  Order  of  Studies  "  by  Thomas 
Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University.     The  follow- 
ing persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  F.  A.  Allen, 
President ;  Samuel  P.  Bates,  I.  S.  Walthon),  William  H.  Parker  and 
J.  H.  Shoemaker,  Vice-I*residents;  G.  F.  McFarland  and  S.  Z.  Sharp^ 
Recording  Secretaries ;  R.  McDivitt,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos 
Row,  Treasurer ;  Win.  F  Wyers,  Chas.  W.  Deans,  C.  Elliott,  A.  T. 
Douthctt  and  A.  N.  Raub,  Exe<"utive  Conmiittee. 

CONCLUSION'. 

From  this  brief  account  of  xho  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  it 
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will  be  seen  that  it  has  proved  an  efficient  agency  in  improving  and 
perfecting  the  organic  school  law  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  its 
organization  there  was  indeed  a  common  school  system ;  but  it  pos- 
sessed little  vitality,  and  was  accomplishing  comparatively  meager 
results.  By  discussion  and  agitation,  and  by  memorials  addressed  to 
the  Legislature,  the  law  itself  was  thoroughly  revised  and  its  powers 
greatly  enlarged — a  County  Superintendency  was  given — a  costly 
school  architecture  was  prepared  and  issued  to  every  district — the 
School  Journal  was  made  the  organ  of  the  School  Department  and 
sent  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  each  school  board — a  separate 
School  Department  was  erected — a  complete  and  well-conceived 
Normal  School  organization  was  engrafted  upon  the  law — and  the 
whole  system  was  so  perfected  that  it  stands  a  marvel  of  excellence 
— grand  in  its  proportions  and  lofty  in  its  purposes.  That  these  re- 
sults were  mainly  .due  to  the  enlightened  and  well-directed  efforts  of 
the  Association  can  not  be  doubted.  Its  work  in  securing  the  im- 
provement of  the  organic  law  has  been  well  done,  and  is  well  nigh 
complete. 

But  there  is  another  sphere  that  lies  open  before  it,  in  which  its 
future  efforts  must  be  directed,  demanding  its  best  judgment  and 
clearest  foresight.  The  principles  which  underlie  the  practice  of 
teaching  are  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  future  triumphs  must  be  won.  Questions  that  require  pro- 
found wisdom  to  fathom  must  be  considered,  the  false  must  be  de- 
tected and  be  eliminated  from  the  true,  the  traditions  and  practices 
of  the  fathers  must  be  questioned,  and  the  tests  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion must  be  rigidly  applied.  In  this  unlimited  field  of  investigation 
it  nmst  now  push  forward  and  accomplish  the  great  work  whercunto 
it  is  called. 
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LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES.* 
[The  Referencei  attached  to  such  as  have  been  published,  are  to  the  "Penn.  School  Joumal.*'] 

Adamson,  Rev.  J.  C,  D.  D. — Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History,  1856. 

Andrewb,  Lorix,  D.  D.,  Pros.  Marietta  College,  0. — Lecture  on  Teachere'  In- 
stitutes, 1853. 

Bates,  Sami.'el  P  ,  Dep.  Superintemlent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pa. — An  Ad- 
dress on  Liberal  Educjition,  I8G4.     Ar/ier.Jour.  of  Ed.^  Vol.  XIV.  p.  155. 

Bliss,  Geo.  R.,  Pi  of.  of  (ireek  in  Lewisburg  University. — An  Address  on  the 
Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Common  Schools,  1861. 

Brown-,  John  II., — Inaugural  Address  on  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Teaclier.  1*^53.     *  Pcvniijlvania  School  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  81. 

Curtis,  T.  F..  D.  D.,  Prof  of  Hebrew  in  Lewisburg  Iniversity. — An  Address 
on  a  Finished  Kdue-atiou.  18G1. 

CoBURN,  C.  R.  Superintendent  of  Bradford  Countv. — Inaugural  Address,  1860. 
Vol.  IX  ,  p.  85. 

Davies,  Charles,  LL.  D.,   Prof  in  West  Point  Military  Academy. — Ou    the 
Theory  of  Education,  1856. 

Davis,  W.  V., — Inaugural  Address  on  the  Claims  and  Future  Prosi>ects  of  the 
Teacher,  1855.     Vol.  IV.,  p.  80. 

Gregory,  John, — Mind,  1853. 

Gerhart,  E.  v.,  D.  D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. — An  Ad- 
dress— The  Education  of  the  Moral  Nature,  1864. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.  D..  L  L.  D.,  Pres.  of  Harvard  University. — An  Address  on 
the  Necessity  of  a  True  Order  of  Studies.  1864. 
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THOMAS  H.  BURRO  WES,  LL   D. 

Thomas  Hbxry  Bcrrowes,  President  of  the  Convention  in  which  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  formed,  was  bom  Nov.  16th,  1805,  at  Strasburg; 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  highly  respectable  Irish  parentage.  Hit 
father  returned  to  Ireland  in  1810,  came  in  1817  to  Quebec,  went  again  to  Ire- 
land in  1822,  and  Anally  in  1826  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Pennsylvania, 
During  these  successive  removals  of  the  family  his  education  was  by  no  means 
neglected.  At  an  English  and  classical  school  in  Quebec,  under  private  instruc- 
tors or  in  private  schools  in  Ireland,  and  for  two  years  under  a  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  and  the  rudiments  of  Ger- 
man, besides  a  practical  training  and  knowledge  of  men  and  tilings  of  no  less 
value,  consequent  u{X)n  a  wandering  life.  In  1825  he  commenood  a  course  of 
legal  study  and  general  reading  under  Amos  EUmaker,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster;  in 

1828  entered  the  Yale  College  Law  Sciiool,  at  the  same  time  attending  the  sci- 
entific lectures  of  Professors  Silliman  aod  Olmsted,  and  of  Dr.  Knight,  and  in 

1829  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lancaster  county.  Becoming  somewhat  prom- 
inent in  politics,  ho  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1831,  and  again  in 
1832,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ritner  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  to  which  the  superintendency  of  common  schools  was  tlien  ex  officio  at- 
tached. Here  began  his  first  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
SUte. 

The  Common  School  Law,  drafled  by  Samuel  Breck,  member  of  the  Senate 
fW>m  Philadelphia,  had  been  passed  in  1834  and  slightly  revised  in  1835,  but 
was  still  to  bo  put  into  operation  and  was  very  incomplete.  He  at  once  exam- 
ined into  the  condition  of  the  law  and  of  popular  education  in  the  State,  had  a 
revised  bill  prepared,  which  was  passed  in  1836,  and  from  that  time  the  system 
began  in  reality  to  be  efficient  The  most  effective  feature  in  this  bill  was  one 
allowing  each  district  to  discontinue  the  school  system  if  found  unacceptable 
afler  a  three  years'  trial  This  obtained  for  the  system  a  fair  trial  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  people,  and  by  the  year  1849,  under  its  operation,  all  opposition 
had  ceased  and  the  system  was  carried  into  general  and  permanent  operation 
without  dissent  from  any  qoarter. 

During  the  years  1 837  and  1838  Mr.  Burrowes  visited  every  county  in  the 
State,  meeting  and  consulting  with  the  teachers  and  school  directors,  and  ac- 
quiring a  store  of  information,  obtainable  in  no  other  way,  for  the  guidance  of 
his  official  action.  During  his  first  three  years  at  tlie  head  of  the  school  depart- 
ment, many  additions  to  the  working  machinery  were  made,  and  several  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  offered  in  his  Reports,  most  of  the  latter  of  which 
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liavc  since  been  adopted.  Amoii^c  tlicso  were  a  county  BUpcrvlsion  of  schools 
and  ft  State  Normnl  School  sy»tem.  In  1837  ho  published  and  circulated  in  all 
tho  distrieta  of  the  Stiite  a  plun  and  drawing  for  the  improTcment  of  existing 
Fchool-houses  and  for  more  convenient  furniture,  which  was  at  once  largelj 
udoptcd.     ThiR  was  one  of  the  carlient  attempts  of  the  kind  in  the  Union. 

A  c'liuuKe  of  administration  occurring,  the  charge  of  the  public  schools  passed 
early  in  1 839  into  other  hands,  and  Mr.  Burrowes  retired  to  his  farm  near  Lan- 
caster and  wven  years  aflerwards  resumed  tho  practice  of  law.     A.s  Hchool  di- 
rector he  had  here  great  influence  in  derating  and  perfecting  the  public  schools 
of  the  town,  and  he  also  published  a  series  of  elaborate  newspaper  articles  upon 
the  school  system,  which  aided  iu  uniting  and  directing  public  sentiment  throug^h- 
out  the  State  in  favor  of  school  improvement.     At  un  Educational  Convention 
held  at  Hnrrisbnrg  in  1850  a  detailed  report  was  presented  bj  him  upon  school 
superintendence.     He  was  first  President  of  the  Lancaster  Countjr  Teachers^ 
AssfX'iation,  formed  in  1851.     In  1852  he  established  the  ^'Ptnftsy Urania  Schooi 
JnurTinl,'"  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  editor  and  proprietor.     In  the  same 
year  Ijc  pR^sided  over  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  all  of  whose  meetings,  but  one,  he  has  attended  and  reportcnl,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  In  its  work  and  deliberations.     In  January,  1853,  he  intro- 
duced the  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  from  this  time 
to  185G  he  prepared  and  delivered  numerous  essays  upon  topics  of  educational 
interest,  many  of  which  were  published.     In  1854  he  prepared  the  descriptire 
matter  for  tlie  ''Pcmviyhania  School  Archiierture.^'     In  1857  1k5  wrote  the  pres 
cnt  Normal  School  Law  of  the  SUite.  having  seen  the  unsurmountublo  opposi- 
tion of  the  Lcgi"5h»turo  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  wholly  at  the 
State  expense  and  to  be  controlled  by  State  authority,  and  after  baring  for 
years  nourished  the  idea  of  Normal  Schools  independent  of  State  aid  and  con- 
trol,  in  his  own  vicinity. 

In  18G0  Mr.  Burrowes  again  took  charge  of  tho  common  schools  of  the  State 
as  State  Superintendent,  the  office  having  been  made  independent  of  the  State 
Secretaryship  in  1858,  and  during  a  term  of  three  years  from  that  dale  he  in- 
fused much  vijor  into  the  administnition.  In  1864  ho  was  appointed  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  the  eilucation  and  maintenance  of  tho  destitute  orphans  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  State,  and  a  fund,  to  Ik?  expended  in  1865,  of  $125,000  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  Tie  is  now  (1865)  engaged  in  this  work  and  has  alreadjr 
over  1,000  orphans  in  the  schools.* 

JOHN  HORACE  BROWN,  A.  M. 

John  IfonACE  BnowK,  elected  the  first  President  of  the  State  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation at  its  organization  in  1852,  was  born  in  Cayuga  county.  New  Tork,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1802.  The  limited  opportunities  of  even  an  clementarj 
education  which  that  new  settlement  afforded,  as  well  as  those  which  his  father's 
removal  to  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1812,  secured  for  him,  were 
diligently  improved,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  his  career  as  m 
schoolmaster,  in  a  primary  school  in  the  neighborhood,  discharging  its  dutiei^ 
during  the  summer,  and  attending  school  himself  in  the  winter.  In  1822  ht 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  tho  interval  of  a  few  years  in  teaching  a  pri- 


*  For  a  fuller  iketcb  of  Dr.  Durrown'  lire,  m*  BtrMrd't  American  Joomal  ^  Edocatioo,  V  L 
VI.,  pp.  107-455. 
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Tato  institution  at  Mount  J07  and  at  Gettysburg,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1858.  He  was  for  ten  years  before  his  death  Principal  of 
Zauo  Street  Grammar  School  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  **  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Public  Schools  in  Philadelphia"  in  1843,  and  of  the  "State 
Teachers' Association  "  in  1852.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  the  Faculty  of  Gettysburg  College. 

JAMES  TUOMPBON. 

James  Thompson,  the  second  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  at  Ovid, 
Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1814.  Obtaining  his  preparatory 
training  in  the  Academy  at  Ovid,  he  entered  Hobart  College,  at  Greneva,  where 
he  spent  two  years,  passing  through  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  where  he  graduated  in 
1834.  Before  entering  college  he  taught  a  private  school  at  Vienna  for  one 
year,  and  immediately  on  graduation  was  called  by  his  former  preceptor  in  the 
Academy  at  Ovid,  to  assist  him  in  the  Academy  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county, 
N.  y.,  which  he  did  for  two  years.  From  Sep.,  1836,  to  June,  1837,  he  was 
engaged  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  Central  Railroad  in  Georgia,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Ithaca,  resumed  the  study  of  law,  at  the  same  time  giving  lectures  in 
the  Academy,  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  became  Principal 

While  in  this  position  Mr.  Thompson  became  deeply  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools,  and  in  1841  held  the  office  of  School  Inspector, 
and  in  1843  assisted  Mr.  J.  S.  Denman,  the  first  County  Superintendent  of 
Tompkins  county,  in  conducting  the  first  County  Teachers'  Institute  ever  held 
in  tliat  section  of  the  State.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  he  accepted  the  professoraliip 
of  language  hi  "  Pennsylvania  Western  University,"  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  a  year  and  more  until  the  destruction  of  its  buildings  by  fire,  when  he 
opened  a  private  seminary  for  girls,  which  was  highly  popular.  In  1847  was 
gathered  together  within  the  walls  of  the  University  the  first  Association  of 
Teachers  ever  held  in  Alleghany  county,  which  finally  became  organized  in 
1851  as  a  "Teachers'  Institute,"  and  was  instrumental,  through  Prof  Thompson, 
in  calling  the  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  1852,  which  established  the  State 
Association,  of  which  he  was  made  President  in  1853. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  Prof.  Thompson  left  Pittsburg,  and  after  spending  a 
year  at  Wilmington,  Del,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teacliing  a  female  seminary,  and  attending  upon  a  class  in  the  Sanscrit, 
under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale  College.  In  the  autumn  of  1860 
he  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  Twelfth  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  located  at  Edinboro',  Erie  county,  where  he  labored  indefatigably 
for  tliree  years  to  organize  and  build  up  that  institution.  In  1863  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Hon.  T.  H.  Burrowes  in  organizing  and  putting  in  operation  a  system 
of  education  in  Pennsylvania  for  orphan  children  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors. 

WILLIAM  VANLEAR  DAVIS. 

William  Y anleab  Dayis,  third  President  of  the  State  Teachers  Association, 
was  born  Oct  9th,  1813,  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Early  evincing  a  fondness 
for  books,  his  father  determined  to  afford  him  the  means  of  a  liberal  education. 
He  accordmgly  entered  the  Chambersburg  Academy,  where,  for  three  yeftrs,  be 
enjoyed  the  iostrnction  of  Dr.  Crawford,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Principal  of 
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the  Proparatory  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  UniYersity.    In  1831  he  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  claas  of  Washington  College,  Pa.    At  the  end  of  two  jean 
ho  left  this  institution  and  entered  Kenyon  College,  Ohio.     Haying  finished  hia 
collegiate  course  with  much  honor,  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  place  to  take 
charge,  as  Principal,  of  the  Academy,  which  situation  he  filled  for  a  period  of 
fift«.en  years  with  marked  ability  and  efficiency.     In  1849  he  entered  upon  a 
course  of  study  preparatory'  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  circumstances  interfering 
with  the  exci^ution  of  his  design,  he  accepted  in  August,  185M,  a  situation  oflered 
him  in  tlie  High  School  at  Lancaster,  Pa.     During  his  prineipalship  this  institu- 
tion atUunod  great  popularity.     In  1860  he  was  induced  to  resign  this  position 
and  to  take  charge  of  a  boarding  sclux)!  at  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  whence  ho  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  of  1861  to  Chambersburg.     Here  he  remained  until  Sep- 
tember, 18()3,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  numerous  friends,  he  returned  to 
Lancaster  city,  and  became  Principal  of  tlie  Ijancaster  Academy. 

JAMES  PYLE  WICKERMIAM,  A.  M. 

James  Pylk  AVickersham  was  born  in  Nowlin  township,  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  March  5lh,  1825.  In  a  well-regulated  industrious  home,  in  attendance  on 
a  common  elementary  school  in  winter,  and  in  enough  of  good  farm  work  in 
summer,  he  grew  up  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when,  with  his  father's  conseut, 
ho  undertook  to  achieve  for  himself  something  better  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
culture  by  attending  an  academy,  studying  subjects  in  language  and  mathe- 
matics, which  supplied  mental  discipline  and  food  for  afterthought,  and  by  teach- 
ing schools  at  intervals  to  earn  the  means  of  continuing  those  studies.  In  the 
spring  of  1845,  he  liad  won  a  position  as  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Marietta 
in  Lancaster  county,  and  established  a  homo  of  his  own,  over  which  he  had  in- 
stalled as  wife  Miss  Emmarine  Taylor,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Chester. 
Here  he  not  only  achieved  a  reputation  for  his  institution,  but  took  such  pnrt  in 
the  educational  movements  of  his  county  and  the  State,  that  when  the  system 
of  county  superintendence  was  established  in  1854,  he  was  inviti'd  to  fill  the 
post,  with  a  salary  equal  to  that  paid  any  State  officer.  He  administered  this 
office  with  such  intelligence  and  efficiency  as  to  demonstrate  its  importance  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  school  system.  Out  of  his  judicious  labors  as 
Superintendent,  and  especially  out  of  one  of  his  County  Institutes,  held  long 
enough  to  show  that  professional  knowledge  and  skill  could  be  systematically 
impart<»d  to  young  and  inexperienced  teuchers,  originat(»d,  and  under  his  judi- 
cious management  was  developed  the  State  Nonnal  School  at  Millersville — a 
monument  of  wise  and  patient  labor  of  which  any  educiitor  in  the  land  might  be 
proud.  In  1852  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  Association,  and  the 
first  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and  President  in  1856.  As  embody- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  study  and  experience  in  tlio  educational  field,  J.  B.  Lippineott 
k  Co.  published,  in  1864,  a  volume  entitled,  ^^  Sdiool  Economy,'"  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  another  on  ^^ Methods  of  Insfruction"  and  a  third  on  "Methods  of 
Culture.'^  These  treatises  will  prove  valuable  contributions  to  our  educational 
literature.  In  the  summer  of  1863  Mr.  Wickersham,  on  the  urgent  appeal  of 
Governor  Curt  in  for  volunteers,  raised  a  full  regiment  from  the  teachers  of  I^an- 
ca=^tor  county,  which  he  commanded  for  three  months.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  August,  1865,  Mr.  Wickersham  was  elected  President  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association. 
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WILLIAM  ROBKRTS. 

Wri.Li  \M  RdiiKKTS,  tifili  President  ofili*-  AsKOciation.  wnsboru  in  Xew  Jersey, 
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WILLIAM  ROBERTS. 

"William  Roberts,  fiHli  President  of  llie  Apsociation,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
but  removed  while  a  youth  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  year  1823  commenced 
his  career  as  a  teacher  for  one  year  in  the  Children's  Asylum,  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  for  four  years  in  a  private  boys'  schooL 
After  a  brief  experience  in  a  public  office  he  resumed  his  vocation  as  a  teadior, 
commencing  with  a  "  School  for  Young  Ladies,"  which  ho  conducted  with  suc- 
cess for  five  years.  In  April,  183C,  he  took  charge  of  the  Moyamensing,  since 
called  the  Ringgold  School,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  remained  in  connec- 
tion with  it  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  When  he  first  commencod  hii 
duties  in  this  Fchool  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  was  in  use,  and  he 
spent  fifU'cn  days  in  the  ^[odel  School  in  Chester  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtiining  a  knowledge  of  its  practical  operations.  For  several  months  he  taught 
by  this  inefficient  method.  His  school  increasing  to  more  than  200  pupils,  be 
was  allowed  the  next  year  the  services  of  a  male  assistant,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  three  lady  assistants.  Ho  was  an  active  member,  and  for  several  yean 
an  officer,  of  the  "City  Teachera'  Association,"  and  one  of  the  first  Vice-Preui- 
dcntfl,  and  was  among  the  originators  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of 
which  ho  was  elected  President  in  1856.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  "  National  Teachers'  Association,"  of  which  he  has  been  an  active 
member  and  a  Vice-President.  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the 
United  States  "  for  the  use  of  Schools,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  text-book 
for  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  and  claewbore. 

JOHN  FAIR  STODDARD. 

Jony  F.  Stoddard,  the  sixth  President  of  the  State  Toachers'  Association, 
was  bom  in  Greenfield,  Ulster  county.  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1825. 
His  rudimentary  education  was  acquired  at  the  district  school  in  his  native  town, 
and  his  more  advanced  course  at  academies  in  Duchess  and  Orange  counties,  N. 
Y.  He  became,  at  the  of  sixteen,  teacher  of  a  district  school,  and  it  was  in  the 
experience  of  two  years  in  this  vocation  that  he  discovered  the  motivis  and  tlie 
ambition  which  have  gfovemed  his  subseciuent  course.  The  mathematical  char- 
acter of  his  own  processes  of  thought  naturally  led  him  to  adopt  logical  and  con- 
sistent metliods  of  instruction,  and  induced  the  preparation  of  his  "  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,"  wliitfh  he  employed  for  two  years  in  manuscript.  He  graduated  at 
the  New  York  State  Normal  S<!hool  at  AI))any  in  1 847,  having  made  mathe- 
matics and  kindred  sciences  his  principal  study.  On  leaving  the  Normal  School 
he  took  charge  of  the  *'Lil)erty  Normal  Institute,"  which  soon  became  marked 
for  its  thorouglme<»s  of  instruction,  and  which  was  appointed  by  the  Regents  of 
the  Univer.-rity  one  of  the  Academies  of  the  SUite  for  the  Education  of  Teachera. 
Tlio  commendations  Ixjstowed  ui;on  his  manu.script  text-book  by  Prof.  D.  P 
Page  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  led  to  its  publication  and  to  further 
efforts  at  authorship.  Tlie  issue  of  this  work  was  soon  followed  by  the  succeed- 
ing numbers  of  his  "Normal  Series  of  Mathematics,"  and  subsequently  by  tlio 
Series  of  Algebraic  Works  of  Stoddard  and  Uenkle  as  joint  authors.  In  1853 
Mr.  Stoddard  rewived  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  New  York  University.  In 
Nov.,  1851,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  ho  established  a  Normal  School  Department,  and  devoted  his  efibrta 
to  the  education  of  teachers,  which  now  became  the  cliief  object  of  his  efforts. 
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In  this  work  his  labors  wore  abundant  in  writing  and  lecturing,  in  conducting 
Teachers*  Institutes  and  in  more  direct  effort  in  Normal  Schools.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  School,  in  Nor.,  1856,  he  became  its  Prin- 
cipal, but  in  1857  he  purchased  the  property  of  the  Uniyersitj  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  reopened  the  school  with  upwards  of  120  teachers  in  attend- 
ance. The  buildings  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  same 
month.  By  the  solicitation  of  friends  of  education  and  teachers  he  established 
temporarily,  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  "The  Susquehanna  County  Normal  School,"  and 
about  300  students,  most  of  them  teachers,  annually  enjoyed  its  privileges  and 
advantages  until  Sep.,  1869.  In  1854  he  became  County  Superintendent  of 
Wayne  county.  Pa.,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Returning  in  1859  to  his  native  State,  chief! j  on 
account  of  the  greater  facilities  afforded  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  pursuing 
his  favorite  studies,  be  became  Principal  of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  of  that 
city,  where  he  remained  until  the  beginning  of  1864,  when  he  resigned.  He 
has  since  resided  at  Greenfield,  Ulster  county,  taking  part  in  the  instruction  of 
Institutes,  so  far  as  the  state  of  his  health  will  admit 

FRANKLIN  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

Franklin  Taylor,  seventh  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachera** 
Association,  was  bom  at  Kennett,  Chester  county,  Penn.,  August  10th,  1822. 
After  a  course  of  preparatory  study  at  academies  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Meridan, 
N.  II.,  and  Lenox,  Mass.,  he  studied  for  a  time  in  Harvard  University,  and  in 
1844  visited  Europe,  spending  two  years  at  the  Heidelberg  University  and  at- 
tending a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Paris.  After  his  return,  he  completed 
his  medical  studies  in  Philadelphia  and  there  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1848.  In  August,  1848,  he  was  delegate  to  the  National  Free  Soil  Convention 
at  Buffalo,  of  which  body  he  was  also  acting  Secretary.  Through  interest  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe,  he  again  traveled  tlirough  Germanj, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in  1849,  and  visited  Kossuth  and  his  co-patriots  at 
Kutaya  in  Asia  Minor.  Returning  to  America  in  1850,  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  in  different  cities  upon  European  politics,  and  mainly  through  hia 
efibrts  to  induce  tlie  Government  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Polish  exiles,  a  national  vessel  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  receive  Kos- 
suth and  his  companions  when  released  and  to  convey  them  to  this  country. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  and  in  order  to  supply  a  moat 
prominent  want  of  the  district-schools,  he  opened  in  1852  a  Normal  School  at 
Kennett  Square,  which  was  soon  filled  with  pupils.  He  was  elected  Countj 
Superintendent  in  1857,  and  shortly  after  opened  a  Normal  School  at  West 
Chester,  in  connection  with  F.  A  Allen  and  Dr.  E.  Harvey,  but  was  soon  com- 
peUed  by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  resign  his  interest  in  it  His  three  years  of 
official  service  were  distinguished  by  the  number  and  interest  of  the  Teachers 
Institutes  and  by  his  success  in  arousing  popular  interest  and  effort  In  1858 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  His  lectures  upon 
educational  topics  in  various  parts  of  the  State  have  been  numerous. 
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CHARLES  R.  COBURN,  A.  M. 

Charles  RtrrEKnouss  Ck)BURK.  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
was  born  June  5th,  1809,  in  a  log  cabin  in  what  ia  now  Bradford  count j,  Penn* 
His  father  had  emigrated  (torn  Connecticut;  his  mother  was  tbo  daughter  of  Rev. 
Enoch  Pond,  of  Wrentham,  Mass. ;  both  united  in  giving  their  son  what  they 
could--«^a  curcHil  religious  home  education.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  wil* 
demcss,  without  roads  or  farms,  with  but  rudimentary  schools  and  but  few 
books  in  an  entire  community,  his  early  passion  ibr  study  was  pursued  under 
difficulties  wliich  taxed  to  the  utmost  his  ingenuity,  energy  and  powers  of  en- 
durance. Ilis  first  attempt  at  teaching  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1827  in 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $8  per  month.  Ue  traveled  thither  on  foot,  having 
his  wardrobe  in  one  cotton  handkerchief,  his  library  of  borrowed  books  in 
another.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  while  teaching  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  h# 
heard,  from  J.  Orville  Taylor,  the  first  lecture  on  the  subject  of  education,  which 
moved  him  to  the  determination  to  make  the  promotion  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially a  free  universal  education,  the  object  of  his  lifef  tfntil  visiting  an  academy 
near  RoclicBter,  in  1834,  he  had  not  seen  a  work  on  algebra  or  geometry,  but 
now  borrowing  an  old  copy  of  Simpson's  Algebra,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  higher  mnthcmatics  in  earnest  In  1837  he  was  employed  as  assistant 
in  the  Owcgo  Academy,  where  he  remained  several  years,  with  several  inter- 
ruptions on  account  of  ill  health.  During  this  time  ho  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the 
New  York  State  Kormal  School,  and  was  also  engaged  in  teaching  public 
schools.  In  1848  he  Was  elected  President  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association,  wliich  position  ho  filled  for  the  space  of  two  years,  to  the  satisf&e- 
tion  of  all.  During  the  years  18')2  and  18' 3  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Teacher,  and  he  has  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  cducationa) 
Journals  of  other  States.  His  lectures  also  on  the  cause  of  education  have  been 
many.  In  1 852  he  received  the  honorary  title  of  A.  M.  fVom  Madison  University, 
and  in  1854  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Normal  and  Mathematical 
Department  of  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Inijtitute  in  his  native  county.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  same  county,  which  post 
he  filled  for  six  years.  During  the  same  time,  he  was  for  one  year  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  office  of  State  Saperintendent  of  Common 
Schools. 

ANDREW  BURTT. 
AkdRSw  BtJRTT,  ninth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1817,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  New  England  parentage.  His  life  affords 
yet  another  instance  of  the  triumph  of  a  strong  will  and  a  fixed  purpose  over 
adverse  circumstances.  Thrown  at  the  age  of  nine  years  entirely  upon  his  own 
resources,  he  worked  for  two  years  in  a  coal  mine,  and  afterwards^  for  about  five 
years,  upon  a  farm  near  the  city,  attending,  school  three  months  each  winter. 
His  instructor  for  the  two  last  years  being  a  Mr.  Matthew  Simpson,  one  of  the 
best  scholars  and  roost  enthusiastic  teachers  in  that  vicinity,  ho  thus  secured  a 
thorough  elementary  training,  and  yet  more,  became  imbued  with  an  ardent  love 
of  knowledge.  When  about  fifteen  yearaof  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
of  a  glassblower,  but  having  been  elected  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Superintendent 
of  a  large  and  flourishing  Sabbath  School,  be-waa  led  to  believe  fxom  his  success 
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that  bo  oould  be  most  useful  as  a  teacher,  and  immediately  set  about  preparing 
himself  for  that  work,  continuing  still  to  labor  at  his  trade.  In  1843  he  wus 
chosen  Principal  of  the  Male  Department  of  tlie  Birmingham  Public  Schools, 
where  he  continued  seven  years.  He  was  then  engaged  as  Principal  of  the 
Minersville  Schools  for  one  year,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  suporintendency 
of  the  Fiflli  Ward  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburgli,  which  office  ho  continued  to  fill 
for  several  years  with  great  success.  In  1858  Mr.  Burtt  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Jefferson  College,  and  about  the  same  time  prepared  and  published  a 
*^ Grammar  of  the  English  Language^^^  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  text- 
book in  the  Public  Schools  of  AUegliany  County.  In  connection  with  his  school 
he  has  undertaken  the  training  of  a  largo  class  of  young  ladies  fur  the  business 
of  teaching,  and  for  several  years  past  has  conducted  Normal  Classes  during 
evening  hours,  and  has  always  been  active  in  assisting  to  organize  and  sustain 
Teachers'  Associations  in  and  about  Pittsburg. 

AZARIAII  SMITn 

AzARiAU  SMim,  tenth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  Jan.  12th,  1833, 
in  Middlefield,  Mass.  As  is  true  with  most  farmers'  boys  of  that  section,  at- 
tendance at  the  common  district  school  alternated  with  labor  upon  the  furm,  until 
his  thirteenth  year.  During  the  three  years  following  he  continued  to  work 
upon  the  farm,  but  spent  a  portion  of  each  year  in  study  at  the  Williston  Semi* 
nary.  East  Hampton,  Mas:?.,  and  at  Mnnlius  Academy,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. 
To  these  opportunities  should  be  added  the  tuition  of  an  elder  brother  in  1845- 
50,  and  the  benefit  of  a  winter's  school-teaching  in  his  native  district  in  1850-51. 
In  1851  Mr.  Smitli  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  the  New  York  Central  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1855,  but  remained  as  instructor  of  Greek  two  years 
longer.  In  Nov.,  1857,  ho  removed  to  Kishacoquillas  Seminary,  Mifflin  county, 
Pa.,  where  he  taught  during  the  succeeding  year.  From  August,  1850,  to  May, 
1863,  he  held  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  MifQin  county.  Being  a 
ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  an  apt  teacher,  he  elevated  and  improved  the 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications,  and,  by  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  iu 
every  part  of  the  county  and  by  able  articles  in  the  local  papers,  gave  new  life 
and  energy  to  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  people.  In  August,  1860,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  State  Association,  and  at  the  meeting 
in  the  August  following,  held  at  Lewisburg,  he  jircsided,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  and  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  June,  1863,  Mr. 
Smith  accepted  a  responsible  position  in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  MiUtary  Telegraph,  for  the  Department  of  tlie  Cumberland. 

SAMUEL  D.  INGRAM. 

Sasiuel  Delaplatn  Ingram,  the  eleventh  President  of  the  Association,  was 
bom  in  Kennett  township,  Cliester  county.  Pa.,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1817. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  while  yet  young,  but  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Jona- 
than Cause,  who  was  an  experienced  teacher.  Principal  of  "West  Chester  Aca- 
demy and  afterwards  at  the  head  of  a  boardirg-school  at  "West  Bradf(>rd,  on  the 
Brandywine,  he  acquired  a  substantial  English  education.  In  1 836,  immediately 
afler  the  adoption  of  the  present  school  law  of  Pennsylvania,  he  engaged  in 
teaching  a  term  of  eight  months  in  Sadsbury  township,  Chester  county.  Tlio 
experience  of  these  eight  months  was  invaluable.  Having  been  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Male  Grammar  School  of  the  North  Ward,  Harrisburg,  he  entered 
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on  the  duties  of  this  poeition  in  June,  1837,  which  ho  held  for  nine  years,  giving 
general  satisfaction,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Directors,  he  took  cliarge  of 
the  Female  Grammar  School  of  the  same  ward.  This  situation  he  held  until  the 
adoption  of  the  County  Superintcndency  in  1854,  when  he  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Dauphin  county,  which  office  he  held  for  several  years.  Having 
been  educated  among  the  Friends,  it  was  not  until  1855  that  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ilarrisburg.  lie  was  present  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  Teacliers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  educational  movements.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association  at  Reading  in  1863,  and  presided  at  Altoona. 

FORDTCE  A.  ALLEN. 

FoRDYCE  A.  Allen*,  twelfth  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in  Cum- 
mington,  Hampshire  county,  Mass.,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1820.  After  such  pre- 
paration as  could  bo  gained  during  successive  removals  of  the  family  to  Tioga 
county.  Pa.,  afterwards  to  Ohio,  then  again  to  his  nati^  town  in  Massachusetts, 
and  finally  to  Chautauqua  county,  N.  T.,  his  first  attempt  at  teaching  was  made 
in  the  winter  of  1 839,  in  a  neighboring  county  of  Pennsylvania,  {^ubsi^quently 
he  taught  for  five  years  with  success  in  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  and  by 
giving  instruction  in  winter  secured  ftinds  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  at 
school  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  this  way  he  pursued  hirt  studies  at  an 
academy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Alexander  Classical  School  in  New  York, 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  1845  he  entered  upon  the  career  in  which  ho  has 
since  won  a  well-deserved  distinction,  of  conducting  Teachers^  Institutes,  having 
in  that  year  assisted  Mr.  D.  P.  Page  in  giving  instruction  to  a  body  of  teachers 
in  Chautau(iua  county,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  for  twenty  years  it  has 
been  his  privilege  to  conduct  largo  institutes  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Wisconsin — in  the  latter  State  in  cooperation  with 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  then  Chancellor  of  the  State  University.  In  1854  Mr. 
Allen  was  elected  the  first  County  Superintendent  of  McKean  county,  having 
previously  been  engaged  in  teaching  an  Academy  at  Smethport,  the  county  seat, 
and  continued,  during  the  three  years,  to  discliarge  efficiently  and  successfully 
the  duties  of  this  office.  He  also  edited  during  this  period  a  county  paper, 
"!/*€  McKean  Citizen."  At  the  expiration  of  his  tenu  of  office,  in  1857,  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  assisting  the  State  Suj)erintendent,  Mr.  Hickock,  in 
holding  Teachers  Institutes  in  several  counties  throughout  the  State.  In  1858 
Mr.  Alk*n  removed  to  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  ho  became  Principal  of  the 
Chester  Cotinty  Normal  School,  which  he  conducted  for  six  years  witli  such 
success  th:it,  in  18G4,  he  was  unanimously  called  to  be  Principal  of  tlie  State 
Normal  Scliool  at  Mansfield,  Tioga  county.  Pa.  In  this  new  and  re.«ipoTisible 
positir)u  ho  has  achieved  great  success,  having  brought  up  the  attendan  'o  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Mr.  Allen  has  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  other  duties  to  prepare  a  '^Pri' 
manj  Gfotjraphy"  and  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shaw,  a  ^^Com' 
prehewrirs  Geography"  as  the  second  volume  of  a  series.  Mr.  Allen  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  State  Assrx'iation,  serving  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  18G4  was  elected  President. 
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Samuel  P.  Datks,  was  born  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1827, 
Tho  nidimcntfl  of  his  education  were  obtained  at  a  common  school  in  a  niral 
district  At  the  af^  of  tiixtoon  ho  commenced  teaching  a  common  school  in  Mil- 
ford,  and  was  continued  in  tlic  same  school  for  five  succeasiye  seasons  at  regu- 
larly increasing  p:iy.  Ilis  success  led  him  to  commence  the  study  of  the  ancient 
lang^iage?,  with  tho  design  of  pursuing  a  course  of  liberal  culture.  Tie  pursued 
his  prcpnratory  studies  at  the  Worcester  Academy,  under  that  profound  scholar 
and  loccelk'iit  tvaclier,  Nelson  Wheeler.  In  tho  summer  of  1847,  he  entered 
Brown  Univor>iity,  and  graduated  in  1851.  lie  ranked  first  in  liis  class  in 
mathemati(.>s.  For  nearly  a  year  after  graduating  ho  pursued  a  course  of  En- 
glish and  cliLS.«4i(>al  literature,  a  period  which  he  regards  as  more  pleasantly  and 
profitably  sp«Mit  tlian  any  other  portion  of  his  educational  life.  In  the  summer 
of  1852  he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Edgar  lluidekoper,  of  Meadville,  Pa.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  a(k^epted  tho  Principalship  of  tlio  Headville  Academy, 
wh'ch,  under  liis  judicious  manaprement,  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in-  ■ 
stitutions  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  organized|  in  185.3,  a  teachers' 
class,  before  which  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Tlieory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  wliich  course  was  continued  until  1857,  and  of  the  two  or  three 
hundred  pupils  who  were  annually  in  attendance  the  greater  portion  became 
teachers. 

In  1857  Mr.  Bates  was  chosen  Superintendent  for  Crawford  county,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  counties  in  tho  State.  Much  antagonism  during  tho 
previous  three  years  had  been  manifested  to  tho  office.  But  his  labors  were 
successful  in  quit-ting  opposition  and  in  exciting  an  ardent  enthusiasm  in  its 
favor.  By  a  thorough  examination  of  teachers,  a  system  of  school  visitation^ 
and  a  practical  course  of  instniction  in  the  Teachers*  luptitute?.  he  infused  a 
new  life  and  animation  into  tlie  three  or  four  hundred  schools  which  came  under 
his  charge,  and  by  his  labors  in  institutes  in  neighboring  counties,  a-ssisted  ma- 
terially in  e5>tablishing  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  these  meetings.  These 
lectures  were  published  in  1860  in  a  volume  entitled  " //wft'/tt^**  Zr:r/'/rw,"  by 
the  Messrs.  P.amea  A  Burr,  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  their  Teachers'  Librarj-,  and 
was  followed  in  1 862  by  a  volume  entitled  "  Method  of  Teachers^  Institutes  and 
(he  Tfteonj  of  fntellertual  EdvcaHon.^* 

In  1858  was  organized  tho  Western  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association,  and 
at  the  first  meeting,  at  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Bates  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  "  I>ig» 
nfiy  of  Vie  Tearhtrti'  Profesnon^"  and  was  elected  its  first  President.  In  March, 
1860,  ho  delivered,  by  request,  before  the  Crawford  County  Institute,  "A  IH&* 
course  Commemorative  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Barh:r,  D.  />.,  Prtsi" 
dent  of  Alleghany  College"  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  County  Superintendents  in  May,  1 860,  Mr.  Bates 
was  reelct'ted  for  a  second  term,  but  accepted  instead  the  office  of  Pcputy  State 
Superintendent,  which,  under  his  administration  of  its  duties,  has  heeome  the 
main  reliance  of  the  department  for  acting  directly  on  the  teachers  of  tlie  public 
schools,  and  for  l)ecoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  a<'a(lemies  and 
colleges  of  the  Commonvenlth.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  by 
Westminster  College  in  1865,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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EARLIER  SOCIETIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


In  connectioD  with  an  accoant  of  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  givo  a  brief  history  of  other  Pliiladelphia 
societies  for  educational  and  kindred  purposes.  Tlic  first  school, 
nnder  the  charge  of  Enoch  Flower,  was  opened  early  in  1683 
and  but  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony. 
In  1689  the  Society  of  Friends  united  in  the  establishment  of  what 
was  for  sixty  years  the  only  public  (t.  f.,  free)  and  the  best  school 
in  the  province.  This,  the  "/Wencf*'  Public  School"  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1697  upon  the  petition  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Anthony  Morris,  James  Fox,  David  Lloyd,  William  Southby, 
and  John  Jones — a  corporation  that  still  has  charge  of  the  Friends* 
School  on  Fourth  Street,  and  of  ten  or  twelve  other  schools  in  and 
near  the  city.  In  1 749,  by  the  suggestion  and  efibrts  and  under 
the  direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  Association  was  formed,  en- 
titled the  *^  Trustees  of  the  Academy  and  Charity  School  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania y"*  by  whom  a  school  of  high  grade  was 
opened  in  1750  and  a  charter  obtained  in  1753.  From  this  school 
arose  the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  organization  of 
which,  the  original  distinctive  features  of  the  College,  Academy, 
and  Charity  Schools,  are  still  maintained. 

In  1728,  Franklin  organized  the  club  called  the  "c/iu/ito,"  by 
whom  also  the  ^^ Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  "  was  started  in 
1731.  In  1743,  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Franklin's  circular,  ^^ProposaU 
for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  British  Plantatums  of 
America,"  the  American  Philosophical  Society  was  formed,  of  which 
Thomas  Ilopkinson  was  President,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Secretary .f 

*  Th«  orig:innl  Truiteet  were  James  Ix)fiin,  Thomu  Lawrence,  WiHiam  Allm,  John  Inflii, 
Tench  Francis,  William  Masters,  Lloyd  Zachary,  Saraoel  M'Call,  Jr.,  Joseph  Turner,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  I.«eeb,  William  Shippen,  Robert  Strettell,  Philip  Synf .  Charles  WiUinf,  Phin- 
eas  Bond,  Richard  Peters,  Abraham  Taylor,  Thomas  Bond,  Thomas  H opkioson,  William  Plum- 
itead,  Joshua  Maddos,  Thoreas  White,  and  William  Coleman. 

t  The  other  members  were  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  John  Bartran,  Thomas  Godfrey,  Bamod  Rhoaih| 
William  Parsons,  Dr.  Phineaa  Bond,  and  WitUan  Colenu.    Bis  of  the  nMoiben  vera  abo 
henorthe**Janto.** 
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In  1760,  another  ^^Junio^  appeared,  which  in  1768  waa  organized 
as  the  ^^Ameri^^n  Society^  held  at  Philadelphia^  for  promoting  Ute- 
ful  Knoxoledge^^  with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  President  The  two 
Societies  were,  in  1768,  united  into  one,  the  present  ^^ American 
Philosophical  Society  for  jyromoting  Useful  Knowledge^''  and  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  elected  the  first  President. 

In  1796  an  Association  of  ladies  was  formed,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Misses  Ann  Parrish  and  Catherine  W.  Morris,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  girls  without  charge.  A  similar  Society  for 
the  instruction  of  hoys  was  originated  in  1 799  hy  William  Necker- 
vis,  Philip  Garrett,  Joseph  Briggs,  and  others,  which  in  1801  was 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  ^^Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools,''^  For  many  years 
the  schools  under  the  charge  of  this  Society  were  almost  the  only 
ones  where  education  was  given  gratuitously.  In  1807  another 
Society,  the  ^* Philadelphia  Associate  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction 
of  Poor  Children^''*  was  formed  through  the  agency  of  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood  and  others.     These  Societies  are  still  in  operation. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  State  to  provide  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation was  by  the  Act  of  April,  1809,  providing  "for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  gratis."  This  law  was  amended  in  1812  but  was  so  de- 
fective, partial,  and  oppressive  in  its  provisions  that  it  remained  al- 
most entirely  inoperative.  In  consequence  of  the  distress  prevalent 
among  the  poor  of  the  city  in  the  winter  of  1816-'l7,  the  ** Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Economy  "  was  established  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  report  upon  various  subjects,  among 
which  was  that  of  public  schools.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  Roberts  Vaux,  Chairman ;  Jonah  Thompson,  Ebenezer  Ferguson, 
John  Claxton,  John  Robbins,  Joseph  M.  Paul,  Samuel  B.  Morris, 
William  Fr}',  Rev.  P.  F.  Mayer,  Joseph  Rotch,  Thomas  F.  Learning, 
and  Joseph  R.  Paxson.  Their  report,  through  the  continued  efforts 
of  the  committee,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  March,  1818, 
"  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  public  expense  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  which,  with  some  modifications, 
has  continued  in  force  till  the  present  day.  In  March,  1824,  a  law 
was  passed  "  for  a  general  system  of  education,"  which  provided  for 
the  election  of  "  schoolmen  "  in  every  township,  who  should  super- 
intend the  education  of  the  poor  children  within  their  townships 
and  "  cause  them  to  bo  instructed  and  treated  as  other  children  are 
treated."     This  law  was  repealed  in  1826. 

In  February,  1 824,  as  the  result  of  efforts  that  had  been  begun 
in  1822,  the  ^^ Franklin  Institute^  was  formed  '*for  the  purpose  of 
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promoting  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  improving  the  condition,  char- 
acter, and  prospects  of  the  indastrioas  class  of  society  by  whom 
they  are  exercised/^  Lectures  were  immediately  commenced, 
schools  for  drawing  and  mathematics  opened,  in  1826  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ^^Franklin  Jounuil  *'  was  entered  upon,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  a  Uigh  School  was  opened,  which  was  main- 
tained for  over  ten  years  with  great  efficiency  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  William  R.  Johnson.  The  Franklin  Institute  is  still  in  active 
and  useful  operation. 

In  1^7  the  ''Society  for  the  Promotion  €f  Public  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania  ^  was  formed,  with  Roberts  Yaux  as  President,  and 
among  the  officers  were  Matthew  Carey,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Gerald 
Ralston,  John  Sergeant,  John  Wurts,  and  other  distinguished  men 
of  Philadelphia.  This  Society  published  several  reports  upon  the 
subject  of  common  schools,  in  1830  memorialized  the  Legislature 
and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  and  common 
schools  and  teachers*  seminaries,  republished  for  circulation  the 
school  report  of  New  York  for  1830  and  other  documents,  and  also 
attempted  to  procure  a  collection  of  school-books  for  comparison 
and  selection.  Its  last  meeting  was  held  in  Dec,  1831.  In  April 
of  the  same  year,  an  Act  had  been  passed  establishing  a  school  fund, 
but  no  general  school  law  was  enacted  until  1834,  and  then  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Breck,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
from  Philadelphia. 

PmLADKiPHIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

An  Association  of  Teachers  in  Philadelphia  existed  in  1812  and 
in  1820,  but  we  learn  from  one  who  taught  there  with  great  success, 
that  '*  its  objects  were  more  for  convivial  and  financial  purposes — 
the  fixing  of  rates  of  tuition  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  supper — than 
for  professional  improvement,  although  many  of  its  members  were 
sadly  in  need  of  such  improvement,  having,  as  it  wore,  fallen  into 
their  position  of  schoolmasters  from  inability  to  start  in  any  other 
respectable  occupation.  *  Lang  Syne '  does  not  exaggerate  the  de- 
ficiences  of  even  the  best  schools."* 

By  invitation  of  William  Russell  and  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  then 
associate  teachers  of  the  Germantown  Academy,  the  most  prominent 
teachers  in  Philadelphia  met  on  the  11th  and  16th  of  Feb.,  1831, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Association  and  establishing  a  Journal 
devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  education.  Among  those  present 
were  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  Carll,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Dr.  Brewer,  Walter  R. 
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Johnson,  A.  Bolmar,  Smith,  and  Lincoln.  A  more  public  meeting 
was  held  on  the  17th  of  February  in  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, at  which  a  constitution,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Russell,  was  proposed 
and  discussed,  and  on  the  following  evening  adopted.  On  the  5th 
of  March  the  following  ofScers  were  elected,  the  principal  teachers 
of  the  city  being  in  attendance : — 

Corresponding  Secretary, — Rey.  Dr.  M.  M.  CarU. 
Recording  Secreiary. — W.  R.  Johnson. 

Board  of  Directors. — Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Dr.  Brewer,  William  Russell,  ▲.  B. 
Alcott,  A.  Bolmar,  Mr.  Leavenworth,  and  Mr.  Pierce. 

Publishing  Committee. — Messrs.  Garll,  Keagy,  Russell,  Alcott,  and  Johnson. 
Finance  Committee. — Messrs.  Brewer,  Johnson,  and  Leavenworth. 

A  Board  of  Lecturers  was  also  appointed,  with  designated  sub- 
jects. The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  severally  to 
preside  in  turn  as  Chairmen  of  the  meetings. 

Lectures  were  afterwards  delivered  by  Mr.  Alcott,  upon  the 
*^PrincipU8  of  Early  Education  ;"  and  by  Mr.  Russell,  on  ^^Methods 
of  Teaching?''  In  May  a  proposition  from  William  C.  Woodbridge 
to  unite  the  proposed  Journal  with  the  ''Annals  of  Education  *'  was 
discussed  and  declined.  In  November  its  publication  was  finally 
determined  upon,  under  the  title  of  the  *^ Journal  of  Instruction  of 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers,"*^  with  Mr.  Russell  as  re- 
sponsible editor.  It  was  to  be  a  semi-monthly  sheet  of  twelve  pages, 
in  fine  type.  The  first  number  appeared  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1832,  containing  papers  by  Russell,  Alcott,  Carll,  Keagy,  and  John- 
son, including  an  article  upon  the  objects  of  a  Journal  of  Instruc- 
tion, and  a  review  of  Gallaudef  s  Book  on  the  Soul  Three  addi- 
tional numbers  followed,  containing  papers  on  *^Matemal  Influence,^ 
*' Aristotle  as  an  Educator, ^^  ''Neglect  of  Infancy, ^^  <fec.  With  the 
failure  of  the  publisher  in  March,  the  publication  was  suspended, 
and  of  the  meetings  or  action  of  the  Association  we  have  no  further 
information. 

In  1835  there  existed  a  ''Philadelphia  Lyceum  (f  Teachers,^  by 
whom  a  State  Educational  Convention  was  called,  which  met  at 
Winchester,  Aug.  18th,  1835.  The  Philadelphia  Lyceum  was  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  N.  Dodge,  Josiah  Holbrook,  J.  H. 
Brown,  Victor  Value,  and  John  Simmons,  The  "Pennsylvania  A9' 
8ociation  of  Monitorial  Teachers^*  were  also  represented  by  Dr. 
Wright,  Thomas  Eastman,  and  J.  M.  Coleman.  The  "Bucks  County 
Education  Society*^  and  the  "York  A§9ociation  of  Teachers^'*  had 
also  their  delegates  in  the  Convention.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
these  Associations.  A  *' State  Lyceum'*  was  oi^nizcd  by  the 
CoDventioD,  of  which  Jonathan  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  coimty, 
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was  elected  President;  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  John  Beck,  Jacob 
Weaver,  J.  II.  Gordon,  and  Jonathan  Gause,  Vice-Presidents.  The 
principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
Natural  History  and  of  Natural  Science  generally  in  schools.  A 
similar  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th  of  March  following  at  Harris- 
burg,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  Joseph  Lawrence  pre- 
siding.    Probably  nothing  more  was  effected  by  this  Society. 

On  the  3l8t  of  August,  1850,  a  meeting  of  the  male  Principals 
of  the  Public  Grammar  Schools  was  held  in  the  Zanc  Street  Gram- 
mar School,  at  which,  afler  due  consideration,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  permanent  organization.  On  the 
7th  of  September,  this  committee  reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  '*  Philadelphia  Association  of  the 
Principals  of  Public  Schools,'*  which  was  adopted,  and  the  Associa- 
tion was  organized  by  the  election  of  J.  H.  Brown,  Prmdent ;  J.  C. 
Fisher,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  J.  Joyce,  Recording  Secretary; 
and  A.  B.  Jones,  Treasurer,  For  several  years,  monthly  meetings 
were  held,  with  a  good  attendance,  and  regular  essays  and  discus- 
sions on  topics  of  professional  and  school  interest.  Ihiring  the  dis- 
tracting period  of  the  war,  the  meetings  became  irregular,  and  the 
attendance  thin;  but  since  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1865, 
*'  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened,  and  a  determination  exhibited 
by  several  of  its  sixty -five  active  members,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
male  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  make  this  Association  one 
of  the  leading  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country.*'  It  meets 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  Building.  £ach  teacher  pays  one  dollar  on  signing  the  con- 
stitution, and  an  annual  fee  of  fitly  cents.  The  officers  elected  in 
September,  1865,  are  W.  U.  Hunter,  Pres.;  Geo.  W.  Fetter,  Vice- 
Pres.;  Geo.  H.  Stout,  Cor,  Sec;  O.  K.  Sabold,  Rec.  Sec.;  and  M. 
Watson,  Treas, 
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IL  Pupils  should  not  be  received  into  the  Teachers'  Seminary  under  sixteen 
years  of  affe,  nor  until  they  are  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
common  schools. 

III.  The  model-school  should  comprise  the  various  classes  of  children  usually 
■admitted  to  the  common  schools,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  diih 
<npline  and  course  of  study. 

IV.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  include  three 
years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accordingly. 

V.  The  senior  classes  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  employed,  under  the 
immediate  instruction  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  model-schooL 

y  L  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  comprise  lec- 
tures and  recitations  on  the  following  topics,  together  with  such  others  as  further 
observation  and  experience  may  show  to  be  necessary : 

1.  A  thorough,  scientific,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions  at  every  step  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  inculcating  each  lesson  upon  children  of  different  dispositions  and  capacities, 
and  various  intellectual  habits. 

2.  The  philosophy  ofmind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  mina 

8.  The  peculiarities  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod- 
ified by  sex,  parental  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  aty  or  country,  fiunily  gov- 
ernment, indulgent  or  severe,  fickle  or  steady,  Ac,  <&c. 

4.  The  science  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustraticms  of  the  difference 
between  education  and  mere  instruction. 

6.  The  art  of  teaching. 

6.  The  art  of  governing  children,  with  special  reference  to  imparting  and  keep- 
ing alive  a  feeling  of  love  for  children. 

7.  HistorY  of  education,  including  an  accurate  outline  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  different  ages  and  nations,  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  the  ends  which  they  aimed  to  accom- 
plish, their  successes  and  failures,  their  permanency  and  changes,  how  far  they 
mfluenced  individual  and  national  character,  how  fjEU*  any  of  them  might  have 
originated  in  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  their  founders,  whether  they  se- 
cured the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
causes,  &c. 

8.  The  rules  of  health,  and  the  laws  of  physical  development. 

9.  Dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 

10.  Special  religious  obligations  of  teachers  in  respect  to  benevolent  devoted 
ness  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  society,  habits  of  entire  self-control, 
purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  character,  <&c 

11.  The  influence  which  the  school  should  exert  on  civilization  and  the  prog- 
ress of  society. 

12.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish 
languages. 

On  each  of  the  topics  above  enumerated,  I  shall  attempt  to  offer  such  remarks 
as  may  be  necessary  to  their  more  full  development  and  illustration ;  and  then 
state  the  argument  in  favor  of,  and  answer  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against,  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  is  here  contemplated. 

To  begin  with  the  first  propositioa 

I.  The  interests  of  popular  education  in  each  state  demand  the  establishment, 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  of  a  Nor- 
mal School,  that  is,  a  Teachers'  Seminary  and  model-school,  for  the  instruction 
and  practice  of  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

If  there  be  necessity  for  such  an  institution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
legislature  should  patronize  and  sustain  it ;  for,  new  as  our  country  is,  and  nu- 
merous as  are  the  objects  to  which  individual  capital  must  be  applied,  there  can 
be  no  great  hope,  for  many  years  to  come,  of  seeing  such  institutions  established 
and  supported  by  private  munificence.  It  is  a  very  appropriate  object  of  legis- 
lative patronage ;  for,  as  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  clearly  open 
to  all  tne  citizens  of  the  State,  and  equally  necessary  to  all,  it  is  right  that  eadi 
should  sustain  his  proper  share  of  the  expense. 

Reserving  my  general  argument  in  favor  of  these  establishments  till  after  a 
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more  full  deyelopment  of  their  object,  organization,  and  course  of  study,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  under  this  head  to  the  subject  of  legislative  patronage,  and 
the  influence  which  8uch  an  institution  would  exert,  through  the  legislature  and 
officers  of  gttvenmient,  on  the  people  at  lai^e.  And  in  order  that  the  institution 
may  exert  the  influence  liere  contemplated,  it  will  appear  obviously  necessary 
that  it  be  placed  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Popular  legialatorH  ought  to  hlive  some  objects  in  view  besides  the  irritatine^ 
and  often  petty  questions  of  party  politics.  Any  observing  man,  who  has  watch^ 
the  progress  of  popular  legislation  among  us,  cannot  but  have  noticed  the  ten- 
dency of  continuecl  and  uninterrupted  party  bickering  to  narrow  the  mind  and 
sour  the  temper  of  poUtical  men,  to  mate  them  selfish,  unpatriotic,  and  unprin- 
cipled. It  is  higlily  necessary  for  their  improvement  as  men,  and  as  republicao 
lawgivers,  that  the  bitterness  and  bigotry  of  party  strife  should  soraetmies  be 
checked  by  8r)me  great  object  of  public  utility,  in  which  good  men  of  all  partie<» 
may  unite,  and  the  contemplation  and  discussion  of  which  shall  enlarge  the  views 
and  elevate  the  aflfections.  The  legislatures  of  several  states  have  nlreadv  liad 
experience  of  these  benefits.  The  noble  institutions  for  deaf  mutes,  for  the  "blinds 
and  for  the  insane,  which  have  grown  up  under  their  care,  and  been  sustained 
by  their  bountv,  are  not  less  beneficial  by  the  moral  influence  they  exert,  every 
year,  on  the  oflScers  of  government  who  witness  their  benevolent  operations,  than 
W  the  physical  and  intellectual  blessings  which  they  confer  on  the  unfortunate 
classes  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  more  particularly  designed.  Who  can 
witness  the  proficiency  of  the  bhnd  and  the  mute  in  that  knowledge  which  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  life,  as  witnessed  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  these  insti- 
tutions at  Columbus,  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  without  feeling  the 
blessedness  of  benevolence,  and  inwardly  resolving  to  be  himself  benevolent  ? 
Without  some  such  objects  in  view,  political  character  deteriorates,  and  the  legis- 
lator sinks  to  the  dema^gue.  When  our  American  Ccmgress  has  had  noble  ob- 
jects in  view  ;  when  it  has  been  struggling  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  great 
principles  which  are  the  foundations  of  free  institutions,  it  has  been  the  nursery 
of  patriotism  and  the  theater  of  great  thoughts  and  mighty  deeds ;  but  when  its 
obgects  have  been  mean,  and  its  aims  selfisli,  how  sad  the  reverse  in  respect  to 
its  moral  character  and  national  influence ! 

Colleges,  and  institutions  for  the  higher  branches  of  classical  learning,  have 
seldom  flourished  in  this  country  under  legislative  patronage  ;  because  the  people 
at  large,  not  perceiving  that  these  institutions  are  directly  beneficial  to  them, 
allow  their  legislators  to  give  them  only  a  hesitating,  reluctant,  and  insufficient 
support.  No  steady,  well-digested  plan  of  impn>vement  is  carried  consistently 
through,  but  the  measures  are  vacillating,  contradictory,  and  often  destructive, 
not  from  want  of  sagacity  to  perceive  what  is  best,  but  simply  firom  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  object,  and  a  couvsequent  determination  to  maintain  it  at  the  cheap- 
est rate.  But  an  institution  of  tne  kind  here  contemplated,  the  people  at  liurge 
will  feel  to  be  for  their  immediate  benefit.  It  is  to  qualify  teacners  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  own  cliildren  ;  and  among  the  people  throughout  most  of  the  free 
States,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  good  common- 
school  instruction,  which  makes  them  wilUng  to  incur  heavy  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  securinj]r  it.  Tliey  will,  therefore,  cheerfully  sustain  their  legislators  in  any 
measure  which  is  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the 
common-school  system ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  is  essen- 
tial to  this,  I  expect  to  prove  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

Supposing  the  institution  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  government,  under 
proper  auspices,  the  legislature  would  every  year  witness  its  beneficial  results ; 
they  would  attend  the  exhibitions  of  its  pupils  both  in  the  seminary  and  hi  the 
mocl el-school,  as  they  now,  in  several  States,  attend  the  cxiiibitions  of 'the  blind 
aii.l  mute  ;  their  views  would  bo  enlarged,  their  affections  moved,  their  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  good  education  settled  ;  they  would  return  to  their  constituents 
full  of  zeal  and  confidence  in  the  educational  cause,  and  impart  the  same  to 
them ;  they  would  learn  how  schools  ought  to  be  conducted,  tne  respective  du- 
ties of  parent  a,  teachers,  and  school  officers  ;  they  would  become  the  most  effi- 
cient missionaries  of  public  instruction  ;  and,  ere  long,  one  of  the  most  important 
errands  from  their  constituents  woul  1  be.  to  find  for  them,  in  the  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary, a  suitable  instructor  for  tlu-ir  district  schooL     Such  an  influence  will  be  to 
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the  school  system,  what  electricity  is  to  the  operations  of  nature,  an  influence 
unceasing,  all-pervading,  lightning-winged. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  every  State,  would  be  essentially 
aided  by  such  an  institution  at  the  seat  of  government.  He  greatly  needs  it  as 
a  fulcrum  to  pry  over,  when  he  would  move  the  legislature  or  the  people.  He 
cannot  bring  the  legislature  to  the  conmion  schools,  nor  these  to  the  legislature, 
to  illustrate  existing  deficiencies  or  recommend  improvements;  but  here  is  a 
model  constructed  under  his  own  eye,  which  he  can  at  any  moment  exhibit 
to  the  legislature,  and  by  which  he  can  give  complete  illustrations  of  all  his 
views. 

As  the  young  men  in  the  seminary  grow  up,  he  watches  their  prc^ess,  and 
ascertains  the  peculiar  qualifications  and  essential  characteristics  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and,  as  he  passes  through  the  State,  and  learns  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  each  community,  he  knows  where  to  find  the  teacher  best  fitted  to  carry 
out  his  views,  and  give  efficiency  to  the  system  in  each  particular  location. 
Nothing  is  lost ;  the  impression  which  he  makes  is  immediately  followed  up  and 
deepened  by  the  teacher,  before  it  has  time  to  cool  and  disappear.  A  superin- 
tendent of  schools  without  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  is  a  general  without  soldiers, 
depending  entirely  on  the  services  of  such  volunteers  as  he  can  pick  up  on  his 
march,  most  of  whom  enlist  but  for  the  day,  and  go  home  to  sleep  at  nignt. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  reasons  for  legislative  patronage,  and  a  location  at 
the  seat  of  government.  I  do  not  imagine  that  one  mstitution  will  be  enough  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  whole  state ;  but  let  the  one  be  established  first,  and 
whatever  others  are  needful  will  speedily  follow.* 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  general  proposition. 

II.  Pupils  should  not  be  received  into  the  Teachers'  Seminary  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  nor  until  they  are  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
the  common  8ch(K)ls. 

The  age  at  which  the  pupils  leave  the  common  school  is  the  proper  age  for 
entering  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  the  latter  should  begin  just  where  the 
former  closes.  This  is  young  enough  ;  for  few  persons  have  their  judgments  suf- 
ficiently matured,  or  their  feelings  under  sufficient  control,  to  engage  in  school- 
teaching  by  themselves,  before  they  are  twenty  years  old.  It  is  not  the  design 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  to  go  through  the  common  routino  of  the  common- 
school  course,  but  a  thorough  grounding  in  this  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  erect  the  structure  of  the  teacher's  education. 

III.  The  model-sch<K)l  should  comprise  the  various  classes  of  children  usually 
admitted  to  the  common  schools,  ana  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  dis- 
cipline and  course  of  study. 

The  model-school,  as  its  name  imports,  is  to  be  a  model  of  what  the  common 
school  ought  to  be ;  and  it  must  be,  therefore,  composed  of  like  materials,  and 
subject  to  similar  rules.  The  model-school,  in  fact,  snould  be  the  common  school 
of  the  place  in  which  the  Teachers'  Seminary  is  situated  ;  it  should  aim  to  keep 
in  advance  of  every  other  school  in  the  State,  and  every  other  school  in  the  State 
should  aim  to  keep  up  with  that.  It  is  a  model  for  the  constant  inspection  of 
tlie  pupils  in  the  teachers'  department,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  lessons  they 
r<3<!tive  from  their  professors ;  the  proof-stone  by  which  they  are  to  test  the  util- 
ity of  the  abstract  principles  they  imbibe,  and  on  which  they  are  to  exercise  and 
improve  their  gifts  of  teaching.  Indeed,  as  School-counselor  Dinter  told  a  no- 
bkiiian  of  East-Prussia,  to  set  up  a  Teachers'  Seminary  without  a  model-school, 
is  like  setting  up  a  shoemaker's  shop  without  leather. 

IV.  Tlie  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  include  three 
years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accordingly. 

The  course  of  study,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  it  in  t^e  following  pages, 
cannot  well  be  completed  in  less  time  than  this ;  this  has  been  found  short  enough 
for  professional  study  in  the  other  professions,  which  is  generally  commenced  at 
a  maturer  age,  and  after  the  pupil  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  academical  or 
collegiate  course ;  and  if  it  is  allowed  that  five  or  seven  years  are  not  too  much 
to  be  spent  in  acquiring  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  or  any  of  the 

•  This  article  was  written  in  its  special  roforcnce  to  Ohio,  and  the  now  States  of  the  West  In 
•ome  of  the  older  States,  the  expense  of  livinia^  at  the  t>ea(  of  government  might  operate  as  an 
objection  to  tin;  locitiun  of  the  Semin  iry  t!u»rtr. 
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common  indinDensable  handcraftap  surely  three  years  will  not  be  deemed  too 
much  for  the  oifficult  and  most  important  art  of  teadung. 

y.  The  senior  class  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  oe  employed,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  model-echooL 

Tlie  model-school  is  intended  to  be  not  only  an  illusttmtion  of  the  principles 
inculcated  theoretically  in  the  seminary,  but  is  calculated  also  as  a  school  fvr 
practice,  in  which  the  seminary  pupils  may  learn,  by  actual  experiment,  the  prao- 
tioal  bearing  of  the  principles  wnica  they  have  studied.  After  two  years  of  the- 
oretical study,  the  pupils  are  well  auahfied  to  commence  this  practical  course, 
onder  the  immediate  mspection  of  tneir  professors ;  and  the  model-school  being 
onder  the  inspection  of  such  teachers,  it  is  obrioua  that  ita  pupils  can  suffer  no 
loss,  but  must  be  spreaX  gainers  by  the  arrangement 

This  is  a  part  of  the  system  for  training  teachers  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  any  considerable  hope  of  success  retained.  To  attempt  to  train  prac- 
tical teachers  without  it,  would  be  like  attempting  to  train  sailors  by  keeping 
boys  upon  Bowditch's  Navigator,  without  ever  suffering  them  to  go  on  board  a 
ship,  or  handle  a  ropeyam.  One  must  begin  to  teach,  before  he  can  begin  to  be  a 
teacher ;  and  it  is  infinitely  better,  both  for  himself  and  his  pupils,  that  he  should 
make  this  beginning  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  can  give  him 
directions  and  point  out  his  errors,  than  that  he  should  blunder  oo  alooe,  at  the 
risk  of  ruining  multitudes  of  pupils,  before  he  can  learn  to  teach  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  unaided  experience. 

VL  Course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary. 

1.  A  thorough,  scientific,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  braochee  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions,  at  every  step,  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  inculcating  each  lesson  on  children  of  different  dispositions  and  capacities, 
and  various  intellectual  habits. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  general  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  this  country.  The  pupils  usually  in  attendance  are  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  and  I  would  arrange  them  in  three  divisions,  as  follows : 

First  Division,  including  the  youngest  children,  and  those  least  advanced,  gen- 
erally between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine. 

Topics  of  Instruction. — 1.  Familiar  conversational  teaching,  in  respect  to  ob- 
jects which  fall  daily  under  their  notice,  and  in  respect  to  their  moral  and  social 
duties,  designed  to  awaken  their  powers  of  observation  and  expression,  and  to 
cultivate  their  moral  feelings. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 
8.  Elements  of  writing. 

4.  Elements  of  numbers. 

5.  Exercises  of  the  voice  and  ear — singing  by  rote. 

6.  Select  readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  rsfdms,  and  Gospels. 

Second  Division,  including  those  more  advanced,  and  generally  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve. 

Topics  of  Instruction, — 1.  Exercises  in  reading. 

2.  Exercises  in  writing. 

Z.  Aritlimetic 

4.  Elements  of  geography,  and  geography  of  the  United  States. 

6.  History  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  in  select  Bible  narratives,  parables,  and 
proverbs. 

7.  Elements  of  music,  and  sinking  by  note. 

8.  English  grammar  and  parsing. 

Thibd  Division,  most  advanced,  and  generally  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen. 

Topics  of  Instruction. — 1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

2.  Caligraphy,  stenography,  and  linear  drawing. 

8.  Algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  their  application  to  civil  engi- 
neering, surveying,  <&c. 

4.  English  composition,  forms  of  business,  and  book-keeping. 

6.  General  geography,  or  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  mankind. 

6.  General  history. 
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7.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States. 

8.  Elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  their  application  to  the  arts  of 
life,  such  as  agriculture,  manufactures,  Ac. 

9.  Moral  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history,  the  life  and  discourses  of 
Christ,  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  and  history  of  Christianity. 

10.  Science  and  art  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Thorough  instruction  on  all  these  topics  I  suppose  to  be  essential  to  a  complete 
conunon-school  education  ;  and  though  it  may  be  many  vears  before  our  schools 
come  up  to  this  standard,  yet  I  think  nothing  short  of  this  should  satisfy  us ;  and, 
as  fast  as  possible,  we  should  be  laboring  to  train  teachers  capable  of  giving  in- 
struction in  all  these  branches.  When  this  standard  for  the  common  sdiool  has 
been  attained,  then,  before  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  three  years' 
course  of  study  proposed  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  he  must  have  studied  all 
the  topics  above  enumerated,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  common  schools. 

The  study  of  a  topic,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  practical  use, 
is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  studying  it  for  the  purpose  of  teacuing  it.  The 
processes  are  often  quite  difTerent.  A  man  may  study  music  till  he  can  perform 
admirably  himselt  and  yet  possess  very  little  skill  in  teaching  others ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  most  successful  orators  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  worst 
teachers  of  elocution.  The  process  of  learning  for  practical  purposes  is  mostly 
that  of  combination  or  synthesis ;  but  the  process  of  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  is  one  of  continued  and  minute  analysis,  not  only  of  the  subject  itself^ 
but  of  all  the  movements  and  turnings  of  the  feelers  of  the  mind,  the  little  an- 
tennce  by  which  it  seizes  and  retains  its  hold  of  the  several  parts  of  a  topic.  Till 
a  man  can  minutely  dissect,  not  only  the  subject  itself,  but  also  the  intellectual 
machinery  by  which  it  is  worked  up,  he  cannot  be  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 
Tlie  orator  analyzes  his  subject,  and  disposes  its  several  parts  in  the  order  best 
calculated  for  eifect ;  but  the  mental  processes  by  which  he  does  this,  which  con- 
stitute the  tact  that  enables  him  to  judge  right,  as  if  by  instinct,  are  generally  so 
rapid,  so  evanescent,  that  it  mav  be  impossible  for  him  to  recall  them  so  as  to 
describe  them  to  another ;  and  it  is  this  very  rapidity  of  intellectual  movement, 
which  gives  him  success  as  an  orator,  that  renders  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to 
succeed  as  a  teacher.  The  musician  would  perform  very  poorly,  who  should  stop 
to  reo^nize  each  volition  that  moves  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  movement 
of  his  fingers  on  the  organ-keys ;  but  he  who  would  teach  others  to  perform 
gracefully  and  rapidly,  must  give  attention  to  points  minute  as  these.  The 
teacher  must  stop  to  observe  and  analyze  each  movement  of  the  mind  itself,  as 
it  advances  on  every  topic;  but  men  of  genius  for  execution,  and  of  great  prac- 
tical skill,  who  never  teach,  are  generallv  too  impatient  to  make  this  minute 
analysis,  and  often,  indeed,  form  such  habits  a«  at  length  to  become  incapable  of 
it.  The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  orilliant 
military  men  that  ever  lived ;  but  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  observe 
the  process  of  his  own  mind,  by  which  he  arrived  with  such  certainty  at  those 
astounding  results  of  warlike  genius  which  have  given  him  the  first  rank  among 
Britain's  soldiers,  that  he  could  seldom  construct  a  connected  argument  in  favor 
of  his  plans,  and  generally  had  but  one  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  might 
be  urged  against  them,  and  that  was  usually  repeated  in  the  same  words, — 
"  Silly,  ?illy,  that's  silly."  A  like  remark  is  applicable  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
several  other  men  distinguished  for  prompt  and  energetic  action.  The  mental 
liiibits  best  adapted  for  effect  in  the  actual  business  of  hfe  are  not  always  the 
mental  habits  best  suited  to  the  teacher ;  and  the  Teachers'  Seminary  requires  a 
mcKle  of  instruction  in  some  respects  different  from  the  practical  school. 

The  teacher,  also,  must  review  the  branches  of  instruction  above  enumerated 
with  reference  to  their  scientific  connections,  and  a  thorough  demonstration  of 
them,  which,  though  not  always  necessary  in  respect  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  actual  business  of  life,  is  absolutely  essential  to  that  ready  com- 
mand which  a  teacher  must  have  over  them  in  order  to  put  them  into  the  minds 
of  others. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  methods  for  inculcatmg  the  same 
truth;  and  the  diversities  of  mind  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of 
method.  One  mind  can  be  best  approached  by  one  method,  and  another  mind 
by  another ;  and  in  respect  to  the  teacher,  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  expe- 
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rience  is  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  the  different  methods  to  different 
mind^.  'Fbei^e  rich  treasures  of  experience  can  be  preserved,  and  claa$ified,  and 
imparted  in  the  Teacheri*'  Seininarv.  If  tlie  teacher  never  studies  his  profesaiun, 
he  learns  this  part  of  his  duties  only  by  the  slow  and  wasteful  process  of  exper- 
imenting on  mind,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  ruins  many  before  he  learns  now 
to  deal  with  them.  Could  we  ascertain  how  many  minds  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  measures  of  inexperienced  and  incompe- 
tent teachers ;  if  we  could  exhibit,  in  a  statistical  table,  the  number  of  souls  wluch 
must  be  used  up  in  qualifying  a  teacher  for  his  profession,  by  intrusting  him 
with  its  active  duties  without  previous  stu.ly,  we  could  prove  incontrovertibiy 
that  it  is  great  want  of  economy,  that  it  is  a  mast  prodigious  waste,  to  attempt 
to  carry  on  a  system  of  schools'  without  making  provision  for  the  education  of 
teachers. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  mind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  mind. 

The  t^aclier  should  learn,  at  least,  not  to  spoil  by  his  awkward  handling  what 
Nature  has  made  well ;  he  should  know  how  to  preserve  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  in  a  healthful  condition,  if  he  be  not  capable  of  improving  them. 
But,  through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  its  susceptibilities,  how  often 
are  a  teacher  s  most  industrious  efforts  worse  than  thrown  away — perverting 
and  destroying  rather  than  unproving !  Frequently,  also,  the  ^ood  which  is 
gained  by  judicious  efforts  in  one  direction  is  counteracted  by  a  mistaken  course 
m  another. 

Under  this  head  there  should  be  a  complete  dassificatioD  of  the  sources  of 
influence,  a  close  analysis  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  causes  of  each,  and  of  its 
applicabilitv  to  educational  purposes.  There  should  be  also  a  classification  of 
the  errors  liable  to  be  committed,  with  a  similar  analysis,  and  directi(Mis  for  avoid- 
ing them.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  some  valuable  discoveries  yet  to  be 
made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and  that,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  susceptible  of  a  classification  much  better  than  that 
which  lias  hitherto  generally  been  adopted. 

8.  The  peculiarities  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod- 
ified by  sex,  parental  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  city  or  country,  family  gov- 
ernment, indulgent  or  severe,  fickle  or  steady,  die 

These  diversities  all  exist  in  every  community,  and  exert  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  developments  of  children ;  and  no  teacher  can  discharge  his  duties 
diligently  and  thoroughly  without  recognizing  this  extensive  class  of  influences. 
The  influence  of  sex  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  and  no  successful  t«acher,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  manages  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  bis  school  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  But  the  other  sources  of  influence  are  no  less  important  Parental 
character  is  one.  Parents  of  high-minded  and  honorable  feehng,  will  be  likely 
to  impart  something  of  the  same  spirit  to  their  children.  Such  children  may  he 
easily  governed  by  appeals  to  their  sense  of  character,  and  perhaps  ruined  by 
the  application  of  the  rod.  If  parents  are  mean-spirited  and  selfish,  great  allow- 
ance should  be  made  fur  the  fiiilings  of  their  cliildren,  and  double  diligence  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  in  them  a  sense  of  honor. 

Tlie  different  circumstances  of  wealth  and  poverty  produce  great  differences 
hi  cliildren.  The  rich  child  generallv  requires  restraint,  the  poor  one  encourage- 
ment. When  the  poor  are  brought  m  contact  with  the  rich,  it  is  natural  that  the 
former  sliould  feel  somewhat  sensitive  as  to  the  distinctions  which  may  obtain 
between  them  and  their  fellows ;  and  in  such  cases  special  pains  should  be  tnkeii 
to  shield  tlie  sensibilities  of  the  poor  child  against  needless  wounds,  and  make 
him  feel  that  the  poverty  for  which  he  is  no  way  blamable  is  not  to  liim  a  deg- 
radation. Otherwise  he  may  become  envious  and  misanthropic,  or  be  disc(»ur- 
Bged  and  unmanned.  But  how  often  does  the  reverse  of  this  take  place,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  charactiT  both  of  the  poor  and  the  rich!  Surely  it  is  mis- 
fortune enough  to  the  suffering  child  that  he  has  to  bear  the  ills  arising  ffom 
ignorance  or  negligence,  vice  or  poverty,  in  his  parents  ;  and  the  school  should  be 
a  refuge  for  him,  where  he  can  improve  liimself  and  be  happy. 

Again,  city  and  country  produce  diversities  in  children  almost  as  great  as  the 
difference  of  sex.  City  children  are  inclined  to  the  ardent,  quick,  glowing  tem- 
perament of  the  female;  country  children  lean  more  to  the  cooler,  steadier 
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slower  development  of  the  male.  City  children  are  more  excitable ;  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  their  feelings  are  kept  in  more  constant  and 
rapid  motion,  they  are  more  easily  moved  to  good,  and  have  stronger  tempta- 
tion to  evil ;  while  country  children,  less  excitable,  less  rapid  in  their  advances 
toward  either  good  or  evil,  present,  in  their  peculiarities,  a  broad  and  solid  found- 
ation for  characters  of  stable  structure  and  endurhig  usefulness,  lliough  human 
nature  is  every  where  the  same,  and  schools  present  the  same  general  character- 
istics ;  yet  the  good  country  teacher,  if  he  remove  to  the  city,  and  would  be 
e(|ually  successful  there,  will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  several  modifications  of 
his  former  arrangements. 

Many  other  circumstances  give  rise  to  diversities  no  less  important.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  to  arrange  and  classify  these  modifying  influ- 
ences, and  give  to  the  pupil  the  advantages  of  an  anticipated  experience  in  re- 
spect to  his  method  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  them.  No  one  will  imagine  that 
the  teacher  is  to  let  his  pupils  see  that  he  recognizes  such  differences  amon^ 
them ;  he  should  be  wise  enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  deal  with  each 
individual  in  such  manner  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  may  render  most 
productive  of  good. 

4.  The  science  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  education  and  mere  instruction. 

Science,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  philosophical  classification 
and  arrangement  of  all  the  facts  which  are  observed  m  respect  to  any  subject, 
and  an  investigation  from  these  facts  of  the  principles  whicn  regulate  their  oc- 
currence. Education  affords  its  facts,  and  they  are  as  numerous  and  as  deeply 
interesting  as  the  facts  of  any  otlier  science  ;  these  facts  are  susceptible  of  as 
pliilosophical  a  classification  and  arrangement  as  the  facts  of  chemistry  or  astron- 
omy ;  and  the  principles  which  regulate  their  occurrence  are  as  appropriate  and 
profitable  a  subject  of  investigation  as  the  principles  of  botany  or  zoology,  or  of 
politics  or  morals.  I  know  it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  education  is  not  a  sci- 
ence, and  cannot  be  reduced  to  scientific  principles ;  but  they  who  talk  thus  either 
make  use  of  words  without  attaching  to  them  any  definite  meaning,  or  they  con- 
found the  idea  of  eclucation  with  that  of  the  mere  art  of  teaching.  Even  m  this 
sense  the  statement  is  altogether  erroneous,  as  will  be  sliown  under  the  next 
head. 

The  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  these  facta,  with  their  classification, 
their  arrangement  and  principles,  before  he  enters  on  the  duties  of  his  profession ; 
or  he  is  like  the  surgeon  who  would  operate  on  the  human  body  before  he  has 
studied  anatomy,  or  the  attorney  who  would  commence  practice  before  he  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  law. 

It  is  u  conmion  error  to  confound  education  with  mere  instruction ;  an  error 
so  common,  indeed,  that  many  writers  on  the  subject  use  the  words  as  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  synonymous.  Instruction,  however,  comprehends  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  general  idea  of  education.  Education  includes  all  the  extraneous  in- 
fluences which  combine  to  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character ; 
while  instruction  is  limited  to  that  which  is  directly  communicated  from  one  mind 
to  another.  "  Education  and  instruction  (says  Hooker)  are  the  means,  the  one 
by  u^e,  tlie  other  by  precept,  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of  reason  both  the  bet- 
ter and  the  sooner  to  judge  rightly  between  truth  and  error,  good  and  eviL"  A 
man  may  become  well  educated^  though  but  poorly  instructed,  as  was  the  case 
with  Pascal  and  Franklin,  and  many  others  equally  illustrious ;  but  if  a  man  is 
well  instructed,  he  cannot,  without  some  great  fault  of  his  own,  fail  to  acquire  a 
good  education.  Instruction  is  mostly  the  work  of  others ;  education  depends 
mainly  on  the  use  which  we  ourselves  make  of  the  circumstances  by  which  we 
are  surrounded.  The  mischiefs  of  defective  instruction  may  often  be  repaired 
by  our  own  subsequent  efforts ;  but  a  gap  left  down  in  the  line  of  our  education 
is  not  so  easily  put  up,  after  the  opportunity  has  once  passed  by. 

5.  The  art  of  teaching. 

The  art  of  teaching,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  science,  and  cannot  be  learned  by  theo- 
retic study  alone,  without  practice.  The  model-school  is  appropriately  the  place 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  art  by  actual  practice ;  but,  like  all  the  rational  arts, 
it  rests  on  scientific  principles.  The  theoretical  instruction,  therefore,  in  this 
^anch,  will  be  limited  mainly  to  a  development  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
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foundeil ;  while  the  application  of  those  principles  will  be  illustrated,  and  the  art 
of  teaching  acquired,  bj  instructing  in  the  model-school  under  the  care  of  the^ 
professors,  and  subject  to  their  direction  and  remarks.  The  professor  assigns  to 
the  pupil  his  class  m  the  model-school,  he  obserres  his  manner  of  teaching,  and 
notices  its  excellences  and  defects ;  and  after  the  class  is  dismissed,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  with  him  alone,  or  in  company  only  with  his  fellow-students,  he  commends 
what  he  did  well,  shows  him  how  he  might  have  mode  the  imperfect  better,  and 
the  erroneous  correct,  pointing  out,  as  he  proceeds,  the  application  of  theoretic 
principles  to  practice,  that  the  lessons  in  the  model-school  may  be  really  an  illus- 
tration of  all  that  has  been  taught  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary. 

6.  The  art  of  governing  children,  with  special  reference  to  the  imparting  and 
keeping  alive  of  a  feeling  of  love  for  childrea 

Cmldren  can  be  properly  governed  only  by  affection ;  and  affection,  rightly 
directed,  is  all-powerful  for  this  purpose.  A  school  governed  without  love  is  a 
gloomy,  mind-killing  place ;  it  is  like  a  nursery  of  tender  blossoms  filled  with  an 
atmosphere  of  frost  and  ice.  Affection  is  the  natural  magnet  of  the  mind  in 
childhood ;  the  child's  mind  is  fitted  by  its  Creator  to  be  moved  by  a  mother'a 
love  ;  and  cold  indifference  or  stem  lovelessness  repels  and  freezes  it.  In  gov- 
erning children  there  is  no  substitute  for  affection,  and  God  never  intended  there 
should  be  any. 

General  rules  can  be  given  for  the  government  of  a  school ;  the  results  of  ex- 
perience can  be  treasured  up,  systematized,  and  imparted ;  the  candidate  for  the 
teacher  s  office  can  be  exercised  to  close  observation,  patience,  and  self-oontrol ; 
and  all  these  are  essential  branches  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  governing.  Still, 
if  there  be  no  feeling  of  love  for  children,  all  this  will  not  make  a  good  school- 
governor.  There  is  great  natural  diversity  in  individuals  in  regard  to  this,  as  in 
all  other  affections ;  yet  every  one  whom  God  has  fitted  to  be  a  parent  has  the 
elements  of  this  affection,  and  these  elements  are  susceptible  of  development 
and  iuiprovement. 

7.  History  of  education,  including  an  accurate  outline  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  different  ages  and  nations ;  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them  '^ 
the  principles  on  wliich  they  were  founded ;  the  ends  which  they  aimed  to  ac- 
complish ;  their  successes  and  failures,  their  permanency  and  changes ;  how  far 
they  influenced  individual  and  national  character ;  how  far  any  of  them  might 
have  originated  in  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  their  founders ;  whether 
they  secured  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  otherwise^ 
witli  the  causes,  <fec. 

To  insure  success  in  any  pursuit,  the  experience  of  our  predecessors  is  justly 
considered  a  valuable,  and  generally  an  indispensable  aid.  What  should  we 
think  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  profound  politician  while  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory of  political  science ;  while  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  governments,  the 
causes  whicli  have  modified  their  forms  and  influences,  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  them,  the  different  effects  produced  by  various  systems  under  di- 
verse influences,  and  of  the  thousand  combinations  m  which  the  past  treasures 
wisdom  for  the  future  ?  What  should  we  think  of  the  lawyer  who  knew  iiotliing 
of  the  history  of  law  ?  or  of  the  astronomer,  ignorant  of  the  history  of  astrono- 
my i  In  every  science  and  every  art  we  recognize  the  value  of  its  appropriate 
history  ;  and  tliere  is  not  a  single  circumstance  that  gives  value  to  such  history,, 
which  does  not  apply,  in  all  its  force,  to  the  history  of  education.  Yet,  strange 
to  wiy,  the  history  of  education  is  entirely  neglected  among  us ;  there  Is  not  a 
work  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  English  language ;  and  very  few,  indeed, 
which  contain  even  notices  or  hints  to  guide  one's,  inquiries  on  this  deeply  inter- 
esting theme.  I  wish  some  of  those  writers  who  complain  that  education  is  a 
hackneyed  subject,  a  subject  go  often  and  so  much  discussed,  that  nothing  new 
remains  to  be  said  upon  it,  would  turn  their  inquiries  in  this  direction,  and  I  think 
they  will  find  much,  and  that  too  of  the  highest  utility,  which  will  be  entirely 
new  to  the  greater  part  even  of  the  reading  population. 

Man  has  been  an  educator  ever  since  he  became  civilized.  A  great  variety  of 
systems  of  public  instruction  have  been  adopted  and  sustained  by  law,  which 
have  produced  powerful  and  enduring  influences ;  and  are  we  to  set  sail  on  thi» 
bouu(lless  ocean  entirely  ignorant  of  the  courses,  and  soundings,  and  dis<x)verieA 
of  our  predecessors  ? 
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The  Hebrew  nation,  in  its  very  OTmHf  was  subjected  to  a  premeditated  and 
thoroughly  systematized  course  of  national  instruction,  which  produced  the  most 
wonderful  influence,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  peculiar  hardihood  and  de- 
terminateness  of  character,  which  have  made  them  the  astonishment  of  all  aees, 
a  minicle  among  nations.  A  full  development  of  this  system,  and  a  careful  illu»> 
tration  of  the  particulars  which  gave  it  its  peculiar  strength,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances which  perverted  it  from  good  to  evil,  which  turned  strength  into  the 
force  of  hate,  and  perseverance  into  obstinacy,  would  be  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  general  education.  The  ancient  Persians  and  Hindoos 
had  ingenious  and  thoroughly  digested  systems  of  public  instruction,  entirely 
diverse  from  each  other,  yet  each  wonderfully  efficacious  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 
Tlie  Greeks  were  a  busily  educating  people,  and  great  varieties  of  systems  sprung 
up  in  their  different  states  and  under  their  different  masters,  all  of  them  inge- 
mous,  most  of  them  effective,  and  some  of  them  characterized  by  the  highest 
excellences.  Systems  which  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  imitate,  may  be  highly 
useful  OS  warning,  and  to  prevent  our  trying  experiments  which  have  been  often 
tried  before,  and  failed  to  be  useful  Tlie  Chmese,  for  example,  have  had  for 
ages  a  system  which  is  peculiarly  and  strictly  national ;  its  ooject  has  always 
been  to  make  them  Chinese^  and  nothing  else  ;  it  has  fully  answered  the  purpose 
intended ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?*  A  nation  of  machines,  a  people  of 
patterns,  made  to  order  ;  a  set  of  men  and  women  wound  up  like  clocks,  to  go  in 
a  certain  way,  and  for  a  certain  time,  with  minds  wonderfully  nice  and  exact  in 
certain  little  things ;  but  as  stiff,  as  unsusceptible  of  expansion,  as  incapable  of 
originating  thought,  or  deviating  from  the  beaten  track,  as  one  of  their  own  gra- 
ven images  is  of  navigating  a  sliip.  In  short,  they  are  very  much  such  a  people 
as  the  Americans  might  become  m  a  few  centuries,  if  some  amiable  enthusiasts 
could  succeed  in  establishing  what  they  are  pleased  to  denominate  a  system  ex- 
clusively American.  Education,  to  be  useful,  must  be  expansive,  must  be  uni- 
versal ;  the  mind  must  not  be  trained  to  run  in  one  narrow  channel :  it  must 
understand  that  human  beings  hajre  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted,  in  other  coun- 
tries than  its  own ;  that  the  results  of  preceding  efforts  have  their  value,  and 
that  all  light  is  not  confined  to  its  own  little  Goshen. 

When  a  science  has  become  fixed  as  to  its  principles,  when  its  facts  are  ascer- 
tained and  well  settled,  then  its  history  is  generally  written.  Why,  then,  have 
we  no  liistory  of  education  in  our  language  ?  Simply,  because  the  science  of 
educjition,  with  us,  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  because,  so  tar  from  being  a  hackneyed 
or  an  exliau^ted  subject,  on  which  nothing  new  remains  to  be  said,  its  fundamen- 
tal principles  are  not  yet  so  ascertained  as  to  become  the  basis  of  a  fixed  science. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  are  no  materials  for  the  composition  of  such  a 
history.  We  are  not  destitute  of  information  respecting  the  educational  systems 
of  the  most  ancient  nations,  as  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  in  respect  to  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
the  Chinese,  the  niu<iern  Europeans,  the  materials  for  their  educational  history 
are  nearly  as  ample  as  those  for  their  civil  history ;  and  the  former  is  quite  as 
important  t^)  the  educator  as  the  latter  is  to  the  civilian.  The  brief  and  imper- 
fect, but  liighly  interesting  sketches,  given  by  Sharon  Turner  in  his  History  of 
England,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  mv  assertion ;  and  they  are  to  a  full  history  of 
English  education,  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  to  the  risen  sun.  Should  Teach- 
ers' Seminaries  do  nothing  else  than  excite  a  taste  and  afford  the  materials  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  study  only,  they  would  more  than  repay 
all  the  cost  of  their  establislmient  and  maintenance.  Systems  of  education  whicn 
formed  and  trained  such  minds  as  arose  in  Egypt,  in  Judea,  in  Greece — systems 
under  whose  influence  such  men  as  Moses  and  Isaiah,  Solon,  and  Plato,  and  Paul, 
received  those  first  impressions  which  had  such  commanding  power  over  their 
mighty  intellects,  may  afford  to  us  many  valuable  suggestions.  The  several 
topics  to  whicli  I  have  above  alluded,  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  a  his- 
tory of  those  systems,  are  too  obviously  important  to  require  a  separate  illus- 
tration. 

8.  The  rules  of  h«*Jilth  and  the  laws  of  physical  development. 

The  care  of  the  body  while  we  are  in  tlus  world  is  not  less  important  than 
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the  culture  of  the  mind ;  for,  as  a  general  fact,  no  mind  can  work  vigorouBly  in 
a  feeble  and  comfortless  body ;  and  when  the  forecastle  of  a  vessel  sinks,  the 
cabin  must  soon  follow.  The  educating  period  of  youth  is  the  time  most  critical 
to  health ;  and  the  peculiar  excitements  and  temptations  of  a  course  of  study, 
add  greatly  to  the  natural  dangers  of  the  fornung  and  developing  seasons  of 
life.  Teachers,  therefore,  especially,  should  understand  the  rules  of  health,  and 
the  laws  of  physical  develo])ment ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  under- 
stand them,  unless  they  devote  some  time  to  theu*  study.  What  a  ruinous  waste 
of  comfort,  of  strength,  and  of  life,  has  there  been  in  our  educational  establish- 
ments, in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  teachers  on  this  point ! 
And  how  seldom  is  this  important  branch  of  study  ever  thought  of  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  office  of  teacher ! 

As  it  is  a  most  sacred  duty  of  the  teacher  to  preserve  uninjured  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  keep  them  in  a  healthful  condition,  so  it  is  no  less  his  auty  to 
take  the  same  care  of  the  physical  powers.  The  body  should  not  only  be  kept 
in  health,  but  its  powers  sliould  be  developed  and  improved  with  as  much  care 
as  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  that  all  the  capabilities  of  the 
man  may  be  brought  out  and  fitted  for  active  duty.  But  can  one  know  how 
to  do  this  if  be  never  learns  ?  And  will  he  be  likely  to  learn,  unless  he  has  op- 
portunity of  learning  ?  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  province  of  teachers  to 
finish  out  and  improve  on  Nature's  plan ;  but  if  they  can  all  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand their  profession  so  well  as  not  to  mar  and  spoil  what  Nature  made 
right,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  condition  of  education  in 
the  world. 

9.  Dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 

Self-respect,  and  a  consciousness  of  doing  well,  are  essential  to  comfort  and 
success  in  any  honorable  caUing ;  especially  in  one  subject  to  so  many  external 
depressions,  one  so  little  esteemed  and  so  poorly  rewarded  by  the  world  at 
large,  as  that  of  the  teacher.  No  station  of  so  great  importance  has  probably 
ever  been  so  slightly  estimated ;  and  the  fault  has  been  P&rtlj  in  the  members 
of  the  profession  itself.  They  have  not  estimated  their  omcim  importance  suffi- 
ciently high ;  they  have  given  a  tacit  assent  to  the  superficial  judgment  of  the 
world  ;  they  have  hung  loosely  on  the  profession,  and  too  often  abandoned  it  the 
first  opportunity.  They  ought  early  to  understand  that  their  profession  demands 
the  strongest  efforts  of  their  whole  Uves ;  that  no  employment  can  be  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  progress  and  general  welfare  of  society ;  that  the 
best  hopes  and  tenderest  wisnes  of  parents  and  of  nations  depend  on  their  skill 
and  fidelity  ;  and  that  an  incompetent  or  unworthy  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  office  brings  the  community  into  the  condition  of  an  embattled  host  whm 
the  standard-bearer  faileth.  If  teachers  themselves  generally  had  a  clear  and 
definite  conception  of  the  immensely  responsible  place  they  occupy ;  if  they 
were  skilled  in  the  art  of  laying  these  conceptions  vividly  before  the  minds  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  labor,  it  would  produce  a  great  influence  on  the 
profession  itself^  by  bringing  it  under  the  pressure  of  a  mightier  motive,  and  cause 
all  classes  of  people  more  clearly  to  understand  the  inestimable  worth  of  the 
good  teacher,  and  make  them  more  willing  to  honor  and  reward  him.  And  this, 
too,  would  be  the  surest  method  of  ridding  the  profession  of  such  incumbents  as 
are  a  disgrace  to  it,  and  an  obstacle  to  its  elevation  and  improvement.  Julius 
CflBsar  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  honored  school-teachers  by  raising  them 
to  the  rank  of  Roman  citizens,  and  in  no  act  of  his  life  did  he  more  clearly  man- 
ifest that  peculiar  sagacity  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

10.  Special  religious  obligations  of  teachers  in  res|)ect  to  benevolent  devoted- 
ness  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  society,  habits  of  entire  self-control, 
purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  character,  Ac. 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  scarcely  less  sacred  or  less  delicate  than  those 
of  the  minister  of  religion.  In  several  important  respects  he  stands  in  a  similar 
relation  to  scx^iety ;  and  his  motives  and  encouragements  to  effort  must,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  be  of  the  same  class.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  teaching 
will  ever  become  generally  a  lucrative  profession,  or  that  many  will  enter  it  for 
mere  love  of  money,  or  that,  if  any  should  enter  it  fi-om  such  a  motive,  they 
would  ever  be  very  useful  in  it.  All  teachers  ought  to  have  a  comfortable  sup- 
port, and  a  competency  for  the  time  of  sickness  and  old  age ;  but  what  ought  to 
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4>e  and  what  is,  in  such  a  world  a8  tliis,  are  often  very  different  things.  If  a  com- 
petency is  gained  by  teaching,  very  few  will  ever  expect  to  grow  rich  by  it 
Higher  motives  than  the  love  of  wealth  must  actuate  the  teacher  in  the  choice 
of  his  profession,  and  animate  him  in  the  performance  of  its  laborious  duties. 
Such  motives  as  the  love  of  doing  good,  and  peculiar  affection  for  children,  do 
exist  in  many  minds,  notwithstanding  the  general  selfishness  of  the  world ;  and 
these  emotions,  by  a  proper  kind  of  culture,  are  susceptible  of  increase,  till  they 
become  the  predominant  and  leading  desires.  The  teacher  who  has  little  benev- 
olence, and  little  love  for  children,  must  be  a  miserable  being,  as  well  as  a  very 
poor  teacher  ;  but  one  who  has  these  propensities  strongly  developed,  and  is  not 
ambitious  of  distinction  in  the  world  of  vanity  and  noise,  but  seeks  his  happiness 
in  doing  g(MHi,  is  among  the  happiest  of  men ;  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  healthy  and  cheerful  old  age  are  found  among  school-teachers.  As 
examples,  I  would  mention  old  Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  taught  school  in  New  Eng 
land  lor  seventy -one  years  without  interruption,  and  died  in  Boston  in  the  year 
17u8,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three ;  or  Dr.  G.  F.  Dinter,  now  living  at 
Kouigsberg  in  Prussia,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  ingenious 
author  of  Ilermippus  Redivivus  affirms,  that  the  breath  of  beloved  children  pre- 
serves the  benevolent  schoolmaster's  health,  as  salt  keeps  flesh  from  putrefac- 
tion. In  Prussia,  school-teachers  generally  enter  on  their  profession  at  the  age 
of  twenty -two  or  twenty -live,  and  the  average  term  of  service  among  the  forty 
thousand  teachers  there  employed  is  over  thirty  years,  making  the  average  du- 
ration of  a  teacher's  life  there  nearly  sixty  years ;  a  greater  longevity  than  can 
be  found  in  any  profession  in  the  United  States.  Many  teachers  continue  in  the 
active  discharge  of  their  official  duties  more  than  fifty  years;  and  the  fiftieth 
anniversi\ry  of  their  induction  to  office  is  celebrated  by  a  festival,  and  honored 
by  a  present  from  government. 

The  other  qualities  mentioned,  self-control,  purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  char- 
acter, are  so  obviously  essential  to  a  teacher  s  usefulness,  that  they  require  no 
<x)mment.  We  need  only  remark,  that  these  are  moral  qualities,  and  can  be 
cultivated  only  by  moral  means ;  that  they  are  religious  qualities,  and  must  be 
excited  and  kept  alive  by  religious  motives.  Will  any  one  here  raise  the  cry, 
JSectarianimn,  Church  and  State  /  I  pity  the  poor  bigot,  or  the  narrow-souled 
unbeliever,  who  can  form  no  idea  of  religious  principle,  except  as  a  sectarian 
4hing ;  who  is  himself  so  utterly  unsusceptible  of  ennobUng  emotions,  that  he 
cannot  even  conceive  it  possible  that  any  man  should  have  a  principle  of  virtue 
itnd  piety  superior  to  all  external  form.s  and  untrammelcd  by  metaphysical  sys- 
tems. From  the  aid  of  such  men,  we  have  nothing  to  hope  in  the  cause  of  sound 
education  ;  and  their  hostility  we  may  as  well  encounter  in  one  form  as  another, 
provided  we  make  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  hold  up  the  right 
principles  in  the  right  shape. 

11.  The  influence  which  the  school  should  exert  on  civilization  and  the  prog- 
ress of  society. 

It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  school  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  social  machine,  especially  in  modern  times,  when  it  is 
fast  acquiring  for  itself  the  influence  which  was  wielded  by  the  pulpit  some  two 
centuries  ago,  and  which,  at  a  more  recent  period,  has  been  obtained  by  the  pe- 
riodical press.  As  the  community  becomes  separated  into  sects,  which  bigotry 
and  intolerance  force  into  subdivisions  still  more  minute,  the  influence  of  the  pul- 
pit is  gradually  circumscribed ;  but  no  such  causes  limit  the  influence  of  the  school 
Teachers  need  only  understand  the  position  they  occupy,  and  act  in  concert,  to 
make  the  school  the  most  effective  element  of  modem  civilization,  not  excepting 
even  the  periodical  press.  A  source  of  influence  so  immense,  and  which  draws 
«o  deeply  on  the  destinies  of  man,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  cod- 
sidered,  especially  by  those  who  make  teaching  their  profession.  Yet  I  know 
not,  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature,  a  single  work  on  the  subject, 
notwithstanding  that  education  is  so  worn  out  a  theme,  that  nobody  can  say  any 
thing  new  upon  it. 

12.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish 
languaifes. 

The  languages  of  Euro|>e  have  received  most  of  their  refinement  and  their 
science  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin ;  and  so  largely  are  they  indebted  to 
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thiB  tongue,  that  the  elements  of  it  are  neceseaiy  as  a  foundation  for  the  studj 
of  the  modem  hmguages.  That  the  Gterman  should  be  understood  b^  teachers^ 
especially  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the  Western  States  generally,  is  obvious- 
from  the  fact,  that  more  than  half  the  school  districts  contain  German  parents- 
and  children,  who  are  best  approached  through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue ; 
and  the  rich  abundance  ancl  variety  of  educational  literature  in  this  language,, 
greater,  I  venture  to  say,  than  in  ail  other  languages  together,  render  it  an  ac- 
Quisition  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  teacher.  In  the  present  state  of 
tne  commercial  world  one  cannot  be  said  to  nave  acquired  a  business  education 
without  a  knowledge  of  French ;  while  our  intimate  relations  with  Mexico  and 
South  America  render  the  Spanish  valuable  to  us,  and,  indeed,  in  the  Westerb 
country,  almost  indispensable.  The  mental  discipline  which  the  study  of  these 
languages  gives  is  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  the  collateral  information  ac- 
quired while  learning  them  is  highly  useful  Thou^  a  foreign  tongue  is  a  diffi- 
cult acquisition  for  an  adult,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  duld.  In  vie  Rhme  provinces 
of  Germany,  almost  every  child  learns,  without  effort,  both  German  ana  French, 
and,  in  the  conmierdal  dties,  English  also ;  and  the  unschooled  children  of  the 
Levant  often  learn  four  or  five  dmerent  languages  merely  by  the  ear.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  modem  languages  will  soon  become  a  regular  branch  of  study 
in  ail  our  common  schools;  still,  many  who  depend  on  those  schools  for  their 
education,  desire  to  study  one  or  more  of  them,  and  they  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity ;  and  if  we  would  make  our  conunmi  schools  our  best  schools,  as  they 
surely  ought  to  be,  the  teachers  must  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  some 
of  these  languages. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  course  of  study  which 
should  be  pursued  in  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  this,  I  suppose,  in  itself  affords 
a  strong  and  complete  argument  to  establish  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution. 
A  few  general  consideratiuns  in  favor  of  this  object  will  now  be  adduced. 

1.  The  necessity  of  specific  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers  is  proved 
by  the  analogy  of  all  otiier  professions  and  pursuits. 

To  every  sort  of  business  in  which  men  engage,  some  previous  discipline  is 
considered  necessary ;  and  this  ideji,  confirmed  by  all  experience,  proceeds  on  the 
universal  and  very  correct  assumption,  that  the  human  mind  knows  nothing  of 
business  by  intuition,  and  tlrnt  miraculous  inspiration  is  not  to  be  expected.  A 
man  is  not  thoiij^ht  capable  of  shr>eing  a  horse,  or  making  a  hat,  without  serving 
an  apprenticeship  at  tny  business.  Whv,  then,  should  the  task  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter, the  most  difiicult  and  delicate  of  all,  the  management  of  the  human  mind, 
that  most  intriciite  and  complex  of  machines,  bo  left  to  mere  intuition,  be  sup- 
posed to  require  no  previous  training  I  That  the  profession  of  school-teacher 
should  so  long  be  kept  so  low  in  the  scale  of  professions,  that  it  should  even  now 
be  so  generally  regarded  as  a  pursuit  which  needs,  and  can  reward,  neither  time 
nor  pains  spent  in  preparation  for  its  important  duties,  is  a  plain  proof  and  ex- 
ample of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  human  race  to  perfect  the  most  important 
part!?  of  the  social  system. 

2.  A  well-endowed,  competent,  and  central  institution,  in  a  Stat«,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers,  would  give,  in  that  State,  oneness,  dignity,  and  influence  to 
the  profession. 

It  W(»uld  be  a  point  of  union  that  would  hold  the  profession  together,  and  pro- 
mote that  harmony  anil  co-operation  so  essential  to  success.  Teachers  have  been 
isolateti  and  scattered,  without  a  rallying-point  or  rendezvous ;  and  the  wonder- 
ful influence  which  has  been  exerted  by  the  Western  college  of  teachers  (and 
other  similar  institutions  in  the  Eastern  States),  the  whole  secret  of  which  is, 
tliat  it  aflords  a  central  point  arojnd  which  teachers  may  rally,  is  but  a  faint 
shadow  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  well-endowed  and  ably-manned 
seminary.  Let  there  be  some  nucleus  around  which  the  strength  of  the  profes- 
sion may  gather,  and  the  community  will  soon  feel  its  importance,  and  give  it 
its  due  honor. 

This  object  cannot  be  accomplished  by  small  institutions  scattered  through  the 
State,  nor  by  erecting  teachers'  departments  in  existing  institutions.     The  aggre- 
gate expense  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  quite  as  great  as  that  of  endow 
mg  one  good  institution  ;  and  without  such  an  institution  it  would,  aftt^r  all,. 
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aocompliBh  bat  very  little.  It  would  be  like  distributing  the  waters  of  the  canal 
to  every  little  village  in  the  State,  instead  of  having  them  run  in  one  broad  and 
deep  channel,  suitable  for  navigation. 

3.  Such  an  institution  would  serve  as  a  standaird  and  model  of  education 
throughout  the  community. 

The  only  reason  why  people  are  satisfied  with  an  inferior  system  of  common- 
school  instruction  is,  that  they  have  no  experience  of  a  better.  No  community 
ever  goes  voluntarily  from  a  rotter  to  a  worse,  but  the  tendency  and  the  effort 
generally  are  to  rise  in  excellence.  All  our  ideas  of  excellence,  however,  are 
comparative,  and  there  will  be  little  prospect  of  advancement  unless  we  have  a 
standard  of  comparison  higher  than  any  ihmg  to  which  we  have  already  attained. 

A  well-managed  institution  at  the  seat  of  government,  whidi  should  embody 
all  real  improvements,  and  hold  up  the  highest  standard  of  present  attainment, 
being  visited  by  the  executive  officers,  the  legislators,  the  judges,  the  members 
of  the  bar,  and  other  enlightened  and  influential  men,  who  annually  resort  to  the 
capital  from  every  part  of  the  State,  would  present  a  pattern  to  every  school 
district,  and  excite  emulation  in  every  neighborhood.  As  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  improvements  are  taken,  provided  only  there  are  appropri* 
ate  channels  for  them  to  flow  in,  I  may  mention  the  practice  of  singing  in  schools, 
■BO  recently  introduced,  and  now  so  generally  approved. 

4.  Such  an  institution  would  produce  concentration  of  effort ;  its  action  would 
possess  the  vigor  which  strong  sympathies  impart ;  and  it  would  tend  to  a  de- 
-sirable  uniformity  in  books  and  modes  of  teachmg. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  absolute  perfection  will  ever  be  attained  in  the  art  of 
teaching ;  ana  while  absolute  perfection  is  not  reached,  it  is  certain  there  ought 
not  to  be  entire  uniformity  in  Dooks  and  modes  of  teaching.  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  human  arts,  there  may  be  constant  approximation  toward  the  perfect ; 
4uid  this  prc^ess  must  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  concentration  of  effort, 
and  the  powerful  sympathetic  action  of  mind  on  mind,  collected  in  one  institution, 
and  determined,  as  it  were,  to  one  focus.  The  action  of  such  an  institution  would 
obviate  the  principal  evils,  now  so  strongly  felt,  arising  from  the  diversity  of 
books  and  methods ;  it  would  produce  as  much  uniformity  as  would  be  desirable 
in  the  existing  stage  of  improvement ;  and  the  more  advanced  the  progress,  the 
greater  would  be  the  uniformity. 

6.  All  experience  (experience  which  we  generally  appeal  to  as  the  safest  guide 
in  all  practical  matters)  has  decided  in  favor  of  institutions  sustained  by  govern- 
ment for  the  education  of  teachers. 

No  country  has  ever  yet  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualifled  teachers 
in  any  other  way ;  wliile  every  government  which  has  adppted  this  method,  and 
vigorously  pursued  it,  either  has  already  gained  the  object,  or  is  in  the  fair  way 
of  gaining  it,  however  unpromising  the  beginnings  might  have  been.  No  country 
has  ever  been  so  well  supplied  with  competent  teachers  a*  Pru8i»ia  at  the  pres- 
-ent  moment,  and  yet,  thirty  years  ago,  the  mass  of  school-teachers  there  was 
probably  below  the  present  average  standard  of  New  England  and  Ohio.  Din- 
ter  gives  several  examples  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  during  the  first  years  of 
his  official  labor  in  East  Prussia,  which  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  nnd  any 
where  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Juhus  before  the  British 
House  of  Conmions,  which  was  published  in  connection  with  mv  last  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  nves  a  sinular  view  of  the  miserable  conoition  of  the  Prus- 
sian schools  at  that  tune. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  great  means  of  effecting  so  desirable  an  object  in 
Prussia?  Obviously,  and  by  universal  acknowledgment,  the  establishment  of 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers.*  The  experiment  was  commenced  by 
placing  one  in  each  of  the  ten  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided 
^equivalent  to  having  one  in  each  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union) ;  and  as 
their  utilitv  was  tested,  their  number  was  increased ;  till  now  there  are  more 
than  forty  for  a  population  of  fourteen  millions.  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Russia,  llolland,  France,  and  all  other  countries  which  desire  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  well-qualified  teachers,  find  it  necessary  to  follow  this  example  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  are  an  exception  to  so  general  a  rule.   Indeed, 
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Kuch  institutions  must  be  even  more  necessary  for  us  than  for  them,  since,  from 
the  crowded  Mtate  of  the  professions  in  old  countries,  there  is  mudi  greater  com- 
petition for  the  appointment  of  schoolmaster  there  than  here. 

It  now  only  remains  that  I  state  a  few  of  tlie  more  prominent  objectiona 
which  are  sometimes  made  to  these  institutions,  and  endeavor  to  answer  them. 

1.  "  Such  institutions  are  unnecessary.  We  have  had  good  teachers  without 
them,  and  may  have  good  teachers  still.** 

This  is  the  old  stereotyped  objection  against  ever .  ait  tempt  at  improvement 
in  every  age.  When  the  oold  experiment  was  first  made  ox  nailing  iron  upon  a 
horse's  noof,  the  objection  was  probably  urged  that  horseshoes  were  entirely  un- 
necessary. '*  We  nave  had  excellent  horses  without  them,  and  shall  probably 
continue  to  have  them.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  never  used  iron  horseshoes : 
and  did  not  they  have  the  best  of  horses,  which  could  travel  thousands  of  miles,, 
and  bear  on  their  backs  the  conquerors  of  the  world  ?"  So,  when  chimneys  and 
glass  windows  were  first  introduced,  the  same  objection  would  still  hold*  good. 
"  We  have  had  very  comfortable  houses  without  these  expensive  additions.  Our 
fathers  never  had  them,  and  why  should  we  t"  And  at  this  day,  if  we  were  to 
attempt,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
wearing  pantaloons,  we  should  probably  be  met  with  the  same  objection.  ^  We 
have  hacl  very  good  men  without  pantaloons,  and  no  doubt  we  smdl  continue  to 
have  them."  In  fact,  we  seldom  know  the  inconveniences  of  an  old  thing  till  we 
have  taken  a  new  and  better  one  in  ita  stead.  It  is  scarcely  a  year  smce  the 
New  York  and  European  sailing  packets  were  supposed  to  afford  the  very  ne 
plus  ultra  of  a  comfortable  and  speedy  passage  across  the  Atlantic ;  but  now,  in 
comparison  with  the  newly-established  steam-packets,  they  are  justly  regarded 
as  a  slow,  uncertain,  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance.  The  human  race  is  pro- 
gressive, and  it  often  happens  that  the  greatest  conveniences  of  one  generation 
are  reckoned  amon^  the  clumsiest  waste  lumber  of  the  next.  Compare  the  best 
printing-press  at  which  Dr.  Franklin  ever  worked,  with  those  splendid  machines 
which  now  throw  off  their  thousand  sheets  an  hour ;  and  who  will  put  these  down 
by  repeating,  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  very  good  printer,  and  made  very  good 
books,  and  became  quite  rich  without  them  i 

I  know  that  we  have  good  teachers  already ;  and  I  honor  the  men  who  have 
made  themselves  good  teachers,  with  so  little  encouragement,  and  so  little  op- 
portunity of  study.  But  I  also  know  that  such  teachers  are  very  few,  almost 
none,  in  comparison  with  the  public  wants ;  and  that  a  supply  never  can  be 
expected  witnout  the  increased  facilities  which  a  good  Teachers'  Seminary  would 
fumisL 

2.  *'  Such  an  institution  would  be  very  expensive." 

True,  it  would  cost  more  than  it  would  to  build  a  stable,  or  fence  in  a  few 
acres  of  ground ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  a  canal  is  expensive,  and  so  is 
a  public  road,  and  many  other  things  which  the  public  good  requires,  and  the 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for.  The  only  questions  worthy  of  answer  are : 
Whether  the  expense  be  aisproportionate  to  the  object  to  be  secured  by  it  ?  and 
whether  it  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  country?  To  both  these  questions  I 
unhesitatingly  answer.  No.  The  object  to  be  secured  is  one  which  would  fully 
justify  any  amount  of  expense  that  might  be  laid  out  upon  it ;  and  all  that  need 
e  done  might  be  done,  and  not  a  man  in  the  State  feel  the  poorer  for  it.  We 
C4)uld  not  expect  a  perfect  institution  at  once.  We  must  begin  where  we  are, 
and  go  forward  by  degrees.  A  school  sufiicient  for  all  present  purposes  might 
well  be  maintained  for  five  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  ana  what  is  that  for  States 
with  resources  like  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
uig  an  object  8o  great  as  the  perfection  of  the  school  system  ?  If  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  with  fourteen  millions  of  people,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  very  poor> 
and  the  other  third  not  very  rich,  can  support  forty-ttoo  Teachers'  Seminaries, 
surely  such  States  as  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  anu  Virginia,  and  others,  with  pop- 
ulation^  of  more  than  a  million,  none  of  whom  are  very  poor,  and  many  fast 
growinjjf  rich,  ciui  afford  to  support  one. 

8.  "  We  cannot  be  certain  that  they  who  study  in  such  institutions  would  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching." 

This  objection  a])])iies  with  equal  force  to  all  professional  institutions ;  and  if 
it  is  of  any  weight  again.st  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  it  is  equally  available  against 
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a  mcdicuJ  school.  The  objection,  however,  has  very  little  weight ;  for  after  a  niaD 
lias  prepared  himsself  for  a  profefeii^ion,  he  generally  wishes  to  engage  in  it,  if  he 
is  competent  to  discharge  its  duties ;  and  if  he  is  not  competent,  the  public  are 
no  losers  by  his  withdrawal. 

But  let  ii  even  be  supposed  that  a  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  established 
on  the  plan  above  sketcned  out,  and  occasionally  a  man  should  go  successfully 
through  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  not  engage  in  teaching ;  are  the 
public  the  losers  by  it  {  Is  the  niiin  a  worse  member  of  society  after  sucli  a 
course  of  study,  or  a  better  ?  Is  he  less  interested  in  8ch<x)ls,  or  less  able  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  8ch(x>l  officer,  or  less  Qualified  to  give  a  useful  direction 
lo  ihe  system  among  the  people,  than  he  would  have  been  without  such  a  course 
of  study  i  Is  he  not  manifestly  able  to  stand  on  higher  ground  in  all  these  re- 
-ijHiCts,  tlian  he  otherwise  could  have  done  ?  The  benefit  which  the  public  would 
derive  from  such  men  out  of  the  profession  (and  such  would  be  useful  in  every 
school  district)  would  amply  remunerate  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
But  such  cases  would  be  too  few  to  avail  much  on  either  aide  of  the  argument ; 
certainly,  in  any  view  of  them,  they  can  argue  nothing  against  the  establishment 
of  Teachers'  Seminaries. 

4.  "  Teachers  educated  in  such  an  institution  would  exclude  all  others  from 
the  profession." 

Not  unless  the  institution  could  furnish  a  supply  for  all  the  schools,  and  they 
were  so  decidedly  superior  that  the  people  would  prefer  them  to  all  others  ;  in 
which  case  certainly  the  best  interests  of  educiition  demand  that  the  statement  in 
the  objection  should  be  verified  in  fact.  But  the  success  of  the  institution  will 
not  be  so  great  and  all-absorbing  as  this.  It  will  not  be  able  at  once  to  supply 
half  the  number  of  teachers  needed,  and  all  who  are  educated  in  it  will  not  be 
superior  to  every  one  who  has  not  enjoyed  its  advantages.  There  is  great  di- 
versity of  natural  gifts ;  and  some,  with  very  slender  advantages,  will  be  superior 
to  others  who  have  been  in  possession  of  every  facility  for  acquisition.  That  such 
an  institution  will  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  among  teachers,  and  crowd 
out  those  who  notoriously  fall  below  this  standard,  is  indeed  true ;  but  this,  so 
far  from  being  an  objection,  is  one  of  its  highest  recommendations. 

5.  "  One  such  institution  cannot  afford  a  sufficient  supply  for  all  the  schools." 
This  is  readily  conceded  ;  but  people  generally  adnut  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 

than  no  bread,  especially  if  they  are  hungry.  If  we  have  a  thousand  teachers, 
it  is  much  better  that  three  hundred  of  the  number  should  be  well  qualified, 
than  that  all  should  be  incompetent ;  and  five  hundred  would  be  still  better  than 
tlu"ee  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  better  than  either,  and  the  whole  thousand 
best  of  all.  We  must  begin  as  well  as  we  can,  and  go  forward  as  fast  as  we  are 
able ;  and  not  be  like  the  poor  f(K)l  who  will  not  move  at  all,  because  the  first 
step  he  takes  from  his  own  door  will  not  land  him  at  once  in  the  place  of  his 
destination.  The  first  step  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  second,  and  the  sec- 
ond to  the  third,  and  so  on  till  all  the  steps  are  taken,  and  the  journey  completed. 
The  educated  teacher  will  exert  a  reforming  influence  on  those  who  have  not 
been  so  well  prepared ;  he  will  elevate  and  enlarge  their  views  of  the  duties  of 
the  profession,  and  greatly  assist  them  in  their  endeavors  after  a  more  perfect 
quahficiition.*  He  will  also  excite  capable  young  men  among  his  pupils  to  en- 
gage in  the  profession ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  excitements  of  the  young  to  en- 
gage in  any  business,  is  to  see  a  superior  whom  they  respect  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  it. 

Every  well-educated  teacher  does  much  toward  qualifying  those  who  are  al- 
ready in  the  profession  without  sufficient  preparation,  and  toward  exciting  others 
to  engage  in  it;  and  thus,  though  the  institution  cannot  supply  nearly  teachers 
enough  for  all  the  schools,  yet  all  the  schools  will  be  better  taught  in  consequence 
of  its  influence.  Moreover,  a  State  institution  would  be  the  parent  of  many 
others,  which  would  gradually  arise,  as  their  necessity  would  be  appreciated 
from  the  perceived  success  of  the  first. 

6.  "  The  wages  of  teachers  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  teachers  so  well  edu- 
cated to  engage  in  the  profession." 

At  present  tliis  is  true ;  for  wages  are  generally  graduated  according  to  the 
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aggregate  merit  of  the  profeaaion,  and  thia,  hitherto,  has  not  been  reiy  ^eat 
People  will  not  pay  high  for  a  poor  article ;  and  a  disproportionate  quantity  of 
poor  articles  in  market,  which  are  offered  cheap,  will  affioct  the  price  or  the  good, 
with  the  generality  of  purchasers.  But  let  the  good  be  supplied  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  it,  ami  it  wfll  soon  drire  out  the  bad, 
and  command  its  own  price.  Hie  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary  will 
raise  the  wages  of  teachers,  by  increasing  their  qualifications,  and  augmenting 
the  real  yalue  of  their  senrices ;  and  people  eyentually  will  pay  a  suitable  com- 
pensation for  good  teaching,  with  much  less  grudgii^  than  they  haye  hitherto  paid 
the  cheap  wa^  of  poor  teachers,  which,  after  ul,  as  has  been  wall  obserred,  is 
but  *  buying  ignorance  at  a  dear  rate."* 
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Thb  character  and  methods  of  religious  instruction  of  the  young 
in  this  country,  through  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school,  and 
how  far  it  has  been  or  can  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools, 
would  form  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation  and  discussion. 
It  is  within  the  remembrance  of  perhaps  many  of  us  who  received 
our  early  training  in  New  England,  that  the  Saturday  morning  in 
the  district  school  was  given  to  a  lesson  and  drill  in  the  "Assembly's 
Catechism,"  or  "  New  England  Primer,"  and  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  New  England  history  such  was  doubtless  more  uniformly  the 
case.  Indeed,  an  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1642  and  the  Connecticut  Code  of  1660  provided,  "that  all  masters 
of  families  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and 
servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  un- 
able to  do  so  much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  chil- 
dren or  apprenti6e0  to  learn  some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without 
book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions  that  shall  be 
propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen,  when  they  shall  have  called  them  to  a 
trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind."  It  was  customary  for 
the  heads  of  families  to  gather  round  them  on  Sunday  their  children 
and  servants,  for  such  instruction,  and  for  the  pastors  to  catechise 
the  young  of  their  congregations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times 
in  the  school  and  at  their  homes.  And  "  Sunday-schools  " — schools 
in  which  the  children  of  a  community  met  together  on  the  Sabbath 
for  common  religious  instruction — were  probably  not  very  unusual. 
In  Roxbury,  Mass.,  it  is  known  that  in  1674  a  Sabbath  school  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Congregational  Church,  at  which  the  boys  and  girls 
were  instructed  after  morning  service  by  male  and  female  teachers 
respectively,  in  the  catechism  and  Scriptures.  The  noted  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy, settled  at  Bethlehem  in  Connecticut  from  1 740  till  his  death, 
was  wont  to  meet  the  youth  of  his  congregation  for  the  purpose  of 
catechetical  and  Biblical  instruction,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  members  of  his  church.     Also  in   Washington,  Ct.,  in   1781, 
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it  was  the  custom  for  the  elders  of  the  church  to  gather  the  children 
around  them  upon  the  shaded  green,  in  the  summer  Sabbath  inter- 
missions, and  there  instruct  them  in  the  Bible  and  Assembly's  cat- 
echism. Such  schools  were  probably  more  or  less  common  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  The  plan  devised  by  Robert  Raikes  of 
England  in  1781,  for  the  Sunday  instruction  of  vagrant  and  vicious^ 
children,  was  soon  imitated  in  this  country.  The  first  school  of  the 
kind  was  established  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  Virginia,  in  1783.  Mr. 
Samuel  Slater,  father  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  America,  estab- 
lished a  Sunday-school  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  1797,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  operatives,  and  sustained  it  for  some  time  wholly  at  his  own 
expense.  In  1 791 ,  or  earlier,  there  were  "  First-day  "  schools  in  Phil- 
adelphia, though  it  is  not  certain  how  far  they  were  intended  for 
religious  instruction.  The  first  in  New  York  city  is  said  to  have 
been  opened  in  1793  by  a  poor  African  woman,  Katy  Fei^uson,  ig- 
norant of  any  similar  attempts  elsewhere,  for  the  good  of  the  street 
children  of  her  neighborhood.  In  1796  also,  a  school  for  secular 
instruction  on  the  Sabbath  was  organized  in  that  city  and  incorpo- 
rated, but  it  contemplated  no  religions  instruction.  Between  1801 
and  1804  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  with  her  daughter,  wife  of  the  late 
Dr.  Bethune,  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  English  schools- 
while  traveling  in  Europe,  opened  a  school  in  the  city  of  New 
York  at  her  own  expense,  and  also  superintended  two  or  three 
others  established  through  their  instrumentality.  In  1806  the  Rev. 
S.  Wilmer  commenced  a  Sunday-school  at  Kent  in  Maryland,  and 
in  1808  the  same  person  began  a  school  at  Swedesboro'  in  New 
Jersey.  In  1809  Mr.  S.  C.  Blydon,  a  school  teacher  at  Salem^ 
Mass.,  opened  a  Sunday-school  for  instruction  from  6^  to  8  A.  M.,. 
and  from  4^  to  6  P.  M.,  free  of  all  charge  except  for  Bibles  and 
blank-books.  In  1807  the  first  Sabbath  school  society,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  church,  was  formed  at  Pittsburg,  by  which  a  school  was 
opened  with  240  scholars.  In  1811  schools  were  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Rev.  Robert  May,  a  missionary  from  London.  In  1813 
a  school  was  established  by  a  gentleman  in  Albany.  In  1814  two 
additional  schools  were  opened  in  New  York  by  two  benevolent  la- 
dies, and  also  two  in  the  districts  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  school  was  formed  at  Wilmington  in  Delaware.  In  1815 
several  schools  were  commenced  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  which 
in  a  few  months  numbered  500  scholars.  But  these  schools  were  a 
very  difierent  thing  from  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  present  day. 
The  teachers  were  hired;  the  children  were  for  the  most  part  only 
the  very  ignorant  and  often  vicious  children  of  the  lowest  classes. 
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and  the  spelling-book  and  hymn-book  were  the  principal  text-books 
required.  To  John  Wesley,  in  1785,  is  attributed  the  change  from 
paid  to  voluntary  teachers  and  from  secular  to  religious  instruction. 
This  change  commenced  in  the  United  States  about  1809  and  was 
simultaneous  with  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  schools  from  in- 
dividuals to  churches.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  Boston  was  commenced  in  connection  with  Christ  Church, 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Shubael  Bell,  modeled  on  the  plan  of 
those  established  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  but  was  open 
to  children  of  all  denominations.  This  school  had  been  projected 
in  1 808  and  the  rector  had  then  prepared  a  small  volume,  called  the 
"  Youth's  Manual,"  to  be  used  in  instruction.  In  1817  it  was  or- 
ganized as  the  Salem  Street  Sunday-School  Society,  by  which  name 
it  was  long  known,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ingraham  it  was  for  many  years  zealously  and  successfiilly  conducted. 
In  1816  a  Sunday-school  was  opened  by  six  young  men  in  Norwich, 
Ct.,  and  in  1818  the  four  churches  in  Hartford  united  and  formed  a 
Sabbath  school  society  and  adopted  measures  for  an  efficient  or- 
ganization of  a  school  in  each  of  the  congregations — though  some- 
thing had  been  done  in  that  direction  some  time  before. 

But  the  first  permanent  association  for  the  promotion  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  United  States,  of  which  we  have  anv  authentic  record. 
wsLS  the  First-da (/ or  Sunday-School  iSoc*>^y,  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, January  11,  1791.  Members  of  difi'erent  religious  denomi- 
nations were  united  in  the  enterprise,  (among  them  were  Dr.  Rush^ 
Robert  Ralston,  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  William  Rawle,  Thomas  B.  Cope^ 
Matthew  Carey  and  Thomas  Armat,)  and  Bishop  AVhite,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  its  first  president  and  held  the 
office  until  his  decease.  The  constitution  of  this  Society  required 
that  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  established  by  it,  or  receiv- 
ing its  assistance,  should  be  confined  to  "  reading  and  writing  from 
the  Bible  and  such  other  moral  and  religious  books  as  the  Society 
may,  from  time  to  time,  direct."  The  teachers  were  paid  for  their 
services.  This  Society  is  still  in  existence,  though  it  has  had  no 
school  under  its  charge  since  1819,  but  it  possesses  a  small  fund  ac- 
cumulated from  legacies  and  subscriptions,  and  applies  the  income 
(about  $300)  to  the  appropriation  of  books  to  needy  Sunday-schoola 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  environs. 

The  New  York  Sunday-School  Union  was  instituted  Februarjr 
26,  1810,  to  "encourage  and  assist  those  engaged  in  the  superin* 
tendence  and  instruction  of  Sunday-schools,  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools,  to  improve  the  method  of  teaching,  and  to 
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anite  the  Christian  feelings,  the  counsels  and  labors  of  persons  of 
different  denominations  in  these  benevolent  undertakings/'  This 
ever  active  and  well  conducted  Society  finally  became  an  auxiliary 
to  the  *' American  Union,"  and  as  such  has  continued  its  labors  with 
encouraging  success. 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  was  formed 
May  26,  1817,  with  this  leading  design,  to  "cultivate  unity  and 
charity  among  those  of  different  names,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
gratuitous  instruction  in  Sunday  and  adult  schools,  to  promote  their 
establishment  in  the  city  and  in  the  villages  in  the  country,  to  give 
more  effect  to  Christian  exertion  in  general,  and  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  each  other  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer."  The  Associ- 
ation embraced  the  members  of  the  several  Sunday  and  adult  school 
societies  of  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  increased  from  48  schools  with  556  teachers  and  5,970  scholars 
in  1818,  to  723  schools  with  7,300  teachers  and  49,619  scholars  in 
1824. 

These  three  societies  were  quite  local  in  their  operations  and  in- 
fluence, but  all  of  them  recognized  the  Union  principle  as  the  basis 
of  their  organization  and  sought  to  inculcate  the  great  truths  re- 
ceived by  all  the  Evangelical  denominations.  After  a  useful  career 
of  seven  years,  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union, 
in  obedience  to  a  loud  call  for  a  new  and  more  general  organization^ 
was  merged  in  the  American  Sundat-School  Union. 

AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SOHOOL  UNION. 

The  suggestion  of  forming  such  an  association  first  came  from 
New  York,  and  on  the  25tb  of  May,  1824,  the  Society  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  following  constitution : — 

Art.  I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  "American  Sunoat- 
£oHOOL  Union."  Its  objects  are  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  Sabbath  School 
.Societies  in  the  different  sections  of  our  country — to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
.friends  of  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day — to  disseminate  usefbl  informa- 
^tion — circulate  moral  and  religious  publications  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  to 
^endeavor  to  plant  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  is  a  population. 

Art.  II.  Each  subscriber  of  three  dollars  annually  shall  be  a  member.  Each 
subscriber,  paying  thirty  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  member  for  life.  Sun- 
•day-School  Societies  or  Unions,  paying  three  dollars  or  more  to  the  funds  of  this 
institution,*  and  sending  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  list  of  their  officers,  and  an 
annual  report,  shall  be  auxiliary,  and  be  entitled  to  purchase  books  at  the  re- 
duced prices. 

Art.  in.  The  affairs  and  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  Board,  consisting  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  thirty-six  Managers,  twenty-four  of  whom 
shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  its  vicinity.  The<  Managers  shall  be 
diyided  into  three  classes,  whose  terms  of  service  shall  be  respectively  one,  two, 
jnd  three  years ;  but  they  may  be  reelected. 

*  This  condition  was  repealed  in  1831. 
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Art.  IY.  The  Officers  and  Managers  shall  be  laymen,  and  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot. 

Art.  T.  The  Managers  shall  annually  elect  all  ofiBcers  of  the  Society,  fill  ya- 
cancies  in  their  own  body,  make  their  own  by-laws,  publish  such  books,  period- 
ical works  and  tracts,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  may  adopt  such  other 
measures  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
Seven  Managers  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  YI.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  PhUadelphia,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  afler  the  20th  of  May,  when  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year 
shall  be  reported,  the  accounts  presented,  and  the  Managers  chosen.  Fifteen 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  If  a  quorum  does  not  appear  on  the  day 
of  the  annual  meeting,  the  election  of  Managers  shall  take  place  at  the  next 
meeting  whenever  a  quorum  appears,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Society  shall  re- 
main in  office  until  a  new  election  takes  placa 

Akt.  YII.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  called  by  the  President,  or 
in  his  absence,  by  either  of  the  Yice-Presidents,  at  the  written  request  of  six 
Managers ;  of  which  meeting  three  days'  public  notice  shall  be  given. 

Art.  YIII.  Officers  of  Sunday-School  Unions  auxiliary  to  this  Society,  and 
clergymen  whose  schools  are  attached  to  it,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  IX.  No  alteration  in  this  constitution  shall  take  place,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  proposed,  in  writing,  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  at  least  three  months 
previous  to  its  adoption,  and  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present^ 
at  a  meeting  duly  notified. 

This  constitution  remained  substantially  the  same  until  1845, 
when  the  Society  was  incorporated  under  a  charter  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  containing  nearly  the  same  provisions. 

The  whole  number  of  bound  reading-books  which  were  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union,  at  the  time 
of  its  absorption  in  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  was  twen- 
ty-one, and  the  funds  transferred,  on  which  the  new  organization 
began  business,  was  about  $5,000. 

The  chief  object  of  this  new  Society  was  "  to  endeavor  to  plant 
and  sustain  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  was  a  population,"  and 
thus  to  place  "  the  means  of  learning  to  read  and  understand  the 
sacred  Scriptures  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  in  our  coun- 
try " — an  object  that  has  been  persistently  and  consistently  kept  in 
view  in  all  the  succeeding  measures  of  the  Society.  To  secure  one 
of  the  first  requisites,  an  organ  of  communication  with  the  public, 
and  a  medium  by  which  to  instruct,  encourage  and  stimulate  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  a  monthly  publication  (The  Sunday-School 
Magazine)  was  commenced.  This  magazine  was  continued  for 
seven  years,  when  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
which,  under  various  titles  and  with  some  changes  in  size,  price 
and  frequency  of  publication,  has  been  continued  till  the  present 
time,  and  "  a  more  valuable  repository  of  facts  and  principles  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  religious  education  in  our  country  is  not 
to  be  found."  A  periodical  for  young  children,  "The  Youth's 
Friend,"  was  likewise  commenced  and  has  continued  in  some  form 
till  the  present.      Tlie    Sunday-school  of  the  kind   contemplated 
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was  for  religious  instruction  exclusively,  and  was  to  receive  all 
classes  of  children  and  care  for  them  alike.  But  for  such  schools 
there  was  no  precedent.  The  schools  of  the  London  School  Union, 
which  had  been  in  operation  since  1803  and  had  grown  out  of 
Raike's  efforts,  had  embraced  only  the  neglected  and  inferior  classes 
of  children,  and  were  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing  and  other  necessary  elementary  knowledge. 
Even  the  First-day  or  Sunday-School  Society  of  Philadelphia  bad 
in  view  rather  the  secular  and  moral  than  religious  instruction  of 
the  children.  There  were  no  text-books  or  guides  for  instruction, 
and  no  other  publication  applicable  for  the  purpose  beyond  the  Bi- 
ble itself  and  the  catechism,  except  the  few  publications  of  the 
Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union.  Moreover,  where  the  influence 
of  Sunday-schools  was  most  needed  was  there  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  be  overcome  of  variety  of  creeds  and  conflict  of  religious  opinions 
and  usages.  To  meet  the  latter  difficulty  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  were  retained, 
viz.,  that  the  Board  of  officers  and  managers  should  be  laymen  ex- 
clusively, and  that  they  should  include  members  of  the  principal 
Evangelical  denominations  of  the  country.  And  this  principle  has 
been  preserved  in  all  departments  of  the  Society's  business,  principal 
and  subordinate.  Two  distinct  fields  of  labor  opened  before  it  from 
the  outset,  and  were  simultaneously  entered  upon — the  nmltiplica- 
tion  of  schools,  especially  in  places  otherwise  destitute  of  religious 
teaching,  and  the  preparation  of  suitable  books.  To  secure  the  first 
object,  agents,  or  "  missionaries,"  as  they  were  called,  both  clerical 
and  lay,  were  sent  out  to  explore  districts  that  were  especially 
needy,  and  there  open  new  schools  or  prepare  the  way  for  them  as 
might  be  practicable,  to  visit  and  encourage  schools  already  exist 
ing,  to  organize  auxiliary  societies,  and  to  solicit  funds  for  the  de- 
frayment of  their  expenses.  The  compensation  paid  to  such  mis- 
sionaries did  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  a  dollar  a  day  for  the  time 
actually  expended.  The  total  expenses  of  the  missionary  service 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  were  defrayed  by  these  voluntary' 
contributions  made  at  the  monthlv  concerts  of  praver  for  Sundav- 
schools,  and  by  the  admission  fees  of  members  and  auxiliaries.  For 
the  use  of  these  schools  elementary  books  were  needed,  such  as 
primers,  spelling-books,  testaments,  hymn-books,  «fec.,  which  were 
furnished  by  the  Society  gratuitously  if  necessary,  or  at  a  very  low 
price,  (two  to  eight  cents  each.)  In  the  second  year  the  missionary 
work  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  committee,  and  a  general 
agent  was  employed  to  visit  the  difterent  sections  of  the  country  for 
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the  purpose  of  awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  to  obtain  contributions  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
pecuniary  results  of  this  agency  were  less  than  $2,500,  but  the  So- 
<jiety  were  encouraged  by  the  increased  favor  with  which  its  labors 
were  received,  by  the  new  openings  for  more  extended  missionary 
work,  and  by  the  increased  demand  for  its  publications.  The  depart- 
ment of  publication  had  been  committed  to  a  "  Committee  of  Publi- 
ijation  "  of  five  members,  chosen  from  and  by  the  managers,  of  differ- 
ent denominations.  No  publication  was  permitted  that  had  not 
their  unanimous  approval.  The  sales  of  the  second  year  were  over 
$8,000.  In  the  following  year  suitable  premises  for  the  use  of  the 
Society  were  secured,  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $40,000,  of  which  a 
third  part  was  contributed  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  re- 
mainder secured  by  mortgage. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  a  change  was  introduced  in  the 
method  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  which  has  added 
greatly  to  their  influence  and  usefulness.  The  practice  of  commit- 
ting passages  of  Scripture  to  memory,  held  at  first  a  prominent  place 
in  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  The  Westminster  and  other  cate- 
chisms, though  used  in  some  schools,  were  not  in  general  use  and 
of  course  were  not  furnished  among  the  Society's  publications. 
Hence  the  children  were  expected  and  encouraged  to  learn  to  repeat 
verses  from  the  Bible  as  a  regular  and  almost  exclusive  form  of  reci- 
tation ;  whole  chapters  and  not  unfrequently  entire  books  of  the  Bible 
were  thus  committed  to  memory  and  a  thoughtless  and  vain  repeti- 
tion of  words  too  often  claimed  undeserved  merit,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  useful  exercises  of  the  intellect  and  reason.  The  first  step  to 
improvement  in  this  particular  was  the  selection  of  a  definite  portion 
of  Scripture  for  the  whole  school.  This  was  followed  by  a  system- 
atic series  of  selections  from  the  gospel  history,  in  chronological 
order,  comprising  47  lessons  of  10-20  verses  each,  printed  upon 
cards.  The  use  of  these  lessons  gave  time  for  explanations  and 
questions  from  the  teacher,  and  made  necessary,  upon  his  part,  some 
degree  of  skill  and  preparation.  As  an  aid  to  the  teacher,  therefore, 
and  to  supply  to  some  extent  this  necessity,  a  series  of  question 
books  was  next  devised  by  Rev.  Albert  Judson,  at  that  time  agent 
of  the  New  York  Sunday-School  Union.  These  "Union  Ques- 
tions "  were  so  arranged  as  both  to  meet  the  different  capacities  of 
the  members  of  a  class  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  limit  or  enlarge 
the  course  of  instruction  at  pleasure.  The  proposed  method  of 
study  and  mstruction  in  connection  with  the  question  books,  con- 
sisting of  the  committal  of  the  lesson  to  memory  by  the  scholars, 
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the  faithful  study  of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  or  superintendent,  for 
mutual  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  following  Sunday's  teach- 
ing, has  been  proved  by  all  subsequent  experience  the  most  efficient 
and  successful  course  that  could  be  devised.  The  introduction  of 
these  books  caused  an  almost  complete  revolution  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sunday-schools,  not  only  of  the  Society  but  of  all  other 
denominational  schools.  The  Society  now  publish  seventeen  ques- 
tion books  for  children  of  different  ages  and  covering  the  greater 
part  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  besides  numerous  aids- 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  scholars,  while  many  more  books  upoa 
substantially  the  same  plan  have  been  prepared  and  published  by 
other  societies  in  this  country  and  England. 

The  "  ticket  system  "  had  been  in  quite  prevalent  use  before  the 
organization  of  this  Society,  and  had  assumed  a  peculiar  form  in  the 
schools  of  this  country.  By  this  system  small  tickets  of  different 
colors,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  printed  upon  each,  had  certain  ar- 
bitrary values  attached  to  them,  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  A  blue 
ticket  was  given  to  a  child  for  the  recitation  of  a  hymn,  or  a  certain 
number  of  verses  from  the  Bible,  for  punctuality  or  regularity  of 
attendance,  good  behavior,  <fec.  Five,  ten  or  twenty  of  these  blue- 
tickets  were  made  equivalent  to  one  red  one,  and  two  or  more  red 
tickets  entitled  the  holder  to  a  two,  five,  ten  or  twenty  cent  book, 
which  became  the  child's  own  property,  or  in  case  of  poor  children,, 
they  might  even  be  redeemable  with  shoes,  stockings,  &c.  Besides, 
that  a  mercenary  motive  was  thus  appealed  to,  there  could  not  but 
result  various  and  great  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  tickets,, 
and  moreover  the  expense  in  a  large  school  was  not  inconsiderable. 
This  plan,  therefore,  gave  place  gradually  to  the  more  economical 
and  more  generally  useful  circulating  library,  and  thus  arose  the 
"Sunday-school  Library"  feature, at  that  time  peculiar  to  American 
Sunday-schools.  But  at  first  the  number  of  books  at  all  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  was  extremely  limited ;  not  above  30  or  40  could 
be  collected  from  all  sources  and  many  of  these  were  reprints  of 
English  books.*  The  demand  which  soon  arose  was,  however,  one 
which  book-manufacturers  generally  would  not  care  to  supply.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  books  should  be  furnished  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  that  they  should  be  free  from  all  sectarian  peculiarities^ 
Such  books  the  Society  undertook  to  furnish,  circulated  its  priced 
catalogues  all  over  the  land,  and  opened  depositories  at  various- 
points.     The  number  of  these  book  agencies  in  1827  was  67. 

*  The  Appendix  to  the  26th  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  gives  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  juvenile  booki  then  in  popular  use. 
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When  the  Society  was  instituted  in  1 824  there  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  723 
schools,  7,300  teachers,  and  46,619  scholars,  all  of  which  were 
transferred  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  In  May,  1828, 
these  numbers  had  increased  to  2,560  schools,  32,756  teachers, 
and  259,656  scholars;  and  in  May,  1829,  to  5,901  schools,  52,663 
teachers,  349,202  scholars,  and  234,587  volumes  in  school  libraries. 
These  schools  were  scattered  over  every  State  in  the  Union,  while 
"  Michigan  Territory  '*  also  reported  1  school  with  23  teachers  and 
160  scholars. 

So  extended  had  now  become  the  operations  of  the  Society  that 
it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  obtain  an  act 
of  incorporation,  empowering  them  to  hold  a  limited  amount  of 
property  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  and  to  thus 
relieve  themselves  of  personal  pecuniary  responsibility.  But  the 
application  for  a  charter  was  met  with  such  suspicion  and  gave  rise 
to  such  a  degree  and  kind  of  hostility  from  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  as  was  wholly  unexpected ;  the  charter  was  denied  and 
not  till  1845  was  the  application  renewed.  The  receipts  of  the  Soci- 
ety had  been  $4,000  in  the  first  year,  $9,000  in  the  second,  $19,000 
in  the  third,  and  $58,000  in  the  fourth,  at  the  end  of  which  year, 
however,  the  debts  of  the  Society  amounted  to  $35,000  and  the 
eflfective  capital  to  but  $25,000.  Still  the  opportunities  for  the  or- 
ganization of  new  schools  at  the  West  were  so  many  and  favorable, 
and  the  calls  for  assistance  were  so  urgent  and  incessant,  that  the 
Board  were  incited  to  more  extended  labors.  A  meeting  of  dele- 
gates, representing  the  Sunday -Schools  of  fourteen  different  States, 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1828,  encouraged  the  Society  in  its 
endeavors  by  promises  of  cooperation  and  an  immediate  subscription 
of  nearly  $5,000.  In  1829  was  established  at  Cincinnati  the  first 
permanent  agency  in  the  Western  States,  and  that  section  was  thor- 
oughly explored  by  pn  agent  with  a  view  to  a  more  systematic  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  At  the  following  anniversary  of  the  Society  in  May, 
1830,  it  was  resolved,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  organize  a  Sunday- 
school,  within  two  years,  in  every  destitute  place  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  purpose  was  received  with  favor  and  entered 
upon  with  zeal,  nearly  $25,000  were  subscribed  and  collected  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  within  a  few  days,  and  numerous  ardent 
and  enterprising  missionaries  were  sent  into  the  field. 

Large  additions  were  now  made  to  the  number  of  books  for  li- 
brary use,  and  similar  publications  began  also  to  be  issued  by  other 
organizations.     The  great  mass  of  the  library  books  of  the  Society 
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consisted  of  scriptural  and  other  authentic  biographies,  missionary 
history,  and  expositions,  illustrations  and  enforcements  of  religious 
truths.  Some  were  purely  didactic,  while  some  employed  fictitious 
narrative  as  a  means  of  enforcing  doctrinal  precepts,  but  "  as  a  whole 
the  Society's  publications  are  probably  as  free  from  every  thing  of 
a  light  or  fictitious  nature  as  any  collection  of  books  of  this  class  in 
the  English  language."  The  demands  for  books  were  so  urgent 
from  its  missionaries  in  the  field  as  to  compel  an  anticipation  of  the 
Society's  receipts  in  order  to  supply  them,  and  debts  were  incurred 
in  1831  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ♦80,000.* 

In  May,  1832,  a  meeting  of  Sunday-school  superintendents  and 
teachers  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  were  delegates  from 
fifteen  different  States,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informa- 
tion respecting  the  results  of  tlie  preceding  seven  years'  labors ;  a  se- 
ries of  interrogatories  was  addressed  to  the  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers of  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  a  convention  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  principles  of 
the  institution,  the  duties  of  officers,  and  the  best  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline."  This  convention  assembled  in 
New  York  on  the  10th  of  October,  1833,  and  continued  in  session 
three  days,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  presiding. 

The  legitimate  field  of  labor  of  the  Society,  though  it  might  un- 
der the  constitution  be  considered  as  unrestrained,  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  though  repeatedly 
solicited,  it  has  ever  refused  to  extend  its  missionary  work  beyond 
those  limits.  But  in  1833  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  by  the  Board 
for  Foreign  Missions  for  assistance  in  translating  its  works  for  the  use 
of  schools  at  foreign  missionary  stations,  and  an  agency  was  created 
to  raise  $12,000  for  this  purpose.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  amount 
was  thus  secured,  from  which  appropriations  were  made  to  missions 
in  India,  China,  Greece,  Persia,  Turkey  and  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
donations  of  books  were  also  made  to  the  Ceylon  and  India  missions 
and  for  distribution  in  South  America,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  a 
depository  for  the  sale  of  its  books  was  established  at  Calcutta. 
Various  translations  have  been  made  of  the  Society's  publication^ 
into  French,  German,  Greek,  Swedish,  Portuguese,  Bengalee,  and 
some  other  Indian  languages. 

At  the  same  time  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  after  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  territory  by  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.  D.,  the  effort  was  commenced  to  supply  the 

*  The  9th  Annual  Report,  May,  1831,  containi  a  itatement  of  the  operations  of  the  SocieCj 
to  that  time,  showi  the  great  economy  of  Sonday-tchool  instruction,  and  vindicates  the  course 
of  the  Society  upon  the  controverted  subject  of  the  use  of  fiction  in  relif  ious  books. 
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obviously  existing  want  of  Sunday-schools,  by  missionary  labor,  as 
at  the  West.  But  the  attempt  was  met  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
Of  the  $30,000  contributed  for  the  object,  nearly  half  was  raised 
from  Virginia,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  as  in  1838  the  appropriations  to  this  field  ex- 
ceeded the  contributions  by  nearly  $3,000,  the  work  from  that  date, 
in  great  part,  ceased  to  be  one  for  special  appropriations.  Indeed, 
the  selection  of  such  special  fields  of  labor  and  the  excitement  of  a 
strong  popular  interest  which  proves  but  temporary,  has  been  always 
found  to  be  rather  disadvantageous  than  otherwise.  As  in  the  ap- 
peal for  the  West  in  1 830,  which  resulted  in  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $50,000  in  two  years,  while  in  the  succeeding  six  years  the 
average  was  but  $10,500,  the  fitful  or  uncertain  gifts  of  impulse  and 
excitement  are  of  far  less  value  than  the  more  limited,  perhaps,  but 
more  uniform  and  permanent  resource  found  in  intelligent  sympathy 
and  a  calm  sense  of  duty.* 

The  publication  of  the  "Youth's  Friend,"  a  small  18mo.  monthly 
of  16  pages,  was  still  continued,  but  in  1843  a  child's  paper,  the 
^*  Youth's  Penny  Gazette,"  was  commenced — the  forerunner  of  the 
now  so  popular,  numerous  and  widely  distributed  children's  papers. 
The  doubts  of  success  that  attended  its  establishment  were  soon  re- 
moved. The  "Sunday-School  Journal"  had  now  been  published 
nearly  twenty  years,  intended  expressly  for  teachers,  and  every 
-effort  had  been  made  to  suit  their  circumstances,  in  matter,  man- 
ner, and  price,  with  various  but  never  satisfactory  success.  It  was 
now  sought  to  extend  its  circulation  by  a  reduction  of  the  price  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  year. 

As  early  as  in  1826  the  plan  of  district  school  libraries  had  been 
suggested  in  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1837  the  Board  were  instructed  to  prepare  and  furnish 
at  the  lowest  price  a  small  select  library  for  the  use  of  common 
schools.  A  selection  of  121  volumes  was  therefore  made  from  the 
l>ooks  of  the  Society  and  no  labor  or  expense  was  spared  to  intro- 
<iuce  them  to  the  notice  of  parties  interested.  But  the  selection 
was  generally  objected  to  as  of  too  strictly  religious  a  character, 
and  was  adopted  in  comparatively  few  instances,  though  regarded 
with  favor  by  those  who  understood  its  character  and  the  design  of 
the  Society  in  preparing  it. 

In  1840  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  was  sent  upon  a  mission  to  England, 

*  F  ir  a  view  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  up  to  thli 
time  lee  the  15th  Annual  Re{)ort  of  the  Society. 
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especially  to  the  London  Sunday-School  Union  and  London  Relig- 
ious Tract  Society,  which  was  attended  with  very  desirable  results^ 
Donations  of  considerable  value  were  received  from  both  Societies,, 
and  relations  were  established  with  them  that  promised  important 
future  advantages.     The  first  legacy  made  to  the  Society  was  re- 
ceived in  1845,  since  which  time  some  very  valuable  bequests  have 
been  made,  the  chief  being  that  of  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson,  by  which 
the  interest  on  $50,000  was  appropriated  annually  to  the  use  of  the 
Society.     The  funds  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  Society  in  it» 
missionary  work  have  been  defrayed  have  been  for  the  most  part 
collected  from  the  various  Evangelical  churches.     Some  contribu- 
tions are  voluntary,  but  the  most  are  raised   by  appeals  to   the 
churches  through  collecting  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who 
are  almost  exclusively  clergymen  and  are  remunerated   for  their 
services.     In  1841  the  amount  of  these  collections  was  $14,260. 
In   1848  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  was  $6,296,  col- 
lected by  agents  (nine  in  number)  $24,797,  at  an  expense  of  $7,487. 
Forty-three  missionaries  were  employed  at  an  expense  of  $11,894, 
and  libraries,  tracts,  books,  <fec.,  were  supplied  gratuitously  to  the 
amount  of  $9,701.     Of  770  new  schools  formed,  676  were  in  the 
seven  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Texas  and  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  the  labor 
of  the  missionaries  was  expended  upon  those  States.     In  1 856  the 
amount  of  donations  was  $60,487,  besides  $7,300  received  by  be- 
quest; sixteen  collecting  agents  were  employed  with  salaries  of 
$16,705  and  with  an  additional  expense  of  $4,106,  (an  average  ex- 
pense of  $150  per  month.)     Three  hundred  and  three  missionaries 
were  also  employed,  besides  the  secretaries  of  missions,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  $23,587  and  additional  expenses  amounting  to  $12,182, 
(averaging  $76  each  per  month.)     In  this  year  2,528  new  schools 
were  organized  with  16,470  teachers  and  104,532  scholars,  and  the 
value  of  books  gratuitously  distributed  was  $19,650.     In  the  preced- 
ing 5  years  there  had  been  organized  10,300  new  schools,  65,300 
new  teachers  engaged  and  400,000  scholars  gathered  in,  and  13,600 
schools  visited  and  aided.     The  finances  of  the  publication  depart- 
ment are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  missionary  work. 
The  expenses  here  are  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  books  sold. 
In  1839  the  expenses  of  making  and  selling  the  books  disposed  of 
was  $8 1,065 — the  amount  received  therefor  was  $82,01 1 ;  in  1841  the 
sales  of  books  amounted  to  $55,056,  the  expenses  $57,258.     In  all 
cases  the  Society's  publications  are  sold  as  nearly  at  cost  as  possible. 
The  character  of  the  publications  has  been  very  various.     There  are 
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b  iw  on  the  Society's  catalogue  2,000  or  more  distinct  publications. 
Of  these,  1,000  are  bound  books  for  the  library  or  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  many  of  them  are  small  story  and  picture-books  for  thf 
younger  children,  while  for  the  general  uses  of  the  Sunday-school 
there  is  a  large  variety  of  question-books,  hymn  and  music-books, 
reading  and  spelling-books,  maps,  prints,  rewards,  tickets,  infant 
school  cards,  record-books,  <fec.,  <fec.  The  library  books  are  mostly 
Arranged  in  select  libraries  of  50,  75  or  100  volumes  each,  and  sold 
si  an  average  price  of  10  cents  (at  present,  12  cents)  a  volume. 
"The  four  select  libraries  of  100  volumes  each  have  had  a  very  large 
•circulation.  More  than  5,000,000  bound  volumes  have  probably 
been  issued  in  this  form  alone,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  (600,000. 
The  committee  of  publication  consists  of  fourteen  persons,  including 
ot  more  than  three  from  any  one  denomination,  and  nothing  can 
/eceive  the  imprint  of  the  Society  without  their  unanimous  sanction. 
'Their  sanction  of  a  book  is  an  assurance  not  only  of  its  freedom 
from  sectarianism,  but  "  that  it  sustains  a  decidedly  religious  char- 
4u;ter ;  that  nothing  is  inculcated  at  variance  with  Evangelical  truth, 
-or  sound  morality ;  that  its  general  tendency  is  to  improve  the 
lieart,  enlarge  the  capacity,  correct  the  morals,  and  excite  a  taste 
for  intellectual  pursuits."  The  annual  report  of  May,  1848,  gives 
the  number  of  new  publications  for  the  year  as  83,  though  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  those  offered  to  the  committee  was  accepted. 
For  some  years  after  its  organization  the  Society  printed  a  stereo- 
typed edition  of  the  Bible  and  also  a  cheap  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  on  the  foundation  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
the  publication  of  these  was  relinquished,  in  order  to  avoid  a  com- 
plicity of  interests  or  objects,  and  for  the  same  reason,  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  at  its  request,  it  ceased 
the  publication  of  the  religious  tracts  of  which  it  had  previously  is- 
sued a  large  number. 

A  convention  of  secretaries,  agents  and  missionaries  was  held  at 
Cincinnati  in  October,  1855,  which  proved  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest and  profit.  Numerous  topics  were  discussed  connected  with 
the  workings  of  the  Sunday-school  missionary  operation,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  were  in  almost  every  instance  unanimous. 
The  experience  and  observations  of  the  missionaries  were  combined 
and  compared  with  the  experience  and  observations  of  the  managers ; 
the  secretaries  gained  information  that  in  no  other  way  could  have 
been  acquired  without  years  of  inquiry,  and  the  missionaries  re- 
ceived views  of  their  work  that  gave  it  new  dignity,  importance,  and 
interest  in  their  eyes. 
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In  August,  1847,  the  Society  suffered  the  loss  of  its  first  and  up 
to  that  time  only  president,  Alexander  Henry.  An  emigrant  from 
Ireland  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  18,  with  but  small  resources,  through 
his  probity  and  business  talent  he  soon  built  up  an  extensive  and 
profitable  business  from  which  he  retired  in  1807,  though  compelled 
to  resume  it  after  the  war  of  1812.  In  1818  he  again  resigned 
business  and  in  the  same  year,  as  a  man  of  high  personal  piety,  of 
sound  judgment,  and  of  commanding  influence,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  and 
so  remained  till  that  Society  was  merged  in  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  to  the  headship  of  which  he  was  transferred  and  held 
it  till  his  decease,  at  the  age  of  82.  In  his  office  **  he  manifested 
the  enterprise,  the  judgment  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  and  good 
man,  and  combining  expanded  views  with  a  judicious  execution  of 
well  selected  plans,  he  spared  neither  the  ardor  of  his  mind  nor  his. 
great  personal  influence,  nor  free  and  large  supplies  of  pecuniary 
aid.''  He  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  Hon.  Judge  John  McLean^ 
who  still  continues  in  office. 

The  system  of  auxiliary  schools  and  societies  was  a  somewhat 
prominent  feature  in  the  first  organization  of  the  Society,  as  a  meana 
of  concentrating  "  the  eflforts  of  Sunday-school  societies  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  our  country,''  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  one  time 
a  of  all  the  Sunday-schools  in  the  land  were  connected  with  the 
Society.  But  local  interests  and  prejudices,  denominational  prefer- 
ences, national  jealousies,  and  irritating  topics  of  a  political  or 
moral  bearing,  and  other  causes,  were  so  influential  in  opposition 
that  of  the  1,364  schools  and  societies  that  had  been  recognized  as 
auxiliaries  prior  to  1839,  only  46  were  reported  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  that  year,  and  the  number  has  since  then  still  farther 
diminished. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union  has,  in  the  course  of  its  40 
years'  labors,  been  subjected  to  the  hostility  of  various  opposing 
influences,  which  it  has  successfully  withstood.  The  principle  of 
Union,  which  lies  at  its  foundation  and  to  which  it  has  consistently 
clung,  has  found  opponents  among  all  the  several  Evangelical  de- 
nominations of  whose  members  it  is  composed.  Yet  as  a  pioneer 
of  all,  a  laborer  in  fields  occupied  by  none,  it  has  gone  on,  acting 
upon  the  conviction  that  a  knowledge  of  the  generally  received  gos- 
pel truths  is  better  than  complete  ignorance — that  the  light  thus 
shed  must  be  better  than  darkness.*  Most  of  the  denominations 
have  established  societies  for  the  promotion  of  strictly  denomina- 

*  ThM  question  is  discussed  quite  fully  in  the  14th  Aanual  Report  Tor  May,  1838. 
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tional  schools  and  the  publication  of  books  for  instruction  and  read- 
ing firom  which  their  peculiar  tenets  should  not  be  excluded.  Of 
these  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  most  active  and  earnest,  is  the 
Sunday-School  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  the 
report  for  1829,  they  had  at  that  time  331  auxiliaries,  and  2,000 
schools  with  30,000  teachers  and  130,000  scholars.  They  have  in 
1863  about  13,000  schools  with  148,000  teachers  and  841,000  scholars, 
and  libraries  containing  nearly  2i  millions  of  books.  Two  periodi- 
cals are  published  by  this  Society,  one  for  teachers  and  another  for 
scholars.  The  sectional  division  of  the  church  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinct  publishing  house  at  Nashville,  the  extent 
of  whose  publications  can  not  now  be  stated.  The  General  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society  was 
established  in  November,  1826,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
or  regulating  schools  but  to  aid  them  by  means  of  books  and  other 
publications.  Its  reports  therefore  contain  no  returns  of  schools, 
scholars,  &c.  The  Massachusetts  Sunday -School  Society  (Congre- 
gational) was  established  in  1833,  embracing  in  its  field  other  States 
of  New  England,  and  to  some  degree  the  West.  The  Presbyterian 
Sunday-School  Society,  the  New  England  Baptist  Society,  and  oth- 
ers might  be  mentioned.  The  New  York  Sunday-School  Union, 
the  Rhode  Island  Sunday-School  Union  and  some  other  general  so- 
cieties are  auxiliary  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  are 
organized  on  the  same  principle,  but  their  operations  are  restricted 
to  their  own  vicinity,  and  they  do  not  engage  in  publishing  books 
or  collecting  money  for  establishing  schools  in  other  States.  The 
American  Sunday-School  Union  is  the  only  Sunday-school  society 
in  the  United  States  that  employs  Sunday-school  missionaries,  or 
forms  Union  schools,  or  publishes  Union  Sunday-school  books. 
Yet  there  are  some  six  or  seven  denominational  societies  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  Sunday-school  books,  three  tract  societies  also 
issue  books  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  and  eight  or  ten  private 
publishing  houses  are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  Aside  from 
reprints  of  English  books,  there  are  probably  not  less  than  5,000 
distinct  works  designed  for  Sunday-school  libraries. 

Another  element  of  opposition  has  at  times  arisen  from  its  rela- 
tions as  a  "  publishing  house,"  but  it  has  prudently  and  consistently 
acted  in  its  publishing  department  with  a  view  rather  to  do  good 
than  to  make  a  profit ;  the  book  agency  has  been  kept  subservient 
to  the  missionary  work,  and  its  publications  restiicted  to  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  Sunday-schools ;  it  has  kept  carefully  within  its  consti- 
tutional limits,  has  scrupulously  endeavored  to  encroach  as  little  as 
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possible  apoD  the  pecaliar  domain  of  other  pablishing  societies,  or 
private  publishing  houses,  and  has  confined  its  bosiness,  as  i«r  as 
possible,  strictly  to  its  own  publications. 

Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  therefore  has  sufficed  to  give 
to  the  Sunday-school  the  position  which  it  now  holds  in  the  field 
of  education.  Religious  instruction  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
coi&mon  school  and  intrusted  wholly  to  the  home  and  the  church ; 
and  as  "  the  Evangelist  of  the  district  school,"  the  Sunday-school 
has  arisen,  not  indeed  to  interrupt  or  displace  parental  and  pastoral 
culture  but  to  supply  their  unavoidable  deficiencies  and  to  act  where 
they  can  not.  As  improvements  have  been  made  and  a  rapid  ad- 
vancement effected  in  the  system  of  free  popular  secular  instruction, 
so  a  like  progress  is  evident  in  the  kindred  system  of  popular  religious 
culture,  for  the  systems  though  distinct  are  not  wholly  independent, 
the  two  react  mutually  in  a  measure  upon  each  other,  as  the  one 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.*  And  in  the  less  enlightened  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  in  many  portions  of  the  new  States,  and  in 
many  dark  comers  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities,f  where  vice  and 
ignorance  together  congregate,  the  Sunday-school,  by  the  self-deny- 
ing labors  of  the  missionary,  with  the  aid  of  the  even  more  unceas- 
ing and  earnest  philanthropist,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  oftentimes 
becomes  the  precursor  and  pioneer  both  of  the  district  school  and  of 
the  church.  In  multitudes  of  instances  it  becomes  both  the  moral 
and  mental  light  of  the  neighborhood,  and  children  and  adults  here 
learn  to  read  who  otherwise  could  not  or  would  not  do  so. 
The  establishment  of  Sunday-school  libraries  and  the  circulation 
of  millions  of  books  among  children  and  youth,  has  not  only  in 
itself  diffused  a  vast  amount  of  information  but  has  aided  greatly  to 
satia^  and  to  foster  that  love  of  reading  which  has  become  a  char- 
actSfistic  of  the  American  people.  And  not  least  of  all,  these 
schools  are  a  proof  of  the  actual  good  flowing  from  a  living,  practi- 
cal Christianity,  being  at  once  the  fruit  and  root  of  an  humble  piety 
ajid  a  self-sacrificing  charity. 

*  Th«  relation  of  the  Sunday  to  the  leeular  school  is  discussed  in  the  32d  Annual  Report 
of  the  Society  for  May,  1856. 

t  Since  1848  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  '*  Mission  Schools/* 
fatherinf  in  for  religious  instruction  the  vagrant  and  rioioos  children  of  the  streets  of  the 
krger  cities  into  comfortable  school-moms,  and  tupplying  the  needy  at  tlw 
fcod  aod  articles  of  olothfng. 


VIII.    THE  ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  OF  IRELAND. 

WITH   A  SKETCH  OF  THEIR  HISTORY   AND  OOWDITION. 


On  the  destruction  of  the  old  parochial  system  of  education  that  at  first 
existed  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  subsequent  efforts  to  supply  the  educational  destitution  attendant 
upon  centuries  of  political  disturbance,  a  large  number  of  Endowed 
Schools  were  established,  which  still  exist,  and  of  which  the  Report 
of  the  Queen's  Commission  in  1868  gives  a  detailed  account  This 
Commission,  appointed  in  1864,  was  composed  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
Charles  Grans,  D.  D.,  Robert  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  Henry  George  Hughes, 
Esq.,  and  Archibald  John  Hughes,  Esq.  They  were  aided  in  the  work 
of  personal  inspection  by  four  assistant  commissioners,  and  their  investi- 
gation, extending  through  three  years,  embraced  all  schools  that  were  to 
any  extent  supported  by  endowments.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  very  mi- 
nute abstract  of  the  Report  and  its  accompanying  documents,  which  oc- 
cupy three  large  folio  volumes,  but  will  give  such  an  exhibit  of  these  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  Ireland,  as  will  present  and  would  probably  be 
sought  in  vain  in  any  other  printed  documents,  the  condition  of  second- 
ary education  in  that  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

These  schools  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: — Diocesan  Free 
Schools ;  Royal  Free  Schools ;  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools ;  Incorporated 
Society's  Schools;  Private  Endowed  Schools  under  the  Commissioners 
of  Education ;  and  Endowed  Schools  under  the  care  of  other  Societies. 

DIOCESAN   FREE  SCHOOLa 

Diocesan  Free  Schools  are  the  oldest  of  the  existing  endowed  schools 
in  Ireland.  They  were  first  placed  on  a  government  basis  in  1570  by 
an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  thirty-three  years  after  the  act  which  im- 
posed on  the  clergy  of  the  United  Church  the  obligation  of  keeping  pa- 
rochial schools,  and  twenty  years  before  the  foundation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

In  1539.  the  report  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  abbeys, 
called  forth  a  recommendation  for  the  preservation  of  some  six  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  for  the  reason  that — "  In  them  young  men  and  children, 
both  gentlemen  children  and  other,  both  of  mankind  and  womankind,  be 
brought  up  in  virtue,  learning,  and  in  the  English  tongue  and  behaviour, 
to  the  great  charge  of  the  said  houses ;  that  is  to  say,  the  womenkind 
of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  the  one  part,  in   the  said  nun- 

46 
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nerjf  and  the  mankind  in  the  other  said  houses."    This  recommendation^ 
however,  was  not  successful,  and  the  houses  were  suppressed. 

This  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  which  provision  had  been  made 
for  education,  especially  of  a  superior  kind,  created  a  want  of  schools^ 
which  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  were  intended  to  supply.  The  Act  of 
Elizabeth  founding  them  is  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Erection  of  Free 
Schools,"  and  recites — **  Forasmuch  as  the  greatest  number  of  the  people 
of  this  your  Majesty's  realm  hath  of  long  time  lived  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous states,  not  understanding  that  Almightie  God  hath  by  his  divine 
laws  forbidden  the  manifold  and  haynous  oflfences  which  they  spare  not 
daily  and  hourly  to  commit  and  perpetrate,  nor  that  hee  hath  by  his 
Holy  Scriptures  commanded  a  due  and  humble  obedience  from  the  peo- 
ple to  their  princes  and  rulers,  whose  ignorance  in  these  so  high  pointes, 
touching  their  damnation,  proceedeth  only  of  lack  of  good  bringing  up 
of  youth  of  this  realm,  either  in  publique  or  private  schooles,  where 
through  good  discipline  they  might  be  taught  to  avoide  these  lothsome 
and  horrible  errours."  It  then  provides  that  there  should  be  henceforth 
"a  free  school  within  every  diocese  of  Ireland;"  the  school-house  (where 
none  existed)  to  be  erected  in  the  principal  shire-town  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  diocese ;  the  endowment  to  be  paid  one-third  by  the  ordinaries^ 
and  two-thirds  by  the  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  each  diocese.  It 
provides  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  an  Englishman,  or  of  EInglLsh 
birth,  appointed  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop  in  the  dioceses  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  and  by  the  Lord  Deputy  in  other  cases,  who 
should  also  determine  the  master's  salary.  But  little  was  done  by  either 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  wise  pur- 
pose of  the  good  queen,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  defects  in  the  law^ 
the  difficulty  of  determining  in  all  cases  the  **  principal  shire-town  "  of  each 
diocese,  and  the  difficulty  of  assessing  the  expenses  in  such  dioceses  as 
were  not  conterminous  with  counties,  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the  law, 
and,  even  where  the  schools  were  once  established,  to  suffer  them  to  go 
to  decay.  An  Act  of  William  IIL,  in  1694,  in  which  they  are  called 
"Public  Latin  Free  Schools,"  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Statute 
of  Elizabeth,  but  a  subsequent  Act  of  1726  shows  that  both  were  so  de- 
fective that  in  many  dioceses  their  provisions  could  not  be  carried  out  and 
"  had  not  answered  the  pious  and  good  design  thereby  intended."  Acts 
afterwards  passed  in  1755  and  1781  were  equally  fruitless,  and  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  in  1788  report  that: — "From  these  institutions  the 
public  receives  very  inadequate  benefit;  in  many  dioceses  there  are 
neither  diocesan  schools  or  school-houses,  in  many  the  houses  are  ruin- 
ous, and  the  masterships  of  the  schools  mere  sinecures.  In  the  thirty- 
four  dioceses  we  find  only  twent}'  diocesan  schoolmasters;  of  this  num- 
ber, six  received  their  salaries  but  did  not  act;  and  of  the  remainder, 
very  few  kept  such  schools  as  in  any  respect  answered  the  end  of  the  m- 
stitution.  The  sums  now  payable  by  the  clergy  for  the  support  of  these 
schools,  amount  to  £616  veaily ;  but  the  whole  of  this  is  not  paid.*^ 
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The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  1809  was  even 
less  favorable.  It  states  that  "  at  no  time  do  these  schools  appear  to  have 
fully  answered  the  purposes  of  their  institution,  and  the  general  benefit 
derived  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
or  even  with  the  number  of  schools  actually  kept,  or  supposed  to  be  so. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  dioceses,  only  ten  are  provided  with  school- 
houses  in  tolerable  repair;  in  three  others,  the  houses  are  either  out  of 
repair  or  otherwise  insufficient ;  and  the  remainder  are  wholly  unpro- 
vided and  the  masters  either  rent  houses  or  are  accommodated  in  other 
ways.  The  whole  number  of  effective  schools  is  only  thirteen  and  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  does  not  exceed  380." 

By  an  Act  of  1813  a  permanent  Board  was  established,  for  the  super- 
intendence and  control  of  endowed  schools,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland."  This  Board  was  composed  of  the 
Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin, 
Tuam,  and  Cashel,  with  their  respective  coadjutors;  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College ;  the  member  chosen  to  Parliament  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege ;  and  also  four  bishops  and  six  other  proper  and  discreet  persons,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  renewable  at  his  pleasure. 
They  were  intrusted  with  very  large  powers  of  visiting  and  controlling 
the  masters  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  were  authorized  to  make  orders  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  schools,  which  could  be  inforced  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  While  the  appointment  of  the  masters  remained  as 
before,  the  Commissioners  were  enabled  to  dismiss  them  for  misconduct 

The  new  Board,  however,  refrained  from  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
until  expressly  called  upon  by  the  Irish  Government,  about  seven  years 
afterwards,  to  digest  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  these  schools.  In 
1823  a  plan  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  which  twenty-seven  dioceses 
were  united  into  twelve  districts,  and  the  number  of  schools  was  thus 
limited  to  nineteen.  From  year  to  year  they  urged  upon  the  Grand  Ju- 
ries the  building  of  school-houses,  and  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  masters  to  the  vacant  schools,  and  they  apprized  the 
masters  and  the  public  of  the  constitution  of  the  schools,  both  as  to  the 
right  of  free  admission,  and  as  to  their  being  open  to  persons  of  all  re- 
ligious denominations.  But  no  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  enforce 
any  rules  upon  these  subjects.  The  right  of  free  admission  remained  in 
fact  a  nullity,  being  denied  by  the  masters  and  only  existing  as  a  matter 
of  patronage  in  their  hands.  Since  1833  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Commissioners  have  taken  any  steps  to  check  the  increasing  decay  and 
inefficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1885, 
gives  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  reasons  of  their  failure.  But 
twelve  schools  were  then  in  operation,  of  which  but  six  had  an  average 
of  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  in  the  five  preceding  years.     "The  dif- 
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ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  these  schools,  the  rights  of  the  pub* 
lie,  and  the  obligations  of  the  contributors,  masters,  and  Commissioners, 
is  injurious.  It  is  not  generally  understood  whether  they  are  designed 
for  gratuitous  education,  and  open  to  all  persuasions,  or  are  classical 
boarding-schools  preparatory  to  the  University,  principally  intended  for 
the  upper  classes ;  whether  the  Grand  Juries,  masters,  or  Commission- 
ers, have  a  right  to  interfere ;  what  is  the  nature  of  that  right,  &c.  The 
collision  of  the  parties  tends  to  neutralize  attempts  at  general  or  local  im- 
provement The  Lord  Lieutenant  will  not  appoint  masters  unless  a  sal- 
ary be  secured ;  the  salary  is  refused  by  the  clergy,  unless  the  school  be 
built  by  the  Grand  Jury ;  the  Grand  Jury  refuses  to  build  the  school, 
unless  the  master  stipulates  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  free  scholars ; 
the  master  refuses  to  receive  free  scholars  on  compulsion  of  the  Grand 
Jury ;  and  the  Commissioners  will  not,  or  can  not,  enforce  the  right 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Jury  or  their  own.  The  contributions 
from  the  clergy  are  collected  in  small  sums,  and  the  trouble  of  collection^ 
with  all  its  delay,  irregularity,  and  confusion,  is  thrown  on  the  master. 
There  is  no  security  for  a  good  class  of  buildings.  Of  those  in  use,  some 
seem  not  to  have  been  intended  for  schools,  and  are  situated  often  in  the 
least  eligible  situations.  The  masters  have  too  unlimited  an  authority. 
The  Commissioners  exercise  no  efficient  superintendence ;  there  is  no 
constant  inspection ;  there  is  no  local  committee.  No  specific  rules  are 
prescribed  for  their  conduct  These  schools  have  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined themselves  to  preparation  for  the  learned  professions.  The  com- 
mercial classes  have  found  in  them  scanty  means  for  the  supply  of  their 
peculiar  intellectual  necessities.  The  actual  course  reduces  itself  to 
Greek,  Latin,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  abstract  sciences,  with  a  little 
geography,  history,  &c." 

At  present  there  are  fifteen  schools  in  operation,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  804  pupils,  among  whom  are  thirty-eight  Roman  Catholics, 
thirty-four  Protestant  dissenters,  and  twenty-five  free  scholars.  The 
average  salary  of  the  masters  is  £112.  Only  eight  schools  have  houses 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  in  only  six  cases  is  a  favorable  report  made 
o(  the  state  of  instruction.  The  three  schools  at  Cork,  Londonderry,  and 
Wexford,  are  the  largest,  receiving  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars,  and  are  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition.  Though  there  is 
210  law  that  precludes  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  or  a  Presbyterian  to 
A  mastership,  yet  as  a  rule  the  masters  are  all  clergymen  of  the  United 
Church. 

THE   ROTAL   FREE   SCHOOLS. 

The  Royal  Free  Schools  were  projected  by  King  James  I.  as  a  part  of 
his  scheme  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  which 
he  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  escheated  lands  in  the  six  counties  included 
in  that  district,  for  the  endowment  of  **  one  free  school,  at  least,  in  each 
county,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  learning  and  religion."  The  whole 
amount  of  forfeited  lands  is  stated  at  about  400,000  acres,  of  which 
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100,000  were  granted  for  church,  school,  and  corporation  lands.  The 
first  school  was  founded  at  Dungannon  in  1614,  and  during  the  following 
twenty  years  the  grants  to  the  other  schools  were  perfected  by  either 
James  I.  or  Charles  I.  These  endowments  were  nine  in  number,  of 
which  six  are  now  in  operation  as  grammar  schools. 

The  Lord  Deputy  thus  describes  the  condition  of  these  schools  in 
1688 : — "The  schools,  which  might  be  a  means  to  season  the  youth  in 
virtue  and  religion,  either  ill  provided,  ill-governed  in  the  most  part,  or 
which  is  worse,  applied  sometimes  underhand  to  the  maintenance  of 
Popish  schoolmasters ;  lands  given  to  these  charitable  uses,  and  that  in 
a  bountiful  proportion,  especially  by  King  James  of  ever  blessed  memory^ 
dissipated,  leased  forth  for  little  or  nothing,  concealed  contrary  to  all 
conscience,  and  the  excellent  purposes  of  the  founders ;  all  the  moneys 
raised  for  charitable  uses,  converted  to  private  benefits."  An  Act  shortly 
followed  ^*  to  redress  the  misemployment  of  lands,  &c.,  given  to  charitable 
uses."  Still  the  estates  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  master  and  subject 
to  all  the  evils  incident  to  temporary  ownership.  The  Commissioners  of 
1791  reported  the  Armagh  Royal  School  as  the  only  one  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  They  were  of  opinion  that  large  salaries  to  schoolmasters  were 
generally  ruinous  to  schools.  The  schools  had  not  answered  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders  and  the  benefits  derived  from  them  had  been  "  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been  justly  formed 
from  their  large  endowments,"  Though  they  were  free  schools,  yet  out 
of  211  scholars  in  the  six  schools  then  existing,  only  thirty-eight  were 
free  pupils  and  these  were  day  scholars,  each  of  them  costing  the  public 
above  £100  annually. 

In  1807  the  condition  of  several  of  the  schools  had  improved,  especially 
those  of  Armagh  and  Dungannon,  both  of  which  schools  are  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  while  the  appointment  to  the 
remainder  has  always  rested  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  under  the  Crown. 
The  total  endowments  amounted  at  that  time  to  £5,800  per  annum,  the 
number  of  scholars  being  860,  of  whom  very  few  were  instructed  gratis. 
In  1813,  as  already  stated,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were  ap- 
pointed, in  whom  the  estates,  with  powers  of  leasing,  were  vested ;  and 
thejr  were  empowered  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  apply  the  surplus 
to  the  school  buildings,  and  to  the  foundation  of  free  scholarships  and 
exhibitions.  The  managements  of  these  schools  has  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Board  up  to  the  present  time,  though  they 
have  exercised  their  powers  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

With  regard  to  free  admissions,  the  subject  has  been  left  entirely  op- 
tional with  the  master,  except  in  the  case  of  Armagh,  while  the  masters 
generally  deny  the  right  and  admit  free  scholars  only  as  a  matter  of  favor 
and  convenience.  In  connection  with  the  Armagh  School,  the  question 
was  made  a  subject  of  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  1848,  and  the 
Commissioners  consequently  made  regulations  for  the  admission  of  ten 
free  day  scholars,  to  be  selected  by  the  master,  with  certain  limitations 
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as  to  the  residence  and  property  qualifications  of  the  parents.  The  Re- 
port recognizes  the  right  of  admission  to  these  "  Free  Schools,"  without 
paj^ment,  independent  of  the  choice  or  discretion  of  the  master,  and  with- 
out limitation  as  to  locality,  religion,  or  property,  and  recommends  the 
minimum  number  of  free  places  to  be  fixed  by  statute,  the  greater  num- 
ber being  awarded  by  competition  at  a  public  examination,  but  some 
being  reserved  to  be  given  on  grounds  of  poverty.  At  Enniskillen  a 
number  of  school  scholarships,  as  distinguished  from  free  places,  have 
been  founded,  with  an  allowance  of  £20  each  towards  education,  mainte- 
nance, and  clothing.  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College  have  been  established 
by  the  Commissioners  in  the  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Ennis- 
killen. The  foundation  of  these  exhibitions  has  been  beneficial  both  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  pupils.  The  examination  for  them  consists  of  the 
Trinity  College  entrance  course,  which  is  purely  classical,  with  two  Greek 
plays  added,  and  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  verse.  In  1842  the  "  Out- 
lines of  Sacred  History  "  were  also  included,  which  was  made  the  ground 
in  the  Dungannon  School  for  compelling  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious 
instruction.  On  this  account,  the  Board,  in  1848,  made  an  order  stating 
"  that  no  course  of  religious  instruction  which  would  exclude  persons  of 
any  religious  persuasion,  should  be  compulsory  on  any  pupil  who  might 
be  desirous  of  attending  the  Royal  Schools." 

These  schools  are,  by  their  constitution,  open  to  all  religious  persua- 
sions, and  have  always  been  so  considered ;  but  Catholics  and  Presbyte- 
rians are  generally  averse  to  sending  their  children  to  them.  The  mas- 
ters are  all  of  the  Church  of  England,  usually  clergymen,  while  the  as- 
sistants are  chosen  from  the  laity. 

The  six  schools  now  in  existence  have  a  total  endowment  of  21,384 
acres  of  land,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  £5,747,  of  which  £1,600  is 
expended  in  masters'  salaries,  £900  in  salaries  of  assistants,  £80  in  school 
scholarships,  £1,175  in  college  exhibitions,  and  the  remainder  in  build- 
ing, repairs,  &c.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  811,  (average  at- 
tendance, 227,)  of  whom  three  are  Catholic,  nineteen  Presbyterian,  and 
four  of  other  dissenting  sects.  The  number  of  fi^ee  pupils  is  forty-seven, 
deriving  a  benefit  of  about  £10  each  from  th^  total  endowments  of  about 
£6,000  a-year. 

The  Royal  School  at  Armagh  has  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than 
that  of  any  other  school  in  Ireland.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  and 
dormitories,  and  the  general  internal  arrangements  are  reported  as  very 
satisfactory,  while  the  distinctions  obtained  by  its  pupils  of  late  years  at 
the  University  of  Dublin  are  proof  of  the  completeness  of  the  course  of 
instruction  and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  taught  It  has  been  com- 
plained, however,  that  the  instruction  was  exclusively  for  the  higher 
members  of  society,  and  that  the  mercantile  and  middle  classes  were  vir- 
tually excluded ;  that  book-keeping,  practical  arithmetic,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  other  courses  of  study  suited  to  them,  are  not  pursued.  It  is 
strictly  a  classical  school — more  so  than  the  others  of  the  class.     The  at- 
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tendance,  though  good,  is  much  less  than  the  school  accommodation  ad 
mits  of. 

Enniskillen  School  is  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all  the  Royal  Schools 
4md  has  attained  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  instruction  in  the  classics 
is  excellent,  but  in  the  English  branches  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Recent 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  giving  a  good  English  education  at  re- 
duced charges  to  those  who  do  not  desire  instruction  in  classics. 

In  the  Raphos  School  the  classical  course  is  combined  with  a  commer- 
cial one,  with  a  suitable  staff  of  assistants,  and  the  report  as  regards  the 
«tate  of  instruction,  the  numbers  attending,  and  the  general  discipline, 
is  most  favorable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dungannon  School, 
The  Cavan  School,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reported  as  in  a  state  of  lament- 
able inefficiency,  both  as  regards  attendance,  instruction,  and  general 
management.  At  Banagher  the  state  of  instruction  is  unsatisfactory  and 
the  buildings  in  bad  repair.  The  schools  have  often  suffered  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  masters,  from  old  age,  lunacy,  or  other  causes,  for  which 
there  was  no  remedy,  the  Commissioners  having  the  power  of  removal 
only  for  misconduct. 

ERASMUS  smith's  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  obtained  property  in  Ireland  under  the  Act  of  Settlement 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  who  in  1657  made  a  grant  of  a  portion  of 
his  estates  for  the  endowment  of  schools,  though  the  charter  was  not  ob- 
tained until  1669  under  Charles  II.  The  original  intention  had  been  to 
erect  five  grammar  schools  and  to  make  provision  at  the  University  for 
those  who  were  educated  at  them,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  more  liberal 
maintenance  upon  the  schoolmasters  and  also  to  make  some  provision  for 
clothing  poor  children  and  binding  them  as  apprentices,  by  the  charter 
of  1669  he  founded  only  three  schools,  those  at  Drogheda,  Tipperary,  and 
Oalway.  The  visitation  and  government  of  the  schools  was  intrusted  to 
a  Board  of  thirty  two  Governors,  with  power  <Jf  selecting  their  successors. 
The  course  of  instruction  was  directed  to  be  in  writing  and  casting  ac- 
counts, and  as  far  as  the  pupils  were  capable,  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  tongues,  and  they  were  to  be  fitted  for  the  University  if  desired. 
The  charter  provided  that  they  should  be  free  schools  for  twenty  poor 
children  dwelling  within  two  miles  of  the  school,  to  be  named  by  the 
founder  or  Governors,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  without  limitation.  The  masters  were  authorized  to  receive  en- 
trance money  for  every  scholar  except  those  thus  entitled  to  free  admis- 
sion. With  respect  to  religious  instruction,  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
were  very  explicit  and  deemed  by  the  founder  of  great  importance. 
**  My  end  in  founding  the  three  schools  was  to  propagate  the  Protestant 
faith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  avoiding  all  superstition.  Therefore  it 
is  the  command  of  his  Majesty  to  catechise  the  children  out  of  Primate 
Ussher's  catechism  and  expound  the  same  unto  them,  which  I  humbly 
desire  may  be  observed  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  theire  (the  mas- 
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ters')  places/*  The  laws  also  provide  that  the  masters  shall  publicly  read 
the  Scriptures,  pray,  and  catechise  the  children.  The  masters  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governors,  and  were  to  be  approved,  as  well  as  the 
ushers,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  to  sign  the  first  two  canons  of 
the  United  Church.  The  surplus  of  rents  above  £300  was  to  be  ex- 
pended  in  beautifying  the  school-houses,  in  the  payment  of  ushers,  in 
founding  a  Hebrew  or  other  lectureship  in  Trinity  College,  in  binding 
out  poor  children  as  apprentices  under  Protestant  masters,  and  in  cloth- 
ing  poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Erasmus  Smith  survived  the  foundation  of  this  endowment  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  yet  even  in  his  lifetime  these  schools  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful. In  1682  he  thus  writes  to  the  Governors : — "My  Lords,  my  de- 
signe  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  pnly  I  give  my  judgment  why  those 
schooles  are  so  consumptive,  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  (if  not  pre> 
vented,)  the  many  Popish  schooles,  theire  neighbours,  which,  as  succors, 
do  starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude  theire  children  because  pray- 
ers, catechism,  and  exposition  is  commanded,  I  can  not  help  it,  for  to  re- 
move that  barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of  Popery.  I  beseech  you 
to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  approved  by  your  honours 
to  observe  them  that  decline  those  duties,  and  cxpell  them,  which  will 
obleege  me,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen." 

We  will  here  refer  to  the  Act  of  William  III.,  of  1695,  to  restrain  for- 
eign education,  which  enacts  that  *'he  that  goes  himself  or  sends  any 
other  beyond  seas  to  be  trained  up  in  Popery,  &c.,  or  conveys  or  sends 
over  money,  &c.,  for  their  maintenance,  or  as  charity  for  relief  of  a  relig- 
ious house,  and  is  thereof  convicted,  be  disabled  to  sue  in  law  or  equity, 
or  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  take  a  legacy  or  deed 
of  gifl,  or  bear  office,  and  forfeit  goods,  and  also  lands  for  life."  It  then 
recites  that  '*  it  is  found  by  experience  that  tolerating  and  conniving  at 
Papists  keeping  schools  or  instructing  youth  in  literature,  is  one  great 
reason  of  many  of  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  continuing  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  and  strangers  to  the  Scriptures,  and  of  their 
neglecting  to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
and  of  their  not  using  the  English  habit  or  language,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  the  public  weal  thereof,"  and  enacts  **  that  no  person  whatsoever 
of  the  Popish  religion  shall  publickly  teach  school,  or  instruct  youth  in 
learning  within  this  realm,  from  henceforth,  except  only  the  children  or 
others  under  the  guardianship  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  private 
house  or  family,  upon  pain  of  twenty  pounds,  and  also  being  committed 
to  prison,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  the  space  of  three  months  for 
every  such  oflfence."  In  1709  an  Act  with  yet  severer  penalties  was 
passed,  providing  that  whatever  person  of  the  Popish  religion  **  shall 
publicly  teach  school,  or  shall  instruct  youth  in  learning  in  any  private 
house  within  this  realm,  or  shall  be  entertained  to  instruct  youth  in 
learning  as  usher,  undermaster  or  assistant,  by  any  Pi'otestant  school- 
mast'^r,''  should  be  punished  as  if  he  were  a  Popish  regular  clergyman, 
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ff.  e.f  be  subject  to  imprisonment  and  transportation,  wbile  a  second  offense 
was  punished  as  high  treason.  The  recital  in  this  act  shows  that  Protes- 
tant  teachers,  even  during  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  Roman  Catholic  assistants  to  encourage  persons  of  that 
persuasion  to  send  children  to  their  schools.  The  same  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  allow  their  children  to  be  instructed 
in  schools  where  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Protestants,  continues  to 
the  present  day. 

At  an  early  period  the  Governors,  finding  a  surplus  in  their  hands,  es- 
tablished the  practice  of  granting  exhibitions  to  poor  scholars  in  Trinity 
College,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1723  empowered  them  to  found  a 
lectureship  in  oratory  and  history,  and  another  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  and  also  three  fellowships.  The  Erasmus  Smith  ex- 
hibitioners were  to  have  instruction  at  these  lectures  gratis,  to  have  a 
preference  in  elections  for  the  lectureships,  and  in  the  election  of  junior 
fellows,  next  after  the  scholars,  and  to  hold  some  other  privileges. 
Among  other  provisions  of  this  act  was  one  authorizing  the  founding  of 
one  or  more  English  schools  in  Ireland.  The  endowment  of  English 
schools,  though  not  commenced  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  has 
within  the  last  fifty  years  become  the  principal  object  lo  which  the  funds 
of  the  school  estates  have  been  applied. 

In  1791  the  income  of  the  estates  had  increased  to  upwards  of  £4,200 
a-year,  while  the  disbursements  were  only  about  £2,800.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  that  year  notice  three  of  the  schools  as  being  at  that  time  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Governors  had  ex- 
ecuted their  trust  with  fidelity  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  and  had  used 
great  care  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  endowment.  They  recommend 
the  applying  the  surplus  funds  to  the  founding  a  professional  academy 
in  Dublin,  for  instruction  in  mathematical  learning,  and  the  cognate  sci- 
ences ;  in  chemistry  and  its  application  to  arts  and  manufactures ;  and 
in  natural  history ;  to  prepare  soldiers,  seamen,  and  merchants,  in  the 
business  of  their  respective  departments ;  to  give  a  general  account  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  governments  of  different  nations,  with  a  short 
abstract  of  their  history ;  and  to  teach  some  of  the  modern  languages, 
particularly  French,  Italian,  and  German.  They  also  advise  the  promo- 
tion of  boys  from  the  grammar  schools  to  this  academy.  This  recom- 
mendation was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  the  surplus  rents  continued 
to  accumulate  until  1807,  when  they  reached  the  sum  of  £35,000. 

Between  1808  and  1815,  the  Governors  applied  this  large  surplus  to 
the  founding  of  English  schools,  to  the  number  of  sixty-nine.  Between 
1839  and  1843,  immediately  following  the  formation  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  for  Ireland,  fifty-two  other  English  schools  were  estab- 
lished. Fifteen  of  these  schools  have  ceased  through  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  leases  under  which  the  school  sites  were  held,  whereby  the 
lands  have  reverted  to  the  original  grantors,  with  the  loss  of  over  £6,000 
that  had   been    expended   upon   buildings  and  improvements.      Other 
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schools  of  the  same  character  have  been  established  at  different  times,  so 
that  the  whole  number  of  English  schools  now  under  the  (jovemors  is 
140,  in  117  of  which  the  salaries  of  the  masters  are  paid  by  them,  while 
in  the  remaining  twenty-three  the  site  and  school-house  are  the  only 
endowment. 

In  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  these  schools,  they  fall  far  short 
of  what  might  justly  be  expected  from  the  amount  of  their  endowments, 
and  from  the  principles  of  administration  laid  down  by  their  founder. 
Indeed,  the  purpose  and  regulations  of  the  founder  respecting  the  schools 
seem  to  be  little  heeded  and  scarcely  known  by  the  masters,  the  people, 
or  even  the  Governors.  The  grammar  schools,  which  were  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  endowment,  have  been  made  by  the  Governors  secondary  to 
the  English  schools,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  contemplated 
in  the  original  plan.  Thus  in  eleven  years  and  a-half  only  £10,000  haa 
been  expended  upon  the  grammar  schools,  while  the  expenditure  upon 
the  English  schools  in  the  same  period  was  £36,000.  The  appropriations 
to  the  grammar  schools  has  been  so  limited  that  the  exhibitions  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  small  sum  of  £8  and  £6  a-year,  though  compet- 
ing with  the  Royal  School  exhibitions  of  £30  and  £50  a-year.  Hence, 
of  the  fifty  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College  that  might  have  been  obtained 
by  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  in  ten  years,  through  want  of  sufficient 
stimulus  to  exertion,  only  ten  have  been  awarded — in  some  years  none  at 
all.  Thus  the  character  of  the  schools  has  suffered  and  the  obvious  in- 
tention of  Erasmus  Smith  to  favor  middle  class  education  and  to  enable 
clever  boys  of  the  poorer  classes  to  rise  and  attain  even  a  University 
education,  has  been  defeated.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  Gover- 
nors have  neglected  the  grammar  schools  is  remarkable.  The  masters 
are  left  almost  entirely  uncontrolled ;  the  schools  are  never  inspected ; 
the  terms  for  pupils  are  undefined ;  the  course  of  instruction  is  not  pre- 
scribed ;  and  there  is  little  to  distinguish  these  schools  from  other  private 
schools,  except  that  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  salary  and  the  use  of 
buildings  and  grounds  give  to  the  masters  such  advantages  as  should 
put  down  all  competition.  As  respects  free  pupils,  it  appears  that  the 
Governors  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  their  right  of  nomi- 
nation, and  have  not  made  known  to  the  tenants  of  the  estates  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right  of  their  children  to  free  admission.  The  rules  of  the 
charter  as  to  religious  instruction  are  not  observed  in  any  of  the  gram- 
mar schools;  the  provision  requiring  that  instruction  should  be  given  in 
the  catechism  of  Archbishop  Ussher  has  been  systematically  violated, 
and  indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  examination  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
masters  seemed  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  any  such  rules. 

In  the  four  grammar  schools  now  in  operation  (at  Drogheda,  Ennis, 
Tipperary,  and  Galway)  there  are  accommodations  for  170  boarders  and 
457  additional  day-scholars,  while  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  is  but 
160  and  the  average  attendance  116.  Of  these,  twenty  three  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  one  Presbyterian.     The  whole  number  of  free  pupils  on 
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the  rolls  is  thirty.  At  the  Galway  school,  with  buildings  erected  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  £9,000  and  most  of  the  people  in  its  neighborhood  en- 
titled, as  tenants  upon  the  school  estate,  to  free  education  as  a  matter  of 
right,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  but  twenty,  who  are  all  day-scholars, 
and  of  these  but  eight  are  free.  At  Tipperary  also  there  is  an  excellent 
school-house,  yet  there  is  but  a  single  boarder,  and  the  number  of  day- 
scholars  is  but  thirteen,  of  whom  three  are  free. 

The  English  schools,  to  which  the  Governors  have  devoted  so  much  of 
their  funds,  do  not  disclose  a  much  more  satisfactory  management. 
Many  of  these  are  miserably  inefficient,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of 
the  poorly  paid  teachers,  the  inferiority  of  school-books,  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  instruction,  inadequate  inspection,  and  other  causes. 
With  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  in  these  schools,  the  catechism 
of  the  United  Church  is  legally  required  to  be  taught  in  the  sixty-nine 
which  were  formed  between  1808  and  1815,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  fifty-two  established  from  1839  to  1843.  But  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  is  not  enforced  upon  all  the  pupils,  and  the  catechism  is  taught 
to  children  of  the  United  Church  in  all  the  schools. 

Of  the  140  English  schools,  forty  are  for  boys  and  thirty-five  for  girls 
exclusively.  The  school-rooms  are  sufficient  for  14,142  scholars;  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  year  1855-6  was  7,110 — average  attendance, 
4,241.  Of  those  enrolled,  875  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1,420  Pres- 
byterians. 

The  net  annual  income  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  fund,  applicable  to 
schools,  is  about  £7,500,  and  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  it 
shows  an  uncommon  and  curious  instance  of  the  management  of  a  large 
fund  for  a  series  of  years  in  a  ver}'  loose  and  unbusinesslike  manner, 
yet  without  malversation  or  actual  loss  of  money. 

INCORPORATED   SOCIETY'S  SCHOOLS. 

In  1733,  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  was  established  in  compliance  with  an  address  from  the  princi- 
pal nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  for  the  instruction  of  children 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic ;  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  trades,  manu- 
factures, and  other  manual  occupations ;  and  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  Established  religion.  The  Society  was  also 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  such  poor  children  as  it  should  judge  proper, 
until  they  should  be  fit  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  object,  the  Society  adopted  the  principle  of  separating  the  children 
from  their  parents,  and  confining  them  entirely  to  large  boarding-schools. 
It  was  at  first  supported  chiefly  by  the  promoters  and  by  an  annual  en- 
dowment of  £1,000  a-year  from  King  George  II.  In  1746,  the  Irish 
Parliament  passed  an  act,  which  was  for  many  years  renewed,  compel- 
ling hawkers  and  peddlers  to  take  out  licenses,  and  granted  the  duties 
thus  arising,  amounting  annually  to  about  £1,100  annually,  to  the  sup- 
port of  these  schools. 
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In  1749,  the  Incorporated  Society  was  made  the  guardian  of  all  hog- 
ging children,  being  intrusted  with  the  power  of  having  them  taken  up 
and  conveyed  to  charter  schools  to  be  supported  there  until  further  or- 
der of  the  Society.  In  1769,  there  were  fifty-two  charter  schools  and  five 
nurseries,  with  2,100  children  clothed  and  maintained.  From  their 
foundation  until  1784,  they  continued  in  great  favor  with  both  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  the  Government 

John  Howard,  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  in  his  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1784,  discovered  great  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  of  the  Society  as 
to  the  number  of  their  pupils,  and  serious  abuses  existing  in  their  insti> 
tutions,  the  condition  of  the  children  in  general  being  wretched,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  He  published  a  very  unfavorable  account,, 
which  led  to  considerable  controversy,  and  the  state  of  the  schools  was 
subsequently  brought  before  a  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, resulting  in  a  complete  corroboration  of  Mr.  Howard's  statements. 
It  appeared  that  of  the  establishments — forty-four  in  number — not  more 
than  five  or  six  were  properly  managed.  In  most  of  them,  the  instruc- 
tion, cleanliness,  and  health  of  the  children  had  been  most  grossly  neg~ 
lected,  and  in  many,  they  were  half  starved,  half  naked,  and  covered 
with  cutaneous  disorders,  the  effects  of  filth  and  negligence.  In  179U 
the  condition  of  the  schools  had  been  so  far  improved  that  but  three 
were  reported  unfavorable,  two  of  which  were  only  so  in  respect  to  the 
clothing  of  the  children.  The  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Society 
amounted  at  that  time,  including  parliamentary  grant*;,  to  over  £20,000. 
The  total  number  of  children  was  1,718. 

This  visit  of  Howard  to  Ireland  greatly  accelerated  a  change  of  policy 
in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  Catholics.  The  Statute  of  "William  III., 
after  continuing  in  force  ninety  years,  was  so  far  relaxed  in  1781  as  to 
allow  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion  to  teach  schools,  and  in 
1792  the  statute  was  wholly  repealed.  In  the  following  year  was  passed 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  which  removed  all  incapacities  in  regard 
to  schools  to  which  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  had  until  then  been 
subject. 

In  the  year  1808,  Protestants  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  In- 
corporated Society  for  the  first  time  since  1776.  In  1808,  the  number 
of  children  had  increased  to  2,187,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  ta 
£30,150.  The  nurseries  were  still  continued,  and  the  system  of  *•  trans-- 
planting  "  children,  or  separating  them  from  their  parents,  still  prevailed. 
In  1820,  it  was  decided  that  the  Society  was  not  at  liberty  to  receive 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  day-schools  without  instructing  them  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  after  1825  it  had  become  so  difficult  to  induce 
Catholic  children  to  attend  that  the  nature  of  the  schools  was  from  that 
time  changed,  and  from  being  schools  for  the  conversion  of  Catholics 
they  became  schools  for  the  education  of  members  of  the  United  Church. 
The  parliamentary  grants  were  also  diminished  from  £19,500  in  1826  to 
£5,750  in  1832,  when  they  were  finally  withdrawn. 
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In  1889,  a  plan  was  adopted  by  which  children  were  appointed  to  the 
schools  after  a  competitive  examination.  This  appointment  is  restricted 
•to  children  who  come  from  some  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Society  has 
•estates,  and  have  attended  for  at  least  one  year  at  a  school  in  which  the 
Scriptures  are  daily  read.  The  course  of  instruction  has  also  undergone 
li  change.  Industrial  instruction,  which  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  Society  was  established,  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  system 
of  apprenticeships  has  also  been  discontinued.  The  nurseries  and  sys- 
tem of  transplanting  children  have  been  abandoned,  and  also  the  custom 
•of  giving  bounties  to  well-conducted  apprentices,  and  of  giving  marriage 
portions.  The  system  of  competitive  examination  has  been  found  to  be 
beneficial  not  only  in  securing  a  good  class  of  pupils,  but  in  affording  a 
^reat  stimulus  to  the  Scriptural  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  selec- 
tion. In  1843,  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken  by  con- 
Terting  Santry  into  a  training  institution,  and  by  applying  the  system  of 
•competitive  examination  to  the  reelection  of  pupils  who  had  completed  a 
period  of  over  four  years  in  the  boarding-schools  to  a  scholarship  of 
three  years  at  this  institution  at  Santry.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the 
services  of  those  that  have  undergone  this  training  that  two  or  three 
times  as  many  pupils  might  be  provided  for  if  the  institution  possessed 
the  requisite  capacity  for  so  many.  One  pupil  is  in  the  same  way  se- 
lected from  each  of  the  day-schools  of  the  Society.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
amination are  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  the  Church  catechism,  and 
Scripture  references ;  reading,  writing,  the  rudiments  of  English  gram- 
mar, the  geography  of  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  arithmetic.  The  Soci- 
ety award  a  special  certificate  to  the  schoolmaster  of  each  school  ftx>m 
which  a  pupil  has  been  selected.  The  condition  of  the  day-schools,  how- 
ever, is  in  most  cases  reported  as  very  unsatisfactory,  or  as  satisfactory 
only  as  elementaiy  schools.  The  system  of  selection  to  the  boarding- 
schools  by  competitive  examination  is  found  in  this  respect  to  work 
prejudicially,  the  master  being  tempted  to  devote  too  much  time  to  a  few 
clever  boys,  to  the  neglect  of  the  larger  number  who  have  no  chance  of 
being  successful. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made  in  their  schools  since  1825.  The  Commissioners  re> 
port  their  schools  as  the  only  ones  examined  by  them  in  which  the  free 
places  were  all  filled  up  and  all  given  on  a  system  that  secured  to  those 
intended  to  be  benefited  the  full  and  fair  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  A 
school  has  recently  been  established  by  the  Society  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
of  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  of  previous  schools.  It  is  in- 
tended to  afford  to  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing on  reasonable  terms  a  superior  English  and  mercantile  education, 
with  instruction  in  modem  language^;. 

The  number  of  the  Incorporated  Society's  Boarding  Institutions  is 
eight,  of  which  six  are  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  The  number  of  en- 
rolled pupils  in  1865  was  451 — the  average  attendance,  318.     The  num- 
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her  of  free  pupils  was  216.  All  but  six  were  of  the  United  Churchy 
There  are  also  eleven  day-schools,  four  for  boys  and  three  for  girls  ex- 
clusively. The  accommodations  are  sufficient  for  1,621  pupils ;  the  num- 
ber on  the  rolls  in  1 855  was  420,  the  average  attendance,  289.  Number 
of  free  pupils,  214 — Roman  Catholics,  49 — Presbyterians,  81. 

The  total  net  annual  income  of  the  Society  amounts  to  about  £8,200, 
derivable  from  the  rents  of  17,000  acres  of  land  and  the  income  of 
£98,000  stock  in  the  English  and  Irish  funds. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION   FOR  DISCOUNTENANCIXO   VICE. 

In  1792  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  and  Promoting  the 
Knowledge  aud  Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion  was  established,  with 
an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  £800,  which  was  continued  until  1827, 
and  with  assistance  obtained  from  private  individuals  contributed  consid- 
erable sums  towards  the  building  of  school-houses  and  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  The  schools  were  founded  principally  for  the  education  of 
children  of  the  Established  Church,  but  were  open  to  children  of  all  re- 
ligious persuasions,  provided  they  conformed  to  the  rules,  one  of  which 
required  that  all  should  read  the  Scriptures.  In  1825,  there  were  226 
schools  in  connection  with  this  Society,  with  an  attendance  of  above 
12,600  pupils,  nearly  as  many  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics  as  Prot- 
estants. After  the  discontinuance  of  the  parliamentary  grants  the  Soci- 
ety gradually  discontinued  its  assistance  and  finally  gave  up  all  connec- 
tion with  the  schools.  Most  of  the  schools,  however,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, canned  on  under  the  deeds  of  endowment,  which  were  made  to  the 
ministers  and  church-wardens.  The  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  regulation  of  the  school  are  vested  in  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
the  children  of  the  United  Church  are  required  to  be  taught  the  Church 
catechism. 

SCHOOLS   UNDER  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  who  were  constituted  in 
1813  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Diocesan  and  Royal  free 
schools,  were  also  empowered  to  visit  all  endowed  schools — most  of 
the  exclusive  schools,  that  is,  schools  where  pupils  of  only  one  religious 
persuasion  had  the  right  of  admission,  or  where  the  trustees,  being  of 
one  persuasion,  had  power  to  enforce  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  their  re- 
ligion on  all  the  pupils,  including  the  Erasmus  Smith  and  Incorporated 
Society's  schools,  alone  being  excepted. 

The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  as  visitors  are  most  ample,  and  they 
may  also  make  orders  for  the  better  regulation  and  management  of  the 
schools,  and  through  the  Court  of  Chancery  remove  trustees  and  take 
the  funds  under  their  own  care.  Besides  the  Diocesan  and  Royal  free 
schools,  the  schools  of  private  foundation  under  the  care  of  the  Commis- 
sioners are  twenty-three,  of  which  sixteen  are  grammar  schools,  with  an 
annual  income  of  about  £2,700.  The  number  of  schohirs  in  the  grammar 
scnools  is  340,  of  whom  22  are  free,  27  Roman  Catholic,  and  81  Protes- 
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tant  Dissenters.  In  the  English  schools  there  are  508  pupils  upon  the 
rolls,  ot*  whom  447  are  free  scholars,  244  Roman  Catholic,  and  86 
Presbyterian. 

The  condition  of  the  majority  of  these  schools  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  Commissioners  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  supervision  vested  in  them,  and  have  entirely  omitted  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  a  large  number  of  endowments  falling  under  their  juris- 
diction. In  several  schools  the  right  of  free  admission  is  denied ;  in  all 
it  is  left  without  regulation  or  public  announcement.  The  buildings  are 
in  some  cases  in  bad  repair,  and  in  few  instances  is  the  instruction  given 
reported  as  satisfactory. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  is  due  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  peculiarities  of  its  constitution.  Composed  for  the  most  part  of 
M-ojficio  members,  who  are  already  charged  with  onerous  duties  which 
necessarily  absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  time ;  of  such  numbers  as  to 
prevent  a  proper  feeling  of  individual  responsibility ;  receiving  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  and  so  little  interested  in  their  duties  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  at  its  meetings  of  the  small 
quorum  of  three  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  bu-  iness,  the  manage- 
ment has  necessarily  been  left  too  much  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  offi- 
cers, and  a  system  of  routine  has  been  tolerated  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  proper  supervision  and  efifectivc  control  of  the  schools.  The 
sphere  of  their  action  has  been  contracted  to  tlu*  narrowest  limits,  and 
the  performance  of  even  those  duties  which  they  have  assumed  has  been 
but  imperfect 

KILDARE-PLACE   SOCIETY    SCHOOLS. 

In  1811,  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
land, commonly  called  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  was  established.  This 
Society  was  composed  of  persons  of  various  religious  persuasions,  and 
their  object  was  to  support  schools  in  which  the  appointment  of  teachers 
and  the  admission  of  scholars  should  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  dis- 
tinctions. The  Scriptures  were  to  be  read  by  all  the  scholars,  but  cate- 
chisms and  all  books  of  religious  controversy  were  to  be  excluded.  To 
this  Society  the  support  of  new  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  was  in- 
trusted by  Parliament,  and  an  annual  grant  of  £6,980  was  made  in  1814. 
This  grant  was  increased  to  £10,000  in  1821,  to  £22,000  in  1824,  and  to 
£25,000  in  1827,  but  was  altogether  discontinued  in  1832.  The  number 
of  schools  increased  from  eight  in  1817,  to  1,490  in  1825,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  from  557  to  100,000  in  the  same  time.  The  Society  de- 
voted its  funds  to  the  encouragement  of  schools  by  inspection,  by  pub- 
lishing and  supplying  books,  by  training  masters,  and  allowing  annual 
gratuities  to  them.  Only  a  small  portion  of  its  funds  was  devoted  to 
grants  for  building. 

At  first  the  Society  appears  to  have  had  some  success  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  its  schools  were  attended  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  considerable  numbers.     But  in  1 825  very  strong  feelings  of  hostilitjr 
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bad  been  aroused  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  its  affording  aid  to  schools 
under  the  control  of  other  institutions,  or  persons,  who  were  supposed 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  pupils.  This  finally  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentary  grant  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
operations  of  the  Society.  It  seems  to  have  taken  no  systematic  steps 
for  protecting  the  endowments  that  remained  vested  in  it,  and  but  a 
small  proportion  of  them  continue  at  the  present  time. 

OHRISTIAN  BROTHJCBS'  SCHOOLS. 

The  association  of  *^The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  in  Ireland" 
was  originated  by  Edmond  Rice,  of  Waterford,  who,  in  1802,  submitted  a 
plan  of  the  proposed  society  to  Pope  Pius  YIL,  by  whom  it  was  eventu- 
ally approved  and  confirmed  in  1826.  The  knowledge  communicated  in 
the  schools  of  this  society  embrace  not  only  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping,  but  also  an  acquaintance  with 
such  branches  of  the  mathematics  as  are  suited  to  the  tastes  and  talents 
of  the  pupils  and  to  the  stations  in  life  they  are  destined  to  occupy.  Gre- 
ometry,  mensuration,  drawing,  and  mechanics  become  special  objects  of 
attention.  In  teaching,  the  most  approved  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge  have  been  carefully  reduced  to  practice.  But  it  is  to  instruc- 
tion in  religion  that  this  institution  is  chiefly  devoted,  and  to  this  object 
the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  The  teachers  are  selected  and 
trained  and  are  placed  under  a  strict  system  of  organization  and 
discipline. 

The  Christian  Brothers^  Schools  have  been  considerably  extended,  and 
were  stated  to  number,  in  1857,  16,000  pupils  in  Ireland  and  8,500  in 
England.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  schools  are  liberally  endowed,  but 
the  entire  amount  of  endowments  is  very  moderate.  The  condition  of 
the  schools  is  reported  as  very  satis&ctory,  almost  without  exception, 
and  their  efficiency  as  compared  with  many  other  schools  in  Ireland  is 
remarkable.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  teachers  over  their  pupils,  to  their  devotion  in  the  work, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  being  not  only  good  scholars,  but  having  acquired 
great  aptitude  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  organization  and  discipline. 

SCHOOLS  UNDEB  THE  BOARD  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

In  1824,  the  House  of  Commons  instituted  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  educational  institutions  of  Ireland  maintained  wholly  or  in  part 
by  public  funds,  who  were  also  directed  to  recommend  a  plan  of  educa- 
tion for  all  classes  in  Ireland.  The  Commissioners  conducted  their  in- 
quiries from  1824  to  1828  and  made  several  reports,  which  were  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentary  grant  from  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety and  a  total  change  in  the  policy  of  that  Society  in  the  management 
of  its  schools,  and  afterwards  by  the  withdrawal  of  grants  from  the  Soci- 
ety for  Discountenancing  Vice,  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  and  some  other 
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grants.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  were  submitted  in  1828  to  a  select 
committee  of  the  House,  who  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  in  which  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets 
of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians.  Pupils  of  all  persuasions  were 
to  be  provided  with  literary  instruction  in  common,  and  every  facility 
afforded  for  their  religious  instruction  separately.  Grants  should  be 
made  through  a  Board  appointed  by  Government,  and  applied  in  aid  of 
local  contributions  for  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools ;  and  to  se- 
cure the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  proper  management  of  the  schools,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  should  be  tested  by 
examination  in  a  model  school  under  the  control  of  Government,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  general  system  of  inspection  of  the  schools  under 
the  Board.  These  recommendations  were  followed  by  the  formation  of 
the  '*  Board  of  National  Education''  in  1832. 

These  **  National "  Schools  are  open  to  persons  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion and  no  pupil  is  required  to  attend  at  any  religious  exercise  of 
which  his  parents  do  not  approve.  It  is  also  provided  that  sufficient  op- 
portunity shall  be  afforded  to  the  pupils  of  different  persuasions  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  separately  at  appointed  times.  In  1888,  the 
number  of  these  schools  was  789,  attended  by  107,042  pupils,  and  as- 
sisted by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £25,000.  In  1856,  the  number  of 
schools  was  5,245,  the  pupils,  660,184,  and  the  parliamentary  grant, 
£227,641.  About  1,500  of  these  schools  are  vested  with  school-sites  and 
buildings,  but  few  are  otherwise  endowed.  The  National  Schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  efficient,  owing  to  their  constant  inspection,  the  train- 
ing and  selection  of  the  teachers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  books,  which 
are  supplied  at  cheap  rates.  In  some  districts  they  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  parish  priests  and  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic children,  and  are  oflen  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  '*the  Catholic 
schools." 

CHURCH  EDUCATION  SOCIKTY'S  SCHOOLS. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  was  established  in  1839. 
Its  objects  are  to  assist  existing  schools  and  establish  new  ones  on  an  im- 
proved system,  "for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children  of  the 
Church,  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  catechism  and 
other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and 
parochial  clergy,  and  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  The  Society  supplies  its 
schools  with  the  Bible  'n  the  authorized  version,  the  use  of  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  daily  instruction  of  every  pupil  who  is  capable  of  reading, 
and  with  other  books  and  school  requisites,  and  also  assists  in  furnishing 
and  repairing  school-houses,  but  their  permanent  endowment  is  not  one 
of  its  objects.  The  schools  are  open  to  all  children  vhatsoever  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated  and  having  the  minis- 
ter's approbation  for  attending  it,  and  no  child  is  excluded  on  account 
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o^  poverty.     The  Society  has  also  established  a  model  and  training  schoo> 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  schools  of  this  Society  are  reported  as  for  the  most  part  very  in- 
efficient. The  school  course,  even  were  it  accurately  followed,  (which  it 
never  is,)  falls  very  far  behind  the  National  school  course,  the  instruction 
given  to  each  class  in  the  parish  schools  being  much  inferior  to  that  in 
the  corresponding  class  of  a  National  school.  The  inspection  of  the 
schools  amounts  to  but  little,  as  the  day  of  inspection  is  always  known 
for  a  considerable  time  beforehand,  and  express  notice  is  given  to  master 
and  pupils.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  salaries,  the  male  teachers  are 
almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  their  respective  districts,  who  are 
usually  very  illiterate,  and  the  female  teachers  are  their  wives.  The 
echool-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  being  in  fact  the  old  stock  of 
the  Kildare-Place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date  and  behind  the  time. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PRIVATE   FOUNDATION. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semi- 
naries, which  exist  in  nearly  every  diocese  in  Ireland.  Their  oKjcct  is  to- 
train  up  pupils  for  the  priesthood,  but  with  that  course  of  education  is 
combined  one  suited  to  fit  the  pupils  for  secular  pursuits.  These  semi- 
raries,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  funds  by  which  they  are 
>  upported,  supply  to  a  very  inadequate  extent  the  means  of  education  to 
the  middle  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  chief  of  these  schools 
are  those  at  Athlone,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford,  but  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  permit  a  decision  in 
f  egard  to  their  general  efficiency. 

The  Belfast  Academy,  founded  in  1785,  and  the  Belfast  Royal  Aca- 
demical Institution,  founded  in  1808,  were  the  result  of  two  efforts  to  es- 
tablish great  intermediate  schools  by  local  subscription.  Large  sums 
were  raised  and  expended  in  purchasing  sites  and  erecting  buildingSL 
The  system  of  instruction  pursued  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  divis- 
ion of  labor  <vdopted  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  each  master  having  his 
own  department  and  the  parents  being  free  to  choose  the  particular  de- 
partment in  which  they  wish  their  sons  to  be  educates.  The  efficiency 
of  these  seminaries  has  been  much  crippled  by  want  of  funds  for  repairs 
and  other  expenses,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  by  controversies  be- 
tween the  different  parties  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  Bel&st 
Academy,  the  buildings  are  reported  as  dilapidated  and  ill-suited  for 
school  purposes,  though  the  state  of  instruction  is  still  satisfactory.  The 
Royal  Institute  hao  six  masters,  the  classical  department  numbering  82 
pupils;  the  mathematical,  145;  English,  134;  writing,  89;  French,  52; 
drawing,  19. 

SCHOOLS   OF  THE  SOCIETT   OF  FRIENDS. 

The  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  all  under  the  care  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  of  the  Society,  the  system  of  religious  instruction  is  that 
adopted  by  the  Society,  and  all  the  pupils  are  brought  up  in  the  religious 
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principles  of  the  Society.  Five  schools  are  mentioned  as  possessed  of  en- 
dow'ments,  so  classified  as  to  suit  the  wants  of  pupils  from  different  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  attended  by  108  boys  and  49  girls.  In  none  of 
them  does  the  course  of  instruction  include  the  classics  beyond  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin — but  embraces  the  useful  departments  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, and  such  female  accomplishments  as  are  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Society. 

The  Friends*  schools  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness,  order,  cleanli- 
ness, economy,  and  attention  to  health,  which  prevail  in  them,  for  the 
businesslike  management  of  the  trust  funds,  the  judicious  expenditure 
of  the  income,  and  the  zealous  and  efficient  nature  of  the  local  supervis- 
ion exercised  by  the  members  of  the  committees.  The  graduation  of  the 
charges  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  parent  indicates  a  kind  and 
watch f\il  care  in  securing  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  endowment  to 
those  most  in  need  of  receiving  it 

OTHEB  SOHOOLS. 

Numerous  other  schools  were  more  or  less  fully  examined  and  reported 
upon  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  embracing  various  grades  of  English 
schools  in  Dublin,  l^ork,  and  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  of  which,  with 
rare  exceptions,  a  sufficiently  correct  account  can  be  given  in  few  words. 
Legacies  and  endowment,  oftentimes  liberal  in  amount,  have  wasted 
away  under  the  mismanafgement,  neglect,  or  misappropriations  of  trus- 
tees, or  through  the  expenses  attending  years  of  litigation,  the  wishes  of 
benefactors  have  been  forgotten  or  disregarded,  and  the  schools  them- 
selves that  remain,  without  supervision  or  proper  management,  and  in 
the  hands  of  poorly  paid  and  incompetent  teachers,  are  in  far  too  many 
cases  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  is  the  great  agency  for  placing  out  the 
orphan  children  of  Protests nt  parents.  The  children  are  placed  by  the 
Society  under  the  care  of  respectable  Protestant  families,  residing  in 
country  parishes  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  within  a  convenient  distance 
from  some  Scriptural  school  and  parish  church.  With  these  they  re- 
main, subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  parochial  clergyman  and  the 
systematic  inspection  of  the  Committee,  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  1866  there  were  four  hundred  or- 
phans provided  for  in  this  manner.  After  the  above  age,  the  children 
are  directly  apprenticed  or  are  transferred  to  the  Society *8  Boarding- 
House  in  Dublin,  for  a  short  period,  where  it  is  intended  that  they  shall 
receive  a  more  extended  education,  until  apprenticed  or  put  out  to  serv- 
ice. It  is  reported  that  this  system  as  pursued  with  the  younger 
children  is  attended  with  eminent- success,  and  that  the  kind  of  domestic 
life  thus  afforded  to  them  fosters  their  religious  and  moral  education, 
without  interfering  with  their  intellectual  training.  This  plan,  while  it 
avoids  the  evils  incident  to  the  boarding-school  system,  is  also  found  to 
be  more  economical  in  practice.  The  report  of  the  boarding-house,  how- 
eyer,  is  unfavorable,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  instruction  afforded. 
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and  the  general  condition  of  the  establishment  Several  Roman  Catholic 
charitable  bodies  have  followed  the  same  mode  of  providing  for  their 
orphans. 

GENERAL  RESULTS  Of  THE  IKQUIRT. 

1.  C(nidition  of  Bndatoments. — ^The  number  of  endowed  schools, 
aside  from  the  National  Schools,  amounts  to  1,821.  The  estimated 
annual  value  of  the  school  premises  is  £14,616 ;  the  net  annual  income 
from  the  lands  (75,600  acres)  is  £87,564 ;  and  that  arising  from  trust 
funds  is  £16,891 — the  aggregate  revenue  being  £68,571  per  annum. 
The  number  of  schools  supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,821.  The 
annual  value  of  the  1,507  school  sites  belonging  to  National  schools  is 
£7,892.  The  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in  operation  is  therefore 
2,828,  with  permanent  endowments  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£76,468. 

The  great  proportion  of  small  endowments  is  a  marked  feature. 
Many  of  them  are  in  their  present  Etate  inadequate  for  carrying  out  the 
educational  purposes  they  were  designed  to  promote,  and  the  inevitable 
result  shows  itself  in  an  ui^satisfactory  state  of  the  school  premises,  or  of 
the  instruction,  or  of  both.  Hence,  although  the  aggregate  value  of  such 
endowments  is  very  considerable,  the  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the 
education  of  the  people  is  far  below  what  might  be  expected  from  the  to- 
tal amount  thus  appropriated.  The  insecurity  of  the  endowments  ap- 
pears to  be  a  circumstance  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  This  is  gener- 
ally due  either  to  the  neglect  or  to  the  ignorance  of  the  trustees,  and 
has  occasionally  been  the  cause  of  serious  loss.  It  arises  very  frequently 
from  the  great  difficulty,  often  amounting  to  an  impossibility,  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information  as  to  bequests,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
wills,  grants,  and  other  documents  are  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  and 
made  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  endowments. 

2.  Superintendence  and  Management — The  care  of  charities  committed 
to  the  administration  of  private  trustees  is  most  precarious.  Persons  in- 
terested in  education  engage  in  schemes  intended  to  promote  it  These 
Are  carried  on  with  zeal  and  success  during  their  lifetime  and,  perhaps, 
by  their  immediate  successors  whom  they  appoint  to  continue  the  work 
they  have  commenced.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  insure  a  continued 
succession  of  duly-qualified  trustees.  Thus,  the  management  of  the 
charity  passes,  before  long,  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  take  no  inter- 
est in  its  operation  or  are  actually  incapable  of  managing  it  aright  The 
very  nature  of  the  trusts  to  be  executed  become  by  degrees  less  gener- 
ally and  less  exactly  known ;  and  in  many  instances  the  loss  of  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  objects  and  history  of  the  foundation,  sometimes 
even  the  disappearance  of  its  essential  muniments,  the  charter,  will,  or 
deed,  by  which  the  endowment  was  first  instituted,  completes  the  series 
of  causes  which  render  it  a  prey  to  abuse  or  neglect  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  schools  committed  to  the  care  of  public  Boards,  induding 
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members  who  hold  prominent  places  in  society,  would  be  secured  against 
these  dangers.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  into  the 
working  hitherto  of  such  bodies,  do  not  assure  us  of  their  efficiency. 
They  appear  to  have  generally  neglected  that  precaution,  without  which 
all  attempts  to  manage  schools  must  be  unsuccessfiil.  They  have  failed  to 
organize  and  keep  up  a  proper  system  of  visitation  and  inspection.  This 
omission  and  the  inadequacy  of  endowments  are  the  fundamental  causes 
of  nearly  all  the  evils  that  are  found  to  exist  Many  of  the  members  of 
these  Boards  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  endowed  schools 
are  named  ex-cfficio^  as  holding  offices  of  dignity  and  responsibility,  and 
are  already  charged  with  onerous  duties  occupying  nearly  all  their  time 
and  thoughts.  Persons  thus  circumstanced  can  not  pay  such  continuous 
and  regular  attention  to  the  business  of  a  charity  as  is  required  for  its 
efficient  management  The  number  of  persons  constituting  these  Boards 
is  also,  in  some  cases,  calculated  to  weaken  the  sense  of  individual  re^ 
sponsibility,  which  is  the  less  definite  as  all  the  members  hold  a  purely 
honorary  office.  And  j^et  again  changes  for  the  better  that  might  other- 
wise be  attempted,  are  neglected  on  account  of  the  amount  of  stamp 
duties,  court  fees,  and  other  expenses,  and  the  vexatious  delay  and 
trouble  attendant  upon  the  necessary  lejral  processes. 

The  governing  bodies  being  indisposed  or  not  well  fitted  to  exercise 
the  function  of  visitation,  it  became  the  mote  necessary  that  they  should 
institute  efficient  means  of  inspection  throu^^h  the  agency  of  paid  officers. 
This  has  been  either  left  undone,  or  the  means  provided  have  fallen  short 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  em- 
ploy no  permanent  inspectors  and  have  very  sparingly  exercised  the  am- 
ple powers  of  visitation  committed  to  them  by  Parliament  The  grammar 
schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been  left  wholly  without 
inspection  or  visitation.  The  Board  has  appointed  a  clergyman  to  in- 
spect their  English  schools,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform  this 
duty  satisfactorily.  The  visitation  of  the  boarding-schools  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  is  very  efficient,  but  its  success  is  due  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  at  present  take  an  active  part  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  its  continuance  is  not  therefore  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  inspection  of  the  primary  schools  under  this  Society 
is  not  so  favorable,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  schools  that  have  the 
advantage  of  being  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Board,  very  few 
other  schools  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  adequate  inspection.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  superintendence  exercised  by  persons,  and  especially 
clergymen,  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools,  would  compen- 
sate this  want,  and  the  founders  of  charities  seem  to  have  placed  much 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  such  control,  but  experience  does  not 
justify  these  expectations.  Local  superintendents  are  more  liable  to  be 
misled  by  personal  or  party  feelings,  are  too  frequently  restrained  by  an 
unwillingness  to  offend  a  neighbor,  and  are  also  generally  wanting  in  that 
special  experience  in  educational  matters  which  the  governors  of  schools 
ought  to  possess. 
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The  neglect  of  Governors  to  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  school- 
masters is  general.  In  fact,  they  appear  to  have  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  grammar  schools,  regarding  them 
rather  as  private  schools,  to  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  masters. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  school  endowments,  as  already  stated, 
amounts  at  present  to  about  £68,500  per  annum.  Under  better  man- 
agement, the  revenues  might  in  many  cases  have  been  increased  and 
losses  which  have  been  incurred  might  have  been  avoided.  Great  negli- 
gence has  been  shown  in  the  care  of  the  records  relating  to  the  endow- 
ments; charters  and  title  deeds  hive  been  in  many  cftses  lost,  and 
schedules  of  them  appear  to  have  been  but  seldom  prepared.  The  man- 
agement of  the  estates  at  present^  however,  under  some  of  the  Boards,  is 
in  general  careful  and  judicious;  under  others  much  negligence  has  been 
shvtwnin  some  respects.  The  accounts  of  school  endowments  are,  in 
general,  ill-kept,  because  they  are  imperfectly  audited.  This  office  is 
seldom  committed  to  persons  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  money 
matters  and  accounts  to  be  able  to  perform  it  in  a  strictly  methodical 
manner.  The  Commissioners  close  their  remarks  upon  this  subject 
thus : — "  We  are  convinced  that  the  willingness  of  benevolent  persons  to 
make  charitable  donations  must  be  very  much  abated  unless  they  receive 
assurance  that  the  State  will  watch  over  the  execution  of  their  intentions 
and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  trust  funds.** 

3.  Imtruction  and  Discipline. — The  course  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  subjects  usually 
taught  to  scholars  preparing  to  enter  the  Universities.  In  this  course 
classical  and  mathematical  studies  preponderate,  comparatively  little  at- 
tention being  paid  to  English  literature,  modern  languages,  or  the  sci- 
ences of  observation  and  experiment  Of  late,  however,  several  causes 
have  conspired  to  turn  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  to  subjects  which 
they  had  previously  overlooked.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  have 
founded  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
Royal  Schools  and  prescribed  such  a  course  for  the  candidates  as  would 
test  their  proficiency,  not  merely  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  en- 
trance examination,  but  in  English  composition,  history,  and  other 
branches  of  what  is  called  an  English  education.  This  has  given  rise  to 
a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  pupils  in  the  different  Royal  Schools,  and 
certainly  produced  a  good  effect  in  promoting  studies  that  were  fbrmerly 
almost  neglected.  The  Universities  themselves  have  likewise  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  these  studies  by  establishing  new  classes  of  honors, 
designed  to  reward  the  successful  pursuit  of  them.  In  addition  to  this 
influence  bearing  upon  scholars  intended  for  a  university  career,  a  new 
order  of  things  was  introduced  by  the  establishment  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  admission  into  the  public  service,  both  military  and  civil 
In  this  examination  the  English  language,  literature,  and  history  hold  a 
prominent  place,  the  languages,  history,  and  geography  of  the  continen- 
♦al  countries  are  admitted,  and  chemistry,  physical  science,  and  natural 
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history  are  also  included.  The  most  intelligent  masters  of  Grammar 
Schools  speedily  perceived  the  bearing  of  this  reform  upon  the  subject  of 
school  management  and  endeavored  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  se- 
cure to  their  pupils  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  the  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition. Perhaps  these  movements  should  be  referred  to  a  common 
source — the  growth  and  diffusion  of  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  foundations  of  existing  school  systems. 

But  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  it  certainly  falls 
below  the  level  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  While  in  some  of  t  le  Royal 
Schools  very  efficient  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  imparted  and 
properly  qualified  assistants  are  employed  to  teach  the  other  branches, 
and  in  the  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  a  well  ar- 
ranged course  of  English  and  mathematical  study  is  carefully  taught  and 
considerable  proficiency  attained  by  the  foundation  scholars,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  average  ability,  having  gained  admission  through  a  com- 
petitive examination,  yet  the  inferior  condition  of  the  Diocesan  schools 
and  the  low  state  of  education  in  other  institutions  is  sufficiently  evident 
So  of  the  primary  schools  the  report  is  far  from  favorable,  though  among 
them  there  is  found  the  greatest  possible  difference  both  as  regards  the 
character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  instruction.  In  the  number 
of  well  managed  primary  schools  are  those  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Board,  the  large  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  some 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  but  of  the  whole  number  of  en- 
dowed schools  of  this  class  the  proportion  is  very  small  in  which  the  in- 
struction can  be  considered  very  satisfactory.  *'  Great,  indeed,  would  be 
the  advantages  diffused  amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  a  school  in  which 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  were  tolerably 
well  taught.  But  we  can  not  report  that  the  advantages  even  of  this 
scanty  instruction  are  generally  brought  home  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
in  due  accordance  with  the  generous  intentions  of  those  persons  who  have 
given  or  bequeathed  money  for  the  endowment  of  schools." 

As  respects  the  individual  branches  of  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools  especially — reading  is  in  general  very  imperfectly  taught  A  pu- 
pil is  rarely  met  with  whose  elocution  evinces  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  combined  with  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  punctuation,  and  of  the  grammatical  rela- 
tion of  phrases  and  sentences  to  each  other.  The  method  of  teaching 
penmanship  pursued  in  the  Christian  Brothers*  Schools  is  especially  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners.  In  other  schools  engraved  head-lines,  even 
when  they  are  furnished,  are  frequently  neglected  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  imitate  the  defective  writing  of  the  master.  The  practice  of 
writing  from  dictation  has  been  hitherto  much  neglected  and  its  import- 
ance is  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  In  many  of  the  primary  schools, 
however,  this  subject  has  been  attended  to  more  carefully  and  with  bet- 
ter results  than  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
-tem  of  education  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  elements  of  orthog^ 
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raphj,  as  regards  not  only  the  poorer  but  the  middle  dasses,  have  been 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  They  state  in  their  First  Report,  '*that,;a]- 
though  the  range  of  examination  includes,  in  some  instances,  Latin,  or  a 
modern  foreign  language,  history,  geography,  &c.,  the  great  majority,  of 
rejections  have  been  occasioned,  not  by  ignorance  of  these  subjects,  but 
by  inability  to  spell  with  ordinary  accuracy.  The  failures,  moreover,  have 
not  been  errors  in  words  of  rare  occurrence,  or  technical  character,  but 
discreditable  mistakes  in  those  of  every -day  use."  Out  of  a  list  of  185  re- 
Jected  candidates,  forty-one  were  refused  certificates  on  the  ground  of 
spelling  alone,  and  twenty-three  for  mistakes  in  spelling  combined  with 
bad  writing ;  while  deficiencies  of  the  same  sort  entered  into  nearly  all 
the  cases  of  rejection  on  other  grounds. 

But  the  deficiencies  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education 
are  still  more  striking.  There  is  a  prevailing  want  of  sound  instruction 
in  the  meanings,  derivation,  and  composition  of  words  and  a  very  general 
neglect  of  exercises  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of  sentences.  These 
fundamental  defects  are  not  only  the  chief  causes  of  bad  reading,  but  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  attaining  a  correct  style  of  speaking  and  writing. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  notwithstanding  the  easy  form  given 
by  them  to  the  test  of  proficiency  in  English  composition,  found  but  few 
instances  in  which  readiness  was  shown  in  composing  even  an  ordinary 
letter.  In  geography,  the  inefficient  practice  prevails  of  teaching  merely 
by  rote  or  from  books.  The  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
even,  are  greatly  neglected,  while  the  instruction  in  the  elements  of  phys- 
ical, political,  and  commercial  geography  is  even  more  deficient  In 
some  instances  pupils  were  found  who  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine  but  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  that 
of  Ireland.  History  is  rarely  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  and  in  the 
grammar  schools  English  history  is  much  neglected  and  Irish  history  en- 
tirely so.  This  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  teaching  mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern history  in  mixed  schools,  without  giving  offense  to  either  the  one  sect 
or  the  other.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  modern  languages. 
Most  frequently  they  are  treated  as  extras^  and  form  no  part  of  the  regular 
and  prescribed  course ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  number 
of  lessons  given — one,  or  at  the  farthest  two,  a-week — is  quite  inadequate 
to  produce  any  permanent  good  results.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  demanded  too  great  an  amount  of  time,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  essential  branches,  while,  moreover,  the  knowledge  of 
these  languages  that  is  ordinarily  attained  is  very  imperfect  and  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  their  acquisition. 

In  arithmetic  the  practice  is  too  general,  and  more  especially  in  the 
grammar  schools,  of  intrusting  instruction  to  persons  of  inferior  mathe- 
matical attainments.  Hence,  there  is  an  absence  of  sound  instruction  in 
the  elementary  rules  and  operations.  And  in  some  schools  there  is  even 
found  an  ignorance  of  numeration,  a  subject  which,  however,  receives 
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due  attention  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  in  those  under 
the  National  Board.  Plane  geometry  is  generally  well  taught,  but  the 
instruction  in  algebra  is  less  efBcient,  and  the  pupils  are  not  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables.  Solid  geometry,  also,  though 
attended  to  in  many  of  the  primary  schools,  is  neglected  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  practice  of  *'  cramming, ^^  and  the  undue  importance  often 
given  simply  to  the  memorizing  of  particular  mathematical  deductions, 
are  greatly  to  be  regretted.  They  impede  the  acquisition  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  general  principles  and  interfere  with  that  mental  discipline 
which  is  the  main  object  of  these  studies.  The  study  of  astronomy  and 
the  use  of  the  globes,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
natural  history,  are  almost  universally  excluded  from  the  course  of  in- 
struction. Book-keeping  is  successfully  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Cork,  as  indeed  in  other  schools,  but  in  a  way  so 
purely  mechanical  as  to  produce  little  benefit  In  the  majority,  it  is 
wholly  neglected.  Mensuration  is  well  taught  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 
Schools  and  also  in  some  of  those  under  the  National  Board.  Instruc- 
tion in  navigation  and  in  drawing  is  seldom  given.  There  are  also  very 
few  schools  where  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  by  note.  Singing  by 
rote  is  more  common.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  Model  Schools  under 
the  National  Board  at  extra  hours,  and  the  number  of  pupils  that  attend 
is  very  considerable. 

As  regards  the  practical  instruction  of  girls,  a  short-sighted  anxiety  to 
furnish  **  industrial  instruction  "  has  too  often  led  to  a  neglect  of  sound 
mental  and  moral  training.  This  is  especially  observable  in  the  schools 
where  instruction  is  given  in  the  art  of  lace-making  and  fancy  work,  in 
some  of  which  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  is  excessive.  In  the 
girls'  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  all  the  pupils  in 
turn  are  required  to  perform  the  various  household  tasks. 

The  subject  of  discipline  requires  few  words.  Personal  chastisement 
seems  in  general  to  be  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  misbehavior, 
though  no  record  is  made  of  such  infliction,  and  the  governors  of  the 
school  are  thus  left  without  the  means  of  checking  any  undue  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  It  is  found  that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  least  felt  in  those  schools  in  which  the  best 
instruction  is  given  and  the  greatest  pains  taken  to  promote  the  general 
well-being  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Qualifications  0/ Masters. — The  inefficient  condition  of  many  of  the 
schools  is  owing  to  the  want  of  masters  who  have  passed  through  a 
proper  course  of  preliminary  training.  As  yet  the  supply  of  such  mas- 
ters falls  very  far  short  of  the  demand  for  their  services,  although  the 
sums  of  public  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Board  have 
enabled  the  Commissioners  largely  to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  model 
and  training  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endowed  grammar  schools 
and  other  higher  institutions  do  but  little  to  supply  the  want  complained 
of     In  the  principal  boarding-school  under  the  care  of  the  Incorporatod 
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Society,  young  men  receive  an  education  qualifying  them  to  become 
teachers,  and  they  also  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  expertness  by 
giving  instruction  to  pupils  in  the  junior  classes.  But  even  this  school 
is  not  professedly  a  training  school,  and  with  this  exception  there  is  no 
endowment  whatever  which  affords  to  pupils  adequate  means  of  fitting 
themselves  for  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  Church  Education 
Society  devotes  a  portion  of  its  funds  to  the  training  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, but  the  number  of  pupils  trained  is  small  and  not  .sufficient  tc 
supply  the  demand  even  of  the  schools  under  the  special  care  of  the  So- 
ciety. Something  may  be  said  to  be  effected  towards  this  end  in  all 
s  l.cols  where  the  monitorial  system  is  practiced,  but  the  experience  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  this  system  has  led  them  to 
recommend  the  restriction  of  it  within  narrow  limits.  The  monitor*8 
progress  in  his  own  studies  is  oflen  unduly  interfered  with  by  the  devo- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  his  school-time  to  his  class  of  junior  pupils,  and  his 
relation  of  superiority  to  them  is  apt  to  possess  him  with  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  his  own  intelligence.  And  besides  this,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
struction even  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  best  conveyed  by  those  who 
have  long  and  completely  mastered  them.  The  Commissioners  do  not 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  monitorial  system  as  a  desirable  mode  of 
compensating  for  the  want  of  well-trained  adult  teachers.  The  want  of 
trained  female  teachers  is  even  more  pressing  than  that  of  males.  The 
opportunities  presented  in  Ireland  to  young  females  for  educating  them- 
selves as  schoolmistresses  are  quite  insufficient,  and  the  bad  conse- 
quences are  painfully  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  instruction  in  many 
schools  for  girls. 

The  average  amount  of  the  salaries  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools  is 
£112,  and  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  endowed  primary  schools 
about  £23  a-year.  This  low  scale  of  remuneration  too  well  accounts  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  schools.  Persons  of  intelligence  are  discouraged 
from  adopting  a  calling  which  is  so  ill-requited ;  or  finding  themselves 
engaged  in  it,  are  tempted  to  undertake  employments  inconsistent  with 
the  due  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  underpaid  masters  of 
primary  schools  are  too  often  obliged  to  cultivate  land,  or  to  engage  in 
other  avocations  which  distract  them  fi'om  the  performance  of  their 
school  duties,  even  if  they  are  not  otherwise  objectionable.  In  some 
schools  of  a  higher  kind,  the  master  is  induced  to  undertake  ministerial 
duties,  or  to  raise  the  school  fees  and  thus  exclude  from  the  school  the 
very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  endowed.  But  besides  an  ade- 
quate salary,  teachers  ought  to  see  before  them  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
promotion  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  to  have  an 
assurance  of  some  retiring  allowance,  when  age  or  infirmity  shall  have 
disqualified  them  for  the  performance  of  active  duties.  Arrangements  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  in  hardly  any  instances  for  the  benefit  of  mas- 
ters, and  the  patronage  of  the  endowed  schools  being  vested  in  many  dif- 
ferent hands,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  organize  an  extensive  system  of 
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promotion.  Even  where  opportunities  have  existed  to  promote  efficient 
masters  from  inferior  to  superior  situations,  the  power  has  not  been  as 
fully  exercised  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners  say : — 
**  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  our  endowed  schools  can  be  reformed  by  the 
pressure  of  an  external  authority  brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  there 
must  be  internal  principles  of  life.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  selection  of  properly  qualified  masters;  and  those 
masters  when  appointed,  must  be  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
by  e\ery  fitting  motive.  We  must  facilitate  the  training,  we  must  ele- 
vate the  condition,  we  must  improve  the  prospects,  we  must  raise  the  self- 
respect  of  the  masters ;  and  thus  we  shall  take  the  surest  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  our  schools." 

5.  School  Premises,  Furniture^  and  Requisites. — With  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and  a  few  others  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  the  school-houses  of  this  class  are  dilapidated 
^nd  ill-supplied.  This  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  class  of  Diocesan 
Schools,  which  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  and  ruin  through  the 
unwillingness  and  neglect  of  the  Grand  Juries,  through  whom  alone  the 
funds  for  their  maintenance  can  be  raised.  In  the  other  grammar 
schools  the  inadequacy  of  endowment  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  bad 
state  of  repair  of  the  school  buildings,  whose  squalid  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition both  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  even  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent 
master  to  promote  good  order  and  neatness,  compromises  his  own  self- 
respect  and  that  of  his  scholars,  and  is  even  seriously  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  advantages  of  a  well-arranged  school-room  in  training  to 
habits  of  neatness  and  order  are  beyond  the  reach  of,  or  are  but  imper- 
fectly attainable  by  the  scholars  of  these  poorly  endowed  grammar 
schools. 

The  primary  schools,  also,  having  small  endowments,  are  generally 
in  bad  repair.  In  many  cases  no  funds  appear  available  for  their  contin- 
ued maintenance,  whilst  their  present  inefficient  state  precludes  the  hope 
of  exciting  in  their  favor  such  local  support  as  would  save  them  from 
ruin.  This  neglect  of  comfort,  health,  and  even  decency  is  especially 
observable  in  the  charity  boarding-schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  demon- 
strating a  want  of  efficient  inspection  where  it  is  most  needed.  Many, 
however,  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools  are  provided  with  re- 
spectable and  well-planned  school-houses ;  the  best  of  them  being  much 
superior  to  the  grammar  schools  under  the  same  Board. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Royal  Schools,  but  few  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  supplied  with  proper  school  furniture.  The  condition 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  in  this  respect  is  very  discreditable. 
Among  the  primary  'ichools  the  same  deficiency  prevails,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  under  the  care  of  the  National  Board, 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  In  many  cases 
4he  scholai-s  are  supplied  with  unsuitable  books,  and  in  many  more  the 
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supply  is  altogether  dispropoilionate  to  the  Dumber  of  pupils.  Outline 
and  other  large  maps  are  not  so  frequently  found  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
even  writing  materials  are,  in  many  cases,  too  scantily  supplied,  while 
globes,  chemical  apparatus,  and  collections  of  natural  objects  are  hardly 
to  be  found.  While  the  best  managed  primary  schools  are  adequately 
supplied  with  the  most  essential  school  requisites,  the  school-rooms  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  schools  are  nearly  destitute  of  them,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners  are  forced  to  admit,  as  a  result  of  the  comparison  thus  instituted, 
that  instruction  in  some  important  branches  of  education  receives  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  in  the  primary  than  in  the  superior  schools. 

6.  Pupils. — The  endowed  schools  originated  in  the  desire  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  different  ranks,  while  the  first  objects  of 
the  charities  were  doubtless  those  of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes,  who, 
were  it  not  for  the  endowments,  would  have  been  left  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  education  suited  to  their  state  of  life..  But  the  means  of 
primary  education  supplied  by  the  parochial  and  endowed  English 
schools  being  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes, 
the  State  has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  **  National 
Schools  ^'  in  which  a  very  large  number  of  children  receive  elementary  in- 
struction of  a  superior  kind.  So  far  as  regards  primary  instruction  there 
IS  no  occasion  to  complain  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  left  destitute, 
and  the  endowed  primary  schools,  though  not  as  well  managed  as  might 
be  wished,  are  yet  conferring  benefits  upon  the  class  of  persons  whom 
they  were  designed  to  serve. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  endowed  grammar  schools.  The  interests  of  the 
middle  classes  have  here  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  higher.  The 
practice  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  charity  funds  to  the  payment  of  ap- 
prentice fees  has  been  generally  discontinued,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  are  received  as  boarders,  paying  such  stipends  and  receiving 
such  instruction  as  indicate  that  their  parents  are  in  comparatively  easy 
circumstances  and  that  they  are  themselves  preparing  for  the  Universities- 
and  the  learned  professions,  rather  than  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
trade.  Of  the  pupils  educated  in  forty-six  endowed  grammar  schools, 
506  are  boarders  paying  from  about  £20  to  about  £60  a-year.  The  num» 
ber  of  day-scholars  is  1,091,  while  the  number  of  free  pupils  is  only  161. 
The  total  annual  value  of  these  endowments  is  about  £12,360,  indicating 
that  the  annual  cost  of  providing  free  grammar  school  instruction  is  at 
the  rate  of  £76  for  each  pupil.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Free  Schools 
there  is  an  even  greater  disproportion  between  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
dowments and  the  result  produced  in  promoting  free  education.  The 
annual  value  of  the  endowments  is  here  £6,830 ;  the  number  of  boarders 
is  177,  paying  an  average  of  £43  a-year,  while  the  day-scholars  number 
only  134,  and  the  whole  number  of  free  pupils  is  but  forty-seven. 

The  little  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  free  admission  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Incorporated  Soci* 
ety  for  filling  the  free  places  in  the  boarding-schools  by  a  public  compet* 
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itive  examination  is  found  to  be  followed  by  most  favorable  results. 
These  trials  are  conducted  with  judgment  and  fairness,  and  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  primary  education  in  the  districts  from  which 
the  candidates  are  selected,  though  some  of  the  most  valuable  results  are 
doubtless  due  to  the  great  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  conduct  the 
examinations. 

The  great  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  throughout  Ireland  and  especially  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  The  labor  of  all  who  are  capable  of  aiding  in 
the  various  harvest  operations  and  in  the  preparation  of  turf  is  more  val- 
uable than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  children  are  also  withdrawn  at  a 
very  early  age,  so  that  the  amount  of  instruction  and  discipline  that  can 
be  given  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed.  This,  however,  is  not  as 
much  felt  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  as  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  not 
.so  generally  in  demand  for  the  various  purposes  of  manufactures. 

DBMAND  FOB  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

Much  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  need 
•of  larger  provision  for  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  and  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  it  This  evidence  showed  the  prevalence  of  a  very 
strong  feeling  respecting  the  increasing  deficiency  of  good  education  for 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  conviction  was  also  generally  expressed  that 
the  desire  for  an  education  of  a  higher  character  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  among  the  middle  classes,  and  the  necessity  was  urged  of  Gov- 
ernment grants  in  aid  of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  suitable 
intermediate  schools. 

Mr.  Kirk,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Newry,  and  long  resident  in 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  remarked  that  '^  though 
education  is  much  more  general  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
of  a  lower  quality.  The  cause  arises  from  the  fact  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Schools  there  was  in  every  town  one  or  more  school- 
masters who  were  capable  of  teaching,  and  did  teach,  classics  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  though  not  many  pupils  took  advantage  of  this,  a  few  did,  and 
these  were  invariably  those  who  had  a  taste  for  a  higher  education.  But 
the  opening  of  the  National  Schools  took  away  almost  all  the  children  who 
wished  for  merely  elementary  knowledge;  since  while  the  national 
school-master  taught  all  the  rudiments  for  a  penny  a-week,  the  old 
schoolmaster  charged  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  shillings  a-year,  or  even 
more ;  and  when  the  junior  classes  were  taken  away,  the  senior  were  too 
few  to  pay ;  so  that  in  most  cases  the  masters  sought  other  employments, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  that  such  schools  now  exist  at 
all.  At  the  same  time  there  never  was  such  a  demand  for  educated  per- 
sons, both  at  home  and  abroad,  more  especially  for  such  as  possess  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  literature,  and  science.  The  son  of  the  mer- 
chant or  country  gentleman,  who  can  bear  the  expenses,  can  acquire  all 
this,  first,  at  an  academy  or  boarding  school,  and  secondly,  at  one  of  tht 
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Queen^s  Colleges  or  Trinity  College ;  but  this  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  son  of  the  small  farmer,  the  shop-keeper,  the  clerk,  the  artisan,  the 
mechanic,  or  the  manufacturer." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  Professor  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  also 
forcibly  illustrated  the  serious  deficiencies  existing  in  the  system  of  in- 
termediate education  in  the  north  of  Ireland  : — "  There  arc  large  villages, 
populous  rural  districts,  and  even  market  and  borough  towns,  which  are 
n^t  within  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  miles  of  any  classical  school."  And 
he  gives  corroborative  statements  respecting  the  province  of  Ulster,  noto- 
I  iously  in  a  better  position  than  other  provinces,  mentioning  numerous 
towns  of  two,  four,  six,  or  even  ten  thousand  inhabitants  that  have 
i-carcely  a  classical  or  high  school  of  any  character  whatever.  An  an- 
nexed table  contains  a  list  of  the  towns  in  Ireland  of  over  2,0U0  inhabi- 
tants and  having  no  endowed  Grammar  or  superior  English  school,  in- 
cluding four  of  over  10,000,  eight  of  between  0  and  8,000,  sixteen  of  be- 
tween 4  and  6,000,  and  sixty-three  of  between  2  and  4,000  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  means  proposed  for  supplying  this  deficiency,  the  Commis- 
sioners believe  that  it  can  be  effected,  without  establishing  a  Government 
system  of  intermediate  education  in  places  where  it  might  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  by  tlie  union  of  local  funds,  un- 
der the  management  of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money.  The 
provision  for  local  management  would  enable  the  trustees  to  make  suita- 
ble regulations  for  religious  instruction,  provided  that  the  school  shall, 
as  a  condition  of  its  partaking  of  the  grant  of  public  money,  admit  of  the 
united  education  of  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions;  and  provided, 
also,  that  the  local  managers  shall  be  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the 
proposed  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

This  conclusion  is  dissented  from  by  H.  G.  Hughes,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  states  his  conviction  that  its  principle  is  wrong  and  un- 
suited  to  the  condition  of  society  in  Ireland.  He  asserts  that  the 
"  mixed  "  system  would  receive  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  if  requiring  the  aid  of  local  assessments,  would  be 
impossible.  "The  mixed  system  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics."  On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  schools  in  Ireland  that  have 
received  the  highest  commendations  of  the  Commission  are  those  of  an 
essentially  **  separate  "  and  exclusive  character.  They  are  the  schools  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  the 
schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  these  schools  the  managers,  teach- 
ers, and  pupils  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  and  religious  in- 
struction is  not  only  incorporated  with  secular  instruction,  but  the  latter 
is  made  subservient  to  the  former,  and  in  these  "separate"  schools  larger 
numbers  receive  a  better  education,  at  less  expense,  than  the  pupils  of 
any  other  sehools  that  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Hughes  therefore  believes  the  "separate"  system  to  be,  not  only  sound 
in  principle,  but  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  as  the  only  alternative  the  State 
can  adopt,  if  it  proposes  to  legislate  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes. 
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ftrCOMMK\r)ATIOX8   Of   THE   C0M>II8SI0N'. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  esUiblisli merit  of  a  separate  ofBce 
for  the  Registration  of  School  Endowments,  where  the  originals  or  copies 
of  all  deeds,  wills,  or  other  documents  containing  trusts  for  schfK>l  pur- 
poses should  be  Iwlged  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  exclu- 
sively charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  and  arranging  them,  and 
making  their  contents  known  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

They  also  recommend  a  Board  of  Audit  establiTthed  in  Dublin,  p09«««»- 
ing  the  power  of  enforcing  the  transmission  of  accounts  and  vouchers, 
of  prosecuting  defaulters  and  recovering  balances,  to  report  periodically 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  ComroissionerH  recommend,  as  of  the  nr>ost  vital  importance,  a  re- 
construction of  the  system  of  supervision  and  control,  placing  it  upon  a 
broader  basis  and  modifying  as  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  shown 
to  be  necessary.  They  would  theTef>re  advise  the  discontinuance  of  th« 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Boar^,  com- 
posed of  a  suflRcient  number  of  members,  appointed  by  the  Government^ 
and  selected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  various  religionn 
persuasions.  One  of  the  Board  should  receive  a  salary  and  devote  his 
whole  time  to  its  business,  upon  whom  the  chief  responsibility  should  de- 
volve and  who  should  be  selected  mainly  with  a  view  to  his  fitness  for  these 
duties.  To  secure  efficient  and  periodical  inspection  there  should  be  one 
or  more  well-trained  and  adequately  paid  inspectors,  with  periodical  visita- 
tions, at  least  of  the  chief  schools,  by  the  paid  Commissioner.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  should  extend  to  all  of  the  non-exclusive  schools,  all 
of  whose  property  should  be  vested  in  the  new  B'lard,  with  authority  to 
redistribute  the  revenues,  and  to  consolidate,  divide,  or  chanq^e  the  loca- 
tion of  the  schools.  They  should  have  authority,  >40  far  j»s  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  private  patronage,  to  appoint  head  masters,  to  regulate 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  assistants,  to  promote  them,  to  dismiss  for 
inefficiency  or  other  sufficient  cause,  and  to  j^nt  retirinpf  pensions  in 
cases  of  long  and  faithful  service.  They  should  also  have  the  power  (A 
regulating  the  course  of  instniction,  and  a  large  measure  cti  control  over 
the  teachers.  They  also  recommend  the  inspection  '>f  the  estates  by  a 
paid  functionary  under  direction  of  the  Board,  and  their  management  by 
local  ag(*nt«».  The  Board  of  Commissioners  -ihould  .ilso  make  annual  rfv 
port  to  Parliament  •'/all  their  proceedings,  inclndin<?  the  results  of  their 
inspection  of  s<!bools.  Special  recommendations  are  mad**  respecting  the 
Diocesan,  R«n'al,  and  other  non-exclusive  >chools  under  the  proposed 
Board,  as  their  different  '-irenmstanccs  or  <leferts  -nggest 

The  Erasmus  Smith  -chonls,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
and  all  the  other  exclusive  schools  and  «'ndowments  are  made  the  subject 
of  special  sii2r;;estions  respecting  their  inspection  and  management,  re- 
pair of  huildinsrs,  training?  ;ind  support  of  teachers,  admission  of  pupils, 
coarse  of  instruction,  kc  ,  and  it  is  recommended  that  certain  schools  be 
oonyerted   into  training  institutions  for  the  instruction  (A  sehoobsMters 
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and  mi6treR8C8,  or  into  model  schools,  fumibLiii)^  training  for  pnpil- 
teachers. 

As  respects  religion  in  school,  they  consider  it  possible  to  separate  ttic 
courses  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  so  far  as  to  enable  scholars  of 
different  religious  denominations  to  receive  secular  instruction  in  the 
same  school  without  compromise  of  opinions  or  risk  of  offense ;  and  that 
one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  day-schools  and  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  these  possess  over  boarding-schools  consists  in  the  fiicilities 
which  they  afford  for  combining  home  instruction  in  religious  and  moral 
/  principles  with  school  instruction  of  a  purely  secular  nature.  They 
therefore  advise  that  the  trustees  of  all  boarding-schools  should  be  ena- 
bled to  discontinue  the  boarding  department  and  to  employ  the  endow- 
ment in  the  support  of  the  pupils  as  residents  in  fiimilies  of  the  same  re- 
ligious belief^  and  where  they  can  attend  day-schools  approved  of  by  their 
parents  and  guardians,  and  can  also  enjoy  the  spiritual  instruction  and 
care  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  denomination. 

They  advise  that  the  rights  of  free  admission  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  strictly  enforced ;  that  visitors  and  trustees  should  by  required  by 
statute  to  visit  their  schools  at  least  once  a-year  and  that  the  results  of 
the  visitation  should  be  made  public  in  the  newspapers ;  that  a  system 
of  superannuation  of  teachers  should  be  adopted ;  that  the  age  of  retire- 
ment should  be  fixed,  and  that  schoolmasters  should  be  required  to  in- 
sure for  a  sum  equal  to,  at  least,  three  times  their  annual  salary,  payable 
at  that  period,  or  at  death,  whichever  should  first  happen,  the  policy  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  managers  of  the  school  and  the  premiums  being  paid 
by  deductions  from  the  salary,  which  when  too  small  should  be  increased 
for  the  purpose. 

They  recommend  in  detail  a  more  extended  and  thorough  course  of 
English  and  scientific  instruction,  and  improved  methods  of  classical  in- 
struction in  the  grammar  schools.  They  also  advise  a  continuation  of 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  appointments  in  the  public 
service,  as  a  measure  that  would  effectually  promote  intermediate  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  tests  for  these  examinations  should  be  as  general  as 
possible  in  their  character  so  as  to  avoid  the  serious  evils  that  would  arise 
from  directing  the  attention  and  efforts  of  masters  to  preparation  simply 
(br  the  special  requirements  of  the  public  service. 


II.    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  HANOVER. 

[ContiDued.] 


II     SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

I.      HISTORY. 

Thb  history  of  Higher  Education  in  Hanover,  closely  connected  here,  as 
throughout  Europe,  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  is  divided  into  two 
eras  by  the  Reformation.  The  early  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  contemporary  with  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity under  Charlemagne,  was  due  only  to  the  necessity  of  educating  a 
clergy  for  the  Church,  and  their  character  and  standing  were  at  all  times 
determined  by  the  views  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  training  of  those 
in  ecclesiastical  office.  The  *^sehol<B  grecm  et  latina^^  at  Osnabriick, 
founded  probably  in  788,  were  undoubtedly  the  first,  though  similar  ca- 
thedral schools  were  attached  to  the  bishoprics  of  Verden,  Bremen,  and 
Hildesheira,  which  were  established  shortly  afterwards.  Convents  were 
soon  built  and  monasteries  of  different  orders  were  multiplied  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  in  connection  with  which  were  numerous  monastic  schools. 
The  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  these  was  that  of  Bardewick,  founded 
early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  monks  of  the  orders  of  St  Francis  and 
St  Dominic,  under  the  vows  which  governed  them,  were  eminently  zeal- 
ous and  influential  in  behalf  of  education,  especially  in  the  cities,  while 
Chrodegang^s  Rules  for  Canonical  Life,  which  became  widely  prevalent 
with  the  clergy,  created  a  general  tendency  in  the  same  direction. 
Teachers  were  at  first  drawn  principally  from  Fulda  and  Corvey,  but  the 
schools  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  themselves  supply  this  demand. 
Throughout  the  tenth  century  there  was  an  apparent  decline  in  the  en- 
ergy of  these  institutions,  the  instruction  that  was  given  not  going  be- 
yond a  mechanical  training  for  the  service  of  the  ChurclL  The  next  cen- 
tury, however,  shows  an  advance.  The  study  of  the  classics,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Sallust,  Statins,  and  even  Homer,  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  character  of  the  schools  is  at- 
tested by  the  appearance  of  such  men  as  Dietmar,  Witichind,  Adam  of 
Bremen,  and  Hrotsvithn,  and  of  Bemward  of  Hildesheim,  teacher  and 
friend  of  Otto  III.,  his  successor  Qodehard,  the  confidant  of  Henry  II., 
and  Meinwerk,  Bishop  of  Paderborn.  These  did  much  for  the  promotion 
of  classical  studies,  and  their  schools  became  widely  known.  But  their 
progress  was  soon  checked  by  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  monks,  consequent  upon  the  increased  wealth  of  the  convents  and 
chapters,  under  the  influence  of  which,  labor  was  neglected  and  vows 
were  forgotten.     The  political  troubles  which  followed  the  reign  of  Henry 
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the  Lio'a  were,  moreover,  very  unfavorable  to  educational  progresis.  Oc 
casional  efforts  were  made  towards  ecclesiastical  reform,  the  new  orders 
of  the  Cistercians  and  Premonstrants  arose,  and  the  severity  of  the  Bene- 
dictine rules  was  partially  restored,  but  the  schools  still  sufifered  from, 
neglect  and  it  was  not  until  the  dawn  of  the  more  complete  Reformation 
that  any  special  improvement  was  visible. 

In  the  organization  of  these  schools,  as  everywhere  in  the  middle  ages^ 
we  find  existing  the  division  of  the  scholars  as  "  interiores  "  and  "  exteri- 
ores,"  according  as  they  resided  at  the  school  or  at  home.  The  **  schol8& 
minores,"  which  Charlemagne  had  required  to  be  opened  at  every  con- 
vent for  the  instruction  of  the  children  both  of  the  free  and  serfs  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  were  simply  for  elementary  instruction  and  in 
very  many  cases  were  the  only  ones  that  existed.  The  "  scholae  ma- 
jores,"  which  were  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences 
as  at  that  time  known,  could  be  sustained  only  by  the  larger  and  more 
richly  endowed  foundations.  In  most  of  these  schools  the  instruction 
consisted  in  learning  the  creed.  Lord's  prayer,  etc.,  in  Latin,  with  the 
lives  and  legends  of  the  saints;  Latin  grammar,  (usually  as  taught  in  the 
**  Doctrinale  "  of  Alexander,)  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the  reading 
of  Virgil  and  other  authors ;  and  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  dialectics. 
To  meet  the  wants  of  the  Church  service,  music  was  always  made  promi- 
nent, while  what  was  called  astronomy  was  in  general  nothing  but  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  calendar  for  determining  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Arithmetic  and  geometry  were  also  limited  to  what  was  most  essential. 

The  first  evidence  of  a  better  spirit  is  seen  in  the  attempts  of  some 
towns  to  establish  schools  of  their  own.  The  attempt,  however,  was  al- 
ways beset  with  numerous  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  the  clergy  claimed 
the  exclusive  right  of  instruction  and  jealously  guarded  against  its  in- 
fringement, while  the  older  institutions  set  themselves  in  active  and  bitter 
opposition  to  the  new.  In  general,  application  had  to  be  made  to  the 
bishop,  or  even  to  the  Pope,  for  the  privilege,  and  where  a  school  already 
existed,  rai'ely  was  anything  more  allowed  than  "  German  schools,"  for 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  Yet  even  with  these  hindrances 
many  schools  would  have  been  established  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  had  not  the  commotions  of  the  times  turned  atten- 
tion to  other  subjects.  Where  the  right  of  granting  this  permission  was 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  the  object  was  more  easily  attained,  as  by  the 
city  of  Hanover  from  Duke  Otto  in  1280.  Still  these  city  schools  prior 
to  the  Reformation  were  few  in  number  and  differed  but  little  from  the 
convent  schools,  the  instruction  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
The  Universities,  with  their  guildlike  exclusiveness  and  adherence  to  the 
scholastic  methods  of  instruction,  exerted  but  little  influence  upon  them^ 
and  H  was  long  before  we  see  in  them  any  trace  of  the  so-called  "revival 
of  letters."  Whatever  of  this  kind  occurs  was  due  to  the  labors  of  Ger- 
hardus  Magnus  and  Thomas  k  Kempis,  who  were  both  the  forerunners 
of  the  Reformation  by  founding  the  '*  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Life,'* 
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and  persuaded  their  disciples  and  others  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
and  sciences,  and  gave  in  the  instruction  of  youth  a  strong  impulse  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  effect  was  felt  in  the  new  era  of  the  system  of  schools  that  com- 
menced with  the  Reformation.  Through  the  favor  of  the  ruling  princes, 
or  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  Reformation  was  early  introduced  and 
became  prevalent  in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  all  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  territory,  excepting  the  episcopal  sees  of  Hildesheim  and  Os- 
uabriick,  and  a  few  monasteries.  The  change  was  effected  under  the 
counsels  and  encouragement  of  the  great  Reformer  himself  and  by  his 
intimate  friends  Urbanus  Regius,  Corvinus,  Bugenhagen,  Armsdorf,  and 
others,  who  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Church  and  schools  followed  in 
general  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out  The  different  "  Church 
Regulations,"  extending  in  some  cases  over  a  large  territory  and  again 
over  but  a  single  city,  included  also  the  schools,  so  far  as  to  require  that 
they  should  be  established,  that  the  teachers  should  be  installed  and 
provided  with  the  necessary  "apprentices,"  and  with  choristers  for  in- 
struction in  music.  As  regards  the  instruction  to  be  given,  reference 
was  generally  made  to  Luther's  pamphlet  ^'To  the  Counselors  of  all  the 
German  cities,"  and  to  the  school  ordinance  of  Saxony  of  1528.  But  in 
all,  the  school  was  considered  the  daughter  of  the  Church  and  subject  to 
her;  the  Gospel  was  the  moving  power  of  the  times  and  its  spread  was 
the  prime  duty  of  the  times. 

At  first,  therefore,  the  schools  were  truly  '* Latin"  schools,  in  each  of 
which  were  generally  three  classes.  In  the  lowest  class  were  taught 
reading,  writing,  the  Lord's  pi*ayer,  the  creed  and  prayers ;  Donatus 
was  given  them  to  read  and  Cato  to  translate  and  commit  to  memory, 
by  which  means  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  were  learned.  The  sec- 
ond class  studied  grammar,  etymology,  syntax,  prosody,  &c.,  and  read 
iEsop's  fables,  the  Paedologia  of  Mosellanus,  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus^ 
and  passages  from  Plautus  and  Terence.  Much  was  committed  to  mem- 
ory. Religious  instruction  was  given  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
embracing  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Creed,  and  the  translation 
from  the  Vulgate  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
Epistles,  and  Proverbs.  In  the  third  class  this  instruction  was  continued, 
and  the  Latin  was  followed  up  by  the  reading  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Cice- 
ro's Offices  and  Epistles,  with  metrics  and  a  weekly  composition  of  some 
kind.  Latin  conversation  was  much  insisted  upon.  Dialectics  and  rhet- 
oric were  finally  taken  up,  and  in  all  classes  music  and  singing  were  duly 
attended  to. 

Numerous  schools  of  this  character  were  soon  established  throughout 
Protestant  Germany,  not  only  in  the  larger  cities  but  even  in  such  as 
were  unable  to  allow  an  "  apprentice  "  as  assistant  in  teaching.  These 
were  often  joined  with  the  *' German  schools"  under  the  charge  of  a  uni» 
versity  graduate  as  rector — ^an  arrangement  that  has  in  some  cases  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day.     The  rector  was  usually  employed  by  the  city 
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council,  and  selected  his  owb  assistants.  The  city  clergy  had  the  over- 
sight and  visitation  of  the  school.  Prizes  were  offered  by  the  council  in 
reward  of  diligence,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  new  institutions 
was  very  general  The  reformed  monastic  schools  were  similarly  organ- 
ized, and  being  endowed  with  the  secularized  property  of  the  convents 
and  chapters,  were  often  richer  than  the  city  schools,  which  had  also  the 
benefit  of  the  devolved  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

The  Interim  of  Charles  V.,  in  its  application  to  the  schools,  was  either 
disregarded  or  to  some  extent  successfully  resisted,  until  by  the  religious 
peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  full  liberty  was  again  restored,  which  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  cities  was  made  more  sure  by  the  payment  of  consid- 
erable subsidies  to  the  sovereign.  But  it  had  soon  been  seen  that  these 
schools  were  very  defective  both  in  their  organization  and  in  the  character 
of  their  teachers,  and  numerous  attempts  were  made  in  the  different  terri- 
tories for  their  improvement,  with  but  little  success.  The  first  important 
change  was  effected  over  a  large  part  of  the  present  territory  by  Julius, 
Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  in  1584,  by  whom  all  the  city,  town, 
and  convent  schools  were  placed  under  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbuttel, 
while  each  institution  was  subjected  to  the  oversight  of  a  special  commit- 
tee. The  election,  examination,  duties  and  salaries  of  the  teachers  were 
provided  for,  and  in  the  course  of  study,  while  Latin  still  received  the 
greatest  attention,  the  aim  was  higher,  the  readings  were  more  compre- 
hensive and  the  exercises  were  more  varied  and  difficult.  The  study  of 
Greek  was  also  pursued  in  the  two  higher  classes.  Melancthon^s  text- 
books were  introduced  and  his  influence  was  largely  felt 

The  other  parts  of  the  country  gradually  attained  to  a  more  fixed  and 
uniform  order,  both  in  the  Church  and  schools,  under  which,  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  there  was  con- 
tinual advance  in  the  system  of  higher  education.  The  number  of  classes 
was  increased  in  the  Latin  schools  to  five  and  six,  and  a  demand  arose 
for  yet  higher  institutions  that  should  give  a  satisfactory  pi'eparation  for 
the  University,  or  even  take  its  place.  Such  a  one  had  been  opened  at 
Crottingen  in  1642,  but  was  closed  two  years  afterwards.  Another  was 
founded  in  1586,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  included  Latin, 
•Greek,  and  Hebrew,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  Latin  prose  and  metrical  conipo- 
fiition,  physics,  and  lectures  upon  divinity  and  Roman  law,  and  even  for 
a  short  time  upon  medicine.  A  somewhat  similar  college  existed  at  11- 
feld,  of  which  Michael  Neanderwas  rector  from  1550  to  1595,  who  by  his 
example,  writings,  and  teachings  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence — as 
did  also  John  Sturm,  by  his  energy  and  activity. 

But  the  increase  of  these  schools,  which  had  now  become  numerous, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  course  of  study  which  began  now  to  include 
mythology,  history,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  the  prominent 
influence  of  the  University  at  Helrastedt  in  supplying  the  schools  with 
efficient  teachers,  were  cut  short  by  the  course  of  political  events.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years*  war  manj'  scliools  were  closed,  manv  were  with 
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diflBculty  kept  alive,  while  others  were,  at  least  for  a  time,  transferred  to 
the  Catholics  under  the  edict  of  restitution.  After  the  pacification,  the 
institutions  were  reestablished  and  prosperity  restored  more  speedilj 
than  could  have  been  expected,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  the  bar- 
barity, rudeness,  and  disinclination  for  thorough  culture,  whiph  the  war 
had  caused.  It  was  more  easy  to  excite  a  fondness  for  a  mere  show 
of  learning,  such  as  was  then  so  prevalent  in  France.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  institutions  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  that  were  ably  conducted ;  among 
these  was  the  *^  Ritter  Academy  "  at  Liineburg,  for  the  education  of  the 
nobility  for  the  public  service,  which  was  founded  in  1655  and  continued 
until  1849. 

The  farther  perfection  of  the  school  system  became  now  more  possible 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  several  territories  under  one  government, 
which  was  completed  in  1705.  The  consistory  at  Hanover  now  alone 
assumed  the  management  of  churches  and  schools,  but  its  control  was 
limited  to  a  general  inspection,  the  internal  as  well  as  external  affairs  of 
each  school  being  still  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  city  clergy 
and  magistrates.  The  rapidly  increasing  and  excessive  number  of  theo- 
logical candidates  afforded  occasion  for  the  first  sovereign  School 
Edict,  of  1722.  This  law  discouraged  from  a  course  of  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity all  such,  of  the  lower  orders  in  particular,  as  were  not  especially 
qualified  for  it,  and  required  that  every  one  having  such  a  course  in  view 
should,  before  his  fourteenth  year,  undergo  an  examination  before  a  spe- 
cial committee*  appointed  in  certain  cities  for  the  purpose.  If  not  found 
to  possess  the  requisite  abilities,  no  scholarship  could  be  granted  for  his 
support  The  others,  after  four  years  of  study,  were  to  be  subjected  to 
a  second  examination,  upon  the  result  of  which  depended  their  claim  to 
a  university  stipend.  That  this  edict  was  not  more  fully  carried  into 
execution  may  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  an  event  of  great  import  to  the  higher  schools,  and 
also  to  the  founding  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  in  connection  with  the 
University,  for  supplying  a  pressing  want  which  the  old  State  University 
at  Helmstedt  had  long  failed  to  meet. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1737  with  nine  theological  students  as 
pupils,  under  the  care  of  Gesner,  Professor  of  Eloquence  in  the  University. 
They  were  required,  besides  attention  to  the  essentials  of  divinity,  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  geometiy,  general  as- 
tronomy, and  mechanics,  to  attend  lectures  on  physics,  and  to  study 
universal  history,  in  connection  with  geography.  They  were  permitted 
to  attend  the  lectures  upon  philosophy,  but  in  order  to  understand  the 
ancient  and  modern  philosophies  and  to  be  able  to  express  themselves 
upon  such  subjects  in  good  Latin,  a  weekly  lecture  and  disputation  was 
held  upon  the  "  Initia  '*  of  Ernesti.  Gesner  was  also  required  to  give 
them  lectures  upon  the  art  of  instruction  ;  upon  Latin  grammar,  showing 
both  how  to  teach  and  how  to  use  it,  with  exercises  in  accurate  transla- 
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tion ;  upon  Greek  grammar  and  its  application ;  upon  rhetoric,  with 
elaborate  exercises  in  composition  ;  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Germans,  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks ;  and  upon  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  The  students 
were  also  advised  to  private  exercises  together,  such  as  the  comparison  of 
the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures  with  Luther^s  German  and  Castellio's 
Latin  translations,  and  the  reading  of  geographical  works  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  maps.  Opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching  was 
afforded  at  the  gymnasiums.  Each  student  received  an  annual  stipend 
of  fifty  thalers,  and  on  leaving  the  school  had  the  right  to  give  private 
instruction  until  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  public  institution,  and  after  ten 
years  of  faithful  service  he  could  claim  priority  in  appointment  to  an 
oflBce  in  the  Church. 

A  second  law  was  issued  by  George  II.  in  August,  1787,  drkwn  up  by 
Gesner  and  others,  and  designed  to  introduce  a  uniform  method  of  teach- 
ing into  all  the  schools  of  the  larger  cities.  It  gave  in  detail  the  duties 
of  the  rector  and  teachers,  and  prescribed  minutely  the  method  of  in- 
struction in  each  study,  but  as  it  failed  of  being  carried  into  operation,  it 
is  only  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  methods  of  that  period.  Arithmetic 
was  limited  to  the  rule  of  three  and  common  fractions.  The  study  of 
geometry  was  recommended.  Great  attention  was  given  to  "object 
teaching, ^^  and  to  the  acquirement  of  the  names,  both  in  German  and 
Latin,  of  every  natural  object.  Great  use  was  made  of  Comenius'  "Or- 
bis  Pictus,"  walks  were  to  be  taken,  workshops  to  be  visited,  and  lectures 
given  on  the  most  pjominent  phenomena  of  nature  and  art  Instruction 
was  to  be  given  in  all  kinds  of  civil  matters  and  forms  of  business,  and 
the  reading  of  books,  and  even  of  newspapers,  was  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  these  purposes.  Meanwhile  the  Latin  was  not  neglected  but  was  made 
the  center  of  instruction.  The  directions  respecting  this  study  were  most 
minute.  Exercises  in  speaking  it  and  in  committing  words  and  sentences 
to  memory  long  preceded  any  instruction  in  grammar.  The  *'  Liber  Me- 
morialis ''  of  Gellarius,  Hiibner^s  History,  and  passages  firom  Castellio^s 
Latin  Bible  were  first  read  and  learned,  followed  by  instruction  in  the 
declinations,  conjugations,  and  syntax.  The  course  of  reading  included 
Phsedrus,  Eutropius,  Valerius,  Nepos,  Justinius,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  Cic- 
ero, with  strict  attention  to  the  construction  and  grammar,  history  and 
antiquities,  and  with  constant  employment  of  the  language  both  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

The  study  of  Greek  was  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles. 
The  reading  consisted  of  the  New  Testament,  Gesner's  Reader,  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia,  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Hebrew  was  taught  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  theological  course.  Geography  and  history  received  in  turn 
two  hours  a  week  only,  their  completion  at  the  University  being  trusted 
to  the  private  diligence  and  interest  of  the  student  Music  was  made 
prominent  Besides  the  class  exercises,  an  hour^s  private  instruction 
daily  was  required  of  every  pupil  for  his  more  thorough  understanding 
of  what  had  been  gone  over,  and  opportunity  was  also  given  for  a  more 
extended  instruction  in  any  branch,  to  such  as  desired  it 
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The  ordinance  also  provided  that  the  professor  of  eloquence  at  the 
University,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  should  be 
inspector  of  the  schools  and  see  to  the  faithf\il  carrying  out  of  its  regula- 
tions, to  whom  also  the  rectors  were  required  to  report  But  jealous  of 
their  rights  and  of  the  independence  still  left  to  them,  and  offended  at 
the  apppintment  of  a  monitor  and  roaster,  the  magistrates  and  rectors 
left  the  ordinance  unheeded  except  when  forced  to  comply  with  it,  and  in 
not  one  institution  was  it  carried  into  full  operation.  The  inspectorship 
was  abolished  after  Gesner*s  death  in  1761,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
schools  was  now  due  solely  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  University 
and  Teachers*  Seminary,  and  to  the  personal  eflBciency  of  the  rectors  and 
teachers.  The  theological  course  of  study  which  the  teachers  had  all 
passed  through,  added  little  to  their  excellence  as  teachers ;  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  with  its  tendency  to  rationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
pietism  upon  the  other,  showed  such  an  indifference  to  the  Church,  that 
in  1776  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  encour- 
agement of  theological  study.  Yet  under  the  influence  of  the  philosoph- 
ical training  of  the  University  and  the  teachings  of  Heyne,  Mitcherlich 
and  others  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  there  were  men  who  strove  to  re- 
alize Gesner's  ideas  and  methods,  and  who  pursued  a  steady  and  judi- 
cious course  through  the  wordy  wars  of  that  period,  which  were  fostered 
by  the  pretensions  of  Basedow  and  his  adherents.  Among  these  may  be 
especially  mentioned  John  Daniel  Schumann,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Qes- 
ner*8  pupils,  who  was  rector  at  Frankenhausen,  Einbeck,  Glausthal,  and 
afterwards  at  Hanover.  These  men  considered  real  knowledge  and  a 
thorough  instruction  in  Christianity  as  the  surest  remedies  for  a  sectional 
and  fanatical  spirit,  and  therefore,  with  strict  attention  to  other  branches, 
devoted  also  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
catechism. 

But  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools 
has  always  been  the  relation  of  the  teacher*s  office  as  the  entrance-door 
to  the  more  lucrative,  respected,  and  less  laborious  office  of  the  ministry. 
The  teacher's  position  was  not  an  attractive  one,  particularly  in  the 
■smaller  cities  where  hard  labor  and  an  insufficient  salary  were  united. 
In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  1780,  Heyne  writes  that  few 
of  the  large  schools  had  derived  any  marked  advantage  from  the  improved 
methods  of  the  thirty  years  preceding  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  or  from 
the  liberal  ideas  of  education  that  had  recently  arisen.  Few  had  under- 
gone a  corresponding  remolding  and  improvement  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction. He  complains  of  the  "  modern  pedagogues,"  who  overthrow 
the  old  order  of  things  without  knowing  what  they  substitute  in  its  place, 
and  also  of  the  numerous  Latin  schools,  in  places  where  they  were  not 
needed,  without  the  necessary  means  or  force  of  teachers,  which  allure 
to  a  course  of  study  boys  of  only  moderate  abilities,  whose  highest  at- 
tainments can  but  lower  the  standard  of  culture  among  the  educated 
classes.     ^*  Without  a  general  superintendence  over  the  system  and  a 
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fixed  Board  which  shall  have  oversight  over  the  whole,  which  shall  ex* 
amine  the  teachers  and  give  direction  and  counsel  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  every  place,  there  is  little  hope  of  their  improve^ 
ment  But  few  men  in  any  country  can  be  expected  to  have  enlightened 
ideas  of  a  school  system.  It  needs  much  study  and  knowledge  that  lies 
outside  of  the  beaten  paths ;  it  needs  a  special  direction  to  be  given  ta 
the  mental  powers,  and  long-continued  attention,  observation  and  experi- 
ence, before  the  wants  and  difficulties  can  be  understood  even,  much  less 
removed.     But  in  pedagogy,  as  in  medicine,  every  one  is  a  doctor." 

The  city  magistrates  themselves  could  no  longer  close  their  eyes  to  the 
deficiencies  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  we  now  see  those  wha 
had  rejected  Gesner^s  superintendence,  applying  to  his  successor  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  The  application  of  the  city  of  Gottingen  to  Heyne^ 
in  1797,  for  a  teacher,  led  to  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  gymna- 
sium, of  which  the  supervision  was  given  to  him.  Owing  to  his  success 
here,  a  new  constitution  was  also  drawn  up  by  him  in  1802  for  the  Ly- 
ceum at  Hanover,  and  in  1808  he  aided  in  effecting  improvements  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Clausthal.  Political  disturbances  prevented  similar  re- 
forms in  other  cities.  His  position  at  the  head  of  the  Teachers^  Seminary 
gave  him  a  great  influence,  which  was  increased  by  his  constant  and  vig- 
orous opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  '*  Reformers"  to  degrade  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  from  the  place  which  it  had  so  long  held.  The 
location  of  the  teachers  was  to  a  great  extent  in  his  hands,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  consulted  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  and  his  recommendation 
was  equivalent  to  the  bestowal  of  the  position.  As  this  was  also  true  of 
his  successors,  the  final  result  was  that  the  consistory  at  Hanover,  to 
whom  the  examination  of  teachers  had  belonged  and  was  obligatory, 
gradually  resigned  the  duty  and  lost  all  connection  with  the  higher 
schools.  This  was  less  the  case,  however,  with  the  consistories  of  Stade,. 
Ottendorf,  Osnabriick,  and  Aurich,  where  a  custom  once  established  was 
less  easily  changed,  and  where  the  schools  were  under  the  more  imme- 
diate inspection  of  the  consistories. 

Still  the  great  want  of  unity  of  plan  and  object  in  the  different  schools 
was  not  met  The  most  serious  differences  existed  in  the  proficiency  of 
students  presenting  themselves  for  entrance  into  the  University,  owing 
to  the  want  of  any  final  examination  or  of  any  uniform  standard  of  re- 
quirements for  academical  study,  and  it  was  to  remove  this  evil  that  the 
present  organization  of  the  higher  schools  was  finally  eff*ected.  This  or- 
ganization is  based  upon  three  ordinances  which  provide  respectively  for 
the  examination  of  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for  the  University,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  supreme  Board  of  Instruction,  and  for  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  teacher^s  office. 

U.      EXISTING   ORGANIZATION. 

1.  The  Examination  in  Proficiency. 
The  Royal  ordinances  of  Sept.  and  Nov.,  1829,  were  designed  to  hi 
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sore  a  sufficient  preparation  on  the  part  of  students  entering  the  Univer- 
gity,  and  to  prevent  youth  from  entering  upon  a  course  of  academical 
study  who  have  not  sufficient  mental  ability  for  it  To  secure  the  latter 
object,  a  prior  examination  is  required,  as  by  the  former  law  of  Nov., 
1722,  by  a  committee  formed  of  the  regular  teachers  of  each  gymnasium, 
and  in  accordance  with  directions  prescribed  in  the  ordinance. 

The  proficiency  examination,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  close  of  the 
gymnasial  course,  is  so  far  made  obligatory  that  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency, so  gained,  is  necessary  to  every  one  intending  to  enter  a  profes- 
sion requiring  three  or  more  years  of  university  study,  and  is  made  an 
indispensable  condition  to  a  position  as  clergyman,  lawyer,  physician,  or 
teacher  in  a  higher  school,  as  well  as  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doctorate 
or  a  professorship  in  the  University.  There  is  an  examining  committee 
at  each  fully  organized  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  regular  teachers,  a 
competent  clergyman,  one  of  the  city  magistrates,  and  the  royal  commis- 
sioner, who  acts  as  chairman.  There  is  a  similar  committee  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  GSttingen,  and  a  central  committee  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  city 
of  Hanover.  Every  student  must  be  examined  at  the  gymnasium  which 
he  last  attended. 

At  the  written  examination,  the  written  exercises  of  all  the  previous 
year,  with  the  corrections,  as  from  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  are  laid  before 
the  committee,  together  with  the  "curriculum  vit»,"  which  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  oversight  of  a  teacher  and  shows  all  the  studies  that 
have  been  gone  over.  A  preliminary  judgment  can  thus  be  formed  of 
the  standing  of  the  cxaminant  There  is  then  required  a  German  and  a 
Latin  composition ;  a  translation  from  one  of  the  more  difficult  Greek  or 
Latin  authors,  with  Latin  annotations ;  a  translation  from  German  into 
French,  and  with  theological  students,  from  the  Hebrew ;  solutions  of 
problems  in  mathematics  and  physics ;  and  answers  to  questions  in  an 
cient  and  modern  history,  and  upon  Greek,  Roman,  German,  and  French 
literature.  In  the  oral  examination,  the  authors  designated  are  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Heroditus.  Thucydides,  Xcnophon,  Plutarch,  Hor- 
ace, Virgil,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  Each  student  is  required  to 
translate  a  passage  from  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  prose  writer  and  poet. 
For  the  more  difficult  authors  a  short  preparation  is  permitted,  with  the 
use  of  a  lexicon.  In  connection  with  this  exercise,  their  proficiency  in 
speaking  Latin  is  also  tested,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  ancient  his 
tory,  geography,  mythology,  and  antiquities.  In  French,  similar  trans- 
lations are  required,  and  the  examination  is  wholly  conducted  in  that 
language.  The  examination  in  German  embraces  the  general  principles 
of  grammar  and  style,  and  the  history  of  literature,  while  the  students 
knowledge  of  general  history  and  geography  is  also  thoroughly  tried. 
In  mathematics,  solutions  are  required  to  problems  in  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, and  trigonometry,  and  precision  and  clearness  of  thought  are 
here  particularly  tested  A  knowledge  is  required  of  the  main  princi- 
ples of  physics  and  natural  history,  and  the  examination  al.sjo  includes  re- 
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ligion,  morals,  and  religious  history.  Of  this  oral  examination  a  very 
minute  record  is  made. 

Certificates  of  these  different  grades  were  granted,  and  in  determining 
the  standing  of  the  students  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  was  taken  into 
account,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  examination.  The  certificate  of  the 
third  grade  was  conferred  upon  such  as  passed  a  tolerahly  good  examina- 
tion in  all  branches,  or  stood  very  well  in  only  one  department;  this  cer- 
tificate gave  no  claim  to  a  stipend,  nor  did  it  exempt  theological  students 
from  military  duty.  A  certificate  of  the  first  grade  was  given  to  those 
whose  performances  in  all,  or  nearly  all  branches,  were  very  good. 

The  error  in  the  requirements  here  made  was  not  that  too  much  was 
demanded  in  any  one  department,  but  that  the  same  proficiency  was  ex- 
pected in  them  all — which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  acquire,  at  least  in 
the  then  condition  of  the  schools.  At  the  examination  in  1831,  of  115 
applicants,  twenty-three  received  a  first-class  certificate,  thirty-six  the 
second,  and  forty-five  the  third,  while  eleven  were  rejected  altogether. 
In  the  next  year,  of  135  applicants,  twenty-three  were  of  the  first  class, 
seventy-two  of  the  second,  and  thirty-two  of  the  third,  only  eight  being 
rejected.  In  later  years  the  proportion  of  those  in  the  middle  class  be- 
came yet  greater  and  the  rejections  ceased  entirely ;  the  effects  of  the 
law  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  were  plainly  evident  After  an 
experience  of  eight  years,  these  provisional  regulations  were  submitted 
to  a  careful  revision  by  the  Board  of  Instruction  and  Committee  of  Exam- 
iners, and  the  amendments  proposed  were  adopted  and  embodied  in  the 
instructions  of  May,  1839.  History,  geography,  and  the  history  of  Ger- 
man literature  were  now  removed  from  the  written  examination ;  the 
Latin  annotations  to  the  translation  from  the  Greek  were  omitted,  and  a 
statement  of  the  meaning  and  connection  of  the  passage  substituted,  and 
a  translation  from  German  into  Greek  permitte<l  to  any  who  wished  thus 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  other  branches ;  mathematics  and  physics 
were  to  be  taken  more  in  connection.  In  the  oral  examination,  the  his- 
tory of  French  literature  was  omitted,  and  that  of  Greek  and  Roman  lit- 
erature was  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  translations;  preparation 
for  the  translations  was  no  longer  permitted  ;  natural  history  was  drop- 
ped, and  in  physics  only  the  easier  sections  were  touched  upon,  except 
to  compensate  for  deficiencies  elsewhere.  Thus  the  labor  of  the  exami- 
nation was  simplified  and  lightened,  a  somewhat  freer  scope  was  given 
for  the  development  of  individual  talents  and  inclinations,  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  second  grade  was  regarded  as  the  honorable  aim  of  the  dili- 
gent scholar  gifted  with  ordinary  talents.  The  greater  weight  which  was 
allowed  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  the  importance  which  was 
given  to  faithful  diligence,  moral  conduct,  and  religious  culture,  in  the 
bestowal  of  a  certificate,  and  the  efiiciency  of  the  examination  in  demon- 
strating, without  previous  special  preparation  and  without  pretense  or 
illusion,  the  actual  results  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  aided 
greatly  its  salutary  working. 
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Tmportint  dianges  in  these  regoUdons  wen^  again  made  br  an  <«>i)* 
nance  of  Aug.,  184^.  by  which  the  graduation  of  the  ceitificaties  was 
abolished,  and  all  that  passed  the  examination  were  placed  upon  an  eqoal 
footing  as  regarded  stipends  and  pririleges.  The  examination  was  ret 
Luther  simplified  and  the  requirements  reduced,  bv  limiting  the  written 
examination  to  a  German  and  a  Latin  composition,  to  a  translation  into 
French,  and  the  solution  of  mathematical  problems,  while  in  the  oral  ox> 
crcises,  students  who  were  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  or  medicine  were 
exempted!  fix>m  Gret^k,  the  examination  in  which,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  was 
to  be  conducted  in  German.  Grecian  history  was  limited  to  the  periivi 
from  5<X»  to  323  B.  C. ;  the  Roman,  to  the  time  of  Augustus;  and  of 
Germany,  from  Charlemagne.  In  conferring  the  certificate,  still  grvater 
prominence  was  gnven  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  the  written 
exercises  of  the  previous  year  were  also  to  be  taken  into  acctnint,  which 
had  not  heretofore  been  done.  In  184S,  a  general  school  conference  was 
held  at  Hanover,  as  a  result  of  which,  the  preliminary  examination  was 
no  longer  required,  but  in  its  stead  the  board  of  teachers  of  the  gymna- 
sium were  required  to  pass  judgment  uj>on  the  abilities  of  any  student 
desiring  to  pursue  a  university  course,  after  one  year's  study  and  on  at- 
taining the  age  of  fifteen.  A  translation  from  Gennan  into  Latin  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Latin  composition,  (a  change  which  has  proven  ii\judi- 
cious,)and  the  examination  in  Greek  was  again  required  of  all  graduates. 
These  regulations,  as  thus  amended,  are  still  in  force  and  have  gone  fkr 
towards  effecting  the  object  which  was  originally  in  view. 

2.   T%e  Supreme  Board  of  Itistruction, 

This  Board  was  established  by  a  Royal  oixlinance  of  June,  1830.  and 
consists  of  a  Chief  School  Counselor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  General  Tn- 
flpector  of  all  the  higher  schools,  and  two  other  members.  It  is  co(irdi- 
nate  with  and  independent  of  the  other  State  Boards  and  has  all  the 
rights,  under  the  Ministry,  incident  to  the  supremo  management  of  all 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  It  regulates  the  internal 
organization  and  determines  the  course  of  instruction ;  in  conjunction 
with  the  provincial  and  local  authorities,  it  regulates  external  affairs  and 
has  oversight  over  the  financial  administration  of  the  schools;  it  has  the 
appointment  of  the  teachers  below  the  third  cIhss  in  the  State  schools 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  lower  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  and  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  Ministry  of  the  higher  teachers  and  rectors  of 
the  State  institutions,  and  also  of  the  city  schools  after  consultation  with 
the  patrons  of  those  schools ;  it  has  the  supervision  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  conduct  of  the  teachers;  and  finally,  it  has  the  control  of 
the  examination  in  proficiency.  That  the  Board  may  know  how  far  the 
provisions  for  this  examination  are  carried  out  and  to  secure  uniformity 
in  its  operation,  reports  of  each  examination  are  required  to  be  made  to 
it,  the  plan  of  lessons  in  each  school  must  be  submitted  annually,  or 
semi-annually,  for  its  approbation,  and  the  General  Inspector  must  visit 
•every  school  at  least  once  in  two  years.     By  this  means  the  Board  {f» 
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enabled  to  leani  the  efficiency  of  each  institution  and  of  each  teacher^ 
has  opportunity  for  communicating  advice,  admonition,  encouragement,. 
or  commendation,  and  can  the  better  carry  out  its  purpose  of  placing 
each  teacher  where  his  labor  will  be  most  effective. 

3.   The  Preparation  of  Teachers. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  has  from  its  establishment  esteemed  it  of 
fundamental  importance  that  the  teachers  as  a  class  should  be  not  only 
able  and  well  educated,  but  earnestly  appreciative  of  the  greatness  of 
their  calling.  For  the  training  of  such  men  there  already  existed  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Gottingen,  but,  with  the  discouraging  prospecta 
which  the  schools  offered,  there  were  few  who  were  willing  to  devote 
themselves  by  preference  and  exclusively  to  this  profession.  Success 
depended,  therefore,  upon  opening  to  teachers  a  surer  prospect  of  a  re- 
munerative career,  which  was  effected  by  the  ordinance  of  April,  188K 
By  this  was  established  a  Scientific  Committee  of  Examination  at  Gottingen^ 
in  which  were  represented  all  the  branches  in  which  the  future  teachers 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  kingdom  would  need  to  be  examined,  and 
it  was  provided  that  every  teacher  who  should  pass  the  required  exami- 
nation before  this  committee,  should  have  a  reversionary  right  to  a  posi- 
tion in  a  higher  school  and  thus  a  regular  career  bo  opened  to  him  as  in 
other  branches  of  the  State  service.  To  furnish  the  practical  training 
preparatory  to  this  examination,  a  Normal  Seminary  was  opened  at  Got- 
tingen in  1842,  in  two  sections.  The  first  is  under  the  charge  of  a  "Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius,''  and  as  the  course  is  considered  a  continuation  of  that 
at  the  TeacheiV  Seminary,  the  right  of  admission  belongs  by  preference 
to  those  who  have  pursued  the  required  two  years*  course  at  that  insti- 
tution, and  then  to  such  as  have  successfully  pursued  a  three  years* 
course  at  the  University  in  such  branches  as  are  fitted  to  prepare  them 
for  their  future  office.  The  Director  gives  from  two  to  four  lectures  a 
week  upon  the  history  of  the  school  system  and  the  principles  of  gymna- 
sial  instruction,  or  requires  of  the  students  essays,  discussions,  and  criti- 
cisms upon  pedagogical  subjects.  Their  leisure  time  is  devoted  to  gen- 
eral scientific  study.  The  number  is  limited  to  six,  who  at  the  end  of 
the  year's  course  are  admitted  to  the  examination  before  the  committee. 
Each  member  receives  a  stipend  of  sixty-five  thalers,  and  board  to  the 
farther  amount  of  fifty  thalers. 

The  second  section  is  under  the  care  of  the  Director  of  the  gymnasium 
and  consists  of  four  members  who  have  passed  through  the  first  section 
and  on  examination  shown  themselves  capable  of  instructing  all  the 
classes  of  a  g3'mnasium  in  some  one  principal  branch.  The  appointment 
is  made  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Instruction,  to  whom  semi-annual  reports 
must  be  made  of  the  progress  of  the  members.  For  their  practical  train- 
ing, twelve  to  fourteen  recitations  weekly  are  assigned  to  each  candidate^ 
in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  Essays  are  prepared 
on  didactic  and  pedagogical  questions,  and  criticisms  on  text-books  and 
other  kindred  works,  and  practical  instruction  is  given  them,  together  or 
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^separately,  by  the  Director.  The  course  continaes  two  years  with  an  an- 
nual stipend  of  100  thalers,  and  board  to  the  amount  of  50  thalers.  Can- 
didates for  a  teachership  who  have  not  attended  these  institutions,  must 
serve  a  year's  probation  before  they  can  gain  a  final  settlement  As 
preparatory  to  these  several  institutions,  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of 
the  gymnasiums  has  been  called,  by  enactments  of  the  Board  of  Instruc- 
tion, to  such  of  their  pupils  as  have  teaching  at  the  higher  schools  in 
Tiew  as  a  profession. 

There  is  also  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Seminary,  founded  in 
1850,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  special  instruction  in  practical  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences  to  those  who  wish  to  teach  in  these 
branches.  It  is  conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  University  and  some 
stipends  have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  its  students.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  French  and  English  languages  has  induced  the  government 
to  send  students  to  France  and  England  for  more  thorough  and  perfect 
instruction.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  experienced  teachers  in  these  or 
other  modem  languages. 

4.  Locai  School  Authorities. 

These  exist  at  most  of  the  institutions,  under  different  titles  and  with 
different  duties,  consisting  usually  of  the  prominent  clergy  of  the  place, 
some  of  the  magistrates  or  State  officials,  and  the  Director  and  sometimes 
«  teacher  of  the  school.  In  the  State  institutions,  they  act  in  general  as 
intermediate  between  the  school  and  the  Board  of  Instruction  and  as  its 
representative.  In  some  city  schools  they  hold  a  similar  position 
though  with  somewhat  more  limited  duties,  while  in  other  places  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  Board  and  can  only  act  as  advisers. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  Directors, 
whose  authority  is  not  limited  by  any  uniform  regulations,  but  who  act 
as  the  representatives  of  their  several  institutions,  conduct  all  transac- 
tions and  correspondence  between  the  schools  and  the  authorities,  and 
correspond  with  the  friends  of  their  pupils.  It  is  their  duty  to  watch 
over  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  school,  to  determine  the  scheme 
of  lessons,  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,)  to  see 
that  the  tasks  are  properly  performed  and  that  the  teachers  are  duly  in 
attendance.  They  are  also  required  by  law  to  hold  at  least  monthly 
conferences  with  their  teachers  in  consultation  upon  all  points  that  in  any 
way  concern  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  The  most  cordial  harmony  and 
codperation  on  the  part  of  the  Director  and  his  associates  is  always  pre- 
supposed. The  decisions  of  the  conference  are  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority and  are  binding  upon  all  its  members,  though  the  Director  can  set 
aside  any  decision  or  defer  its  execution,  until  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Instruction  is  known. 

The  **  Ordinarius,"  or  class  teacher,  with  whom  rests  as  &r  as  possible 
the  instruction  of  the  class  in  religion,  German,  history,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  its  special  director  and  is  responsible  for  its 
progress  and  behavior.     His  i)upils  apply  to  him  first  for  advice  and  are 
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subject  to  his  supervision  even  out  of  the  school.  He  is  required  to  con- 
fer as  often  as  necessary  with  his  associates  and  the  Director  respecting  hi& 
class  and  to  report  upon  its  condition  at  the  monthly  conferences.  He 
communicates  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils  when  necessary,  prepares  the 
class  reports,  and  in  certain  cases  acts  as  representative  of  the  Director. 

5.  Endotoment  of  Schools. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  schools  for  higher  instruction,  ten  are  State  and 
sixteen  are  city  institutions,  while  two,  which  rest  upon  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments, are  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishops.  Yet 
all  owe  their  endowments  to  the  property  of  the  convents  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations,  secularized  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  funds 
of  the  two  latter  are  in  general  more  than  sufficient,  but  the  city  schools 
are  obliged  to  supply  their  deficiencies  by  appropriations  from  the  city 
treasuries,  fees  for  tuition,  which  have  of  late  years  been  increased,  and 
contributions  from  the  General  Convent  Fund.  Assistance  has  also  been 
granted  by  the  State  since  1846,  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
pensions,  gymnastic  instruction,  &c.  Each  institution  has  its  own  treas^ 
ury,  under  the  charge  of  a  state  official  or  the  city  treasury. 

ni.      8TATIBTTC8. 

1.  Gymnasiums  and  Pro-Gymnasiums. 

Until  the  year  1880  there  was  but  one  class  of  institutions,  under  the- 
several  names  of  gymnasiums,  lyceums,  pedagogiums,  and  Latin  schools, 
the  only  difference  consisting  in  the  number  of  teachers,  with  usually  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  exercises.  But  the  ordinance  which  es- 
tablished the  examination  in  proficiency,  divided  them  into  two  classes, 
the  gymnasiums  and  pro-gymnasiums,  according  to  their  ability  to  pre- 
pare their  pupils  for  this  examination  and  the  University.  In  the  first 
class  were  placed  the  **  Ritteracademie  "  and  the  **  Johanneum  "  at  Liine- 
burg,  the  pedagogium  (State)  at  Tlfeld,  the  lyceums  at  Hanover  and  Au- 
rich,  (State,)  the  gymnasium  and  the  *'Andreanum  "  (Lutheran,  State)  at 
Gfittingen,  the  **  Josephinum  "  (Catholic)  at  Hildesheim,  the  "  Carolinum** 
(Catholic,  State)  and  the  *'  Rathsgymnasium  '*  at  Osnabriick,  the  *'  Dom 
Schule  "  (State)  at  Verden,  the  "  Hohe  Schule  "  at  Celle,  the  ''  Gelehrte 
Schule "  at  Stade,  and  two  years  afterwards  those  at  Lingen,  (State,) 
Meppen,  (State,)  Clausthal,  and  Emden,  (State.)  As  the  "Ritteraca- 
demie" was  discontinued  in  1849,  there  now  exist  sixteen  fully  organ- 
ized gymnasiums.  Among  the  pro-gymnasiums  were  classed  the  Latin 
schools  at  Duderstadt,  (Catholic,)  Goslar,  Leer,  and  Norden,  (State,)  the 
"  Gelehrte  Schule "  at  Munden,  Northeim,  Osterode,  Einbeck,  and  Ot- 
tendorf,  and  the  city  schools  at  Hameln,  Harburg,  and  Nienburg,  (State,) 
numbering  twelve  in  all.  Others  which  had  ranked  as  higher  schools  be- 
came ordinary  burgher  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  consistories. 

2.  Reai  Schools, 
Real  schools  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  gen- 
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eral  education  for  practical  life  superior  to  that  of  the  common  schoo«, 
and  also  to  give  the  same  preparation  for  the  special  schools  of  forestry, 
mining,  and  trade,  and  for  the  military  and  polytechnic  schools,  as  the 
gymnasium  for  the  university.  Such  schools  are  of  recent  establish- 
ment, though  their  necessity  had  been  recognized  even  in  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  gymnasiums  had  attempted  to  supply  the  want  by  admit- 
ting ^^ realists"  to  share  in  the  instruction  of  the  *^ humanists,'*  and 
whenever  the  teaching  force  permitted  it,  to  dispense  them  from  the 
Greek  and  give  special  instruction  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics.  The  insufficiency  of  this  course  led  to  the 
establishment  at  Hanover,  where  the  Lyceum  could  no  longer  accommo- 
date the  great  number  of  pupils,  in  1836,  of  a  special  higher  burgher 
school,  (the  *^  Real  Schule,")  and  both  institutions  have  now  a  more  than 
sufficient  number  of  pupils.  As  no  other  city  needed  or  could  support 
an  independent  school  of  this  kind,  which  to  fully  accomplish  its  purpose 
would  require  as  much  outlay  as  a  gymnasium,  the  instruction  at  the 
gymnasiums  has  been  so  far  extended  since  1846  that  they  can  now  un- 
dertake the  office  of  the  real  school  with  a  well-grounded  prospect  of 
success.  This  is  done  by  forming  real  classes  parallel  with  the  Quarta, 
Tertia,  and  Secunda  (fourth,  third,  and  second  classes)  of  the  gymna- 
sium, while  the  preparatory  classes,  which  exist  at  many  of  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  Sexta  and  Quinta,  (the  two  lowest  classes  of  the  gymna- 
sium,) are  attended  by  all  the  scholars  in  common,  as  the  studies  of 
these  classes  are  alike  necessary  to  al).  Latin,  which  is  begun  in  the 
Sexta,  may  seem  an  exception,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  this 
study  is  beneficial  even  to  the  real  scholars,  and  can  be  of  no  detriment 
A  separation  is  made  on  leaving  the  Quinta,  the  scholars  of  the  gymna- 
sium pursuing  their  course  through  the  four  classes,  from  the  Quarta  to 
the  Prima,  and  the  real  scholars  through  the  three  real  classes.  This 
organization  has  been  fully  and  successfully  carried  out  at  the  four  largest 
gymnasiums ;  at  six  others,  the  separation  either  occurs  later  and  there 
are  but  two  real  classes,  or  the  classes  are  all  united  in  religion,  history, 
geography,  and  natural  history.  At  the  other  schools  the  distinction  is 
still  less  prominent  A  similar  organization  has  been  attempted  at  some 
of  the  pro-gymnasiums,  but  with  less  success,  owing  principally  to  the 
varied  and  unsettled  character  of  the  pupils  attending  them  from  the 
town  and  country  adjacent 

There  are  private  institutions  for  higher  instruction  in  many  places,  but 
there  is  no  reliable  information  respecting  them.  They  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent and  no  regulations  have  been  established  for  their  government 
There  are  no  institutions  between  the  gymnasiums  and  the  University. 

3.  Number  of  Tcachera  and  Students. 

The  number  of  class  teachers  at  all  the  schools  is  240,  of  assistants  5 1 , 
in  the  Protestant  gymnasiums  144  and  29,  in  the  Catholic  gymrasiums 
81  and  7,  and  in  the  pro-gymnasiums  65  and  16  of  each  grade  lespect- 
iTely.  Excepting  the  members  of  the  Normal  Seminary,  there  are  but 
two  unemployed  candidates  for  teacherships. 
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The  number  of  students  from  Oct,  1859,  to  April,  1860,  was  5,646, 
from  a  population  of  1,800,000.  Of  these,  8,677  were  in  the  gymuasi- 
urns,  and  1,869  in  the  pro-gymnasiuros,  including  the  real  school  at  Han- 
over with  402  pupils.  The  Catholic  gymnasiums  numbered  485  stu- 
dents. The  two  highest  gymnasial  classes  now  contain  624  students, 
and  the  separate  real  classes,  577.  In  1859,  182  passed  the  proficiency 
examination,  of  whom  102  were  Protestants,  29  Catholics,  and  one  Jew; 
61  were  sons  of  literary  men  and  officials,  70,  of  landed  proprietors, 
tradesmen,  &c.,  and  one  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army.  In  the 
first  twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  that  examination,  the  aveiage 
number  of  those  who  passed  it  (the  **Abiturienten  **)  was  148,  while  in 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  but  131.  The  general  attendance,  how- 
ever, at  the  gymnasiums,  (and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pro-gymnasiums,) 
has  increased,  the  number  of  students  in  1838  having  been  but  2,200. 

These  institutions  are  open  to  all  classes  and  ranks  of  society.  The 
majority  of  the  students  are  from  the  working  classes,  and  leave  the 
schools  befbre  completing  the  full  course. 

The  total  resources  and  expenditure  of  the  gymnasiums  and  pro-gym- 
nasiums annually,  some  of  the  minor  expenses  not  being  included,  is  in 
round  numbers  198,600  thalers,  (of  the  value  of  74  cents,  U.  S.  cur- 
rency,) derived  from  the  following  sources : — 

From  the  Convent  Fund,  .        .        .  22,000  thalers. 

"      ''  State  Treasury,      .        .        .  46,900       " 

**     Tuition  Fees,  ....  71,000       " 

"     Local  Funds,       ....  58,700       " 

The  annual  charge  for  tuition  is  12}  thalers.  Stipends  and  benefices, 
of  various  values,  exist  at  many  of  the  schools,  and  at  all  of  them  provis- 
ion is  made  for  the  free  instruction  of  many  poor  students. 

TV.     INNER  ORQANIZATION. 

1.  Course  of  Instrucium. 

Though  there  is  an  essential  unity  of  plan,  yet  the  peculiar  local  rela- 
tions of  the  several  institutions  give  rise  to  manifold  differences  of  minor 
importance.  The  large  attendance  of  scholars,  for  example,  sometimes 
necessitates  a  deviation  from  the  usual  number  of  six  gymnasial  classes, 
and  the  division  of  one  or  more  of  them  into  upper  and  lower  sections. 
Thus  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover  has  nine  classes,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gymnasium  at  Dfeld,  which  admits  no  pupils  below  the  age  of  four 
teen,  has  but  four.  Another  difference  arises  from  the  adoption  of  a 
preparatory  school  as  an  integral  or  at  least  closely  connected  part  of  the 
gymnasium,  with  one,  two,  or  even  sometimes  three  classes.  Without 
special  regard  to  these  and  other  deviations,  in  the  remainder  of  this  ar- 
ticle the  normal  number  of  classes  will  be  kept  in  view. 

The  age  of  admittance  varies  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  classes  in  the  preparatory  department  The  nor- 
mal age  for  entering  the  Sexta  (the  lowest  gymnasial  class)  is  the  ninth 


jear,  and  as  die  duntioQ  of  the  whole  comse  is  ako  nine  jnMrs;^  v^^ 
three  h^her  dasses  haTin^  each  a  tvo-jears*  oooise,)  graduatMii  and  eo* 
at  the  UniteiMU  takes  place  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  some 
hovercr,  of  those  vho  hare  not  attended  from  ttie  beginning  in 
regular  coune,  the  age  at  gnMloation  is  nineteen,  twentr^  or  eTen  mcreL 
The  requirements  for  admittance  to  the  Sexta  are  abifitr  to  nmd  German 
and  Boman  print  floentlj.  to  write  an  exercise  frtim  dictation  withont 
gross  blonders,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Ibar  roles  of  arithmetic  and  of 
Biblical  histonr. 

The  coone  of  instruction  has  become  to  a  great  degree  uniform,  owing 
especiaDj  to  the  ordinance  requiring  a  pro6cieDCT  examination,  and  to 
the  superrision  of  the  schemes  of  lessons  bj  the  Supreme  Board  of  In< 
stmction.  Instnictioo  in  religion  derolTes  usually  upon  the  dass 
teacher,  and  is  dirided  into  three  grades  for  the  lower,  middle^  and 
higher  clafiseSb  It  is  commenced  with  the  stodj  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment historj,  by  means  of  the  text-books  of  Kohlrausch  and  others,  and 
the  committing  of  passages  and  texts  and  of  suitable  hymns  to  memory. 
If  sufficient  progress  had  been  made  in  the  preparatory  department,  the 
Quinta  is  prepared  to  take  up  Luther*s  smaller  catechism.  In  the 
Quarta  the  study  of  the  catechism  is  completed,  and  in  the  Tertia  it  is 
reriewed  and  studied  yet  more  thoroughly  with  the  aid  of  a  text-book. 
Hynms  and  texts  are  also  learned  and  various  parts  of  the  Bible  are 
read.  As  the  period  for  confirmation  approaches  (at  the  age  of  fourteen) 
special  preparatory  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastor.  In  the  higher 
grade,  the  Secunda  continues  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  takes  up  church  history,  and  an  introduction  to  the  revelations  of 
Scripture ;  in  the  Prima,  an  introduction  to  the  symbolic  books,  an  ex- 
position of  the  **  Symbola  (Ecumenica  ^  and  Confessions  of  Augustine, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the  reading  of  John^s  Gospel  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  the  original.  The  text-books  used  are 
those  of  Petri,  Thomasius,  Schraieder,  and  Beck.  In  the  lower  grade 
there  are  three  or  four  lessons  a  week,  in  the  other  classes  rarely  more 
than  two.  The  religious  instruction  of  Catholic  and  Jewish  children  is 
left  with  the  parents,  except  in  Lingen,  where  the  Catholics  are  so  nu- 
merous that  a  priest  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  three  Catholic 
schools  have  a  course  of  instruction  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  is  customary  also  to  commence  the  morning  exercises  with  devotion. 
In  many  institutions  the  students  meet  for  the  purpose  in  a  common  hall, 
a  few  verses  are  sung  with  an  accompaniment  upon  the  organ,  n  passage 
from  the  Bible  is  read  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  turn,  and  a  prayer  is  of- 
fered. Where  there  is  no  chapel,  religious  exercises  are  required  to  bo 
held  by  each  teacher  with  his  class.  There  are  no  general  rules  for  the 
attendance  of  the  students  at  church,  though  the  Church  canons  require 
that  all  shall  attend  public  worship  and  take  part  in  the  cathechctical 
exercises  before  the  pastor.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  class  teacher 
to  watch  over  the  religious  conduct  of  his  pupils  and  their  attendance  at 
church. 
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The  study  of  Latin  commences  iu  the  Sezla  and  continues  thi  ough  the 
course.  In  some  schools  eight  hours,  in  others  nine  to  ten  hours  in  the 
week  are  given  to  it,  while  in  others  the  time  is  increased  from  six  hours 
in  the  lower  classes  to  eight  and  nine  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 
In  the  lower  classes  half  the  lessons  are  devoted  to  exercises  in  etymol- 
ogy, with  the  use  of  Kiihner's  Elementary  Grammar,  or  sometimes  those 
of  Blume«  Burchard,  Lattman,  or  Berger,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  g^ven 
to  the  analysis  of  single  sentences  and  the  translation  of  the  elementary 
Readers  of  Jacob,  Ellendt,  Heidelberg,  or  of  one  of  the  authors  just  men- 
tioned. The  words  of  the  lessons  are  usually  committed  to  memory,  or 
books  are  used  prepared  for  that  purpose,  by  Wiggert,  Bonnell,  and 
others.  The  middle  classes  are  occupied  with  the  review  of  the  gram- 
mar that  they  have  learned,  etymology  is  completed,  and  syntax  taken 
up ;  the  first  in  the  Quarta,  the  last  in  the  Tertia,  especially.  In  the 
Tertia,  Kiihner's  School  Grammar  and  those  of  Zumpt,  Putsche,  Kritz^ 
and  Berger  take  the  place  of  the  elementary  works.  Three  hours  a 
week  are  given  to  this  exercise,  together  with  oral  and  written  transla* 
tion  from  German  into  Latin,  and  the  preparation  and  correction  of 
themes,  of  which  there  are  one  or  two  a  week,  from  the  text-books  of 
Siipfle,  Spiess,  Kiihner,  Grotefend,  Gruber,  Haacke,  Dronke,  or  August. 
The  remaining  time  is  spent  in  translation,  for  which,  in  the  Quarta,  Ne- 
pos  is  used  in  alternation  with  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  Jacobus  Reader,  or 
Weller's  selections  from  Liv}',  and  the  poetical  Readers  of  Jacob  and 
Ranke.  In  the  Tertia,  Caesar's  Commentaries  are  universally  read^ 
sometimes  Justinius  and  Curtius,  and  in  some  schools,  Livy  and  the 
easier  orations  of  Cicero.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  are 
also  read.  In  the  upper  classes,  three  hours  are  usually  given  to  gram- 
mar and  composition.  In  the  Secunda,  syntax  is  completed,  and  again 
reviewed  in  the  Prima  with  special  regard  to  its  most  difficult  applica- 
tions and  with  the  design  that  its  principles  shall  be  most  thoroughly 
and  comprehensively  understood.  In  composition  much  use  is  made  in 
both  classes  of  the  books  of  Zumpt,  SUpfle,  Seyffert,  Forbiger,  Kuhner^ 
Grysar,  and  Nkgelsbach.  Besides  a  weekly  written  composition,  oral 
translation  is  everywhere  usual,  and  more  frequent  still  are  the  so-called 
"  Extemporals,"  written  from  dictation.  In  the  Prima  there  is  also  re- 
quired a  monthly  dissertation  in  Latin.  The  intention  of  these  exercises 
in  composition  is  not  only  to  assure  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  but  es- 
pecially to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  in  the  use  of  words, 
in  the  forms  of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  structure  of  periods,  and 
in  all  the  forms  of  the  various  styles.  But  little  attention,  however,  is 
given  to  prosody,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
metres  of  the  poets  which  are  read.  Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the 
translation  of  the  poets,  and  three  or  four  in  each  class  to  the  prose  au- 
thors. In  the  Secunda  are  read  Virgil,  two  books  of  the  Odes  of  Horace^ 
and  Terence,  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero's  orations,  and  in  some  schools,  his 
treatises  "De  Seuectute"  and  '*  De  Amicitia,"  with  selections  from  his 
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Epistles ;  in  the  Prima,  the  remainder  of  Horace,  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
and  selections  from  the  elegists,  Cicero^s  orations  and  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  writings,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  The  method  of  reading  is  dis- 
tinguished as  either  "  cursory "  or  "  deliberate,"  but  the  purpose  is  to 
read  as  much  as  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  thoroughness,  and  to 
complete  a  work,  excepting  the  historians,  every  quarter  or  half  year. 
To  do  this  requires  diligent  labor  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  the  prep- 
aration and  review,  though  unfortunately  too  many  aids  are  at  hand  to 
ease  his  toil.  To  avoid  this  evil  of  annotated  editions  and  cheap  transla- 
tions— the  complaint  and  bane  of  the  schools — many  teachers  require  the 
use  of  but  one  and  the  same  annotated  edition  by  the  whole  class,  and 
others  allow  only  the  text  editions,  without  notes,  and  the  test  of  the  pu- 
pirs  understanding  of  the  author  is  made  so  thorough  and  searching, 
both  in  the  reading  and  in  the  review,  that  dependence  upon  these  helps 
by  the  pupil  does  not  avail.  The  review  exercises  are  generally  made 
the  occasion  for  practice  in  Latin  conversation.  The  real  classes  continue 
the  study  of  Latin  through  their  course,  having  three  or  four  lessons  a 
week,  and  advance  so  far  as  to  read  Ovid,  Caesar,  and  Livy,  with  a  cor- 
responding progress  in  grammar  and  composition. 

Instruction  in  Greek  is  commenced  in  most  institutions  in  the  Quarta 
with  from  four  to  seven  lessons  a  week,  and  is  continued  through  the 
three  higher  classes  with  six  hours  a  week.  The  schools  at  Hanover  and 
Lingen  give  instruction  during  the  first  year  in  the  Homeric  dialect,  with 
the  use  of  Ahren's  Elementary  Book  and  the  reading  of  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  taking  up  the  Attic  dialect  the  next  year.  The  other 
schools  commence  with  that  dialect  and  by  the  use  of  the  grammar  of 
Ktihner,  Rost,  or  Buttmann,  and  the  cleraentar}'  books  of  Rost  or  Ja- 
cob, so  much  of  the  etymology  is  acquired  as  to  enable  the  class  by  the 
close  of  the  year  to  read  extracts  from  the  Odysi^ey.  In  the  Tertia  the 
study  of  etymology  is  continued  and  the  syntax  commenced,  with  trans 
lations  from  German  into  Greek,  using  the  books  ofKuhner,  Blume^ 
Rost,  and  Wiistcmann.  These  exercises  in  translation  in  connection 
with  the  grammar  are  carried  through  the  course,  but  to  a  less  extent  ia 
the  Secunda  and  Prima.  The  authors  read  in  the  Turtia  are  the  Odyssey, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Cyropaedia,  Arrian's  Anabasis,  Ilcrodian,  and 
Part  II.  of  Jacob's  Reader;  in  the  Secunda,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Hero- 
dotus, Xcnophon,  Plutarch,  Lysias,  Pluto's  Apology  and  Crito,  and  Ja- 
cob's Attica ;  in  the  Prima,  Thucydidcs,  Plutarch,  Demosthenes,  Plato's 
Symposium,  Protagoras,  and  Phaedon,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  the  Prome- 
theus of  iEschylus,  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  and  selections 
from  the  lyric  poets  by  Stoll.  In  the  lower  classes  especially  the  com- 
mitting the  verses  of  Homer  and  other  poets  to  memory  is  a  prominent 
exercise.  Dispensations  from  the  study  of  Greek  are  rarely  mado  •  at 
the  Lyceum  at  Hanover  it  is  sometimes  permitted  to  students  not  in- 
tended for  the  University. 

Hebrew  is  commenced  in  the  Secunda  by  those  who  are  to  pursue  a 
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course  of  divinity  or  philology.  Two  lessons  a  week  for  four  yetrs  are 
usually  given  to  it  The  principal  text-books  used  are  Seffer's  Elements, 
Gesenius'  Grammar  and  Reader,  Metzger's  Exercises,  and  the  books  of 
Ewald.  There  are  no  exercises  in  composition  beyond  the  usual  "  ex- 
temporals,**  and  it  is  considered  sufficient  if  the  students  at  graduation 
are  able  to  translate  from  a  historical  book  with  some  readiness  without 
special  preparation. 

In  the  instruction  in  French  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  different 
schools,  owing  chiefly  to  the  connection  here  of  the  real  classes  with  the 
gynmasium.  The  number  of  lessons  a  week  varies  for  the  classes  of  the 
gymnasium  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  in  the  real  school  from  seven  to 
eleven.  Commencing  usually  perhaps  in  the  Quinta,  four  hours  a  week 
are  given  it  in  the  preparatory  and  throughout  the  real  course,  while  in 
the  middle  classes  but  three  lessons  and  in  the  higher  but  two  are  cus> 
tomary.  The  text-books  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  In  the 
preparatory  and  succeeding  stages,  as  much  time  at  least  is  given  to 
grammar  and  composition  as  to  translation ;  in  the  middle  grade  and  in 
the  real  classes,  reading  is  the  principal  feature,  though  much  time  is 
still  given  to  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  flu- 
ency in  writing.  In  the  upper  classes  about  the  same  time  is  given  to 
each,  but  less  attention  is  paid  to  speaking  the  language  than  in  the 
higher  real  class,  as  it  is  not  one  of  the  requirements  at  the  proficiency 
examination.  The  instruction  in  this  branch  is  given  sometimes  by  the 
class  teachers,  and  sometimes  by  special  teachers,  who  are  also  engaged 
in  teaching  other  branches,  as  history,  geography,  religion,  or  Hebrew. 
Sometimes  also  teachers  are  employed  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
and  in  the  smaller  schools,  who  have  had  their  training  at  the  Teachers* 
Seminaries. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  instructors  in  English.  This 
language  is  commenced,  with  more  uniformity  than  the  French,  in  the 
Secunda,  and  receives  two  hours  weekly  for  four  years.  As  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  is  the  principal  object,  reading  occupies 
most  of  the  time,  the  exercises  in  composition  aiming  rather  at  a  knowl- 
•edge  of  the  grammar  than  fluency  and  skill  of  expression.  The  English 
language  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  French  in  this  respect, 
as  the  Greek  does  to  the  Latin.  In  the  real  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  attention  is  given  to  composition,  both  in  English  and  French. 
The  authors  read  are  Scott,  Irving,  Marryat,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Macauley, 
Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Sheridan.     The  text-books  are  numerous. 

To  the  study  of  German,  four  hours  a  week  are  given  in  the  real 
classes  and  in  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium ;  in  the  higher 
classes,  three  hours.  The  lower  grade  of  instruction  here  consists  in  ex- 
ercises in  reading,  committing  poetry  to  memory,  onil  or,  perhaps,  writ- 
ten narrative,  grammar,  and  spelling,  which  is  taught  according  to  the 
rules  published  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Instruction.  Above  the  lower 
tiasses  grammar  forms  no  special  branch  of  study,  except  in  the  Catholic 
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schools,  where  particular  attention  is  paid  to  syntax.  The  Protestant 
schools  are  satisfied  to  teach  the  essentials  by  means  of  reading  and  com- 
position, while  for  a  deeper  anderstanding  of  it  the  study  of  the  middle 
high  German  is  depended  upon.  For  exercise  in  reading,  many  books 
have  been  prepared  and  selections  from  the  writings  of  German  authors, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  In  most  institutions  the  middle  high  German 
is  studied  by  the  two  higher  classes,  with  the  use  of  SchadeFs  and  Kohl- 
rausch's  Elements,  and  the  reading  of  the  "  Niebelungen  Lied,"  the 
^*  Gudrun,"  and  Volckmar's  selections  from  the  Minnesanger.  Pains  are 
taken  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  important  periods  of 
German  literature,  and  exercises  are  also  held  in  declamation,  the  recita- 
tion of  poems,  orations,  &c.,  selected  and  original.  The  written  exercises 
that  come  under  the  name  of  compositions,  in  the  lower  classes,  consist 
only  of  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been  learned  in  history  or  in  the  read- 
ing exercises,  and  even  in  the  Quarta  they  do  not  pass  essentially  beyond 
narration,  subjects  for  which  are  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  or  are 
found  in  special  incidents  and  current  events.  In  the  Tertia,  in  addition 
to  narration  and  description,  written  translations  and  paraphrases  of  pas- 
sages from  the  classics  are  required,  as  well  as  practice  in  the  epistolary 
style,  the  illustration  of  proverbs  by  historical  examples,  and  even  the 
discussion  of  the  causes  and  efifects  of  historical  events.  Dissertations  of 
the  latter  character  are  frequent  in  the  two  higher  classes,  with  historical 
composition,  discussions  upon  the  authenticity  of  particular  facts,  and  the 
rhetorical  criticisms  of  classical  orations.  Abstract  argumentative  com- 
position is  but  little  practiced.  In  connection  with  these  exercises  due 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  rhetoric — in  invention  and  order,  by 
means  of  examples,  and  in  elocution,  by  the  corrections  in  the  composi 
tions.  The  reading  of  the  poets  affords  opportunity  for  metrical  practice. 
In  Grecian  history,  the  field  is  liniited,  by  the  requirements  for  the 
proficiency  examination,  to  the  period  from  500  B.  C.  to  323  B.  C.  ;  the 
study  of  Roman  history  ends  with  Augustus,  and  the  German  commences 
with  Charlemagne,  but  within  these  limits  a  thorough  knowledge  is  de- 
manded. The  usual  number  of  lessons  is  two  a  week  in  each  class, 
rarely  three.  In  all  institutions  there  is  a  uniform  division  of  the  course 
into  three  sections  for  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes — sometimes 
styled  the  biographical,  ethnographical,  and  general  history  courses — the 
first  consisting  of  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  occur- 
red within  these  periods,  the  second  giving  a  more  connected  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  different  nations  and  including  the  study  of  chro- 
nology, and  the  third  perfecting  the  knowledge  already  attained  and  giv- 
ing a  clear,  comprehensive,  general  view  of  the  whole.  In  the  higher 
real  class,  ancient  history  is  made  less  prominent  than  in  the  gymnasia! 
course,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  German  and  modem  history  in  gen- 
eral. The  text-books  used  are  those  of  Marckgraff,  Welter,  Stiive, 
Dietsch,  Kohlrausch,  Schuster,  Pijtz,  Dittmar,  and  Beck,  but  these  are 
only  employed  as  guides  and  the  principal  reliance  is  placed  upon  lee- 
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tures,  which  the  students  are  required  to  follow  and  master  by  carefVi! 
study. 

Geography  is  pursued  as  a  distinct  study  in  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  receiving  usually  two  hours  a  week.  In  the  higher  classes  the 
study  is  blended  with  that  of  history,  for  which  an  additional  lesson  is 
very  often  given.  The  usual  text-books  are  David,  Oppermann,  Hart- 
mann,  Volger,  Stahlberg,  Meurer,  Metzger,  and  Rougemont,  besides  va- 
rious atlases.  Globes  and  wall-maps  are  in  general  use,  and  sometimes 
other  apparatus.  The  "  modern "  method  of  instruction  is  principally 
followed,  commencing  by  giving  a  thorough  idea  of  the  fbrm  of  the  earth 
and  the  position  of  its  principal  divisions,  then  taking  up  Europe,  at  first 
in  outline,  and  tracing  out  its  mountain  ranges  and  river  courses,  and 
then  its  separate  countries  in  a  similar  manner.  In  a  few  schools  the 
opposite  or  synthetic  method  is  pursued.  Map-drawing  is  everywhere 
much  practiced. 

In  natural  history,  two  lessons  a  week  are  given  in  the  Sexta  to  im- 
parting information  and  exciting  an  interest  in  regard  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  by  means  of  descriptions,  pictures,  and  specimens. 
In  the  Quinta  and  Quarta,  the  same  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  botany 
in  summer  and  to  zoology  in  winter.  In  the  higher  real  class  the  same 
branches  are  studied  more  in  detail  and  the  study  of  mineralogy  is  usu- 
ally added.  As  text-books,  Lueben,  Milter,  Leunis,  and  Prestel  are  in 
common  use. 

The  course  of  arithmetic  is  usually  confined  to  the  three  lower  classes, 
with  four  lessons  a  week,  and  for  the  most  part  follows  the  excellent  text- 
books of  Krancke.  In  the  real  classes  the  study  is  continued  farther 
than  in  the  gymnasium  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  its  practical  appli- 
cations in  business  and  common  life. 

Mathematics,  aside  from  arithmetic,  commences  usually  in  the  Quarta 
and  is  continued  through  the  course  with  three  or  four  lessons  weekly. 
The  course  includes  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series,  the  theory  and 
use  of  logarithms,  the  relations  of  rectilinear  figures  and  the  properties 
of  the  circle,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and 
solids.  The  instruction  is  conducted  by  some  teachers  without  the  em- 
ployment of  any  text-books  whatever ;  others  make  use  of  the  works  of 
Ludowieg,  Haage,  Prestel,  Schoof,  Hartmann,  Wittstein,  Koppe,  Luck- 
en  hofij  or  Tellkampf. 

Natural  Philosophy  is  pursued  in  the  Prima  and  higher  real  class,  with 
some  preparatory  study  in  the  Secunda.  Two  lessons  a  week  are  given 
it,  and  it  includes  the  properties  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
motion,  and  the  subjects  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  All  the 
schools  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  apparatus  for  illustration.  The 
books  of  Miiller,  Koppe,  Fischer,  Trappe,  and  Fliedner  are  used. 

There  is  no  special  course  of  mental  or  moral  philosophy,  but  the  main 
points  are  considered  in  connection  with  other  branches.     Log^c  is  in- 
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tKKUced  in  the  study  of  Gemiaii ;  the  history  of  philosophj,  and  its  el«- 
menu,  while  reading  Plato  aod  Cicero;  doctrinal  tbeologj  and  ethicB,  in 
reJigious  instruction,  Ac. 

Singing  is  a  branch  universally  taught,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Instruction.  The  number  of  lessons  varies  from  six  to  eight 
The  students  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Qrst  for  elenieDtarj 
exercises,  and  chorals  and  songs  in  one  part,  and  consisting  of  the  two  or 
three  lower  classes.  The  second  division  includes  the  higher. classes  and 
such  as  are  prepared  to  join  them  from  the  lower.and  in  this  the  practice 
is  more  extended.     Instruction  in  inslrument«l  music  is  given  to  such  as 

Drawing  is  also  taught  in  all  schools  and  is  obligatory  upon  members 
of  (he  lower  and  real  classes.  In  the  higher  classes  it  is  optional,  and  the 
special  branch  of  the  art  pursued  is  there  left  (o  the  choice  of  the  pupil. 
Instruction  in  penmanship  is  given  in  the  three  or  four  lower  classes  and 
in  the  lower  real  classes,  though  the  time  devoted  to  it  varies  much  in 
difiVrent  schools.  The  method  pursued  is  the  so-called  ''American," 
with  numerous  modifications. 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  now  everywhere  introduced.  Since  1S48, 
granl-s  have  been  made  from  the  State  Treasury  to  every  school,  for  pro- 
viding suitable  grounds  and  apparatus,  and  two  teachers  are  employed 
by  Government  lo  visit  the  schools,  give  instruction,  and  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  Some  one  of  the  teachers  has  the  special 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  exercises.  The  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents is  usually  divided  into  two  sections,  which  exercise  an  hour  or  two 
twice  a  week.  Attendanc«  is  optional,  though  an  annual  payment  of 
about  one  thaler  is  required  from  each  student 
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The  foregoing  tables  give  •  general  view  of  the  average  distribution  of 
■esBons  in  the  gymnasium,  with  its  fiillj  organized  real  classes — also  in  one- 
of  the  more  complete  pro-gymnasiums — and  in  the  real  school  at  Hanover 

No  examination  of  proficiency  has  yet  been  prescribed  for  real  schol- 
ars, though  it  is  required  of  candidates  for  certain  branches  of  public 
service,  as  the  Post  Office,  &,c.,  that  they  have  spent  two  full  years  in  lb» 
higher  real  class  and  are  able  to  satisfy  certain  established  conditions. 
Ab  farther  respects  the  method  of  instruction,  it  is  Roraetlroes  the  case, 
where  the  teaching  force  is  deficient,  that  a  class  is  taught  in  two  distinct 
sections  at  the  same  time.  This  usually  occurs  in  instruction  in  the 
languages,  when  those  just  entering  a  class  are  to  be  instructed  in  what 
the  older  members  are  already  familiar  with,  and  also  in  arithmetic — one 
portion  of  the  class  being  occupied  in  preparing  written  exercises,  or  in 
solving  problems,  or  otherwise  employed,  while  the  teacher  is  engaged 
with  the  other,  or  they  both  have  the  same  tasks,  so  planned  that  ihe 
exercises  are  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  divisions.  The  consecutive 
method  of  instruction  is  also  very  common.  As  the  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors are  usually  read  in  succession  rather  than  together,  so  at  many 
schools,  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  made  to  alternate  with  each  other, 
three  or  six  months  being  given  to  each  iu  succession;  so  also,  history 
and  geography,  or  geography  and  natural  history,  where  both  branches 
are  taught  by  the  same  instructor. 

The  labor  required  of  the  students  out  of  school  hours,  in  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  exercises  and  lessons,  occupies  one  to  two  hours  daily  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  three  or  sometimes  even  four  hours  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  The  written  exercises  are  corrected  by  the  teachers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  translations,  which  in  the  upper  classes  are  usually  only 
read  and  corrected  orally.  The  teachers  have  also  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  private  studies  of  the  pupils,  and  ai*e  permitted  to  give 
private  instruction  to  such  as  seem  to  require  it 

All  the  schools  possess  libraries  containing  the  German  classics  and 
popular,  literary,  and  scientific  works  for  the  use  both  of  students  and 
teachers.  They  are  sustained  by  special  funds  or  are  in  many  cases  de- 
pendent upon  the  contributions  of  students  and  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

2.  Discipline, 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  principle  that  it 
will  be  best  maintained  when,  without  special  management,  it  finds  its 
execution  in  the  ordinary  routine  and  exercises  of  the  institution.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  his  professional 
duties  and  in  his  more  intimate  intercourse  with  his  pupils  is  expected 
to  lead  them  imperceptibly  and  almost  unconsciously  into  right  habits  of 
feeling  and  action.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  class  teacher  to  advise  and  in- 
struct the  members  of  his  class  even  out  of  school,  and  especially  those 
who  do  not  reside  with  their  parents  or  in  the  family  of  a  teacher.  And 
that  interference,  when  necessary,  may  be  well  founded  and  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  Primus  (head-pupil)  of  the  class  keeps  a  so-called  "class-book" 
in  which  is  entered  whatever  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  members. 
These  notes,  as  well  as  all  admonitions  and  punishments  inflicted,  are 
taken  mto  account  in  promotion  and  in  the  granting  of  certificates. 
Printed  rules  are  quite  frequent,  but  in  some  schools  the  rules  are  given 
orally  every  quarter  or  half-year  to  each  class  separately.  Written  ex- 
cuses for  absence  must  be  rendered  by  the  parents,  but  except  for  sick- 
ness, absence  is  not  allowed  without  permission  being  previously  asked. 
The  usual  punishments  arc — admonition  ;  entry  in  the  class-book ;  con- 
finement in  the  school-room,  with  extra  tasks ;  in  some  cases,  corporal 
punishment,  in  the  lower  classes ;  in  the  upper  classes,  imprisonment  in 
the  school-prison ;  and  expulsion.  Severe  punishment  is  rarely  neces- 
sary, as  the  parents  are  kept  informed,  by  half-yearly  or  quarterly  re- 
ports, of  the  behavior  of  their  sons.  The  system  of  prizes  is  wholly 
abolished. 

The  familiar  "  Thou  "  is  used  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes ;  the  more  respectful  '*  You "  is  applied  to  the  two 
higher  and  first  real  class.  Visiting  public  houses  is  forbidden,  even  to 
the  older  students,  as  well  as  smoking  in  the  streets.  Both  prohibitions 
are  a  temptation  to  transgression,  and  some  institutions  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  them.  Members  of  the  Prima  and  Secunda  are  per- 
mitti  d  at  some  schools  to  visit  a  public  garden  during  the  summer,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  it  has  not  been  found  that  the  privilege  is 
abused.     Experience  shows  that  the  desire  of  indulgence  is  stronger  in 
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the  middle  than  in  the  higher  classes,  iDd  also 
teachers  act  in  harmony  and  oppose  tbemselTee 
iistently  against  wrong-doing,  the  preEervation 
morals  is  not  veiy  difficult 

3.  Vacalioii*  and  PtMic  Eiamin 
The  school-year  commences  at  Easter.  The  t 
or  ten  weeks,  distributed  unequally  at  Easter, 
mas,  and  Christmas.  No  instruction  is  given  or 
Desday  and  Saturday,  and  other  afternoons  are  c 
festivals  occur  at  Easter  and  MichEelmas,  with  c 
members  and  musical  exercises  by  the  class  choii 
of  the  Easier  exercises  are  usual,  and  n  system  of 
with  the  institutions  of  the  other  German  States 

Beudes  the  proficiency  examination,  other 
held  at  Easter,  and  occasionally  at  Michfelmas. 
called  class  examinations,  to  which  the  public 
which  are  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  may  tx 
with  each  other's  methods  and  be  benefited  by 
and  experiences. 

T.      SKLATIONB  OF  THK  TBACE 

I.   Gradet  and  TUIa. 

The  teachers  are  either  permanently  located 
instruction  in  certain  branches,  as  in  drawing,  f 
writing,  and  otherwise  not  connected  with  tl 
teachers  are  on  an  equality  in  so  far  as  they  ba 
the  conferences  and  a  claim  to  certain  privilege! 
position,  however,  differs  according  as  they  i 
teachers,  and  also  according  to  the  classes  to  n 
Of  the  total  240  teachers,  191  have  passed  throi 
Tie.,  96  ill  the  languages,  55  in  theology,  {23  of 
in  mathematics.  8  in  mathematics  and  thelangua 
languages.  The  bead  ofHcer  of  the  gymnasium  ii 
highest  class  teacher  is  "Rector,"  the  two  or  i 
*' Conrectores ;"  then  follow  the  "Subconrector") 
There  is  also  the  title  "  Oberlehrer,"  especially  fl 
In  the  pro-gymnasium,  the  teachers  are  styled 
and  "  Collaboratores."  All  classes  of  society  ar 
the  nobility,  the  higher  grade  of  State  offlcials,  a 
2.  Examiaatioru  and  Seltkmi 

Candidates  for  any  posiUon  are  required  to  pa 
the  Scientific  Examining  Committee.  The  requii 
pro  facuItaCe  docendi "  are  modified  according  a 
eire  to  become  a  class  teacher,  a  department  tea< 
tbi  natural  sciences,  or  of  the  modern  langURgei 
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fleparmte  branches  of  the  lower  classes.  According  to  the  result  a  certifi- 
cate is  granted  of  his  fitness  to  teach  in  any  of  the  classes,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle and  lower,  or  in  the  lower  only.  For  the  advancement  of  the  latter 
to  the  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  another  examination  is  requisite,  un- 
less the  capacity  of  the  individual  has  become  so  evident  that  in  the  view 
of  the  Board  of  Instruction  it  is  unnecessary.  The  recent  regulations  of 
1853  have  so  far  defined  the  requisites  of  this  examination  and  limited 
its  field  that  the  danger  now  is  that  the  student,  instead  of  directing  his 
attention,  as  before,  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  striving  to  make 
himself  its  master,  will  keep  in  view  only  the  requirements  of  the  exami- 
nation and  trim  and  fashion  his  studies  so  as  merely  to  answer  to  the 
ilemand.  A  similar  objection  exists  to  the  new  provision  permitting  the 
-candidate  to  select  the  branches  in  which  to  be  examined,  for  certainly 
none  should  be  placed  as  teachers  in  such  institutions  who  have  not  gone 
through  a  thorough  general  course  of  university  study. 

After  a  final  trial  exercise  before  the  Board  of  Instruction,  the  candi- 
date either  enters  an  institution  for  a  yearns  practice  and  trial,  or  is  ad- 
mitted member  of  the  second  section  of  the  Normal  Seminary.  As  soon 
as  his  efficiency  is  proved,  he  is  enrolled  as  entitled  to  employment,  and 
an  engagement  soon  follows.  The  age  for  settlement  is  not  fixed,  and  is 
less  than  formerly.  Many  are  now  permanently  located  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  At  the  ten  State  institutions  the  appointment  depends 
wholly  upon  the  Board  of  Instruction,  and  also  at  the  others  in  eonjunc- 
tion  with  the  patrons  or  episcopal  authorities,  who  willingly  assent  to 
the  choice  of  the  Board.  The  directors  have  no  voice  legally  in  the  ap- 
pointment, but  firom  their  position,  their  views  and  wishes  are  consulted 
and  regarded. 

The  amount  of  instruction  required  of  each  teacher  is  not  fixed  by  law. 
It  varies  at  different  schools,  but  in  general  the  teachers  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  give  thirty  to  thirty-two  lessons  in  a  week ;  in  the  lower 
classes,  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four.  The  directors  rarely  teach  more 
than  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  in  a  week. 

3.  Slate  Relations.     Salaries.    Pensions. 

As  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State,  teachers  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  other  State  officials.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
respecting  suspension  or  dismissal  from  office,  and  in  case  of  unfitness, 
indolence,  or  incompetency  that  will  not  yield  to  warning  and  censure, 
provision  is  made  for  an  examination  ^*pro  loco,"  as  a  result  of  which  the 
teacher  may  be  assigned  to  a  lower  position,  be  compelled  to  accept  an 
assistant,  or  be  dismissed,  with  or  without  pension.  The  examination 
may  be  avoided  by  voluntary  assent  to  such  of  these  changes  as  the 
Board  may  elect  There  have  been,  however,  but  four  cases  of  dismission 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Board. 

The  minimum  salary,  which  until  recently  was  only  800  thalers,  has 
recently  been  raised  in  many  cases  to  400.     While  the  average  salary  in 
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1888  for  university  trained  teachers  was  575  tbalers,  it  is  now  781,  and 
for  others,  somewhat  over  441  thalers;  which  includes  the  value  of 
house  rent  and  the  payments  in  kind  which  are  made  to  many  teachers. 
There  is  no  immunity  from  taxation.  A  comparison  of  these  salaries 
with  those  of  other  officials  shows  that  they  are  still  relatively  less  than 
they  should  be,  though  the  earlier  age  at  which  the  teacher  obtains  his 
office  diminishes  the  inequality  in  some  degree.  The  right  to  a  pension 
commences  after  ten  years  of  service.  The  amount  is  then  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  teacher^s  salary,  and  increases  one  per  cent  for  each  year  of  subse* 
quent  service,  and  after  the  thirtieth  year,  two  per  cent,  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  eighty  per  cent  is  reached.  Three  per  cent  of  the  salary  of 
married  teachers  is  paid  into  the  Fund  for  the  Support  of  Widows  of  Offi- 
cers of  the  Court  and  Civil  Service,  from  which  their  widows  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  equal  to  one-third  of  the  salary. 

4.   GenercU  Remarks. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  result  of  the  organization  of  18S(^ 
has  been  to  give  these  schools  new  life  and  activity,  to  make  them  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  similar 
schools  of  Prussia  and  other  neighboring  States.  This  is  generally  due 
to  the  wise  action  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  who,  without  recourse  to 
experiment  or  theory,  simply  accepted  the  institutions  as  they  were  and 
afforded  them  room  and  inducement  for  a  healthy  and  natural  development 
By  labor  and  prudence,  by  kind  and  conciliatory  language  and  encour- 
agement, difficulties  and  jealousies  were  removed,  interest  was  excited, 
and  the  teachers  were  gained  over  and  gradually  brought  to  an  earnest 
devotion  and  satisfaction  in  the  labors  of  their  profes.sion  and  a  patient 
endurance  of  poverty.  This  latter  evil  has  also  been  greatly  relieved. 
The  sum  spent  upon  the  schools  has  more  than  doubled  since  1880, 
which  would  have  given  a  very  satisfactory  increase  of  salary  had  not 
the  number  of  teachers  also  increased  in  the  same  time  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  A  farther  improvement  in  this  respect  is  probable,  and  it  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  a  system  of  graded  salaries  will  be  established,  by 
which  the  record  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  the  length  of 
service,  as  has  long  been  the  case  with  other  State  officials.  Various 
other  changes  remain  still  to  be  desired.  The  smaller  institutions  and 
the  pro-gymnasiums  in  many  cases  need  increased  means  and  a  larger 
force  of  teachers  to  enable  them  to  effect  all  that  they  ought  to  do.  It 
ought  to  be  made  possible  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  location  to 
another,  as  the  interests  of  the  schools  or  the  wants  of  the  teachers  may 
require.  Teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  advance  in 
their  studies,  which  it  is  now  frequently  impossible  to  do  without  great 
strength  of  will  and  self-denial,  and  every  means  employed  to  prevent  at 
least  any  retrogression  in  this  respect  It  would  seem  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  teacher's  task  has  become  more  tedious ;  the  scholars  with  the 
same  will  and  degree  of  zeal  have  less  power  of  mind  and  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  conquer  their  studies  and  attain  to  that  maturity  of  judgment  noo* 
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essaiy  for  success  in  academical  study,  and  thus  more  labor  is  thrown  upon 
the  teacher  and  a  greater  demand  made  upon  his  own  scientific  knowl- 
•edge  and  experience.  In  regard  to  the  proficiency  examination,  the 
Latin  composition  should  especially  be  restored,  and  also  the  examina- 
tion in  history  and  mathematics  be  made  easier.  One  danger  yet  re- 
mains to  be  guarded  against,  the  want  of  thoroughly  efBcient,  well- 
trained  teachers,  and  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  difficult  question  of  sal- 
ary. The  times  have  changed  and  calculation  has  driven  out  inspiration. 
Very  few,  even  of  the  better  and  more  aspiring  youth,  now  enter  upon 
literary  and  scientific  studies,  wholly  absorbed  by  an  ideal  interest,  as 
was  once  the  case.  The  technical  and  other  departments  of  the  public 
"fiervice  require  less  time  and  preparation,  and  for  at  least  not  more  diffi- 
•cult  labors,  place  before  their  eyes  prospects  of  greater  regard  than  the 
•department  of  instruction.  The  teacher's  office  should  be  placed  at  least 
on  a  level  with  others,  and  noble  and  elevating  as  it  is,  should  be  so  re- 
cognized and  so  honored.     HonoB  alit  artes  / 

*  Since  1866,  Haoover  eeated  to  be  an  independent  power,  and  became  a  province  of  the 
itinfdofn  of  PruMia,  without  as  yet  any  important  change  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  its  public  schools. 

The  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel  followed  the  fortune*  of  Hanover,  and,  with  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau  and  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort,  conatitutei  the  provtooe  of  Hu9§  and  Ftanktiit  in  the 
•enlarfed  kingdom  of  Prussia. 


X.  VENTILATION 

EvxRY  apartment  of  a  school-house  should  be  provided  with  a  cheap, 
simple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which  the  air,  which  is  con- 
stantly becoming  vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes, 
may  be  constantly  flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  Bfi 
adequate  nupply  of  frenh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into 
the  room  at  the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture?, 
and  without  any  perceptible  current  These  objects  may  he  attairu'd 
by  attention  to  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  location  of  the  school-house  must  be  healthy,  af»d  all  avimi^t^ — 
such  as  defective  drains,  stagnant  water,  decaying  an;mal  or  vegfrti^!*: 
sabstances,  and  manufactures,  whose  operations  evolve  fAUtmivi:  >%iA 
deleterious  gases — calculated  to  vitiate  the  extenial  atmosp^i^rre.  U*,ut 
which  the  air  of  the  school- room  is  supplied,  muirt  be  remftvtui  or  fAfVuttt-'i 

2.  The  means  provided  for  ventilation  mujrt  be  vuffiriA-nt  to  tn^tsr*;  u,*- 
object,  independent  of  doors  and  windows,  and  otlj^rf  Uc^rmi  '>p«rfii;i^« 
which  are  intended  primarily  for  tlie  admi£«ir>o  oTIi^x  pftjhtiHgf:  Uj  hsA 
from  the  apartment  an<i  jFimibir  purposes.  AffV  *U:p€C0ii:c,diut  f*it  (l»^ 
opeoing  of  d<xir»  and  wii>dowtf.  exc*|i4  in  nmicr**rr  ^.'J,  t^ih^j:*.  UJh:  oc^.-i- 
pantji  of  the  room  near  «*ch  poirit*  u>  current »  of  c<*>i  *;f  'mt0^  ts^  [0jtr»^ 
oTthe  »kia  are  open,  its  A  wl*e«j  «a>r*i  extr<!^»»e  iasA  r^p^d  ^t^/*^**  '/'vro- 
peraiure  are  partjcyiarfy  di*a^Te*r5ti/>t  arj<j  4i^j^»rfr,  -•■ 

3.  Aijy  opeiji-sg"*  if;  tXj<e  c^^:  jjg  V>r  '^j*:  Ci»*.Ls&f^  '/  m'^j^A  *t.:f  if.^v> 
the  au>t-  aiid  u*cij/^  v>  !/^  eivtryyf 'jf 'Jje  V.O-:,:-  ^'  -.i'  v;.  fi->^  ^tsstmA  \jp 
tn  ^Ijtt  Will  i»  nia*.>T  Itvii  <crjc^j"j^jtii  vr  «!»*-'•:  ;.»>!.♦  *bC  c*j::  vX  Ve  ^k^ 

arc  a<do}.<^i  v>  ♦4*:'rL  ii:  c^v.^tr:  wri.  »'*>n  -.ij^^-!*^  i*jt  iuv^x^ut-^-rx.  ttijd 

5-  Ain  'c.y^.'ic' ut^  'r.r*  wi»'-ninir  pu*^  ar  t#»jrir»:  i*.  t^  mirtidu^;^  iiilt» 
tilt  «icirtAi*-n#'.ni.   it   wiiicL  im  ii*rt:ijij^  su-^ao*:   uevutuefc  rjs?tj-togf.  w  ti* 

i  1 1  *:rfi*A:'.  '.lit  tuuiiJJi**;c  m»H?r}t  o'  wuTiiiii^  mic  ^^mXisHXntu  ix  tix^Tgt 
^uuirvr  \  u'  nivu*:^<i:>.*v  ij*raiec  ur  uiiuuiL  t»t  imruQuo*;!  it  »uct  n  fiift&- 
aer  i»*  it  '»^a''4    t-^f—x  jnr^.im  u'  tiie  rt«iL  aiiC  tM:  fHiMiCC  oC^  in' fgiprp' 
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priate  openings  and  flues,  as  fast  as  its  oxygen  is  exhausted,  and  it  be- 
comes vitiated  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  noxious  qualities. 

7.  The  size  and  number  of  the  admission  flues  or  openings  will  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  school-room,  and  the  number  of  persons  occupy- 
ing the  same ;  but  they  should  have  a  capacity  to  supply  every  person 
in  the  room  with  at  least  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Warm  air 
can  be  introduced  at  a  high  as  well. as  a  low  point  from  the  floor,  pro- 
vided there  is  an  exhaustive  power  in  the  discharging  flues  suflicient  to 
secure  a  powerful  ascending  current  of  vitiated  air  from  openings  near 
the  floor. 

8.  Openings  into  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  should  be 
made  at  such  points  in  the  room,  and  at  such  distances  from  the  open- 
ings for  the  admission  of  pure  warm  air,  that  a  portion  of  the  warm  air 
will  traverse  every  part  of  the  room,  and  impart  as  much  warmth  as 
possible,  before  it  becomes  vitiated  and  escapes  from  the  apartment 

These  openings  can  be  made  near  the  floor,  at  points  most  distant 
from  the  admission  flues,  provided  there  is  a  fire-draught,  or  other  power 
operathig  in  the  discharging  flues,  suflicient  to  overcome  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  warm  air  in  the  room  to  ascend  to  the  ceiling ;  other- 
wise they  should  be  inserted  in  or  near  the  ceiling. 

Openings  at  the  floor  are  recommended,  not  because  carbonic  acid 
gas,  being  heavier  than  the  other  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  settles  to 
the  floor,  (because,  owing  to  the  law  of  the  diflusion  of  gases  among 
each  other,  carbonic  acid  gieis  will  be  found  equally  diflused  through  the 
room.)  but  because,  when  it  can  be  drawn  ofl"  at  the  floor,  it  will  carry 
along  with  it  the  cold  air  which  is  admitted  by  open  doors,  and  at 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  the  oflensive  gases  sometimes  found  in 
school-rooms. 

9.  Ail  openings,  both  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  air,  should 
be  fitted  with  valves  and  registers,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to 
pass  through  them.  The  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  should  be  reg- 
ulated before  it  passes  over  the  heating  surface ;  otherwise,  being  con- 
fined in  the  air  chamber  and  tubes,  the  excessive  heat  will  cause  much 
injury  to  the  pipes  and  the  woodwork  adjoining. 

10.  Ail  flues  for  ventilation,  not  intended  to  act  in  concert  with  some 
motive  power,  such  as  a  tan,  a  pump,  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  a  fire- 
draught,  a  jet  of  steam,  dec,  but  depending  solely  on  the  spontaneous 
upward  movement  of  the  column  of  warm  air  within  them,  should  be 
made  large,  (of  a  capacity  equal  to  at  least  18  inches  in  diameter.)  tight 
(except  the  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room,)  smooth,  (if 
made  of  boards,  the  boards  should  be  seasoned,  matched,  and  planed ; 
if  made  of  bricks,  the  flue  should  be  round,  and  finished  smooth,)  and 
carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  room,  or  in  the  inner  wall,  with  as  few 
angles  and  deviations  from  a  direct  ascent  as  possible,  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  roof 

11.  All  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  even  when  properly 
constructed  and  placed,  and  even  when  acting  in  concert  with  a  curren: 
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of  warm  air  flowing  into  the  room,  should  be  supplied  with  some  simple 
reliable  exhaustive  power,  which  can  be  applied  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  with  a  force  varying  with  the  demands  of  the  season,  and  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  the  apartment 

12.  The  most  simple,  economical,  and  reliable  motive  power  available 
in  most  school-houses  is  heat,  or  the  same  process  by  which  the  natural 
upward  movements  of  air  are  induced  and  sustained.  Heat  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  column  of  air  in  a  ventilating  flue — 

1.  By  carrying  up  the  ventilating  flue  close  beside,  or  even  within  the 
smok^  flue,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  heating  apparatus. 

2.  By  carrying  up  the  smoke-pipe  within  the  ventilating  flue,  either 
the  whole  length,  or  in  the  upper  portion  only.  In  a  small  school-room, 
the  heat  from  the  smoke-pipe  carried  up  for  a  few  feet  only  in  the  ven- 
tilating flue  before  it  projects  above  the  roof,  is  a  motive  power  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  constant  draught  of  cool  and  vitiated  air,  into  a  opening  near 
the  floor. 

3.  By  kindling  a  fire  at  the  bottoc^,  or  other  convenient  point  in  the 
ventilating  flue — 

If  the  same  flue  is  used  for  smoke  from  the  fire,  and  vitiated  air  from 
the  apartment,  some  simple  self-acting  valve  or  damper  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air,  which  shall  close 
at  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  inside  of  the  flue,  and  thus  prevent 
any  reverse  current,  or  down  draught,  carrying  smoke  and  soot  into  the 
apartment. 

4.  By  discharging  a  jet  of  steam,  or  a  portion  of  warm  all  from  the 
furnace,  or  other  warming  apparatus,  directly  into  the  ventilating  flue. 

Any  application  of  heat  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
ventilating  flue  can  be  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated,  will  cause  a  flow  of  air  from  the  apartment  to  sustain 
the  combustion,  (if  there  is  a  fire  in  the  flue,)  and  to  supply  the  partial 
vacuum  in  the  flue,  which  is  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
same. 

In  all  school  buildings,  when  several  apartments  are  to  be  ventilated, 
the  most  effectual,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  most  economical  mode 
of  securing  a  motive  power,  is  to  construct  an  upright  brick  shaft  or  tlue, 
and  in  that  to  build  a  fire,  or  carry  up  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  stove,  fur- 
nace, or  other  warming  apparatus ;  and  then  to  discharge  the  ventila- 
ting  flues  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  apartment,  into  this  upright 
shaft  The  fire-draught  will  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  this  shafl,  to  fill 
which,  a  draught  will  be  established  upon  every  room  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  lateral  flues.  Whenever  a  shaft  of  this  kind  is  resorted 
to,  the  flues  for  ventilation  may  be  lateral,  and  the  openings  into  them 
may  be  inserted  near  the  floor. 

13.  With  a  flue  properly  constructed,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  spontane- 
ous upward  movement  of  the  warm  air  within  it.  and  so  ]>laced  that  the 
air  is  not  exposed  lo  the  chilling  influence  of  external  cold,  a  tumoap. 

constructed  after  the  plan  of  Emerson's  Ejector,  or  Mott's  Exhausting 
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Cowl,  will  assist  the  ventilation,  and  especially  when  there  are  any  cur> 
rents  in  the  atmosphere.  But  such  caps  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome- 
any  considerable  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  ventilating  flues,  even 
when  there  is  much  wind. 

14.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of  a  school-room  will  be  facilitated 
by  applying  a  double  sash  to  all  windows  having  a  northern  and  eastern 
exposure,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  winter. 

15.  In  every  furnace  and  on  every  stove,  a  capacious  vessel,  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water  and  protected  from  the  dust,  should  be  placed. 

16.  Every  school-room  sho&ld  be  furnished  with  two  thermometera 
placed  on  opposite  sides  in  the  room,  and  the  temperature  in  the  winter 
should  not  be  allowed  to  attain  beyond  68^  Fahrenheit  at  a  level  of  four 
feet  from  the  floor,  or  70^  at  the  height  of  six  feet. 

17.  The  necessity  for  ventilation  in  an  occupied  apartment  is  not  ob- 
viated by  merely  reducing  the  atmosphere  to  a  low  temperature. 

18.  No  apparatus,  however  skillfully  constructed  or  judiciou.«Iy  lo- 
cated, can  dispense  with  the  careful  oversight  of  a  thoughtful  teacher. 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  printed  on  the  principles  and  modes 
of  ventilation,  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  educators,  committees,  and 
teachers,  to  enlighten  and  liberalize  the  public  mind  and  action  on  this 
important  subject — not  only  in  reference  to  school-rooms,  but  to  halls  of 
justice  and  legislation,  to  churches,  lecture  room&  and  workshops. — to  all 
places  where  human  beings  congregate  in  large  numbers,  for  business 
or  pleasure. 

Mr.  D.  Leach,  one  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  to  visit  schools  and  confer  with  committees  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  school-houses,  remarks  in  1853: 

Id  a  large  majority  of  school-hooses,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  but  by 
opening  the  windows  and  doors.  And  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  hi» 
been  but  imperfectly  acoomplished.  The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably 
been  too  small.  As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  would  make  the  following 
BuggestioDB.  To  ventilate  a  room  properly  containing  fifty  persons,  the  ventilat- 
ing tube  should  not  be  leas  than  fifteen  square  inches  inside.  The  tube  should  be 
made  of  very  thin  boards,  well  seasoned,  with  a  smooth  inside  soriaoe,  and  it 
should  be  perfectly  tijght.  It  should  be  wholly  within  the  room,  and  opposite  to 
the  register  or  stove.  There  should  be  an  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
ventilating  tubes  should  be  connected  in  the  attic,  and  conducted  through  the 
roof,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  cap.  Another  method,  which  is  far  prefera- 
ble, is  08  follows :  The  smoke  pipes  may  be  conducted  into  a  cast  iron  pipe  rest- 
ing on  soap-stone  in  the  attic  floor,  instead  of  a  chimney  built  fVom  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar.  This  oast  iron  pipe  may  be  surrounded  by  a  brick  chimney,  into  which 
the  ventilating  tubes  should  lead.  The  space  in  the  chimney  should  be  equal  to 
the  spaces  in  the  tubes,  after  making  suitable  allowance  for  Uie  pipe,  and  the  in- 
erease  of  friction.  By  this  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tubes  will  be  rarefied,  and 
a  rapid  current  of  air  produced.  All  attempts  to  ventilate  rooms  with  tubes  in 
the  wall,  or  of  less  size  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  inches  for  fifty  persons,  have^ 
BO  far  as  I  imve  examined,  failed.  No  artificial  means  will  secure  good  ventilation 
when  the  tt^mperature  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  outer  air  are  nearly  the  same^ 
without  the  npplioation  of  heat  to  the  air  in  the  tubes.  Unless  the  air  is  heated 
before  being  admitted  into  the  room,  it  should  be  let  in  at  the  top,  and  not  at  ths 
bottom,  and  always  through  a  large  number  of  small  apertures.  The  quantity  of 
pure  air  admitted  must  always  be  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be  forced  out. 
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Methods  of   Ventilation  and  Warming,  recently  introducep 

LNTO  THE  School-Houses  of  Boston. 

I;i  February,  1846,  the  School  Commiilee  of  Boston  appointed 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  E.  G.  Loring,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
a  Committee  '*  to  consider  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  the  school- 
houses  under  the  care  of  this  Board,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting 
some  method  of  remedying  the  very  defective  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  accomplished."  The  Committee  were  further  "  authorized 
to  ventilate  any  three  school-houses,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
deem  expedient."  Under  these  instructions,  the  Committee  visited, 
and  carefully  examined  all  the  school-houses  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  and  instituted  a  variety  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  on  the  best  method  of  ventilation,  to  be  generally  intro- 
duced. In  December,  1846,  this  Committee  made  a  Report,  for  a 
copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author,  Dr.  Clark,  by  whose 
agency  and  ingenuity  mainly,  these  great  improvements,  both  in  ven- 
tilation and  warming,  hereafter  detailed,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston r  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Clark 
for  the  use  of  the  cuts  by  which  this  Report,  and  a  subsequent  Re- 
port, are  illustrated.  We  shall  extract  largely  from  these  valuable 
documents,  with  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  views  here  recommended  are  substantially  the  same  with  those 
presented  under  the  head  of  Ventilation,  in  this  Treatise. 

"  Your  Commiilee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Board,  chieflv  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  general  and  well  established  Physiological  and  Pnilosophical 
principles,  as  have  a  distinct  and  intimate  relation  to  tne  subject  of  this  Re- 
port, and  may  be  useful  in  its  elucidation. 

In  doing  this,  there  are  two  things  of  which  they  hope  to  satisfy  the  Board. 

PirsL  The  necessity  of  a  system  of  ventilation,  which  shall  furnish,  for  all 
the  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  at  all  times,  an  abundant  supply 
of  an  atmosphere  entirely  adapted,  in  its  purity  and  temperature,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration. 

Secondly.  The  entire  failure  of  the  measures  heretofore  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  end. 

The  function  of  Respiration,  is  that  process,  by  whose  agency  and  constant 
operation,  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  to  the  internal  surface  oi  the  Inn^,  and 
there  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  enecting 
certain  changes  in  it,  which  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  bodily  organs.  During  this  process,  the  atmos- 
phere is  constantly  losing  its  oxygen,  which  is  carried  into  the  circulation, 
•vhile,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  becoming  overcharged  with  the  carbonic  acia 
gas,  which  is  continually  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  by  respiration.  Thi:3  effete 
and  deadly  poison  spreads  itself  rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  room. 

*  M.  Lassaigne  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  investigations,  that,  contrary  to  a 
common  opinion,  the  air  in  a  room  which  has  served  for  respiration  without 
being  renewed,  contains  carbonic  acid  alike  in  every  part,  above  as  well  as  be- 
low; the  difference  in  proportion  is  but  slight;  and,  where  appreciable,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  greater  quantitv  in  the 
apper  parts  of  a  room.  These  experiments  establish  the  very  important  fact,  that 
all  the  air  of  a  room  must  be  changed,  in  order  to  restore  its  purity.'* 

Dr.  W)rman  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  point:  'Although  carbonic 
acid  is  a  much  heavier  gas  than  aimosphenc  air,  it  does  not,  from  this  cause, 
fall  to  the  floor,  but  is  equally  diffused  through  the  room.  If  the  gas  is  formea 
an  the  floor  without  change  of  temperature,  this  diffusion  may  not  take  place 

'dilliman's  Jbamal  for  September,  1846. 
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rapidly.  In  the  celebrated  OroUo  del  Cane^  carbonic  acid  esca|ies  from  the  floor, 
and  rises  to  a  certain  height,  which  is  pretty  well  defined  to  the  si^t  on  the 
walls ;  below  this  line,  a  dog  is  destroyed,  as  if  in  water ;  above  it,  he  is  not 
affected.  An  analysis  uf  the  air  above  and  below  a  brazier  ha?  been  made, 
and  it  was  found  equally  contaminated, — the  former  containing  4  65  per  cent, 
and  the  latter  iJ&  pei  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

'  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Devergie,  who  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  poisonous  effects  of  these  gasses,  it  appears,  that  the  heat  disengaged 
from  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  produces  an  equable  mixture  at  all  eleva- 
tions in  the  apartment ;  and  this  state  of  things  continues  as  long  as  the  room 
remains  warm ;  but  aAer  twelve  hours  or  more,  the  carbonic  acid  sinks,  and 
while  that  near  the  ceiling  contains  only  a  seventy-eighth,  that  near  the  floor 
contains  nearly  four  times  as  much,  or  a  nineteenth.'    (See  Prac.  Trea,  p.  77.) 

If  further  proof  be  needed,  to  establish  this  position,  we  have  other  testimony. 
During  respiration,  a  considerable  quantitv  of  vapor  is  dischai^ed  from  the 
lungs.  With  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Tredgold  says:  'if  the  air  did  not  contain 
this  mixture  of  vapor,  it  would  not  rise  when  expelled ;  and  we  hiAre  to  ad* 
mire  one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful  arrangements,  by  which  our  all -wise 
Creator  has  provided  against  the  repeated  inhalation  oi  the  same  air ;  for  a 
mixture  of  azote,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  vapor,  at  the  temperature  it  is  eject- 
ed, is  much  lighter  than  common  air  even  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence,  it 
rises  with  such  velocity,  that  it  is  entirely  removed  from  us  before  it  becomes 
diflused  in  the  atmosphere.  But  as  all  gaseous  bodies  and  vapors  intimateljr 
mix  when  suffered  to  remain  in  contact,  we  see  how  important  it  is  that  venu- 
laiion  should  be  continual ;  that  the  noxious^gasses  should  be  expelled  a.^  soon 
as  generated;  and  that  the  ventilation  should  be  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
room.'    {See  TVedrold  on  Warmings  <f<.,p.  70. 

If,  to  the  foul  effluvia  ejected  from  the  lungs,  and  accumulating  in  an  apart- 
ment as  badl^  ventilated  as  one  of  our  school-rooms,  be  added  the  fouler 
matter  thrown  mto  the  air  from  the  insensible  perspiration  of  so  many  individuals, 
many  of  whom  are  of  uncleanly  habits  in  person  and  apparel,  it  is  apparent,  that, 
in  a  very  limited  period  of  time,  the  air,  .in  a  perfectly  close  room,  would  become 
80  entirely  unfit  for  respiration,  that,  to  all  who  were  exposed  to  its  influence, 
submersion  in  water  could  not  be  more  certainly  fatal. 

The  terrible  effects  of  continued  exposure  to  carbonic  acid  ^as  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  have  been  graphically  described  by  Howard,  in  his  account  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  shut  up  in 
this  place  for  only  ten  hours,  without  any  other  means  of  ventilation  than  one 
fmafl  opening,  but  twenty-six  were  found  alive,  when  it  came  to  be  opened; 
and  most  of  mese  suffered  afterward  from  malignant  fevers. 

The  fainting  of  feeble  persons  in  crowded  assemblies,  and  the  asphyxia,  so 
oAen  produced  in  those  who  descend  into  deep  wells  without  suitable  precau- 
tion, are  familiar  examples  of  the  same  noxious  eflTects  of  this  poison. 

In  has  been  usually  estimated,  that  every  individual,  by  respiration,  and  the 
various  exhalations  from  the  body,  consumes  or  renders  unfit  tor  use,  at  least 
from  four  to  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  This  is  probably  a  low  esti- 
mate ;  but  authors  of  good  repute  differ  considerably  on  this  point.  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  remarks,  in  this  connection,  are  interesting  and  pertinent.  '  The  Phys- 
iological Chemists,'  says  he,  *  have  placed  in  our  hands  a  more  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  deterioration  of  air  in  dwelling  rooms,  than  by  the 
best  eudiometer ;  for  they  have  shown,  by  repeated  experiments  on  respir? 
lion,  that  a  man  consumes  about  thirty-two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  in  a  minute, 
which  is  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lun^.  Now, 
■the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  about  one  fifth ;  hence  it  will  be 
■'bima,  that  the  quantity  rendered  unfit  for  supporting  either  combustion  or  ani- 
mal life,  by  one  man,  in  one  minute,  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic 
inches,  by  respiration  only.  But  a  man  makes  twenty  respirations  in  a  minute, 
and  draws  in  and  expels  forty  inches  of  air  at  each  respiration;  consequently, 
ihe  total  quantity  contaminated  in  one  minute,  by  passing  through  the  lungs,  is 
sight  hundred  cubic  inches.'*  The  other  sources  of  impurity,  which  should 
be  considered,  will  increase  the  estimate  to  the  amount  above  stated.  The 
amount  of  vapor  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  thus  added  to  the  impuritiet 
of  the  air,  Is  said  to  exceed  six  grains  per  minute.    It  has  also  been  shown 

'Tredffold  on  Warming,  dec.,  p.  69 
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iTians  :«   BC    ml:   i&x    n  iiiimfL'itt:^^  m>'<if'iitntt*^  am  XKeicofs.  vrktrti    a««w 
u?    irr  *!s:Tn.fnntr  :ar   uiaiiiix:^  x£  .^r  von   vsica   4fe«»  tntm  av^ 

hitul:-;.  miitr  is«  lie  sirn  ncni*  Ji&i  vr  r% ,-  i»io%^'^sv  mc  jfttx 

.*»  ncif!  >-•-   »  m?  rroKSHf   tnanrrr  t  r  «ca  lAl-^a-      TV   ^<v«es. 

sons',  r^.mfr.-ji  -C  *3ca  t-jlhl  satMu:.  ye  ^iiucc*:^  ja»i  ?«*n»^5Nw  J»  5^*uw 
•a.  -TTtt^  •fT'ST  ii--«?»  i»:ar^  ::i  jpasr  x-  :«;B«ciai  "air  j»^m.>QO«f!:tf  a  .adi^r  k 

L  -»-—  *ir.z:rL:ss.  &  SUL2.  MOMi  mzx  z:Ji!CuST  cancer.  Jjifv     ;\  » 

Dr.  R*ii  iCi"^-  Hi:  ^  i*-<t  ^t^  jcss  lUi  rur^r  cTt:&:  i^  .c  A:;r  4  wu^*.^. 
Tv?  r^rr  ear.  -f^:  ::s.pr^<'.:<.<  rr-^i-fc  rr  ]rott-  O.oxJt  T>f>f.  at  ,x*^-  ^-iv^  ^^ 

had  tr.'iearor^:  :^  L::pr.Te  ne  arm -rarer?  rr  a  :S?  ts?ea::s  rijivyN-  a:  ^•iw'iT 
di5j»<A^  To  ±i-  cn-tofTJ.— ••<!/ «♦•  >^  «^  -^.u  jm^  »  X  lu**:' ii^r«.— ciw  ht^ 
stnictor?  arccvjmr-?!.^  v:*  report,  for  reJ^:":  a-.i  ii-s  ^xr*?\:«^.L  OMtamtv,  i$i5w 
lessor  jf  tiro  rery  zreat  eriU.  Yoar  Cosnair^^f  :;x:-c  u:  ;bK^ir  xuats  v  ikr 
wcboo\-hoi<^.  *  urinz  :he  Sifverrst  iars  of  :.^s:  win^rr.  rha:  ro  >^^fcKy-;  tnx^^ 
had  \^<  '.'^r,  :r»r?e.  a'ld  tha:  m  -r^  'Jian  Cialt\v  :*«a  iuK*  a:  Vjii^j  5^yw  wtn>K^«« 
open  for  ir.*;  admi-«i  n  ff  pare  air.  Ye:  -Jiis  KJan^VTVHj*  aiK»  m;ti:KHi>  lu^cuv^ 
oiilr  miij?atr>  '.r.  -  ^.-:1''  of  ^-ad  air.  by  erratic?  ^^rr.:"!^  U  :  rvxlwct^  c\ivh  *tKt 
mflafnmatonr  c>  npi^inrs.  ard  ihe  air  «ill  -v^nvains  »mi"^ifY'.  v*!t*iivu^,  att4 
highlr  d-*leieriou>  .  sarncienily  50,  10  aiieci  :he  vVlicat^  v^rv^inuatKMi  v>l*  chiW- 
hood-' 10  r.lizn-  i>  elasiiciiy.  and  de5m\v  :hat  h<saUhiul  j^vsical  av'^:K««  on 
which  depen  !5  the  ri?»->r  of  maiurrr  vifars. 

We  have  already  referred  10  som^  ot  xhe  morp  violent  and  siKid^st  t^rtKns  v\f<'\ « 
posare  to  air  nimbly  charged  wiih  these  ik^xivhis  ^ss^e^  rheir  aw  others  ^  hick 
are  more  remote,  and,  10  a  superficial  obcserver.  lets*  notiotsiMe  But  thex  am 
not,  therefore,  of  less  importance.  The  srni\-e  cvHise^iien^^es  of  a  Knur  KNM\tiiK 
ned  expo-are  to  an  atmosphere  but  a  little  beK^w  the  staiui^^ui  ot  natum 
Vraritv,  although  not  immediately  mcomiaiible  with  life,  can  har\ll    Ih^  o\e» 
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Stated.  These  effects  are  oAen  so  insidious  in  their  approach,  as  hardly  to  ai- 
aiici  notice ;  they  are  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  be  provided  ag/anst  in 
advance. 

Children,  confined  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  schools,  soon  lose  the  niduy 
and  cheerful  complexions  of  perfect  health  which  belong  to  youth,  and  acquire 
the  sallow  and  depressed  countenances  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
over-worked  factory  operatives,  or  the  tenants  of  apartments  unvisited  by  the 
sun  or  air.  We  noticed  in  many  faces,  also,  particularly  towards  the  close  of 
a  school  session,  a  feverish  flush,  so  bright  that  it  might  easily  deceive  an  in- 
experienced eye,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  healthy  bloom.  Alas  I  it  was  only  a 
transient  and  ineffectual  effort  of  nature  to  produce,  by  overaction^  those  salu- 
tary changes  which  she  really  wanted  the  vower  to  accomplish. 

The  condition  of  the  pupils,  depressed  as  they  are  by  these  influences,  i* 
constantly  demanding  increased  exertions  from  their  Instructors,  while  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  place  the  standard  of  education  at  an  elevation  suffi- 
ciently difficult  of  access  imder  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Your  committee  are  .'satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of  the  school- 
houses  daily  impairs  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  Instructors,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  That  its  continuance  will  pro- 
duce, not  only  immediate  discomfort  and  disease,  but,  by  its  effect  un  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  children,  who  must  pass  in  them  a  large  portion  of  rhose 
years  most  susceptible  to  physical  injury,  will  directly  and  certainly  reduce 
the  amount  of  constitutional  vigor  hereafter  to  be  possessed  by  that  large  mass 
of  our  population,  which  now  and  hereafter  is  to  receive  its  education  in  these 
schools. 

Although  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  school-houses  varied  very  much  in 
particular  cases,  either  owing  to  the  time  of  the  visits,  or  from  the  amoimt  of 
attention  and  intelligence  of  the  Masters,  yet  in  none  of  them  was  it  at  all  sat- 
isfactory ;  not  one  of  them  was  furnished  with  any  useful  or  systematic  means 
of  ventilation.  Every  one,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  con- 
dition in  this  respect,  required  the  frequent  and  laborious  attention  of  the  In- 
structors,  and  often  to  a  degree  which  must  have  seriously  interfered  with  their 
legitimate  duties. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  registers,  in  or  near  the  ceiling,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  foul  air,  but  which  your  Committee  be- 
lieve to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  The  openings  through  the  roof  into  the 
open  air,  where  they  exist,  are  so  small,  as  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  relieve  the 
attics ;  so  that  the  bad  air  must  accumulate  there,  and,  after  becoming  condensed 
be  gradually  forced  back  again,  to  be  breathed  over  by  the  same  lungs 
which  have  already  rejected  it.  The  condition  of  the  apartments,  afler  under- 
going a  repetition  of  such  a  process,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  easily  be 
imagined.'* 

A  reference  to  the  subjoined  diagram  will  explain  at  once  the  present  state 
of  the  Ventilation  of  the  School-Houses. 


a.  Healed  air  from  furnace. 

b.  Hot    air    escaping    through 
open  window. 

c.  Cold    air    entering    through 
open  window. 
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li  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  lo  some,  perhap,  ihai  ihc  subject  of  ventila- 
ting our  school-rooms  has  not  long  ago  receired  the  consideration  necessaiy 
to  remedy,  or  even  to  have  prevented  altogether,  the  evils  of  which  we  at  pres- 
ent complain.  But  these  evils  have  not  always  existed.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  stoves  and  furnaces  now  ir.  common  use,  are  of  comparatively 
modem  date;  and  moreover,  that  the  ample  fireplaces,  which  they  have  dis- 
placed, always  proved  perfectly  eflicieni  ventilators,  although,  it  is  true,  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  cooifort  and  fuel.  But  in  closing  the  fireplaces,  and  sulv 
slituting  more  economical  methods  of  warming,  evils  of  far  greater  magnitude 
have  been  entailed  upon  us 

It  i>  evident,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  operation  any  corapleie  system  of 
ventilation,  there  must  be  connected  with  it  some  apparatus  lo  regrilaie  the 


situated  in  the  cellars;  the  remainder  with  stoves,  placed  in  ihe  school-rooms 
themselves.  Most  of  the  furnaces  possess  great  healing  powers, — indeed  much 
greater  than  is  necessary,  if  the  heat  generated  by  ihem  were  properly  econo- 
mized, or  could  be  made  available ; — but,  as  now  constructed,  they  are  almost 
worse  than  useless,  consuming  large  quantities  of  fuel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
overheating  the  air  which  passes  through  them,  as  to  deprive  it  of  some  of  its 
best  qualities,  and  render  it  unsuitable  tor  respiration,  it  is  diilicult  to  define, 
with  precision,  and  by  analirsis,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  air  subjected 
to  the  action  of  metallic  surfaces,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  unpleasant 
dryness  of  the  air  can  be  delected,  very  readily,  by  the  senses ;  and  the  head- 
ache, and  other  unpleasant  sensations,  experiencea  by  those  who  breathe  such 
an  atmosphere,  would  .*4eem  to  prove  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  electricity. 
The  rapid  oxydation  and  destruction  of  the  iroiiwork  of  the  furnaces  them- 
belves,  also  tends  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  examinations,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  arrives  at  the  rooms,  is  ot\en  as  high  as  50(P  and  Gumo  Fahren- 
heit. Of  course,  it  is  eniirely  impossible  to  diffuse  air,  thus  heated,  in  the 
parts  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  passes  rapidly  out  of  the 
windows,  which  may  be  open;  the  rest  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  remains  until 

Sartially  cooled,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  by  the  walls  and  closed  win- 
ows,  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  room.  The  consec^uences  are,  that,  while 
much  more  caloric  is  sent  into  the  apartment  than  is  requisite,  many  of  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  cold  and 
stagnant. 

The  sjurce  of  the  cold  air  for  supplying  the  furnaces,  is  not  always  fre« 
from  objection  ;  some  being  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  drains,  cesspot^ls, 
Ace.  This  is  a  radical  detect,  as  it  must  inevitably  affect  the  whole  air  of  the 
building.  The  boxes,  which  admit  the  cold  air  to  the  furnaces,  are  much  loo 
contracted  ;  some  of  them  being  only  a  few  inches  square,  when  their  capacity 
ought  lu  be  nearly  as  many  feet.  The  air  enters  the  *  cold-air  '  chamber  of 
the  furnace,  at  its  top,  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  down  between  thin 
brick  walls,  (which  shtntld  be  coL/^  but  which  are  often  heated  to  300o  Fahren- 
heit,) to  the  lower  pan  oi  the  furnace, and  thence  into  the  'hot-air'  chaml>ers, 
4Uid  so  on  to  the  rooms  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the  *  hot-air'  chamber 
must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  far  beyond  that  of  the  '  cold-air'  chamber,  in 
order  to  compel  the  air,  against  its  own  natural  tendencies,  to  pass  into  it  with 
any  velocity  or  volume,  and  the  very  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  almost  de- 
feats itself;  as,  by  driving  the  fire  for  this  purpose,  the  '  cold-air '  chamber  b^ 
comes  still  hotter,  so  that  at  last  the  contest  is  decided  only  by  the  greater  cal- 
orific capabilities  which  the  iron  plates  possess  over  the  brick  wall.  At  any 
rale,  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  frequently  raised  to  a  red  and  even  a 
tDhit4;  heaJ,  by  running  the  furnaces  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  soon  destroys 
them,  and  they  require  consequently  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  addition  to 
all  this  waste  of  fuel  and  material,  the  folly  of  attempting,  in  any  wny^  to 
warm  school-rooms  whose  windows  are  freely  opened  lo  the  admission  6l  an 
atmosphere,  at  the  low  temperature  of  our  winter  climate,  may  well  claim  i 
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.  The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  the  two  houses  al- 
leady  referred  to,  are  now  ventilated. 

Plan  of  the  Ventilation  of  the  Eliot  School-Housb. 


a.  a.  Cold  air  channels  to 
^maces. 

b.  b.     Heated  air. 

The  arrows  show  the  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  furnaces 
to  the  outlet  at  the  roof 

c.  Gas  burner. 


This  house  was  entirel^r  without  any  external  opening  through  the  roof 
The  other  arrangements  in  it  presented  nothing  peculiar.  The  '  exits  and  the 
entrances '  were  all  as  deficient  in  capacity  as  usual.  The  first  care  was  to 
perforate  the  roof  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  an  opening  of  sufficient 
size  made  to  carry  a  turn-cap  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  in  its  smallest 
part.  The  cold-air  shafl,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  square 
inches,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  measure  six  hundred,  or  about  four  times  its  for- 
mer size.  The  necessary  repairing  of  one  furnace,  p^ave  us  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  its  air-chamber  very  considerably.  Water,  lor  evaporation,  was  placed 
within  a  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  registers  in  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
attic,  being  below  the  ceiling,  were  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  increased 
in  size. 

Although  we  think  the  want  of  connection  of  the  cowl  at  the  roof  with  the 
registers  from  the  rooms  by  closed  lubes,  a  decided  disadvantage,  we  were  sat- 
isfied, on  the  whole,  with  the  results;  as  the  alterations  gave  great  relief 
These  changes  were  made  during  the  month  of  February,  1846,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  suffered  during  the  winter,  was  the  occasional  rise  of  the 
temperature  to  five  or  ten  degrees  beyond  the  desired  point.  The  atmosphere 
has  lost  its  bad  odor  almost  entirely,  and  is  of  course  much  more  agreeable. 
A  gas  burner  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  ventilator,  for  use 
when  extra  power  is  needed. 

Plan  op  the  Ventilation  op  the  Endicott  School-HOuse. 


This  house,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was  healed  by  furnaces  in  the  cellar, 
one  for  each  room.  Its  ventilating  flues  were  arranged  in  a  better  manner  than 
usual,  opening  into  little  separate  chimneys  which  pierced  the  roof  near  the 
copings.  Bui  they  had  proved  to  be  insufficient,  both  on  account  of  their  size 
and  situation.  They  were  also  affected  sensibly  by  down-gusts,  which  com- 
pletely reversed  their  action  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  and  wind. 
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a.  a.  Currents  of  heated  air 
paMlng  to  the  ventilating  flues. 

b.  b.    Cold  air  channels. 

c  c.  Cold  air  valves  opening 
opon  the  hot-air  currents. 

F.  P.    Furnaces. 

8.  Stove  in  ventilator  in  the 
attic. 


After  enlarging  the  cold-air  shaft  to  a  proper  size,  it  was  thought  best,  (as  tht 
bot-air  pipe  passed  through  the  brick  wall,  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  altered,) 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  outer  wall  directly  behind  the  register  which 
delivered  the  hot-air  into  the  room.  An  aperture  of  sixteen  inches  square, 
commanded  by  a  revolving  damper,  was  'therefore  cut.  It  has  been  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well;  as  we  now  get  a  much  larger  volume,  of  more  tem- 
perate and  purer  air. 

For  the  aelivery  of  the  bad  air,  the  following  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Large  wooden  boxes,  or  air-shafts,  were  carried  from  the  floor  of  each  story 
into  the  attic,  where  they  communicate,  by  closed  metal  pipes  of  the  same  size, 
with  a  tin  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  continued  to  the  roof,  ter- 
minating there  in  a  large  cowl.  There  are  openings,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  room,  into  the  ventilating  shafts,  which  can  be  used  separately,  or 
together,  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  requires. 

An  air-tight  coal  stove,  placed  within  the  drum,  in  the  attic,  completes  the 
apparatus.    This  has  been  only  recently  constructed  ;  but  from  results  already 

Sroduced,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  entire  ability  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
esirable. 

The  same  general  statements  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Grammar  School-houses,  will  apply  to  the  Primary  School-houses.  They  are 
undoubtedly  in  as  bad  a  condition,  to  say  the  least;  and  from  their  smaller  ca- 
pacities in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  they  contain,  require 
particular  attention. 

For  ventilation  of  these,  and  the  Recitation  rooms,  which  resemble  them  in 
structure  ami  size,  your  Commiiiee  recommend  the  use  of  the  double  fireplace* 
or  the  Ventilating  Stove,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  If  the  latter  be 
used,  ventilating  flues,  opening  at  the  ceiling,  must  be  carried  out  of  the  roof. 
It  onlv  remains  for  your  Committee  to  describe,  more  particularly,  the  svstem 
of  venu'lation  which  they  consider  to  be,  in  its  general  features,  best  adapted 
for  the  school-houses  under  the  care  of  the  Board.  Much  of  it  has  al- 
ready been  anticipated  in  other  parts  of  this  Report;  and  the  following 
plan  will  show,  at  a  glance,  belter  tnan  any  description  can  do,  its  particular 
featares. 

*  See  pagt  38  of  this  Eany  for  a  dlacram  and  dMCrlption. 
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a.  a.    Cold-air  channel,  three  feel  ic 
Pnraace. 

F.     Pomace,  three  feet  in  diameter  [ 

The  walls  twelve  inches  thick, 
i.    Smoke  tlu< 

b.  b.  b.  b,  Cui 
due  of  four  feel  i 
air  is  difl'used  ii 


diameter,  opening  tmderoeaih  at 
.  a  hrick  chamber  ten  feel  square. 


i  a  meter,  which  suppiie! 
all  parts  of  ihe  room,    _ 
iths  o{  Ihe  regisiers. 
The  Teniilaijiig  .^haft,  iivo  and  a  half  feel  in  diameter,  Into  which  the 
ton)  gasscs  are  collected,  and  frotn  which  ihej  are  finaltj  discharged  into  the 

c.    An  Argand  Lamp,  to  be  lighted  from  ihe  aiiic. 

r.  r.  r.    Registers,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  circulatioo  Is  controlled. 
The  Committee  recommend  allenlion  lo  the  fnllowing  general  nla  fm  Ven- 
UialuiH  and  Warming. 

1.  The  air  inusi  be  taken  (Vom  a  pure  &oar 
bnilding  are  the  bext,  as  cheteby  all  impurities 
lalten  from  near  the  surface  of  Ibe  ground,  are  a 

2.  In  order  to  ensure  a  constant  and  abuadan 


r  parts  of  the 


Jnled  wilh  a 


iwlo 


dot  M 


e  kind,  < 


ilh^ 


s  be  carried  entirely  beneath  the  fntnace. 
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If  the  cellar  is  wet  and  the  sitnatiou  low,  the  underground  culvert  or  channel 
should  be  of  brick,  laid  in  cement. 

i.  The  furnace  chamber  should  be  so  large  that  it  can  be  entered  at  any 
ume,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  down  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  or 
to  observe  the  temperature.  A  large  earthen  pan  for  the  evaporation  of  water 
should  never  be  omitted.  This  should  be  kept  always  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
water  required  to  be  frequenilv  changed. 

5.  A  thermometer  should  be  constantly  at  hand,  and  the  temjiern/ure  in  the 
warm-air  chamber  shm'fl  never  b^  alhired  to  exc-t<i  thai  of  boiliHi:^  voter.  A  still 
lower  temperature  is  oficn  desirable.  If  this  point  is  secured,  the  hot  air  can 
be  conducted  with  perfect  safety  under  floors,  or  into  any  part  of  the  building, 
for  its  better  diffusion. 

6.  The  openings  for  the  almission  of  the  warm  air  into  the  rooms,  should  b  • 
as  numerous  as  pt>ssil)le.  The  long  platform  occupied  by  the  teachers,  by  beinif 
perforated  in  front  for  its  whole  length,  would  be  an  excellent  diflusing  surface 

7.  Openings  of  ample  size  must  be  made  in  the  highest  points  of  the  ceiling, 
to  be  connected  at  the  top  of  the  roof  with  a  turn-cap  or  louvre,  the  former 
being  always  surmounted  with  a  vane.  It  is  better  that  the  ceiling  should  be 
perforated  at  its  centre,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  rimning  the  ventilating 
shaft,  at  fin^t,  horizontally,  if  the  perpendicular  and  terminal  portion  of  it  is  ot 
considerable  length. 

8.  It  is  hig'ilij  important  to  have  a  power  of  so  mi:  sort,  within  the  apparatus  at  its 
top,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  constant  action,  and  of  increasing  the  force  of 
the  apparatus,  whenever  tne  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  crowding  of  the  room, 
render  it  necessary.*  For  this  purpose,  the  most  convenient  and  economical 
means  are  furnished  by  a  gas  bnnier,  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  stove;  and  one  of 
these  should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  use,  when  neither  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  or  the  low  temperature  of  the  external  aimosphere  are  suthcient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

9.  All  the  openings  and  flues  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  foul  air,  should  be  of  the  maximum  size;  that  is,  they  should  be  calculated 
for  the  Utrgtst  nuvibers  which  the  apartment  is  ever  intended  to  accommodate 

10.  Valves  must  be  placed  in  all  the  flues,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
regulated  without  leaving  the  rooms  into  which  they  open. 

11.  The  best  average  temperature  lor  school-rooms,  is  from  64o  to  fiSo 
Fahrenheit;  this  range  including  that  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  their  best 
reasons. 

For  the  Durpose  of  summer  ventilation,  and  for  occasional  use  in  moderate 
weather,  nreplaces  of  good  size  should  be  constructed  in  all  the  new  houses,  at 
least.  They  should  always  be  double,  and  furnished  with  large  air  chambers, 
which  communicate  with  the  open  air.  When  not  in  use,  they  must  be  closed 
with  tight  boards  or  shutters,  as  they  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  regular 
ventilation. 

With  these  arrangements,  intelligently  controlled  by  the  Teachers,  your 
Committee  believe  that  an  atmosphere  will  be  secured  which  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable  and  salubrious;  which  will  lighten  the  labors  of  the  Teachers,  and 
promote  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness,  of  the  thousands  of  children  who 
are  daily  congregated  in  our  Public  Schools." 

This  Report  was  received, and  the  same  Comrrittee  were  •'directed 
to  adapt  to  each  school-roonti  such  apparatus,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  secure  to  them  proper  ventilation  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  arrangements  of  the  furnaces  as 
may  be  required."  To  be  able  to  execute  this  order,  the  Committee 
applied  to  the  City  Authorities  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  which 
was  readily  granted,  after  an  examination  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  of  the  school-houses 
in  which  the  improved  ventilating  apparatus  had  been  introduced 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  • 

*  'nils  in  practice  has  not  been  found  neeeMMary,  although  it  may  Im  ■ometimea. 
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'*  In  order  to  be  fully  satisfied,  the  Committee  visited  the  Endicou  School, 
where  the  apparatus  was  in  operation.  The  day  was  exceedingly  wet  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  yet  the  air  of  tne  rooms  was  found  in  an  unobjectionable  condi- 
tion. The  masters  fully  sustained  the  representations  of  the  petitioners ;  and 
from  their  statements,  as  well  as  from  their  own  observations,  the  Committee 
were  satisfied  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  said  apparatus. 

In  order,  however,  to  liave  a  more  full  investigation  of  the  matter,  the  Com- 
Tiittee.  on  a  subsequent  day,  visited  the  Johnson  School  and  the  Boylston 
School.  The  day  was  dry  and  cold,  and  they  found  the  air  in  the  Johnson 
School  in  a  luierabl^  good  condition.  This  is  a  girls'  school ;  and  it  is  well 
tfnuwn  that  tne  pupils  in  such  schools  are  neater,  and  attend  in  cleaner  and 
more  tidy  apparel,  than  the  pupils  in  the  boys'  schools. 

In  the  Boylston  School,  however,  the  Committee  found  the  air  very  disagree- 
able and  oppressive ;  and  they  could  not  but  feel  the  importance  of  executing 
some  plan  of  relief" 

If  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, — or  whatever  the  money- 
compelling  power  may  be  called — in  every  city,  and  town,  and  dis- 
trict, would  satisfy  themselves  by  actual  examination,  of  the  necessity 
of  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  in  all  school-rooms,  or  in  all 
public  halls  where  a  large  number  of  human  beings  are  congregated 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  where  fires  or  lamps  ar<^ 
burning,  a  reform  would  be  speedily  introduced  in  this  respect. 

With  the  means  thus  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  Committee 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  duty  of  ventilating  the  school- 
houses— and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  in  their  Final  Report^  **  that  the  Grammar  School-houses 
of  Boston  are  now  in  a  better  condition  in  respect  to  their  ventilation, 
than  any  other  Public  Schools  in  the  world."  The  Committee  thus 
sum  up  the  results  of  their  labors. 

"The  diversity  of  arrangement  and  the  modifications  in  our  plans  which  we 
have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt,  have  had  their  advantages,  and 
enabled  us  to  arrive  at  the  best  results,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  entirely  in  re- 

fard  to  the  particular  set  of  apparatus  which  we  can  recommend  with  confi- 
ence  for  future  use  as  decidedly  the  most  effective  and  convenient  We  have 
therefore  furnished  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  set  of  apparatus  which 
we  recommend. 

CkUson's  Pumace. 

Your  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  all  the 
Furnaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently.  Most  of  the*fl 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  workmanship ;  but  are 
all,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  inferior  in  many  respects,  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  and  plans  of  which  we  now  exhibit,  and  recommend  as 
superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  its  structure,  easily  managed,  will  consume  the  fuel  perfectly, 
and  with  a  nwderak  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wood  or  coal.  The  fire  place  is  broad 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire-brick,  which  not  only  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  and  durable,  but  modifies  very  materially  the  usual  enect  of  the 
nre  upon  the  iron  pot. 

The  principal  radiating  surfaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smallest  fire  is  communi- 
cated immediately  to  the  air  chamber.  The  mode  of  setting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential ;  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  fiimace 
at  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  apartments  above.    This 
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The  OQler  viIU  remain  cold ;  the  floor  above  is  not  endangered,  aod  I 
tMildiog  is  rapidly  filled  wlih  an  atmoiphere  vhich  la  at  once  MlabriouH  aj 
ielightfol. 


VcKTiLiTisa  Stove. 
Vot  the  houses  which  we  Tound  vithout  the  Hot  Air  Farnaces,  as  alM  tor 
the  RecitBiion  and  other  single  rooms,  the  inTention  of  a  Stove  which  ^ool 
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answei  ihe  same  purpose  became  essential.  One  was  therefore  contrived ;  ana 
having  been  fomid  in  its  earlier  and  ruder  forms  to  be  of  great  utility,  it  has 
since  been  improved  in  its  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  convenience  of  its 
management. 

These  Stoves  are  composed  of  two  cylinders,  the  irvner  containing  a  fir^ 
chamber,  which  is  lined  with  soap-stone  or  fire  brick,  while  the  outer  consti- 
tutes a  chamber  for  warming  the  air,  which  is  introduced  into  it  beneath  the 
inner  cylinder,  from  an  air  box  directly  connected  with  the  external  aimos- 
phere. 

They  possess  the  following  advantages  :— 

1.  They  are  in  {{ici  furnaces^  having  distinct  and  capacious  air  chambers. 

2.  They  insure,  when  properly  set,  that  supply  of  fresh  air  which  is  indis- 
pensahl".  to  the  proper  vevJilation  oi  any  apartment. 

3.  The  Regulating  Distributor,  which  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  may  be  de- 
sired, determines  with  great  accuracy  the  amount  and  temperature  of  the 
admitted  air. 

4.  The  outer  cylinder  is  never  hot  enough  to  bum  the  person  or  clothing,  or 
to  be  uncomfortable  ui  tliose  who  are  situated  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

5.  They  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  regard  to  efficiency,  durability, 
compactness,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

Tnese  Stoves  have  been  furnisned  to  the  Schools  whenever  your  Committee 
have  required  their  use,  and  at  manufacturers'  prices,  without  any  profit  what- 
ever to  the  inventor  and  patentee. 

They  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  largest  rooms,  when  »he  cellars  are 
unfit  for  Furnaces,  or  when  it  is  preferred  to  nave  the  fire  in  the  room  itself 
The  Johnson,  Wells,  Hawes,  and  Winthrop  School-houses  are  warmed  entirely 
by  them. 

The  discharging  ventiducts  have  been  made  in  various  ways;  some  of  wood, 
some  of  metal,  and  others  of  '  lath  and  plaster.'  Some  have  opened  at  the 
ceiling  only,  and  in  but  one  part  of  the  room,  while  others  have  oeen  equally 
divided  at  opposite  sides  of  tne  apartment.  Our  rule  is  this : — If  the  Heating 
Apnr.ratus  is  at  one  end  of  an  oblong  room,  the  ventiduct  is  placed  at  the  op- 
posite. If  the  stove  or  furnace  flue  is  at  the  middle  of  tlie  longest  side,  the 
ventiducts  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  are  of  course  reduced  to  one  half  the 
size  of  the  single  one. 

The  best  manner  of  constructing  them  is  shown  by  the  drawing,  Pig,  1,  and 
described  on  the  following  page. 

There  is  great  economy  in  carrying  the  boxes  to  the  floor  in  all  cases.  In 
this  way  the  room  can  be  kept  warm  and  the  air  pure  in  the  coldest  and  most 
windy  days. 

The  registers  at  the  top  and  bottom  can  be  used  separately  or  together,  as 
may  be  desired. 

It  is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  apply  some  kind  of  cap  or  other  covering 
upon  the  ventiducts  where  they  terminate  above  the  roof  It  is  necessary  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain  and  the  down  blasts  of  wind,  and  it  is  also  very  advan- 
tageous to  be  enabled  in  this  way  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  power  of  the  wind  to  create  an  active 
upward  current.  We  used  at  first  the  turncap 
or  cowl  invented  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  movable 
top  known ;  but  is  noisy,  and  somewhat  liable  to 
gel  out  of  working  order.  These  objections  to 
the  movable  tops  have  long  been  known,  and  va- 
rious stationary  tops  have  been  invented,  and  have 
been  partially  successful.  An  improved  Stationary 
Top,  or  Ejecting  Ventilator,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  invented  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson. It  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  consists 
of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
tube,  open  in  its  whole  extent,  and  surmounted  Ejecting  Ventilator. 

by  a  fender  which  is  supported  upon  rods,  and 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  rain 
and  of  so  directing  or  turning  a  blast  of  wind  upon  the  structure,  as  that  in  whai- 
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BeiDg  satisfied  tliai  ihis  Sialionarjr  Ejeclor  poiisesseil  all  the  advaiilages  of 
the  best  tops  hith>rtu  knoirn,  withoui  the  disadvaiitaK«s  of  either  of  ihein,  m 
bare  adopted  it  fur  several  ot  ihe  houses  last  retitilaied,  anri  finit  it  in  all  it- 
qwcls  satisfactory.    We  therefore  recommend  it  fur  general  use. 

The  Injector  mny  gen^rallr  be  dispensed  with, 
but  in  situations  aiiravuraNo'  r^r  initudncin^  air, 

tt  may  be  sometimei  found  rainvenient,  or  even  

necessary.  [Mr.  Emerwn  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Injecti,.,  uuenever  a  ventilating  stove  or 
famace  is  useii,  so  as  to  secure  the  aitmi^sion  of 
a  quantity  of  pure  air,  warmed  by  the  heAiing 
•un'aces  of  the  sluve  or  Airnace,  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  air  rendered  impure  by  respiration 
withdrawn  bv  the  Ejector.  He  rel'use.s  to  allow 
hid  ventilators  to  beplacedapon  any  school-house 
which  is  not  supplied  with  fresh  warm  air.) 


The  discha  ?  ag  Teniiducts  should  be  situated  at  the  part  of  the  rooms  moat 
distant  from  the  stove  or  register  of  the  furnace,  and  should  always,  if  possi- 
ble, be  constructed  in  or  upon  an  inlerior  wall  or  panllion,  and  an  outer  brick 
wall  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  Tliey  should  be  made  of  thoroughly  sea- 
■onel  sound  pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  ijiner  sides,  and  put  logeiner  with 
Iwo-inch  iron  screws.  The  outside  finish  may  be  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  they 
may  be  projected  backwards  into  a  closet  or  entry,  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
They  mu-st  be  carried  entirely  lo  the  floor,  and  should  be  fitted  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  a  swivel  blind,  whose  capacity  is  eqnal  lo  that  of  the  ventiduct  into 
which  it  opens.  This  blind  may  be  governed  by  slay  roils  or  pulleys.  The 
elevation  K"'fis  a  view  of  the'  ventiducts  for  a  building  of  three  stoiies, 
and  shows  the  best  mode  of  packing  iheni,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rooms. 

These  ventiducts  must  be  kep>  en/irtlii  separai'  to  the  main  discharger  at  the 
roof,  as  any  ulher  arrangemeni  would  impair  or  destroy  their  utility. 

The  size  ol'  the  ventilators  and  ventiducts  must  correspond  to  the  capacity 
of  the  room   nnd  the  number  it  is  intended  lo  accommodate, 

A  room  containing  sixty  scholars  is  found  to  require  a  discharging  duct  of 
fourieeu  inches  in  diameter.  A  room  for  one  hundred  scholars  R'qnires  the 
0  be  eighieen  inches;  and  a  room  for  two  hundred  scholars  requires  it  to 


euiy-four  in 

e  fiesA  air  vnUuiiuii  sievid  excttd  is 


capacUp  those  for  carrying  off  the 
impure' air  by  about  jiHy  per  cnU.i  so  that  there  will  then  always  be  a  sur- 
plus or  plenum  supply,  and  the  little  currents  of  cold  which  press  in  m  the 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows  will  be  entirely  prevented. 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  3  eihibiis  a  very  convenient  mode  ol  bringing  tha 
cold  air  to  the  ventil  itL-  f  tuyrei  in  a  three  story  buildinp  in  coTinrclion  with 
the  smoke  Onea. 
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The  tbllowuw  sccHon,  (F\g.  3,)  snd  plans  lFi(fii.  i  and  &,)  sxhlUi  at  od 
Tlev  an  example  of  a  tedldlng  of  two  storlei  vanned  and  vendlated  br  Ih 
«ppu«tiii  and  in  the  m& 


TT' 


A.  Cbllwn's  Parnace, 

B.  The  Bosion  School  Store 
C  Emerson's  Ejector. 

a.  Cold  or  fresb  air  docu. 

b.  Warmed  air  ducu. 
c  Impure  air  dncis. 
d.  Smoke  dues. 


n  00  the  pluu  eonespond  lo  those  in  the  m 
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The  IbUowinz  tectlon,  rFig.  3,)  and  plana  (FIk'.'i.  4  and  6,)  exhibit  al  on 
Tton  an  eiampre  of  a  balldlng  of  Iwo  slories  Tarmsd  and  reoUlated  bf  Ih 
•pparatusand  in  the  manneT  tc '' 


Chilson's  FnTnace. 
.    The  BosIoD  School  Stove 
.    E^enon's  Ejector. 

Cold  or  fresh  air  dacta. 

Wanned  air  ducts. 

[mpure  air  ducts. 

Smoke  flue  J. 


riM  Ktten  oa  the  plana  correspond  to  those  in  the  at 
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Plaiu  of  Pint  and  Stcoitd  Flaen. 

FlOUBE  4. 


'I'he  motles  or  ventilation  and  beating  above  described  and  UIus 
Irated,  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  school  committee,  and 
recommended  lo  the  city  government,  for  introduction  iiiio  th* 
school-houses  wtiirh  niav  he  lierealter  erected 
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The  Committee  append  to  their  Report  directions  for  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Stoves,  Furnaces  and  Ventiducts,  to  which  they  request 
the  attention  of  the  masters  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  conformity  lo 
the  rule  of  the  Board,  which  requires  their  attention  to  the  Ventilation 
of  the  School-houses  under  their  care. 

Rules  relative  to  Uie  use  of  the  Stoves^  Furnaces  and  Ventilators. 

1.  TV)  kintile  the  fire. — Close  the  upper,  and  open  the  lower  registers  of  the 
ventiducts;  close  the  upoer  door  of  tne  stove  or  furnace  and  open  the  lower 
door;  place  the  cover  ol  the  stove  one  or  iwo  inches  up. 

2.  After  'he  nunn  Ucomcs  wumi — Raise  the  cover  of  the  stove  three  or  five 
inche.s ;  close  the  lower  door  of  the  siove  and  open  the  upper  door ;  open  the 
reffister>  of  the  ventiducts  about  half  their  width. 

3.  If  the  room  Ixcovie  too  warvt — Open  the  registers  full  width,  and  raise  the 
cover  of  the  siove  high  up,  keeping  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  or  furnace  open, 
and  the  lower  door  closea. 

4.  If  the  roam  become  loo  cool — Close  the  upper  registers,  (for  a  short  time 
only;)  close  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  lower  door;  drop  the 
cover  down  within  two  inches  of  the  sides. 

5.  Never  close  the  top  of  the  stove  entirely  down,  while  there  is  any  fire 
therein. 

6.  At  night,  on  leaving  the  room,  let  the  cover  of  the  stove  down  within  one 
inch  of  the  sides ;  close  the  lower  door,  and  open  the  upper  one ;  place  all  the 
registers  open  about  half  their  width. 

7.  Fill  the  water  basins  every  morning,  and  wash  them  twice  a  week. 

The  fires  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  through  the  night,  by  covering  the  coaL 
The  coal  to  be  white  ash. 

Constmctixm  of  Ventiducts, 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the  following  note 
has  been  received  from  Dr.  Clark,  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
charging ventiducts. 

Boston,  Feb.  12th,  1849. 

Henry  Barnard,  Esq.: 

My  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  single  matter  relating 
to  ventilation  1  I  refer  to  the  construction,  situation,  and  proper  materials  of  the  venti- 
ducts which  are  intended  to  carry  off  the  foul  air.  In  almost  all  instances  within  my 
knowledge,  excepting  in  the  buildmgs  in  this  place,  which  have  been  ventilated  within 
two  or  three  years  past,  these  discharging  ducts  are  made  of  brick  or  stone,  lieing  often, 
therefore,  also  built  in  the  outer  wall.  If  there  is  any  peculiar  advantage  in  our  school 
house  ventilation,  its  success  is  very  much  owing  to  the  manner  of  locating  and  con 
structing  these  ssme  ejecting  ventiducts. 

The  brick  ducts  always  operate  doumwards  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  air  has  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  fall  in  them,  and  they  will  never  "  draw**  in  the  proper  or  umuard  direction,  witU 
the  best  turncap  or  top  known,  unless  there  is  a  high  wind,  or  unless  artificial  power,. 
such  as  tifire^  or  a  fan  wheel  be  put  in  requisition.  Now  the  contrary  is  the  fact  with  the- 
thin  wooden,  or  lath-and-pLuter,  interior  ventiduct.  The  current  is  always  in  the  right  or 
upward  direction.  They  are  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  when  provided 
with  a  proper  top  will  operate  in  all  seasons.  Although  the  currents  will  vary  in  power 
and  rapidity,  yet,  while  almost  all  our  ventiducts  are  provided,  and  should  be,  with 
means  of  heating  by  lamps  or  otherwise,  I  believe  they  have  scarcely  had  occasion  to 
light  them.  So  that  any  impressions  formed  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  {torn 
the  English,  and  particularly  the  French  methods  of  ventilating  school-houses,  when  the 
brick  flues  are  always  used,  must  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  days  in  which  the  fires  in 
the  French  flues  uxnild  be  forgotten  and  omitted,  or  be  permitted  to  go  outj  would  far  exceed 
the  number  of  those  in  which  our  ventiducts  would  not  act  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
without  any  power  at  all. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you,  but  that  I  know  this  point,  from  much  practical  experi- 
ence, to  be  worthy  of  especial  attention,  and  in  case  you  should  publish  a  new  edition  of 
your  work  on  school-houses,  I  hope  it  may  be  considered. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

HENK\  6.  CLARK 
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Double  Fire-Place  por  Warvosg  and  Ventilation. 

Ttie  following  plan  of  warming  and  ventilating  a  school-room  is  re- 
commerded  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  in  the  School  and  Schoolmaster. 
The  position  of  the  proposed  fire-place  may  be  seen  in  the  Plans  of 
School-rooms  by  the  same  eminent  teacher,  published  on  page  50  of  this 
work. 

Warming. — In    a    suitable    position,  #  ^ 

pointed  out  in  the  plates,  near  the  door,  ti^     ^    JM 

let  a  common  brick  nreplace  be  built.    Liet  \\mK^i^^^ 

this  be  inclosed,  on  the  back  and  on  each  \^m^m^w 

side,  by  a  casing  of  brick,  leaving,  be- 
tween the  fireplace  and  the  casingt  a  space  '     ^    i 
of  four  or  five  inches,  which  will  be  heat-  ■ 
ed  through  the  back  and  jambs.     Into  this                    ^  I 
space  let  the  air  be  admitted  from  beneath                ____^ 
by  a  box  24  inches  wide  and  6  or  8  deep, 
leading  from  the  external  atmosphere  by                       .1 
an  opening  beneath  the  front  door,  or  at                      "^  I  ■ 
some  other  convenient  place.    The  brick                        *l  l^l     B^ 
casing  should  be  continued  up  as  hiffh  as                          11    I     I 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the                              \  *V   ■ 
fireplace,  where  it  may  open  into  the  room                               ml     I 
by  lateral  orifices,  to  be  commanded  by                               I  I  ^  I 
iron  doors,  through  which  the  heated  air      ^mim^^^Kmam  LJLhJL^ 
will  enter  the  room.    If  these  are  lower,      ^^^^^^^^lJ^__2^_ 
part  of  the  warm  air  will  find  its  wav  into                         Fireplaee. 
the  fireplace.    The  brick  chimney  should 

A.  Horisontal  section.  B.  Perpondiciilar  section,  e.  Briok  wmlls,  4  inches  thick. 
d.  Air  space  between  the  walls,  e.  Solid  fronts  of  masonry.  /.  Air  box  for  supply  of  fresh 
air,  extending  beneath  the  floor  to  the  front  door.  jr.  Openings  on  the  sides  of  the  fire* 
^lace,  for  the  heated  air  to  pass  into  the  room.  h.  Front  of  the  fireplace  and  mantelpiece. 
4.  Iron  smoke  flue,  8  inches  diameter,  j.  Space  between  the  fireplace  and  wall,  k  Par- 
tition walL    I  Floor. 

rise  at  least  two  or  three  feet  above  the  hollow  back,  and  may  be  surmuanted 
by  a  flat  iron,  soap-stone,  or  brick  top,  with  an  opening  for  a  smoke-pipe, 
which  may  be  thence  conducted  to  any  past  of  the  room.  The  smoke-pipe 
«hould  rise  a  foot,  then  pass  to  one  side,  and  then  over  a  passase,  to  the  oppo- 
.site  extremity  of  the  room,  where  it  should  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  issue 
above  the  roof  The  fireplace  should  be  provided  with  iron  doors,  by  which 
it  may  be  completely  closed. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  fireplace  are,  1.  the  fire,  being  made  against 
4>rick,  imparts  to  the  air  of  the  apartment  none  of  the  deleterious  qualities 
-which  are  produced  by  a  common  iron  stove,  but  gives  the  pleasant  heat  of  an 
open  fireplace ;  2.  none  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  will  be  lost,  as  the  smoke-pipe 
may  be  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  nearly  all  the  heat  contained  in 
<he  smoke ;  3.  the  current  of  air  heated  within  the  hoUow  back,  and  constant- 
ly pouring  into  the  room,  wUl  diffuse  an  equable  heat  throughout  every  part ; 
4.  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  constantly  outward,  little  cold 
will  enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no  tendency  to 
smoke  ;  5.  by  means  of  the  iron  aoors,  the  fire  may  be  completely  controlled, 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  with  the  advantages  of  an  air-tight  stove. 
For  that  purpose,  there  must  be  a  valve  or  slide  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
doors. 

If,  instead  of  this  fireplace,  a  common  stove  be  adopted,  it  sbould  be  placed 
above  the  air-passage,  which  may  be  commanded  by  a  valve  or  register  in  the 
floor,  80  as  to  admit  or  exclude  air. 
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1865. 

Pboceedixos  op  the  Seventh  Session,  or  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 
Harrisburg,  Penn.,  August  16,  17,  and  18,  1866. 

Wednesday^  August  16,  1866. 

The  Association  assembled  in  the  Court-house,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  9^  A.  M. 

The  President,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  invited  Rev.  Dr.  DeWitt,  of  the  city,  to  open  the  session  with  prayer. 

The  President  appointed  Hon.  C.  R.  Coburn,  of  Pa.,  and  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp, 
of  Conn.,  to  invite  Governor  Curtin  ;  and  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen  and  Prof.  J. 
P.  Wickersham  to  invite  Governor  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  and  the  Hon. 
TiiADDEUS  Stevens,  of  Penn.,  to  be  present. 

Music  by  an  association  composed  of  the  choirs  of  the  several  churches. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  State  Librarian  inviting  the  Association  to 
visit  the  library.     On  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted  and  thanks  returned. 

The  following  named  persons  were  received  as  delegates : — 

From  New  York  Stjite  Teachers'  Association — James  Cruikshank,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary ;  Edward  Danporth,  Vice-President ;  J.  B.  Thomson,  T.  S. 
Lambert,  A.  N.  IIusted,  Geo.  H.  Benjamin. 

From  Delaware— Rev.  L.  Coleman,  of  Wilmington. 

From  Teachers'  Association  of  Canada  West — Hon.  J.  B.  Dixon. 

The  Secretary  made  several  announcements  concerning  excursions  and  re- 
turns on  railroads. 

His  Excellency,  A.  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  now  intro- 
duced, and  in  a  brief  and  eloquent  speech  welcomed  the  Association  heartily  to 
the  State.     The  President  happily  responded. 

Mr.  James  G.  Clark  favored  the  audience  with  a  song. 

Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  E.  Danforth,  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Mass.,  appointed  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

The  President  then  presented  his  Annual  Address^  after  which  Govemof 
Bradford,  of  Maryland,  addressed  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  a  committee  of  Ave,  with  the 
President  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  on  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  relating  to  a  National  System  of  Education — Prof.  S.  S.  Greenb, 
of  R.  L;  Dr.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  N.  J.;  Hon.  C.  R.  Coburn,  of  Pa.;  Rev.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  of  Mass.;  and  Prof  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  committee. 

Messrs.  Richard  Edwards,  of  111.;  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Mass. ;  E.  A.  Sheijk)!!, 
of  N.  Y.  ;  and  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were,  on  motion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, appointed  a  Committee  on  New  Members. 

The  President,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  named  the  following  geutl©- 
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men  a  Committee  on  Finance : — Z.  Richards,  James  Cruikshank,  D.  N.  Camp, 
and  S.  H.  White. 

Major-Greneral  Oeart  was,  on  motion,  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  platform. 

Singling  by  the  Musical  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  the  following  were  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  of  D.  C.  ;  R.  Ed- 
wards, of  Hi  ;  J.  S.  Hart,  of  N.  J. ;  J  P.  Wickbrsham,  of  Pa. :  W.  E.  Shkl- 
DON,  of  Mass. 

Mr.  D.  A.  HoLLiNGSHEAD  was  received  as  a  delegate  from  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 

Teachers'  Association. 

AfUmoon  Ses-^sion, 

The  Association  met  at  2  P.  M.,  President  Greeke  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  forenoon  session  were  read  and  approved. 

A  quartette  of  the  Musical  Association  rendered  a  very  effective  song. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  were,  on  motion,  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Rickopp,  E.  E.  White,  W.  D.  Henkle,  0.  N.  Hartshorn, 
and  W.  E.  Crosby,  were  received  as  delegates  from  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association — instructed  to  urge  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Education. 

W.  K.  Hailman,  of  Louisville,  presented  his  credentials  and  was  received  as 
a  delegate  from  the  Kentucky  Teachers'  Association — ^instructed  to  urge  Com- 
petitive Examination. 

A  paper  on  The  Power  of  the  Teacher  was  then  read  by  W.  N.  Barrinobr, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Letters  from  Rev.  Dr.  Watland,  Miyor-General  Doubleday,  Major-G«neral 
Howard,  and  others,  were  read  by  the  Secretary.     See  Appendix  (A.) 

Professor  Richard  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  Illinois,  then  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  Normal  Schools,  with  their  Distinctive  Characteristics^  should 
he  Established  and  Maintained  by  each  Stale  at  Public  Bkcpense. 

This  paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate. 

Professor  Hart,  from  Committee  on  President's  Address,  read  a  report  ac- 
companied by  the  following  resolutions : — 

Resolved,  That  a  memorial  be  prepared  to  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  two  Houses  of  Cong^ress,  expressing  the  strong  con- 
victions of  this  Association  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  having  in  every  State 
a  system  of  public  schools  for  all  cla^8es,  in  order  to  the  perpetuity  and  the  right 
working  of  our  political  system ;  and  expressing  also  the  wish  and  the  hope  that 
the  General  Government  will  do  wliatever  it  can  rightfully  and  properly  towards 
inducing  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  common  schools  in  those  States 
where  they  do  not  exist. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
General  Government  the  organization  of  a  Bureau  of  Education,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  publishing  educational  statistics,  and  of  making  suggestions  for 
the  advancement  of  j)opular  education  in  the  several  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions into  effect,  and  that  the  President  of  the  Association  be  Chairman  of  said 
committee. 

Laid  on  the  table  until  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  bj 

Profl  A.  J.  RiCKOFF. 

Adjourned  till  evening. 

Evening  Session 

The  Association  met  at  1^  P.  M.     Several  announcements  were  made  by  io<* 

Secretary  and  others. 
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ProfeaRor  Alrekt  H  A.RinrE«i.  of  Brown  FniveTsiTy,  was  tVm^ti  inmxliKvd  mm\ 
xead  a  pa}»er  upon  The  Best  Method  of  Tf/irhiug  tht  Cloitfii^.  The  di^O'^ioii  of 
tbe  Bobjecn  was  postponed. 

PYcifessor  Jajces  !>  Bftler.  of  the  State  Fnivorsiry,  Mndison.  Ww»<v»Tmm, 
then  deii''«=*red  a  most  elaborate  scholarlr,  and  interesting  liCctiiTv  on  Comm^m- 
Place  BfK'ls. 

Amnt^mmxsL  having  been  made  to  spend  •Thursday  in  visitinp  the  battle- 
^eki  ai  Gt'tTrsbarTff,  the  rejruJar  session  was  adjourned,  after  a  sonjr.  to  meet 
Pridar  morning  at  Si  o'clodc. 

Thw-sd/ty.  AufThM  17,  lSift5. 

In  acccniance  with  previous  arrangementss  the  Asstx*i«tioii.  to  the  mimbor 
«of  more  than  four  hundred,  left  HarrisbuT^  for  an  excursion  to  cVottysburg.  un- 
der the  nmrslialship  of  CoL  J.  P.  Wiccersham,  and  wore  met  at  Hanover  by 
a  commiuei-  of  ihe  citizens  of  Gettysburg,  and  escorted  to  tlie  great  l^itlo-field 
of  the  natiori,  where  gratuitous  and  most  hospitable  entort^iinment  aix-aited 
them.  After  dinner  the  party,  in  companu>s,  attended  by  intelligent  guides,  oc* 
cupied  the  time  until  5  o'clock,  when  the  Association  ^-as  calle*i  to  oi>(1er  by 
President  Greene  in  the  grounds  of  the  National  Cemetery,  and  after  prayer  by 
Rev.  L.  CoLEHAX,  of  Delaware.  Rev.  Mr.  Carxahax  delivered  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  authorities  and  citizens.  The  President  mad# 
a  brief  and  pertinent  response. 

Prof  W.  D.  Henkle.  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  wew 
unanimously  adopted : — 

Bcifchrd.  That  we  shall  ever  cherish  with  gratcftil  remembrance  the  opportu- 
nity offert^l  us  this  day  of  seeing  the  great  battle-field  on  which  was  decided,  in 
July,  1S63.  the  fate  of  this  nation. 

Rt.*'0!v^.d,  That  we  consider  this  place  in  U^e  Keystone  State,  bi'^autiftil  by  na- 
ture, as  made  intinitely  more  glorious  by  being  the  spot  at  which  Uie  nation  was 
bom  anew. 

Re^tlrrl,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  railway  companies  that  have  so 
kindly  furnished  us  the  means  of  Uus  visit,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  fare. 

Resid'C'l.  That  the  unexpected  attention  shown  to  us  by  the  citizens  of  C^l- 
tysburg.  in  providing  us  with  a  free  dinner  and  guidi>s  to  the  baltle-fiold,  de- 
serves our  warmest  tlianks. 

Short  address<  s  wen^  made  by  W.  K.  Sheldon,  of  Mass. ;  Z.  Richards,  of 
D.  C. ;  X.  Cyr,  of  Pa.;  T.  S.  Parvin.  of  Iowa;  and  J.  B.  DixoN,  of  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Clark  favored  the  Association  with  a  patriotic  song.  After  the 
singing  of  "America  "  by  the  Association,  the  excursionists  returned  to  Harris- 
burg,  reaching  that  place  at  10|  P.  M. 

Friday,  August  18,  18G5. 

The  Association  was  calle«l  to  order  at  9|  A.  M.  by  President  Grkknr. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Peuji. 

Music  by  a  quartette  of  the  Musical  Association  of  llarrisburg. 

The  records  of  the  previous  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  named  persons  were  elected  honorary  members: — 

Rev.  Mr.  Kkui^,  Mechauicsburg,  Pa.;  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  Orange,  New 
Jersey;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  0.  Havfn, 
State  University,  Michigan;  Rev.  Geouoe  Armstuono,  Nova  Scotia, 

Hon.  C.  R.  CoBiUN,  on  behalf  of  the  Superintendent,  extended  an  Invitation 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  State  Lunatio  Asylum;  uls^)  to 
viFit  the  State  Capitol  and  groumls.     Accepted  and  thanks  returned. 
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The  Treasurer  presented  a  list  of  names  of  persons  for  membership.  Thej 
were,  on  motion,  elected. 

The  dergj  of  Harrisburg  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  Association  as  honorary 
members. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  were,  on  motion  of  Professor  Edwards,  elected  hon 
orary  members. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulklet,  of  Brooklyn,  ofifered  the  following : — 

Resolved,  That  there  be  a  committee  of  three  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  correspond  with  school  officers — Superintendents  and  others — ^in  relation 
to  the  basis  upon  which  the  cost,  per  capUOy  for  educating  the  children  of  a  given 
city  and  State  is  made — to  report  on  the  subject  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bulklet,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
A.  J.  RiCKOFF,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  B.  G.  Nobthbop,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
were  appointed  as  such  committee. 

Rev.  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Delaware,  offered  the  following,  with  appropriate  re- 
marks, touching  the  decease  of  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Potteb.  Remarks 
were  further  made  by  Messrs.  Riohabd  Edwabds  and  Thomas  H.  Bubbowes, 
and  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas^  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove,  by  death,  from  his  large 
sphere  of  usefulness,  the  Right  B^v.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Harris- 
burg, That  in  the  decease  of  Bishop  Potteb,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  severe 
loss  which,  in  common  with  other  objects  to  which  he  so  zealously  devoted  his 
varied  talents  and  accomplishments,  the  great  cause  of  American  education  has 
sustained. 

Resolved^  That  his  early  and  constant  advocacy  of  this  cause,  his  rare  judg- 
ment and  earnest  efforts  in  prompting  its  welfare,  and  his  large-hearted  sympa- 
thy with  the  new  and  vast  fields  now  opening  before  it,  added  to  the  many  other 
virtues  which  graced  his  official  and  private  character,  will  ever  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  all  lovers  of  an  enlightened  and  active 
Christianity. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  respectfully  forwarded 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Bishop,  with  the  assurance  of  our  hearty  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  affliction. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

The  Chau-  appomted  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Ky.;  C.  H. 
Allen,  of  Conn. ;  C.  R.  Coburn,  of  Pa. ;  and  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  N.  Y. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  introduced  the  following : — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with  leading  educators 
throughout  the  world,  and  report  at  next  meeting  of  this  Association  upon  the 
feasibility  of  calling  a  World's  Educational  Convention,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
New  York  two  years  hence. 

Remarks  were  made  by  several  gentlemen  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  K. 
Sheldon,  the  order  of  miscellaneous  business  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  special  order,  discussion  of  Dr.  Hareness'  paper,  was  then  taken  up. 
The  time  of  discussion  was  restricted  to  half  an  hour,  and  each  speaker  was  lim- 
ited in  this  and  subsequent  discussions  to  five  minutes.  Messrs.  N.  Cyr,  of  Pa  ; 
T.  P.  Allen,  of  Mass. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  Prof!  Thompson,  Prof.  S.  S.  Hal- 
deman,  of  Pa. ;  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  N.  Y.,  participated  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Richards  from  committee  to  nominate  officers  reported,  and  the  peraop* 
named  were  duly  elected.     See  list  of  officers  for  1865-66.  (D.) 
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Prendeza  Gsixks.  an  betialf  of  the  Commiaae  on  C9(f6Ct  TKacM^g.  m  pimnMid 

■r  OKWQga  prewnied  sn  elaborate  and  able  repan.  whick  was  made  tbe  ^msal 

cvder  £09-  tbe  aftemoan  aeasioiL. 

jiyimiAoa  StaMon. 

Tbe  Aaaociadon  men  at  2  P.  M^  PresideDt  Gseckc  in  tbe  chair.  The  min- 
usee  of  ZDoming  session  were  read  and  improved. 

A  lai^  number  of  ladies  were,  on  inoiinn  of  ProC  Er>WA»ns.  el«ot^  bono- 
ran-  members. 

In.  Lajlb££t'&>  pesolution  for  Commin.ee  on  Vorld's  Convention  of  Teachers 
wuB  taken  up  and  ado|ited.  and  the  Chair  iqipointed  as  such  committ^ee  I>r.  T. 
S.  Lameeet.  ofPeekskilL  X.  T. :  I>r.  Thomas  H.  BntROWTss.  of  Lancaster.  Pa.; 
Hon  E.  E  TThite.  of  C<^»lumbus.  0. ;  Prof.  I».  B.  HaGaR.  Xormal  School  Sal^m, 
Mas^. :  and  Prof  W.  X.  Hailmax,  LouisrilK  Kv. 

ICiae  C-ooPEfi.  of  the  C^swepo  Xormal  and  Training  School  tbon  fr«vo  an  ob- 
jeei  ieason.  vbicb  was  well  received  br  tbe  Ass^xsation.  to  a  company  of  chil- 
dren brought  in  from  the  citr. 

Tbe  repon  (►n  ObH»ct  Tt-acbing  was  di<»caisj»t»d  by  Hct.  B.  G.  Xorthrop,  of 
Mass.:  Prof  S.  S.  Hali»emax.  of  Pa. :  Superintendent  K,  A.  SfTELi^ox,  of  tV 
wepo.  X.  Y. :  r»r.  James  Critkshaxil  ofX.  Y^  and  otbersi. 

Mr.  L<:»wELL  Ma>u.n.  on  mi»Tio:.  of  PriM.  Ki'Wards.  addp«fci»ed  the  A^aociatkn 
at  lemrrh.  dring  sc»me  Terr  tino  li lustrations  of  object  n>ethods  in  music. 

It  Was  ordered  that  this  ripi-»n  ou  Ol»jt*ct  Teacbing  be  published  as  a  separate 
pamphlrL  and  M.>id  on  sul»scnj>TJon. 

Mi-»-r>.  .<i;rxi'ox.  of  i>wep-»:  0;lkins.  of  X.  Y.:  and  XoRTHR<>r,  of  Mass, 
were  .  pp.'inted  to  reot-iTt*  sulrs.Tiptii»ns. 

iioii.  Ja\il>  MiiXEF*.  of  PiuladclpliiA.  was  vkviod  an  honorary  member. 

Pn.»f.  A.  J.  RiCKuFF.  of  CiiK-iniijiti.  C  then  p«»d  a  pajvr  on  A  Saf-f^mai  Btt- 

rtO      (^f  E-.f'tOltiO;. 

Prof  J.  P.  WiCKERSiiAM,  of  Millt^rsville^  Pa.,  then  delivered  an  addit^ss  on 
Edacatiofi  as  an  E>'emfid  in  Ott  Pt-y^ytsfntctton  of  the  fVwm* 

On  motion  cf  Rev.  B.  G.  XoRTHRi'ir.  Pn.>fesj>or  Alkxaxt>kr  Orummkll,  of 
Liberia,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Alst\>x.  were  receiveti  as  honorary  members  of  th« 
Association. 

Prof  Crummell  addressoii  the  Asjkx-iation.  (B.) 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Uev,  Oharijbs  Brck-vks,  of  Medford,  Maas., 
respecting  a  Xational  System  of  Education. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Crosby,  of  Ohio,  tbo  it>solutions  presented  by  Dr.  Hart,  of 
X.  J.,  on  Xational  Bureau,  were  XAkon  from  the  table. 

Pending  motion  to  amend,  by  adding  the  recommendation  in  Mr.  RtCKOrr^ 
paper,  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hartshorn,  to  \mj  the  subji-ct  upon  th« 
table  till  evening  session. 

iMMMI^  iSiM9IOfl ' 

The  Association  met  at  half  past  seven,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Music 
bv  the  Mu.^ical  Association. 

The  resolutions  of  Prof.  Hart,  of  N.  J.,  were  taken  from  the  table,  when  Mr. 
Rickoff  otfered  the  following  additional  resolutions: — 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  above  provided  for  be  instructed  to  appoint  one 
of  their  number,  or  such  other  person  as  they  may  deem  best,  to  devote  his  en- 
tire time,  so  long  as  to  them  may  seem  desiniblo,  in  such  labor  tis  may  be  necce- 
sary  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  AsscnMation  ns  exprosscil  in  the  aboT« 
resolutions. 
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Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  from  each  State  represented  in  this  Asso- 
ciation be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  circulate  petitions  among  the 
people  of  their  respective  States,  praying  Congress  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Education,  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  payment  of  their  own  expenses  for 
printing  and  for  the  support  of  the  agent  of  the  committee  on  memorial 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Prof  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Ohio;  W.  D. 
Henkl?:,  of  Ohio;  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Ohio;  and  Douthett,  of  Pa.;  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolutions,  as  amended,  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hexkle,  the  paper  of  Prof  Wickersham  and  the  letter  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Brooks  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  National  Bureau. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Riceoff,  the  designation  of  the  larger  committee  (from  each 
State)  was  referred  to  the  members  present  from  each  of  the  several  States.  (C.) 

Five  minute  addresses  were  made  by  H.  Cummins,  of  SaJem,  Oregon :  T.  & 
Parvin,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  W.  A.  Mowry,  and  J.  G.  Hoyt,  of  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  D.  B.  Haoar,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus.  0.;  T 
S.  Fowler,  of  Hillsdale,  Michigan ;  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  of  New  Britain,  Conn. ; 
Rev.  N.  Cyr,  of  Philadelphia,  late  of  Canada;  Prof.  Richard  Edwards,  of 
Normal  School,  111. ;  and  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  T.  H.  BuRROWES,  of  Pa.,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  the  proper  authority  of  this  Association  be  requested  so  to  ar- 
range the  programme  of  exercises  for  next  meeting  as  to  give  due  prominence 
to  those  educational  topics  which  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  the  progress  of 
educational  development  shall  indicate ;  and  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion of  each  topic  shall  be  provided  for  and  secured. 

Resolved,  That  while  excursions  and  visits  by  the  Association  to  noted  places 
and  institutions  are  felt  to  be  pleasant  and  beneficial,  and  therefore  to  be  en- 
couraged, it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting  that  their  postponement,  till  after 
the  final  adjournment,  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  our  proceedings. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  oflfered  the  following, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  the  various  railway  companies  that  have  agreed  to  return  the  dele- 
gates of  this  body  free,  and  to  W.  D.  Hayes,  Superintendent  of  this  division  of 
the  N.  C.  Railway,  for  his  labor  in  preparing  forms ;  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
hotels  of  the  city  for  a  reduction  of  charges ;  to  the  local  committee  and  also  to 
Messrs.  Coburn  and  Wickersham  and  other  friends  of  the  cause  in  Pennsyl- 
vania through  whose  efforts  the  Association  has  been  so  admirably  accommo- 
dated; to  the  Commissioners  of  Dauphin  county  for  the  free  use  of  the 
Court-house ;  to  the  Musical  Association  and  Prof  Clark  for  the  excellent  mu- 
sic furnished;  to  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg  for  their  generous  and  open-handed 
hospitality;  to  the  newspaper  press  for  valuable  reports  of  our  proceedings; 
and  finally,  to  the  President,  Secretary,  and  other  officers  of  the  Association,  for 
their  zealous  and  indefatigable  efforts  to  make  this  meeting  a  success. 

Prof  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : — 

Resohed^  That  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  memorialize 
Congress  on  the  mode  of  nominating  and  receiving  pupils  in  the  National  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Schools,  and  to  allow  all  applicants  a  free  competitive 
examination. 

Prof  J.  P.  Wickersham,  President  elect,  was  then  introduced  by  the  retir 
ing  President,  and  made  a  brief  addresa 
Adyoumed  sine  die. 

W.  E.  Sheldok.  Secretary 
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(A.) 
■rrRAOTS  FROM  LBTTEB8  ADDBESSED  TO  THB  PRESrDBNT. 

ExTBAcr  from  letter  of  Francis  WayUnd,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  listen  to  the  discussioo 
<of  subjects  which  at  the  present  moment  claim  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
'every  lover  of  his  country.  Your  object  is  a  noble  one ;  it  is  to  improve  the 
education  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world ;  to  listen  to  accounts  of  the  success 
or  fitilure  of  the  modes  of  education  developed  among  us ;  to  hear  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  wise,  and  gain  energy  from  the  example  of  the  industrious.  We 
have  a  profession  second  to  none  in  the  talents  it  requires,  or  the  importance  of 
the  results  whicli  it  aims  to  accomplish.  On  our  labors  depends  the  type  of 
character  which  in  a  few  years  shall  either  honor  or  disgrace  our  country.  On 
us  it  depends  whether  education  shall  be  a  mere  routine — a  svstem  of  solemn 
shams,  or  the  cultivation  of  earnest  thought,  of  the  love  of  truth,  and  of  honest 
obedience  in  practice  of  its  invaluable  precepts. 

I  look  upon  your  labor  at  this  time  as  specially  opportune.  Ideas  are,  at 
present,  pervading  this  country  which  seem  to  me  in  danger  of  sapping  the 
toundations  on  which  rest  our  claim  to  the  respect  of  the  community. 

It  is  by  many  supposed  that  to  promote  higher  education  nothing  is  necessary 
i>ut  to  render  education  cheap,  or,  in  fact,  to  render  it  gratuitous.  Hence,  it  is 
i>elieved  that  the  way  to  establish  a  college  is  not  to  make  education  good,  but 
to  give  it  away. 

This  fact  alone  is  a  confession  that  this  education  is  not  in  itself  desirable,  for 
what  men  want  they  are  willing  to  pay  for.  The  tendency  of  these  ideas  seems 
to  me  to  be  to  render  teachers  emulous  to  collect  money,  and  not  to  put  forth  their 
power  to  teach  well.  In  no  other  country  is  education  so  unrestricted,  in  none 
are  the  rewards  of  thorough  education  so  magnificent,  and  nowhere  else  are  men 
so  anxious  to  attain  it.  Let  it  then  be  our  aim  to  do  for  the  coming  generation 
what  has  never  been  done  before.  Let  our  efiforts  tell  on  the  men  who  so  soon 
are  to  control  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  If  we  are  to  have  factious  rulers  and 
ignorant  and  rebellious  citizens,  let  us  so  educate  men  that  it  can  not  be  laid  to 
our  ( harge. 

And  I  must  add  a  word  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  United  Statea 
The  rebellion  has  tested  the  value  of  education.  It  has  been  a  war  of  education 
and  patriotism  against  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Now  when  this  nation  is  set- 
tled down  into  quiet  and  peace,  the  demand  for  education  will  be  great  beyond 
precedent.  Let  us  cast  abundantly  over  this  land  the  seeds  of  education.  Let 
it  not  be  merely  the  drilling  in  books,  without  care  whether  or  not  our  pupils 
understand  the  words  they  utter ;  but  lot  us  teach  youth  to  think,  to  judge,  to 
originate,  and  let  us  ground  them  in  the  principles  and  accustom  them  to  the 
practice  of  right,  and  we  shall  confer  on  our  country  a  blessing  which  no  finite 
mind  can  estimate. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Dr.  Hill,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

The  present  hour  opens  peculiarly  inviting  fields  of  labor  for  those  engaged 
in  teaching, — and  Pennsylvania  was  never  more  emphatically  than  now  the 
Keystone  State;  her  Curtin  was  a  wall  of  defense,  not  a  veil  of  concealment, 
from  the  power  of  evil  that  was  concentrated  for  four  years  in  Richmond,  and 
in  the  new  work  of  spreading  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture  over  the  re- 
gions that  sat  in  darkness,  Pennsylvanians  will  be  leaders  and  efficient  workers. 
May  this  meeting  of  your  Association  encourage  and  help  them. 
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(B.) 

HTMfARgH  OF  PROF.   ORUMMELL,  OF  LIBERIA. 

I  thank  70a,  Sir,  and  the  gentlemen  of  this  Association,  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me.  I  toke  it  as  an  evidence  of  American  interest  in  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  and  as  a  compliment  to  the  College  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected in  that  country.  I  need  not  say,  Sir,  how  deeply  interested  I  have  been 
in  the  two  reports  which  have  been  read  this  afternoon ;  and  for  the  zeal  which 
has  been  manifested  in  behalf  of  my  brethren  in  your  Southern  States.  I  am  an 
American  negro;  and  I  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  every  thing  which  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  my  race  in  this  country.  A  citizen  of  that  in&nt  Republic 
which  has  been  plajited  by  American  beneficence  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
my  heart  and  all  its  sympathies  still  linger  with  the  deepest  regards  upon  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  my  brethren  who  are  citizens  of  this  nation.  More  es- 
pecially am  I  concerned  just  now  by  the  great  problem  which  comes  before  you 
in  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  the  4,000,000  of  my  brethren  who  have 
just  passed  from  a  state  of  bondage  into  the  condition  of  freedmen.  The  black 
population  of  this  country  have  been  raised  by  a  noble  beneficence  fipom  a  state 
of  degradation  and  benightedness  to  one  of  manhood  and  citizenship.  The  state 
upon  which  they  have  entered  brings  upon  them  certain  duties  and  obligations 
which  they  will  be  expected  to  meet  and  fulfill.  But  in  order  to  do  tins  they 
must  be  trained  and  educated  by  all  the  appliances  which  are  fitted  to  the  crea- 
tion of  superior  men.  The  recommendations  which  have  been  suggested  in  the 
report  just  read  are  the  best  and  most  fitting.  Colored  men  are,  without  doubt, 
the  best  agents  fbr  this  end.  Teachers  raised  up  from  among  themselves,  men 
who  know  their  minds,  men  who  have  a  common  feeling  and  sympathy  with 
them,  these  are  the  men  best  adapted  to  instruct,  to  elevate,  and  to  lead  them. 
And  it  is  only  by  such  teaching  and  culture  that  the  black  race  in  this  country 
will  be  fitted  for  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  them  in  their  new  relations. 
These  people  are  to  be  made  good  citizens.  It  is  only  by  a  proper  system  of 
education  that  they  can  be  m^e  such  citizens.  The  race,  now  made  fheedmen 
among  you,  owes  a  duty  to  this  country — a  duty  which  springs  from  the  great 
privileges  which  have  been  conferred  upon  them.  Some,  perhaps,  would  prefer 
to  use  the  word  "  right "  instead  of  privileges,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
word ;  but  I  am  looking  at  the  matter  rather  in  the  light  of  the  divine  mercy 
and  goodness.  As  a  consequence  of  receiving  such  a  large  gift  and  boon  as 
fireedom,  my  brethren  owe  great  obligations  to  this  country,  which  can  only  be 
met  by  becoming  good,  virtuous,  valuable  citizens,  willing  and  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  good  and  greatness  of  their  country.  For  this  is  their  home.  Here 
they  are  to  live.  Here  the  masses  will  likely  remain  forever.  For  no  reasona- 
ble man  can  suppose  it  possible  to  take  up  four  millions  of  men  as  you  would 
take  up  a  tree— one  of  your  old  oaks  or  an  old  elm,  stems,  roots,  stones,  and 
earth — ^tear  it  fix)m  the  sod  and  transplant  it  in  Europe  or  Asia.  The  black  race 
in  this  country  are  to  abide ;  and  to  meet  the  obligations  which  will  forever  fiUl 
upon  them  in  this  land,  and  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  privilege  to  which 
they  have  been  advanced,  they  need  schools,  instruction,  letters,  and  training. 
But  not  only  do  the  black  race  in  this  country  owe  duties  to  this  country ;  they 
owe  a  great  duty  to  Africa  likewise.  Their  fathers  were  brought  to  this  country 
and  placed  in  bondage ;  and  their  children  in  subsequent  generations,  notwith- 
standing all  the  evils  they  have  endured,  have  been  enabled  to  seize  upon  many 
of  the  elements  of  your  civilization.  Fourteen  thousand  of  my  brethren,  Ameri- 
can black  men,  have  left  this  country  and  carried  with  them  American  law, 
American  literature  and  letters,  American  civilization,  American  Christianity, 
and  reproduced  them  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  We  have  gone  out  as  em- 
igrants from  this  Republic  to  the  shores  o^  heathen  Africa,  and  recreated  these 
free  institutions  and  a  nation  modeled  aller  your  own. 

Sir,  I  might  stand  here  and  speak  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  and  distresses,  and 
agonies,  but  I  prefer  rather  to  dwell  upon  those  adjustments  and  compensations 
which  have  been  graciously  evolved  out  of  Divine  Providence ;  and  which  have 
fitted  them  to  a  great  work  for  good,  not  only  here  in  this  country,  but  likewise 
in  Africa.  The  black  race  in  this  country,  as  they  increase  in  intelligence,  will 
have  to  think  of  Africa;  will  have  to  contemplate  the  sad  condition  of  that  vast 
continent ;  will  have  to  consider  their  relation  to  the  people  of  Afirica ;  must  per- 
force do  something  for  Africa.     And  thus  it  will  be  that  while  you  are  educa- 
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ting  my  brethren  for  their  duties  in  America,  vow  will  be  benefiting  Africa. 
The  black  men  in  America  are  an  agency  in  the  hands  of  the  American  people, 
by  whom  they  are  enabled  to  touch  two  continents  with  benignant  influences. 
For  not  only  through  them  will  they  be  shedding  intelligence  and  enlightenment 
abroad  through  this  country,  but  they  will  also  in  this  manner  raise  up  a  class 
of  men  as  teachers  and  missionaries,  who  will  carry  the  gospel  and  letters  to  the 
land  of  their  forefathers ;  and  thus  the  American  people  will  be  enabled  to  en- 
lighten and  vivify  with  Christianity  the  vast  continent  of  Africa. 

(0.) 
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PREFACE. 

The  history  of  associations  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  the  advancement  of  education  in  this  country 
— or  the  assent  of  several  persons  to  a  common  method  of 
accomplishing  a  specific  educational  purpose — begins  with  a 
subscription  commenced  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Royal 
James,  (Rev.  M.  Copeland,)  on  her  arrival  from  the  East 
Indies,  in  1621,  towards  the  erection  of  a  Free  School — or 
an  Endowed  Grammar  School,  in  Charles  City,  Virginia. 
The  first  school  in  New  England  was  probably  started  in 
the  same  way — that  is,  by  a  subscription  by  '*  the  richer 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  on  the  22d  of  August, 
163G,"  **  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster 
for  the  youth  with  us."  The  free  schoole  in  Roxburie,"  des- 
ignated by  Cotton  Mather  as  the  Schola  illuMris,  was  estab- 
lished by  an  agreement  or  association  of  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  who  joined  in  an  act  or  agreement  binding  the 
subscribers  and  their  estates  to  the  extent  of  their  subscrip- 
tion, "  to  erect  a  free  schoole  "  **  for  the  education  of  their 
children  in  Literature  to  fit  them  for  the  publicke  service 
both  in  Churche  and  Commonwealthe  in  succeeding  ages." 
Xearly  all  that  class  of  schools  now  known  as  Grammar 
Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries,  except  the  Town,  or 
Public  High  Schools,  were  originally  established  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  association.  So  was  it  with  nearly  every  College  in 
the  country.  The  ten  persons  selected  by  the  synod  of  the 
churches  in  Connecticut  in  1698  from  the  principal  minis- 
ters of  the  Colony  to  found,  erect,  and  govern  a  **  School  of 
the  Church,"  met  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society  and 
agreed  to  found  a  college  in  the  Colony;  and  for  this  pur« 
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pose  each  of  the  Trustees  at  a  subsequent  meeting  brought 
a  number  of  books  and  presented  them  to  the  association, 
using  words  to  this  effect,  as  he  laid  them  on  the  table:  '*  I 
give  these  books  for  founding  a  college  in  Connecticut," 
**  wherein,"  as  afterwards  declared,  *'  youth  shall  be  in- 
structed in  all  parts  of  learning  to  qualify  them  for  public 
employment  in  church  and  civil  state." 

Although  the  Common  School  generally  was  established 
by  act  of  legislation — as  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
— to  exclude  from  every  family  that  '*  barbarism  as  would 
allow  in  its  midst  a  single  child  unable  to  read  the  Holy 
Word  of  God  and  the  good  laws  of  the  Colony,"  those  of 
Philadelphia  and  Xew  York  originated  in  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  benevolent  and  patriotic  individuals. 

Nearly  all  professional  schools  for  law,  theology,  and 
medicine,  and  every  institution  intended  to  provide  for  the 
exceptional  classes — such  as  orphans,  infants,  juvenile 
offenders,  deaf  mutes,  blind,  imbecile  children,  or  to  intro- 
duce now  methods,  such  as  the  monitorial,  manual  labor, 
and  infant — originated  in  societies. 

All  of  those  educational  enterprises  in  which  the  religious 
element  constitutes  the  leading  object,  such  as  the  Sunday- 
School,  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  the  Bible  and 
religious  books,  have  been  carried  on  through  voluntary 
associations. 
>  The  earliest  movement  for  the  advancement  of  education 
generally  in  the  United  States,  through  an  association, 
originated  in  Boston  in  1826,  but  did  not  take  shape  till 
some  years  later,  although  the  object  was  partially  attained 
through  the  agency  of  Lyceums,  which  Were  established  for 
•other  purposes  as  well,  in  the  same  year.  In  the  lectures 
and  other  exercises  of  the  Lyceum,  wherever  established, 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  schools — the  school- 
house,  studies,  books,  apparatus,  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
whole  field  of  school  legislation  and  administration,  were 
fully  and  widely  discussed. 

Out  of  the  popular  agitation  already  begun,  but  f^tered 
by  the  Lyceum  movement,  originated,  about  the  year  1830, 
many  special  school  conventions  and  associations  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  especially  in  the  public  schools. 
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Most  of  these  associations,  having  accomplisherl  their  pur- 
poses as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  for  the  building  up  of  a  better 
public  opinion,  and  of  a  better  system  of  school  legislation, 
have  given  way  to  new  organizations  founded  on  the  same 
principle  of  the  assent  of  many  individuals  to  a  common 
method  of  accomplishing  special  purposes.  The  history 
and  condition  of  these  various  associations,  both  those 
which  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  those  which 
are  still  in  operation,  having  for  their  field  the  Nation  or 
the  State,  will  be  iiereiii  briefly  set  forth. 

To  understand  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  of  the 
popular  estimate  of  education  as  it  was  aboftt  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  we  introduce  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  composed  mainly  of 
letters  descriptive  of  the  schools  as  they  were  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago,  by  individuals  who  were  pupils  and  teach- 
ers in  the  same. 

PROPOSALS    FOR   FORMING  A  SOCIETY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  1826. 

The  following  Proposals  were  addressed  to  many  teachers 
and  known  friends  of  education  for  their  consideration, 
Sept.,  1826:— 

The  establishment  of  a  society  for  any  of  the  numerous 
objects  connected  with  human  improvement,  is  a  thing  of 
so  common  occurrence,  as  hardly  to  call  for  apology  or  ex- 
planation. In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  education,  in  particular  prefatory,  dis- 
cussion seems  unnecessary.  The  conviction  appears  to  be 
universal  that  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of  society  is 
dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  information,  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  habits,  which  are  imparted  by  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  exercise,  regulated  by  good  instruction. 
Some  of  the  considerations,  however,  which  seem  most 
strongly  to  urge  the  measure  now  proposed,  are  entitled  to 
particular  attention. 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  education  has  not  hith- 
erto been  duly  aided  by  combined  and  concentrated  effort, — by 
mutual  understanding  and  efficient  co-operation.  That  this 
advantage  is  highly  desirable  needs  not  to  be  inculcated  on 
any  one  who  has  attentively  observed  the  operations  or  the 
progress  of  the  religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  of 
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the  day.  The  piety  and  benevolence  of  separate  individuals 
might  have  done  much  for  the  happiness  of  man,  but  could 
never  have  achieved  the  magnificent  result  of  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  so  many  nations,  nor 
that  of  turning  a  whole  people  from  the  rites  of  idolatry,  or 
the  habits  of  barbarism.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that,  whilst 
the  zeal  of  thousands  has  been  made  to  meet  on  so  many 
other  objects,  and  push  them  onward  to  brilliant  success,  no 
such  union  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the  great  cause 
of  education.  Here  and  there  we  have  had  an  excellent 
school-book,  an  eminent  instructor,  a  vigilant  and  faithful 
school  comnrittee,  a  distinguished  institution,  a  memorable 
endowment,  or  a  local  arrangement,  which  has  justly  im- 
mortalized its  projectors.  But  there  has  not  been  any  at- 
tempt made  to  offer,  to  the  country  at  large,  the  benefits 
likely  to  result  from  an  association  of  men  eminent  and  ac- 
tive in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  public  life;  from  an  ex- 
tensive interchange  of  views  on  the  part  of  instructors  or 
from  an  enlightened  and  harmonious  concurrence  in  a  uni- 
form set  of  books  fitted  to  become  the  vehicles  of  instruction, 
and  rendered  as  perfect  as  the  united  judgment  of  literary 
men  and  of  teachers  could  make  them.  School-committees 
have  labored  industriously,  indeed,  but  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  channel  of  communication,  they  have  not  acted  in 
concert.  Endowments  have,  in  not  a  few  instances,  been 
conferred  with  so  little  judgment  as  to  become  disadvanta- 
geous rather  than  beneficial ;  and  town  and  State  policy  in 
regard  to  education  has,  though  admirable  in  its  temporary 
results  and  its  restricted  sphere,  been  so  cramped  in  respect 
to  time  and  place,  as  to  lose  much  of  its  proper  influence. 

A  society  such  as  is  proposed  would,  in  all  probability, 
do  away  with  these  and  similar  impediments  to  the  career  of 
improvement,  and  prove  a  powerful  engine  in  accelerating 
the  intellectual  progress  and  elevating  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

1.  As  the  earliest  stages  of  education  require,  from  their  pro- 
spective importance  as  well  as  their  natural  place,  the  pecu- 
liar attention  of  parents  and  teachers,  the  proposed  society 
would  direct  its  attention  to  every  thing  which  might  seem 
likely  to  aid  parents  in  the  domestic  education  of  their 
offspring,  or  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  infants. 
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•^.  Another  object  of  the  society  would  be  to  aid  instruct- 
vr6  iu  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  So  much  has  recently 
been  written  and  so  well  on  this  subject,  that  it  seems  to 
require  but  little  discussion  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  which  might  seem  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  teachers,  whether  by  the  training  of  youth  with 
reference  to  the  business  of  teaching,  by  instituting  lec- 
tures on  the  various  branches  of  education,  by  suggesting 
methods  of  teaching  these  branches,  by  using,  in  a  word, 
every  means  of  imparting  a  facility  in  communicating 
knowledge  and  in  directing  the  youthful  mind,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish instructors  with  the  best  attainable  knowledge  and  the 
best  possible  qualifications  in  the  branches  which  they  might 
wish  to  teach. 

A  school  or  college  for  teachers,  though  an  excellent  and 
a  practicable  object,  can  not  be  put  into  operation  in  a  day, 
nor  by  any  single  act  of  legislation,  nor  by  the  solitary 
efforts  of  any  individual.  If  there  is  a  season  for  every 
thing  under  the  sun,  there  must  be,  in  this  undertaking,  an 
incipient  stage  of  comparative  feebleness  and  doubt  and  ex- 
periment and  hazard,  which,  however,  will  no  doubt  give 
place  to  a  day  of  ample  success,  in  an  unparalleled  amount 
of  private  and  public  good.  The  only  questions  are,  W^here 
shall  this  undertaking  be  commenced? — when? — and  by 
ichom?  Should  a  simultaneous  movement  to  effect  this 
great  object  be  made,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  in  New 
York,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps 
in  otJier  States,  such  a  society  as  is  now  proposed  might 
contribute  valuable  services  to  the  measures  which  might  be 
adopted  for  this  purpose. 

The  society  ought  not  to  restrict  its  attention  to  instructors 
of  any  order,  but  should  endeavor  to  embrace  the  services 
and  the  duties  of  all,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the 
scale  of  advancement;  and  the  mutual  understanding  and 
the  universal  co-operation  thus  secured  in  the  business  of 
instruction  would  probably  be  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages resulting  from  this  society. 

3.  An  object  of  vast  importance  in  the  formation  of  a 
society  sucn  as  is  contemplated  would  be  the  collecting  of 
a  library  of  useful  works  on  education.  The  members  of  the 
society  would,  by  means  of  such  assistance,  proceed   more 
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intelligently  and  efficiently  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
views;  and  if  the  library  were  made  to  comprise  copies  of 
every  accessible  school-book,  American  or  European,  it 
would  furnish  its  readers  with  the  means  of  valuable  and 
extensive  improvement  in  their  respective  branches  of  in- 
struction. The  advantage  thus  afforded  would  be  equally 
serviceable  to  such  of  the  society  as  might  be  employed  in 
aiding  teachers  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  and  to  those 
teachers  themselves. 

4.  A  subject  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  would 
be  the  improvement  of  school-books.  It  is  a  thing  not  merely 
convenient  or  advantageous  to  education,  and  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  national  literature,  that  there  should  be  a  uni- 
formity in  school-books  throughout  the  country;  this  subject 
possesses  a  political  value,  which  reaches  even  to  the  union 
by  which  we  are  constituted  a  powerful  and  independent 
nation.  Local  peculiarities  of  sentiment  and  undue  attach- 
ments to  local  custom  are  the  results,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  education.  We  do  not  surely  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
imputation  of  being  sanguine  when  we  venture  to  say,  that 
a  national  uniformity  in  plans  of  instruction  and  in  school- 
books  would  furnish  a  bond  of  common  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, stronger  than  any  that  could  be  produced  by  any  other 
means,  in  the  season  of  early  life.  The  precise  extent  to 
which  this  desirable  improvement  might  be  carried  would, 
of  course,  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals no  less  than  on  those  of  any  society.  But  every 
rational  and  proper  effort  would  no  doubt  be  made  to  render 
such  arrangement  agreeable  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
instructors  and  of  the  authors  of  school-books  throughout 
the  United  States. 

5.  In  the  present  early  stage  of  this  business  it  is  thought 
better  not  to  multiply  or  extend  observations,  but  to  leave 
details  for  a  more  matured  stage  of  procedure.  A  useful 
guide  to  particular  regulations  is  accessible  in  Count  de  Las- 
teyrie's  Nouveau  Systeme  cC Education.  See  that  pamphlet,  or 
the  translation  of  part  of  it,  given  in  the  appendix  to  Dr. 
Griscom's  Mutual  Instruction.  Another  useful  guide  will 
be  found  in  Jullien's  Esquisse  cCun  Ouvrage  aur  Education 
Comparee, 

6.  The  vastly  desirable  benefit  of  complete  and  harmoni- 
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Oils  co-operation  would  require  that  several,  if  not  all,  of 
the  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  should  con 
tain  a  central  committee  for. managing  the  concerns  of  such  a 
society;  as  auxi Hariri  to  which  and  modeled  on  the  same 
plan,  professional  men  and  teachers,  as  well  as  other  persons 
interested  in  education,  and  capable  of  promoting  it,  might 
associate  themselves  in  every  town  or  convenient  vicinity. 
A  corresponding  member  from  every  such  association  and 
one  or  more  from  a  central  comniii4:ee,  might,  with  great 
ease  and  dispatch,  conduct  all  the  business  of  the  proposed 
society  in  any  one  State;  and  a  similar  arrangement  on  the 
great  scale  might  complete  the  organization  of  the  society 
for  the  United  States.  The  whole  atfair  offers  nothing 
either  complicated  or  troublesome;  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
sufficiency  of  zeal  and  enterprise  to  comnience  and  of  per- 
severance to  sustain  the  undertaking. 

For  an  idea  of  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
society  for  the  imrovement  of  education,  preference  may  be 
made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Society  of  Education^ 
or  to  the  present  condition  of  the  primary  schools  of  Hol- 
land, which  have  attained  to  that  condition  through  the 
efforts  of  a  society  duly  impressed  with  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, and  vigorously  devoting  themselves  to  its  improvement. 
The  result  of  that  society's  labors  has  been  nothing  short 
of  an  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  in  the  sphere  of 
its  action,  accomplished,  too,  in  the  brief  space  of  thirty 
years. 

Mention  might  here  be  made  also  of  the  Brit'sh  and  For- 
eign School  Society  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  improved  instruction  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
which  has  rendered  the  benefits  of  education  as  accessible 
to  the  people  of  England,  as  they  have  been  or  are  to  those 
of  Scotland,  of  New  England,  or  of  Holland.  We  might 
mention,  too,  the  Infant  School  Society  as  an  institution 
which  is  dispensing  the  blessings  of  early  instruction  and 
moral  refinement  among  the  youngest  class  of  British  popu- 
lation. 

The  above  moderate  Proposals  should  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Contents  and  Index  of  the  proposed  History  of 
Educational  Associations  {National  and  State)  in  the  United 
States  in  1864.     848  pages. 
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